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EMPLOYMENT  ANDTRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATE^981 

THURSDAY,  JUNE  11/1981 
o  '  „  'U!sr  Senate, 

C^UBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  ReSources, 
mu      u     '  .     c  ■       *  •       '    /  Washington,  D.C. 

n-  I       o^"^        pursuant  to  notice/  at  9:10  a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Sena^r  Din  Quay le  (chT- 
man  of  the  subcommittee)  presiding.  vi^nair 
Present:  Senators  Quayle  and  Pell. 

Opening  Statement  of  SeHKtor  Quayle 
Senator  Quayle.  The  committee  will  come  to  order 
We  are  today  starting  a  series  of  hearings  on  the  employment 
^ii^TTi?  P??^«'"lof  this  ^untry.  Authorization  for  theT^S 
program,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  ex- 
pires at  the  end  of  September '1982.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  have 

KLnt  S  °^  'f  ^        °f  the  most  severe  and 

persistent  problems  of  our  Nation. 

nf  Thf  r  ""^  of  unemployment,  underemployment,  productivity 
S'nmp„r^5°'il^'  welfare  dependency,  economic  devel- 

opment, and  the  need  for  a  skilled  labor  force  are  with  us  here 
SiXn  M  Tf  ^  addressed  by  us  in  new  legislation  that  wl 
develop.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  all  my  colleagues,  RepubH- 
cans  and  Democrats,  on  these  issues  and  will  be  listening  and 

feet's  fn'tLS  ^°  "^''^  '"^^^^^ 

frJnJ^cf't^!!'^  federally  funded  national  employment  and 

mpnT  ^JT" •  Z^^.*^'  s«ch  as  the  Manpower  DeveC 

ment  and  Training  Act*  and  the  present-day  Comprehensive  K 
i  ployment  and  Training  Act,  all  structured  with  th?  best  of  inten-' 
SlrempT;i'.'  ^''"^  ^'""'"'"^  ^  unemployU"?nd 

•  °^  °n  o  Stands  at  7.6  percent,  based 

on  the  May  figures-0.3  percentage  points  above  the  Februarv- 
April  level  Unemployment  for.  .teenaiers  is  at  19.6  Lrcent  t^e 
black  population,  13.6  percent;  and  Hispaiiics,  10.2  pTrc^t  ' 
.1  hear  very  diverse  opinions  from  all  parts  pi'  our  Nation  as  t^ 
'the  success  of  our  training  programs  ran^ng  from  vei?  Si?l  to 

•  ^m?,':firS^"T^^^!'u^"'^  allegations  of  questionable  a^tiSs  anl 
misuse  of  funds  m  these  programs  abound. 
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In  -these  times  of  exceptionally  st/ingent  budgets.'  we  cannot  . 
afford  to  continue  programs  without  satisfy.j^gl^^^ 
are  getting  the  very  best  service  for  the  American  people  for  every 
aoufr  we  spend.  This  is  a  tremendous  responsibility  as  we  look  at 
th  i  broeram  called  CETA,  for  whicR  the  budget  outlay  figures 
ielfr?mT992  miflion  in  1975  to^Tmost  S8  billion  estimated  for 
fiscal  vear*l98l  Even  with  substantial  reductions  facing  us  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982>e  continue  to  (eliberate  in  terms  of  the  mult,- 
billion  dollar  program  of  considerable  complexity.  .  .  .  ^ 

'  How  do  we  moft  effectively  approach  the/gk  of  determimng^^^^^ 
realistic  goal  of  such  a  national  program?  Who  can  it  ettecuyeiy 
se?ve  and  how,  and  by  whom  it  can 'be.  most  efficiently  admin  is-  . 
S  and  how  much  must  be  carved  out' of  the  national  budget  to 

'1'a^s^^'do"nb^tavf  the  pat  Answers  for  these  questions,  nor 
do  iTave  a  sure^thing  draft  pLe  of  legislation  n  my  hip  pockety 
But  I  am  confident  that  over  the  next  few  months,  the  witnesses 
fhat  apSar  before  this  subcommittee  will  share  with  us  the  valua- 
Se  infomatSi  and  experiences  that  will  artist  in  bringing  us  a  b  t 
closLr 'in  formulating  our  positions  on  addressing  these  ^uest  ons^ 
I  have  decided  that  the  best  way  to  prepare  fo^the  future  is  to 
take  a  look  at  the  past.  What  worked,  what  did  not,  and  why! 

iLnredate  very  niuch  the  witnesses  that  have  agreed  to  be  with 
us  todKThelp  u^Take  a  look  at  what  has  happened  in  the  past 
and  I  Kow  S  will  be  candid  in  their  remarks  I  too  have  heard 
*he  stories  of  misuse  and  mismanagement  of  the  funds  in  the 
CETA  program  at  all  levels-Federal,  State,  and  local.  I  have  mad.e 
no  DVede°£wned  judgment  that  misuse  is  any  worse  or  more  . 
JLoant  atTiS^  one  level  than  the  other.  I  am  anxious  to  hear  the 
ScTon\hoseTories,  rumors  and  allegations.  I  want  to  hear  ho^v  ^ 
these  problems  can  be  rectified  and  discouraged      the  fu  ure 
As  we  gb  through  the  next  months,  I  want  to  hear  how  local 
needs^an  best  be  identified  and  met,  and  receive  tes  imony  on  the 
Smerable  issues  relating  to  these  programs  Most  of  all  I  will 
concentrate  on  gathering  information  that  will  be  needed  to  help 
us  deterSne  what  kind  of  program  musf-be  structured  to  see  to  it  • 
that  the  individuals  in  our.  society  who  are  willing  to  work  can 
work  It,  productive  jobs  and  to  assure  that  employers  in  our  sooety 
haJe  'a  skilled  and  plentiful  work  force  on  whu^h  to  draw^  WUh 
that  mighty  task-  at  hand.  I  suggest  we  go  ahead  and  proce^^*^ 

TheTrst  witnesses  are  from  the  U  S.  General  Accounting  Office: 
Mr  Scantlebury,  Mr.  Sullivan.  Mr  Egan.  and  Mr  Moody.  I  tha^k 
you  for  coming  before  the  committee,  and  I  understand  that  Mr. 
Scantlebury  will  speak  first  for  the  group. 
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STATEMENT  OF  DONALD  I..  SCANTI.EBURY.  DIRECTOR.  AC- 
COUNTING  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION.  U.S. 
GENERAL  ACCOLNTIN(;  OFFICE;  ACCOMPANIED  BY  LAW- 
RENCE  SULLIVAN,  GROUP  DIRECTOft.  ACCOUNTING  AND  FI- 
MANAGEMENT  DIVISION;  GEORGE  E(;A\.  ASSO- 
CIATtr  DIKECTOR.  ACCOUNTINC;  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGE- 
MENT  DIVISION;  AND  MAURICE  MOORY.  SUPERVISORY 
.     EVALU.\TOR.  HUMAN  RESOURCES  DIVISION 

IVTr.  SdANTLEBURY.  Yes;  actually /we  are  here  toddy 'to  discuss  two 
of  aur'reports.  The  first  one.  is  entitled  "Weak  Internal  Controls 
Mafte  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Selected  CETA  Grantees  Vul- 
Fraud,  Waste  and  Abuse."  TKat  .report  was  issued  on 
V  *      Mai*ch  27  of  this  year.       .   ^  - 

The  second  report  is  **More  and  Better  Audits  Needed  of  (?ETA 
,  Grant  Recipients."  That  v^as  issued  on  November  6,^1980.  > 
ijhe  gentlemen  accompanying  me.  Mr.  Eg^n  dnd  Mr.  Sullivan,  on 
my  left,  were  responsible  for  supervising  these  audits,  and  Mr 
^  Moody  fropi  our  Human, Resources  Division  is  responsible  for  some 
.    otour  work  in  the  programmftatic  areas. 

The  first  review  I  would  like  to  discuss  was  performed  to  deter- 
niine  if  Labor  and  its  grantees  are  vulnerable  to  misuse  and  abuse 
of  Government /und^  This  study  conceatrated  on  whether  Liibor 
has  aq  adequa/e  system  of  internal  controls.  Internal  controls  are 
the  body  of/hecks  and  balances  which  organizations  set  up  to 
spread  work  out  in  such  a  way  that  one  person  or  function  checks 
'On  what  another  person  or  function  does. 
'  '  j-i^-^^^^  checks  detect  errors  a\d  make  fraud  and  related  acts  more 
difficult  Good  internal  controlsMrcrthe  rtiost  effective  deterrent  to^ 
fraud,  embezzlement  and  related  illegal  acts.  Good  internal  .control 
by  Labor  and  its  grantees  is  extremely  important  because  they 
annually  handle  about  8  billion  in  CETA  funds. 

As  a  result  of  this  review,  we  concluded  that  the  Department  and 
selected  CETA  grantees  were  vulnerable  to  traud.  waste,  and  abuse 
because  some  essential  j^ternal  controls  were  lacking. 

Internal  audit  is  or  should  be  an  important  feature  of  any  agen- 
cys  system  of  internal  controls.  The  second  review  I  Will  talk  about 
was  performed  to  determine  how  the  Department  of  Labor  carries 
out  Its  CETA  audit  responsibilities.  We  found  that  fewer  than  half 
the  required  audits  had  been  performed.  As  part  of  the  review  we 
evaluated,  the  quality  of  the  aadits_ihat:Jiad-been-performed-at-l^ 
prime  Sponsors.  We  found  that  these  audits  we  tested  did  not 
always  conform  to  quality  standards  established  by  the  Comptroller 
General  and  required  by  Labor  and  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  regulations. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  results  of  both  assignments  in 
some  detail.  First.  I  would  start  with  our  vulnerability  assessment 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  selected  CETA  grantees  contained 
in  our  report  issued  in  March  of  this  year. 

In  making  this  vulnerability  assessment,  we  were  interested  in 
determining  whether  Labor  had  a  system  of  internal  controls  to 
adequately  protect  against  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  and  how  CETA 
grantees  provided  for  protection  of  federal  funds  and  assets. 

In  this  regard,  we  did  not  concentrate  on  determining  how  much 
fraud  had  occurred,  but  instead  focused  on  how  such  illegal  acts 
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^^or  Sample  we  found  that  prime  sponsors  were  not.  reviewing 

s^nr^grantSs  For  example,  one  subgrantee,  over  the  G-month 
SSdTe^ewe^^^^^^^ 

Sn^c^e^s'^S;:/^^^^^^^^        to  ISoO  over  the  3-month  period 

0?fonhese  subgrantees  committed  $25,000  of  its  CETA  money 
to  Durcha^eT024  water  meters  for  installation  m  private  homes^ 

dollar  limit  be  approved.  ^  * 
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This  same  subgrantee  used  '5329,000  of  its  excess  CETA  cash  to 
finance  its  city  payroll  for  1  week.  Over  the  ensuing  5-week  period, 
the  CETA  payroll  was  paid  by  the  city,  thereby  liquidating  this 
debt. 

Two  prime  sponsors  and  three  subgrantees  we  visited  did  not 
sufficiently  verify  CETA  participant  eligibility  data  provided  on 
*  applications  for  enrollment  into  the  CETA  program.  This  creates  a 
high  risk  that  ineligible  persons  are  being  trained  and  paid  at  the 
expense  of  needy  people. 

The  four  subgrantees  we  visited  failed  to  establish  sound  internal 
controls  over  CETA  payroll  disbursements,  allowing  erroneous  and 
excessive  wages  to  be  paid  to  some  participants.  Two  grantees  did 
•  not  systematically  approve,  process,  validate,  pay  and  document 
travel  transactions.  For  example,  one  subgisantee  did  not  always 
require  travel  orders  or  travel  vouchers,  but  paid  some  employees 
fixed  monthly  travel  allowances  without  requiring  proof  that  travel 
actually  took  place.  The  lack  of  documentation  makes  it  impossible 
to  audit  these  disbursements  and  to  establish  whether  they  were 
valid  or  not. 

Grantees  did  not  always  conduct  annual  physical  inventories  of 
property  or  investigate  noted  discrepancies.  Furthermore,  they  fre- 
quently removed  items  from  inventory  records  without  explanation 
and  sometimes  expensed  equipment  rather  than  inventorying  it. 

At  one  prime  sponsor,  a  physical  inventory  revealed  20  items 
missing  from  its  inventory.  The  prime  sponsor  did  not  investigate 
the  luss.  Among  the  missing  items  were  five  typewriters,  one  dupli- 
cating machine,  a ''pocket  calculator  and  a  dictating  machine-all 
having  value  for  personal  use. 

These  examples  typify  the  kinds  of  weaknesses  we  found  in 
payroll,  purchasing,  travel,  cash  management,  property  manage- 
ment, and  participant  eligibility  at  nearly  every  location  visited 
during  our  vulnerability  assessment.  When  considered  in  total,  this 
led  us  to  Conclude  that  the  CETA  program  is  vulnerable  to  fraud, 
waste  and  abuse  and  that  internal  controls  at  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  at  CETA  grantees  need  to  be  improved.  We  believe  that 
I^bor  must  insure  that  strong  internal  controls  exist  throughout 
its  organization  and  with  its  grantees. 

The  final  portion  of  the  vulnerability  assessment  concerned  the 
audit  function.  The  CETA  amendments  of  1978  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  to  audit  or  arrange  for  audits  of  grantees  and  their 
subgrantees  to  insure  that  funds  are  spent  for  the  purposes  intend-, 
ed. 

When  audits  do  disclose  illegal,  erroneous,  or  questionable  ex- 
penditures, it  is  important  that  any  misspent  funds  be  recovered  in 
a  timely  manner.  In  an  October  25,  1978,  report  trf  the  Congress 
entitled  ''More  Effective  Action  Is  Needed  on  Auditors  Findings- 
Millions  Can  Be  Collected  or  Saved,"  we  reported  lengthy  delays  in 
resolving  audit  findings  at  many  Federal  agencies,  including  Labor. 

In  January  1981,  we  issued  a  follow-on  report  on  this  same 
subject.  Its  title  was  "Disappointing  Progress  in  Improving  Sys- 
tems for  Resolving  Billions  in  Audit  Findings."  The  report  showed 
that  while  some  progress  had  been  made,  the  absence  of  effective 
audit  resolution  processes  still  is  a  serious  problem.  For  instance, 
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at  the  Department  of  Labor,  .learly  1  200  repor  s  had  u.nesolved 
audit  findings  with  a  total  monetary  value  of  $29.  million 

As  part  of  our"  vulnerability  assessment  we  checked  o  see 
whether  Labor  has  made  progress  in  terms  of  reducing  the  leiigth 
of  time  to  resolve  audit  findings  involving  questioned  costs  W hi  e 
some  fmprJvements  have  been  made  there  are  still  considerab  e 
delays  During  the  review,  we  found  that  delays  in  resolving  audits 
?vere  still  occurring.  As  of  December  31  198  .  there  were  o:,:> 
unresolved  CETA  audits  involving  $lo8.2  million  in  questioned 

""""we  also  noted  that  in  some  cases]'  audits  disclosed  numerous 
internal  control  weaknesses  at  grantees  which  went  uncorrected 
kfter  the  audit  eveh  though  the  grantee  promised  to  '"JPlement  the 
auditor's  recommendations  for  improvement.  If  audits  are  to  be 
effective,  Labor  must  assure  that  the  grantees  correct  any  deficien- 

'^■'^ifviSilll?  review  covered  only  a  limited  number  d'pn^^^^^^ 
sponsors  and  subgrantees  for  the  period  May  through  October  !.)(.). 
Hovvever  Lme  of  the  problems  we  noted  in  our  vulnerability  as- 
sessment are  also  occurring  at  other  prime  sponsors  and  sub- 

^■"iran'ongoing  review  of  CETA  funds  at  the  local  level.  GAO  is 
finding  problems  in  cash  management,  equipment  management 
pTurement,  and  in  payroll-in  other  words  the  same  type  of 
fiSgs  vie  had  in  our  earlier  report.  The  auditors  p  an  to  brief 
both  the  majority  and  minority  staffs  of  this  subcommittee  during 
July  concerning  this  follow-on  review. 

Next  I  wQuld  like  to  turn  to  our  review  of  CETA  audits.  Iht 
results  of  this  review  are  contained  in  our  report  issued  in  Nove^ 
ber  1980,  "More  and  Better  Audits  Needed  of  CETA  Grant  Kecipi- 

^"Audit  is  a  basic  control  the  Government  has, to  prevent  unau- 
thorized expenditures  bv  its  grantees.  When  effective  y  used,  the 
audit  function  can  provide  management  ^^-th.  in brmat.on  on  hovv 
to  make  the  program  operations  more  economical  and  efficient  and 
to  keep  funds  from  being  spent  improperly  ref^ioients 
Labor  has  benefited  from  its  audits  of  CETA  grant  recipients. 
Some  of  its  recent  audits  have  disclosed  significant  findings  which 
are  hav'  g  an  important  effect  on  the  program.  However,  Labor  s 
record  in  accomplishing  audits  of  the  prime  sponsors  has  varied 
significantly  around  the  country.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  at  the 
time  of  our  review,  fewer  than  half  the  required  audits  had  been 

•"^Smore,  our  limited  sample  of  those  audits  indicated  a  need 
for  improving  heir  quality.  Finally.  Labor,did  not  have  an  effec- 
t?.e  Tystem  for  controlling  and  summarizing  subgrantee  audits. 
The  princTpal  reason  for  Labor's  inability  to  accomplish  more 
audits  was  a  lack  of  audit  resources.  . 

CETA  regulations  in  existence  at  the  time  of  our  review  required 
the  Secretfry  of  Labor  to  audit  or  arrange  for  audits  o  prime 
sponsors  annually,  but  not  less  than  once  ^very  2  years^  If  these 
reeulations  had  been  complied  with,  every  original  CETA  prime 
spoSsor  Jnd  subsponsor  would  have  been  audited  at  least  three 
times  by  now. 
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We  found,  however,  that  there  were  still  14  prime  sponsors  that 
had  not  been  audited  for  the  first  time  as  of  March  31,  1980. 
During  the  period  covered  by  our  review,  over  $26  billion  was  spent 
by  about  460  prime  sponsors  and  thousands  of  subgrantees.  Only 
320  of  the  prime  sponsors  had  been  audited  as  of  then.  In  one  of 
Labor's  10  geographic  regions,  only  24  of  105  prime  sponsors  had 
been  audited  during  the  period  covered  by  this  review.  The  81 
prime  sponsors  which  were  not  audited  had  expended  $2.4  billion. 
At  the  time  of  our  review,  audits  had  been  started  on  33  of  those  81 
prime  sponsors. 

At  a  second  regional  office  which  is  responsible  for  auditing  45 
prime  sponsors^  we  found  that  as  of  September  1978,  22  of  the 
prime  sponsors  had  not  been  audited  since  the  inception  of  the 
CETA_program  in  1974.  Furthermore,  seven  of  the  audits  which 
were  performed  were  limTted-scope  audits  which,  according  to 
Labor  officials,  do  not  satisfy  the  audit  requirements  of  the  CETA 
regulations.  In  terms  of  expenditures  audited,  this  means  that 
about  $1.36  billion  of  the  $1.7  billion  granted  to  the  prime  sponsors 
had  not  been  audited  at  the  prime  sponsor  level. 

Since  the  time  of  our  review.  Labor  reports  completing  an  addi- 
tional 126  prime  sponsor  audits  nationwide  during  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1980.  This  brings  the  total  prime  sponsors  audited  to 
446.  However,  as  previously  stated,  all  prime  sponsors  should  have 
been  audited  at  least  three  times  by  now. 

The  most  serious  case  we  found  involved  an  audit  of  a  25-month 
'  period  and  $30  million  of  CETA  funds.  In  this  audit,  we  found  that 
the  grantee  records  did  not  support  the  reported  expenditures.  Yet, 
this  was  not  disclosed  in  the  audit  report. 

The  auditors  were  unable  to  reconcile  the  grantee's  cash  receipts 
with  the  final  cash  balance.  Rather  than  report  the  discrepancy, 
the  auditors  inserted  a  $448,000  "plug"  amount  to  obtain  a  balance. 

The  auditors  made  a  $576,000  error  in  computing  the  amount  of 
administrative  costs  to  be  allocated  to  the  grantee.  The  work 
papers  Wnere  the  euuj  wa&  made  bhuwed  no  indication  of  supervi- 
sory review. 

The  auditors  did  not  render  an  adverse  opinion  on  the  grantee's 
financial  statements,  although  they  admitted  to  us  that  an  adverse  , 
opinion'  was  warranted. 

We  reviewed  some  of  the  audits  accomplished  under  the  CETA 
program  to  evaluate  the  quality  and  thoroughness  of  the  work'' 
performed.  We  found  that  audits  of  prime  sponsors  were  not 
always  timely,  did  not  address  management  responsibilities  over 
subgrants  and  contracts,  and  did  not  have  all  the  characteristics  of 
a  quality  audit.  t 

We  reviewed  Labor's  audit  of  one  prime  sponsor  that  received 
$28.4  million  of  CETA  funds  over  a  iy2-year  period.  Of  this 
amount,  $27.7  million  'vas  transferred  to  its  subgrantees.  Thus, 
Labor's  audit  covered  only  about  $692,000  of  administrative  ex- 
penses and  was  void  of  an  analysis  of  the  $27.7  million  adminis- 
tered by  subgrantees  where  the  job  training  was  provided  and  the 
public  service  jobs  were  being  performed. 

When  the  original  CETA  legislation  was  passed  in  December 
1973,  Labor  had  144  professional  auditors.  By  June  1974  when  the 
first  increment  of  CETA  funds  reached  prime  sponsors,  the  profes- 
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sional  audit  staff  had  been  reduced  to  106  positions.  In  fiscal  1975, 
the  director  of  the  internal  audit  staff  requested  30  additional 
positions,  but  five  additional  positions  were  all  that  were  added 
from  reallocations  within  the  Department.  ■  j  „ 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1976  when  the  first  2-year  audit  period  was 
ending,  requests  for  more  staff  never  got  past  Labor  s  own  budget 
review  process.  The  staff  level  remained  at  111  until  fiscal  year 
1977  when  the  audit  staff  requested  26  more  positions.  Again, 
Labor  disallowed  the  request.  However,  a  supplemental  request  ot 
20  additional  positions  was  submitted  later  that  year  and  approved 
by  the  Department,  the  0MB  and  the  Congress.  One  position  was 
designated  for  direct  audit  support  and  19  were  added  to  the  stall 
as  auditors.  ."f  .  j  u 

In  fiscal  year  1978,  an  additional  29  positions  were  requested  by 
e  audirstaffr^tre-Department^uested-^a^itionsJ^ 
approved  by  0MB  and  Congress.  However,  all  20  positions  were 
allocated  to  the  newly  established  Office  of  Special  Investigations, 
-  which  later  absorbed  the  audit  group  and  subsequently  became  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  ,        r  j- 

In  addition,  6  positions  were  transferred  out  of  audit  as  a  result 
of  a  decision  within  the  Dipartment,  leaving  124  auditor  positions 
as  of  July  1979.  In  responding  to  our  draft  report.  Labor  stated  that 
the  Office  of  Audits  now  has  183  authorized  professional  positions. 

Yesterday,  Dr.  Edwin  Harper,  who  is  the  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in  testifying  before  the  inter- 
governmeVital  Relations  and  Human  Resources  Subcommittee  ot 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations  in  the  House  testified 
that  thp  current  resources  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General-he 
did  not  break  it  down  between  auditors  and  investigators-said 
that  they  now  have  a  staff  of  387  and  that  they  estimate  that  they 
will  have  433  this  year.  So,  there  is  some  increase  there,  according 
to  his  testimony.  »,         ■  •« 

That  completes  my  statement,  Mr.  Chairman.  ,Ve  would  be 
uleased  to  try  to  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 
*  [The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Scantlebury  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OF 
DONALd  L.  SCANTLEBORY,' DIRECTOR 
ACCOUNTING  AND  FINANCIAL  MANAGEMENT  DIVISION 
BEFORE  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 

AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

UNITED  STATES  SENATE  " 
CONCERNING  AUDITS  OF  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR'S 


COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT  (CETA)  PROGRAM 
Mr.  Chairnan  and  Members  of  the  Committee: 

We  appear  here  today  to  discuss  two  of  our  reports;  "Weak 
Internal  Controls  Make  the  Department  of  Labor  and  Selected 
CETA  Grantees  Vulnerable  to  Fraud,  Haste  and  Abuse"  (AFMD  81-46), 
iind  "More  —  and  Better  —  Audits  Needed  of  CETA  Grant  Recipients" 
(AFMD  81-1).    With  me  today  are  Lawrence  Sullivan  and  George  Egan 
of  ay  staff,  and  Maurice  Moody  of  our  Human  Resources  Division. 

Ths  first  review  I  will  ui»cuss  was  perfonaed  to  determine 
if  Labor  and  its  grantees  are  vulnerable  to  misuse  and  abuse  of 
Government  funds.    This  study  concentrated  on  whether  Labor  has  an 
adequate  system  of  internal  controls.    Internal  controls  are  the  body 
of  checks  and  balances  which  organizations  set  up  to  spread  work  out 
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in  such  a  way  that  one  person  or  function  checks  on  what 
,  another  person  or  function  does,    Thes.^  checks  detect  errors 
and  make  fraud  agd  related  acts  more  difficult.    Good  internal 
.controls  ar-  the  most  effective  deterrent  to  fraud,  embezzlement, 
and  related  illegal  acts.    Good  internal  control  by  Labor  and  its 
grantees  is  extremely  important  because  they  annually  handle  about 
$8  billion  in  CETA  funds.    As  a  "result  of  this  review  we  concluded 
that  the  Department  and  selected  CETA  grantees  were  vulnerable  to 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse,  because  some  essential  internal  controls 


were  lacking. 

Internal  audit  is  or  should  be  an  important  feature  of  any 
agency's  system  of  internal  controls.    The  second  review  I  will 
talk  about  was  performed  to  determine  how  the  Department  of  Labor 
carries  out  its  CETA  audit  responsibilities.  We  found  that  fewer 
than  half  the  required  audits  had  been  performed.  As  part  of  the 
review,  we  evaluated  the  quality  of  the  audits  that  had  been 
performed  at  13  prime  spqnsors.  We  found  that  these  audits  we 
tested  did  not  always  conform  to  quality  standards  established 
by  the  Comptroller  General  and  required  by  Labor  and  0MB 
regulations, 

NOW  I  would  like  to  discuss  the  results  of  both  assignments 
in  some  detail,"  I  viU  start  with  our  vuinerabiiii.y  assess-.snt  cf 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  selected  CETA  grantees  contained  in  our 
report  issued  in  March  of  this  year.  In  making  this  vulnerability 
assessment,  we  were  interested  in  {1)  determining  whether  Labor 
had  a  system  of  internal  controls  to  adequately  protect  against 
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fraud r  waste  r  and*  abuse  and  (2.)  how  CETA  grantees  provided 
for  protection  of  Federal  funds  and  assets.    In  this  regard, 
we  did^not  concentrate  on  determining  how  much  fraud  has 
occurred ,  but  instead  focused  on  how  such  illegal  acts  could 
occur  as  a  result  of  internal  control  weaknesses.    We  were 
interested  in  identifying  areas  where  Labor  is  vulnerable  to 
abuse  or  error.  ' 

In  making  this  assessment,  r.'ork  was  performed  at  Labor  ^ 
headquarters.  Labor  regional  offices,  four  CETA  prime  sponsors 
four  subgrantees,  and  a  national  program  grantee.'   We  also 
*    reviewed  numerous  reports  pertaining  to  Labor *s  investigations 
of  alleged  fraud  and  waste  in  the  CETA  program.    I  will  now 
suinmarize  some  of  the  internal  control  weaknesses  we  noted 
during  this  review  and  further  describe  what  has  or  can  hap- 
pen as  a 'result  of  these  weaknesses.     In  reviewing  the  adminis 
trative  activities  of  Labor  and 'its  regional  offices,  which 
support  CETA  as  well  as  all  other  Labor  programs  we  found  that 
—Unspent  grant  funds,  money  owed  Labor  from  disallowed 
grantee  expenditures,  and  overpayments  to  vendors  and 
employees  are  not  (1)  collected  promptly;  (2)  properly 
safeguarded  upon  receipt;  and  (3)  prompt'ly  deposited 
in  U.  S.  Treasury  accounts  when  received. 
— Procurement  invoices  were  approved  for  payment  and 
later  paid  without  purchase  orders  or  other  supporting 
documentation  to  ensure  validity  or  without  checking 
to  see  If  the  bill  had  alread^been  paid.    As  a  result, 
duplicate  payments  have  occurred. 
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—Employee  travel  advances  were  not  being  sufficiently 
reviewed  to  verify  the  amount  anu  determine  the  need 
*for  repaymr^nt.    Such  reviews  are  important,  especially 
to  ensure  that  employees  who  quit  their  jobs  have  re- 
paid their  advances* 
—Property  purchased  with  Federal  funds  at  Labor  head- 
quarters was  not  being  phy;.ically  inventoried  annually 
by  persons  other  than  those  responsible  for  maintaining 
property  records. 
Regarding  the  CETA  program  specifically,  we  found  internal 
controls  to  be  unacceptably  weak  at  the  grantees  reviewed  despite 
numerous  Labor  regulations  and  publications  which  provide  internal 
control  guidance  and  requirements.    These  conditions  make  the 
grantees  vulnerable  to  illegal  acts  and  unintentional  errors  and 
reinforce  the  importance  of  conducting  regular  audits  of  their 
operations  to  assure  that  proper  internal  controls  are  in  place 
over  CETA  funds.    For  example  we  found: 

—Prime  sponsors  were  not  reviewing  subgrante^  requests 
for  cash  or  subgrantee  .cash  balances  and  as  a  result 
excessive  amounts  of  CETA  money  were  being  retained 
by  some  subgrantees.    For  example,  one  subgrantee,  over 
the  six-month  period  we  reviewed,  had  from  four  to 
seven  times  more  cash  than  it  was  permitted  (from 
$372,000  to  $728,890);  another  had  excessive  balances 
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ranging  from  $78,000  to  $263,000  over  the  three 
month  period  we  checked. 
—One  of  these  aubgraotees  committed  $25,000  of  its 

CETA  money  to  purchase  1,024  water  meters  for 
"Nlnstallation  in  private  homes.    Officials  justified 
this  purchase  by  explaining  that-  it  was  training 
12  CETA  participants  to  install  and  read  the  meters. 
The  purchase  was  not  det;ected  by  the  prime  sponsor 
because  it  did  not  have  an  internal  control  pro- 
cedure requiring  that  purchases  over  a  bertain 
dollar  limit  be  approved,  * 
— This  same  subgrantee  used'  $329,000  of  its  excess 
CETA  cash  to  finance  its  city  payroll  for  one 
week.    Over  the  ensuing  five-week  period,  the 
CETA  payroll  was  paid  by  the  city  thereby  liquidat- 
ing this  "debt," 
— Two  prime  sponsors  and  three  subgrantees  we  visited 
did  not  sufficiently  verify  CETA  participant  eligibility 
data  provided  on  applications  for  enrollment  into  the 
CETA  program.    This  creates  a  high  risk  that  ineli'gible 
persons  are  being  trained  and  paid  at  the  expense  of 
needy  people. 
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The  four  subgrantees  we  visited  failed  to  establish  ^ 
sound  internal  controls  over,  CETA  payroll  disbursements 
allowing  erroneous  and  excessive  wages  be  paid  to  some 
participants. 

•Two  grantees  did  not  systematically  approve,  process, 
validate,  pay,  and  document  travel  transactions.  For 
example,  .one  subgrantee  did  not  always  require  travel 
oc4er9,or  travel;,  vouchers  but  paid  some  employees 
fixed  monthly  travel  allowances  without  requiring 
proQf  that  the  travel  actually  took  place.  The 
lack  of  documentation  makes  it  impossible  to  audit 
these  disbursements  and  to  establish  their  validity. 
-Grantees  did  not  always  conduct  annual  physical 
inventories  of  property  or  investigate  noted  discrep- 
ancies.   Furthermore,  they  frequently    removed  items 
from  inventory  records  without  explanation  and  some^ 
times  expensed  equipment  rather  than  inventorying  it. 
At  one  prime  sponsor,  a  physical  inventory  revealed 
20  ite-tas  missing  from  its  inventory.    The  prime 
sponsor  did  not  investigate  the  loss.*?  Among  the 
missing  items  were  five  typewriters,  one  dictating 
machine,  a  pocjcet  calculator,  and  a  duplicating 
machine— all  having  value  for  personal  use. 
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Th«st  txaaples  typify  the  kinds  ot  weaknesses  we  found 
in  payroll r  purchasing  ^  travel,  cash  management',  property 
management  and  participant  eligibility  at  nearly  every  location 
visittd  during  our  vulnerability  assessment.    When  considered 
in  total  this  led  us  to  conclude  that  the  CETA  program  is 
vulnerable  to  fraud,  waste,  ^nd  abuse,  and  that  internal 
controls  at^the  Department  of  Labor  and  at  CETA  grantees  need 
to  be  improved.    We  believe  Jthat  Labor  must  ensure  that  strong 
internal  controls  exist  throughout  its  organization  and  with 
its  grantees. 

The  final  portion  of  the  vulnerability  assessment  concerned 

the  audit  function.    The  CETA  Amendments  of  1978  require  the 

Secretary  of  Labor  to  audit  or  arrange  for  audit  of  grantees 

and  their^subgrantees  to  ensure  that  funds  are  spent  for  the 

purposes  intended.    When  audits  do  disclose  illegal,  erroneous 

or  questionable  expenditures  it  is  important  that  any  misspent 

funds  be  recovered  in  a  timely  manner.    In  an  October  25,  1978, 

report  to  Congress  entitled  "More  Effective  Action  is  Needed 

on  Auditors'  Findings  —  Millions  Can  be  Collected  or  Saved" 

(FGMSD«79«3) ,  we  reported  lengthy  delays  in  resolving  audit 
» 

bindings  at  i^any  federal  agencies  including  Labor. 

In  January  1981,  we  issued  a  follow*on  report  entitled, 
"Disappointing  Progress  In  Improving  Systems  For  Resolving 
Billions  In  Audit  Findings*  ( AFMD*81*27',  January  23,  1981). 
The  report  ^howed  that  whi).e  some  progress  had  been  made,  the 
absence  of  effective  audit  resolution  processes  still  i3  a  serious 
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ptoblM.  '/or  instinct,  «t  the  Dtpactaent  o£  LaboCr  nearly^ 
1200  ctportg  had  unreiolv«d  audit  findings  with  a  totil 
nonttaty  valu«  p£  $294  million. 

As  part  o£  our  vulntrability  assessment,  we  checked  to 
set  whether  Labor  has  made  progress  in  terms  of  reducing  the 
length  o£  tin«  to  resolve  audit  findings  involving  questioned 
costs.    While  some  improvements  have  been  i^ade,  there  are  still 
considerable  dalays.    During  the  review,  we  found  that  consider- 
able delays  in  resolving  audits  were  still  occurring.    As  of 
Decembtt  31,  1980,  there  were  555  unresolved  CETA  audits  involv- 
ing $158.2  million  in  questioned  costs. 

He  also  noted  that  in  .some  cases  audits  disclosed  numerous 
internal  control  weaknesses  at  grantees  which  went  uncorrected 
'after  the  audit  even  though  *the  grantee  promised  to  implement  the 
auditor's  recommendations  for < improvement.    If  audits  are  to  be 
effective,  Labor  must  assure  that  the  grantees  correct  any  defi- 
ciencies identified  in  an  audit. 

Our  vulnerability  review  covered  only  a  limited  number 
of  prime  sponsors  and  subgrantees ^for  the  period  May  through 
October  1979,    However,  some  of  the  problems  we  noted  in  our 
vulnerability  assessment  are  also  occurring  at  other  prime 
sponsors  and  subgrantees.    In  an  on-going  review  of  CETA  funds 
at  the  local  level,  CAO  is  finding  problems  in  cash  management, 
equipment  management,  procurement,  and  in  payroll,,  '^he  audi- 
tors^plan  to  brief  both  the  majority  and  minority  staffs  of 
this  subcommittee  during  July  concerning' tueir  folldw-up  review,. 
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Next  I  would  like  to  discuss  our  review  of  CETA  audits* 
The  results  of  this  review  are  contained  in  our  report  issued 
in  November  1980,  "More— And  Better— Audits  Needed  of  CETA 
Grant  Recipients. " 

Audit  is  a  basic  control  the  Government  has  to  prevent 
unauthorized  expenditu^es^by  its  grantees.  When  effectively 
used,  the  audit  function  can  provide  management  with  inforrna- 
tion  on  how  to'  raajce  the  progr2un  operations  more  economical 
and  efficient  and  to  keep  funds  from  being  spent  improperly.  - 
Labor  has  benefitted  from  its  audits  of  CETA  grant  recipients. 
Some  of  its  recent  audits  have  disclosed  significant  findings 
which  are  having  an  important  effect  on  the  program.  However, 
Labor's  record  in  accomplishing  audits  of  the  prime  sponsors 
has  varied  significantly  around,  the  country.    As  I  mentioned 
earlier,  at  the  tiAe  of  our  review,  fewer  than  half  the  required 
audits  had  been  performed.    Furthermore,  our  limited  sample 
of  those  audits  indicated  a  need  for  improving  their  quality. 
Finally,  Labor  did  not  have  an  effective  system  for  controlling 
and  summarizing  subgrantee  audits.    The  principal  reason>for 
Labor's  inability  to  accomplish  more  audits  was  a  lack  of.  audit 
resources.  ^ 

CETA  regulations  in  existence  at  the  -time  of  our  review 
required  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  audit  or  arrange  for  audits 
of  prime  sponsors  annually  but  not  l^s  than  once  every  two 
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years.     If  these  regulations  had  been  complied  with,  every 
original  CETA  prime  sponsor  and  subsponsor  would  have  been 
audited  at  least  three  times  by  now.    We  found,  however,  that 
'there  were  s^ill  prime  sponsors  that  had  not  .been  audited  for 
the  first  time  as  of  March  31,  1980.    During  the  period 
covered  by  our  review,  over  $26  billion  was  spent  by  about 
460  prime  sponsors  ani*  thousands  of  subgrantees.  ^.Only  320  of 
the  prime  sponsors  had  been  audited  as  of  then.     In  one  of  Labor »s 
ten  geographic  regions,  only  24  of  105  prime  sponsors  had  been 
audited  during  'the  period  covered  by  this  review.    Thfe  81  prime 
Sponsors  which  were  not  audited  had  expended  $2,4  billion. 
(At  the  time  of  our  review  audits  had  been  started  on  33  of 
the  81  prime  sponsors,)  ^      ^  ,  . 

At  a  second  regional  office,  which  is  Responsible  for 
auditing  45  prime  sponsors,  we  found  that  as  of  September  1978, 
22  of.  the  prime  sponsors  had  not  beeiv  audited  since  inception 
of  the  CETA  program  in  1974.    Furthermore,  seven  of  the  audits 
Which  were  performed  were  limited  scope  audits  which,  according 
to  Labor  officials,  do  not  satisfy  the  audit  requirements  of 
the  CETA  regulations.     In  terms  of  expeo<3itures  audited,  this 
means' that  about  $1.36  billion  of  the- ^ .  7- bill  ion"  granted 
to  the  prime  sponsors  had  not  been^udited  at  the  prime  sponsor 
level. 

Since  the  time  of  our  review.  Labor  reports  completing  an 
additional         prime  sponsor  audits  nationwide  during  the  year 
'  ending  September  30,  197^.    This  brings  the  total  prime ■ sponsors  ^ 
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audited  to        .    However,  as  previously  stated  all  prime 
sponsors  should  have  baea  audited  at  least  thr.ee  times  by 
now. 

The  most  serious  case  we  found  involved" an  audit  of 
a  25-month  period  and  530  million  of  C2TA  funds.  We 
found  that: 

—the  grantee  records  did  not  support  the  reported 
expenditures,  yet  this  was  not  disclosed  in  the 
audit  report; 

— the  auditors  were  unable  to  reconcile  the 
grantee's  cash  receipts  with  the  final  cash 
balance.     Rather  than  report  the  discrepancy, 
the  auditors  inserted  a  $448,226  "plug"  amount 
to  obtain  a  balance; 

— the  auditors  made  a  $576,000  error  in  computing 
the  eunount  of  administrative  costs  to  be  allo- 
cated to  the  grantee.    The  workpaper  where  the 
error  was  made  showed  no  indication  of 
supervisory  review; 
•      — the  auditors  did  not  render  an  adverse  opinion 
on  the  grantee's  financial  statements  although 
they  admitted  to  us  that  an  adverse  opinion 
was  warranted.  ^ 

We  reviewed  some  of  the  audits  accomplished  under  the 
CETA  program  to  evaluate  the  quality  and  thoroughness  of  the 
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wock  performed.    We  found  that  audits  of  pcime  sponsors  {!)  . 
were  not  always  timely,-  (2)  did  not  address  management  re- 
sponsibilities over  subgrants  and  contracts,  and  (3)  did 
not  have  all  the^he  characteristics  o£  a  quality  audit. 

.we  reviewed-iaboe'S  audit  of  one  prime  sponsor  that 
received  528. 4  mtflion  of  CETA  funds  over  a  1  1/2  year  period. 
'  Of  this  amount  $21  ri  million  was  transferred  to  its  subgrantees. 
Thus  Labor's  audit  covered  only  about  $692,000  of  administrative 
•expenses  and  was  void  of  any  analysis  of  tre  $27.7  million  ad- 
ministered by  subgrantees,  where  the  job  training  was  provided 
and  the  public  service  jobs  were  being  performed. 

When  the  original  CETA  legislation  was  passed  in  December 
1973.  Labor  had  144  professional  auditors.    By  June  1974,  when 
the  firtft  increment  of  CETA  funds  reached  prime  sponsors,  the 
.professional  audit  staff  had  beea  reduced  to  106  positions. 

In  fiscal  1975,'  the  director  of  the  internal  audit  staff 
'  requested  30  additional  positions,  but  five  audit  positions 
were  added  from  reallocations  within  the  Department. 

By  the  end  of  fiscal  1976  when  the  first  two-year  audit 
oeriod  was  ending,  requests  for  more  staff  never  got  past 
Labor's  own  budget  review  process.    The  staff  level  remained 
at  111  until  fiscal  1977  when  the  audit  staff  requested  26 
more  positions.    Again,  Laoor  disallowed  the  request.  However, 
a  supplemental  reqiest  of  20  additional  positions  was  submitted 
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later  that  year  and  approved  by  the  Department,  the  0MB  and 
the  Congress.    One  position  was  designated  for  direct  audit 
.  support  and  19  were  added  to  the  staff  as  auditors. 

In  fiscal  1978,  an  additional  29  positions  were  requested 
by  the  audit  staff.    The  Department  requested  20  positions 
which  were  approved  by  0MB  and  Congress.    However,  all  20 
positions  were  allocated  to  the  ntwly  established  Office  of 
Special  Investigations,  which  later  absorbed  the  audit  group 
and  subsequently  became  the  Office  of  inspector  General. 
In  addition,  6  positions  were  transferred  out  of  audit  as  a 
result  of  decisions  within  the  Department  leaving  124  auditor 
positions  as  of  July  1979.    in  responding  to  our  draft  report. 
Labor  stated  that  the  Office  of  Audits  now  has  183  authorized 
professional  positions. 

This  concludes  my  statement  and  I  will  try  to  answer 
any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Quayi^.  Let  me  berin  by  trying  to  put  this  in  perspec- 
tive. When  we  get  into  the  CETA  program  or  any  Government 
program,  one  of  the  responsibilities  that  we  all  have  is  to  try  to  get 
the  most  efficiency  out  of  our  taxpayers'  money.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  will  dispute  that  as  our  responsibility. 

In  your  analysis  of  the  audits  that  you  have  done  of  the  CETA 
program,  do  you  have  a  total  doUar  fi^re  that  you  have  been  able 
to  place  on  fraud,  abuse  and  waste  m  the  program?  You  talked 
about  the  vulnerability  aspect  and  about  some  of  the  other  cases, 
but  I  have  been  unable  to  get  a  total  figure  on  the  category  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

Mr.  ScANTLEBURY.  No;  that  would  be  an  extremely  difficult  thing 
to  do.  In  the  first  olace,  you  have  two  kinds  of  fraud  For  example, 
you  have  that  kina  which  has  been  identified  and  you  know  i«bout, 
and  vou  have  the  part  that  has  not  been  identified  and  you  have 
not  found  out  about.  Of  course,  it  is  very  difficult  to  estimate  how 
much  there  is  of  the  fraud  that  has  not  been  identified. 

In  the  fraud  category,  particularly,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  made  a  studv  of  21  agencies.  We  covered  a  2y2-year  period 
ending  March  31,  1979,  and  we  found  that  there  were  TT^OOO  report- 
ed cases  in  those  21  agencies,  the  amount  of  money  involved  was 
not  as  large  as  many  estimates  have  been  made.  The  total  amount 

of  money  involved  was  in  the  neighborhood   

-Thisrof-courseris^he  identified  part  of  the  fraud  and  we  are  qot 
sure  how  many  cases,  there  may  be  of  fraud  that  has  not  been 
identified.  But  that  was  limited  only  to,  I  might  mention,  things 
that  the  Federal  Government  >\as  responsible  for.  In  other  words, 
if  a  State  had  the  money  or  a  city  had  the  money  and  the  fraud 
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was  committed  at  that  level,  we  would  not  have  that  kind  of 
information  because  we  dealt  with  the  files  that  each  of  the  agen- 
cies have  with  regard  to  particular  fraud  cases  that  came  to  their 

attention.  *  u      i.  i 

But  that  is  kind  of  a  general'  ballpark  figure  for  the  whole 
Government.  We  do  not  have  good  statistics  on  just  this  program 
alone 

Senavor  Quayle.  In  regard  to  the  $250  million  that  you  talked 
about,  or  77,000  cases  in  21  agencies— that  is,  $250  million  out  of 
what  total  amount  of  moneys  expended?  Do  you  have  a  percentage 
fififure? 

Mr  ScANTLEBURY.  We  have  not  made  that  to  a  percentage— 7- 

Senator  Quayle.  I  xnban  $250  million  out  of  what  total?  That  is 
what  I  am  trying  to  determine.  .   ,t.  .  u 

Mr.  ScANTilEBURY.  We  could  perhaps  compute  thc-t;  we  have  not 
done  it.  It  would  be  a  very  small  percentage.  ,     .  r 

Senator  Quayle.  I  would  be  interested  in  having  that  informa- 
tion if  you  could  provide  it.  You  do  not  have  to  do  it  right  now, 
could  you  provide  that  later.  i_         j  *r 

Mr.  ScANTLEBURY.  We  could  try  to  provide  that  for  the  record,  if 
you  would  like.  But  "ou  have  to  recognize  that  that  is  only  the 
identified  fraud  and  we  are  not  sure  how  good  we  are  in  identifying 
the  fraud.  There  may  be  an  awful  lot  of  it  going  on  that  we  are  not 
able  to  identify.  .1 

[Additional  information  submitted  for  the  record:] 

The  total  funds  budgeted  for  the  21  agencies  over  the  2V:,  year  ,Pf."o<i  c^.^e^^^^^y 
our  review  of  known  fraud  cases  was  extremely  atwut  a  triHion  dolla^ 

approximately  $250  million  dollars  in  losses  to  fraud  identified  by  the  agencies 
during  the  Kime  period  would  be  an  extremely  small  percentage,  less  than  1 
percent. 

Senator  Quayle.  But  you  reviewed  77,000  cases,  or  identified 
77,000*^ 

Mr  ScANTLEBURY.  Well,  the  agencies  keep  a  file;  these  21  agen- 
cies that  we  visited  keep  a  file  on  each  fraud  case  that  is  brought 
to  their  attention.  There  were  77,000  of  those  files  that  were  m- 
cluded  in  our  study.  We  actually  took  a  statistical  sample  of  them 
and  we  really  studied  about  4,000  individual  cases,  and  pur  statis- 
tics are  based  on  a  projection  from  that  statistical  sample  ot  4,UUU 
cases. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  of  the  4,000  case  you  studied,  in  how  many 
cases  did  you  find  fraud?  Was  it  4,000? 

Mr.^ScANTLEBURY.  Yes;  these  were  all  cases  that  fell  under  the 
general  definition.  4 

Senator  Quayle.  On  the  CETA  program,  do  you  have  a  list  of  the 
fraud  cases  in  that  particular  program? 

Mr.  ScANTLEBURY.  We  have  some  that  came  out  of  this  particular 
review. 

SenatonQuAYLE,  Do  you  have  any  idea  how  many? '  . 

Mr  Egan  There  was  a  total  of  430  cases  from  Labor.  I  do  not 
know  particularly  whether  they  were  all  CETA.  These  were  the 
cases  that  the  Department  of  Ubor  had  identified  as  fraud  or 
illegal  acts,  which  we  then  sampled.  We  could  find  out  for  you 
exactly  how  many  of  those-.430  were  CETA  problems. 

[Additional  information  provided  for  the  record:] 
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Of  the  430  fraud  cases  at  DOL,  1!)4  or,  45  percent  involved  the  CETA  program. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  would  be  interested  in  narrowing  it  down  to 
the  actual  CETA  fraud  cases.  I  would  also  be  interested  if  we  could 
make  a  con^parison.  My  question  is,  Is  this  particular  program 
wrought  with  fraud  any  more  than  other  Government  programs?  Is 
this  something  inherent  in  the  way  that  the  system  works  with  the 
prime  sponsors  and  the  subgrantees  and  the  lack  of  internal  con- 
trols that  makes  it  more  vulnerable  to  fraud?  This  is  what  we  are 
searching  for,  the  question  we  are  trying  to  answer. 

Mr.  ScANTLEBURY.  I  do  not  think  that  aur  statistics  would  really 
answer  that  question  because  there  are  a  lot  of  things  you  have  to 
consider,  like  the  internal  controls  that  we  found— and,  of  course, 
now  we  are  going  down  below  the  level;  you  know,  we  are  dealing 
just  at  the  Federal  level  and  a  lot  of  the  problems  that  we  found  in 
our  study  of  weaknesses  in  internal  controls  were  below  the  Feder- 
al level. 

So,  the  statistics  that  we  would  have  would  not  necessarily  be 
useful  in  making  that  kind  of  an  assessment  because  so  much  of 
this  money  was  handled  and  the  vulnerability  to  fraud  was  below 
the  Federal  level. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  think  that  there  is  more  vulnerability  to 
fraud  with  agencies  and  subgrantees  who  are  below  the  Federal 
level  of  government? 

Mr.  SicANTLEBURY.  Well,  in  this  particular  case,  we  found  that 
there  were  lots  of  weaknesses  in  internal  controls,  and  when  these 
weaknesses  exist,  it  makes  it  easier.  You  know,  the  purpose  of 
internal  control  is  to  catch  fraud  and  prevent  errors,  and  when 
have  these  kinds  of  weaknesses  in  the  program  or  in  an  organiza- 
tion that  controls  the  program,  then  you  are  very  susceptible  to 
having  that  sort  of  thing  occur. 

Senator  Quayle.  It  is  more  likely  to  occur  in  that  kind  of  a  non- 
federal system  rather  than  if  the  controls  and  the  operations  were 
retained  at  the  Federal  level? 

Mr.  ScantLebury.  No,  no,  I  am  not  saying  that.  Whenever  you 
have  an  organization  that  has  poor  internal  controls,  it  is  easier  to 
steal  from  it  or  to  make  errors  in  that  organization  than  it  is  in  an 
organization  where  you  have  good  internal  controls,  whether  it  is 
Federal,  State  or  local;  you  know,  it  can  be  at  any  level. 

In  this  program,  we  found  that  generally  the  internal  controls  in 
the  organizations  we  visited  were  not  very  strong.  You  know,  our 
work  that  we  did  in  this  particular  study  was  aimed  at  trying  to 
assess  if  these  particular  organizations  have  the  kind  of  a  system 
that  make  it  difficult  to  steal  from  them  or  difficult  to  make  errors, 
and  we  concluded  no,  they  do  not. 

Senatoj*  Quayle.  That  they  are  vulnerable? 
"Mr.  ScANTLEBURY.  That  they  are  vulnerable. 

Senator  Quayle.  How  does  this  compare  with  other  Government- 
run  programs  as  far  as  the  vulnerability  aspect  is  concerned? 
Would  you  say  that  the  CETA,  in  the  way  that  it  is  presently  set 
up,  is  more  vulnerable  to  fraud,  abuse  and  waste  than  other  Gov- 
ernment programs  or  not? 

I  am  trying  to  get  an  analysis.  I  know  you  like  to  stick  to 
statistics  and  audits  and  concise  statements,  but  I  am  trying  to  put 
this  thing  in  perspective. 
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Mr  Egan  We  have  done  another  vulnerability  assessment  of 
Community  Services  Administration  cap  agencies  Can  agencies  are 
similar  in  some  regards  to  subgrantees.  If  anything,  I  would  say. 
they  are  similar  in  terms  of  problems  with  internal  control  weak- 
nesses. So,  I  think  at  the  local  level,  you  run  into  problems,  1  think, 
in  terms  of  strong  internal  controls.  c     ■  ■ 

I  would. ^ay  that  the  cap  agencies  of  the  Community  Services 
Administration  are  probably  very  similar  in  terms  of  our  tindings. 
We  have  a  report  we  have  issued  on  the  Community  Services 
"Administration.  We  would  be  glad  to  furnish  that  to  the  comnriit- 
tee,  and  it  has  the  same  types  of  problems  that  we  noted  in  the 
vulnerability  assessment  for  Labor.  ,u  »  fu^ 

Mr  SCANTLEBURY.  Just  in  general,  we  do  not  believe,  that  the 
Federal  Gove^nment  as  a  whole  has  very  strong  systems  of  internal 
control  By  and  large,  what  happens  is  that  when  a  new  accounting 
system  and  managerial  system  that  supports  it  is  created,  it  usual- 
ly starts  out  being  pretty  well  designed  and  having  a  good  control 
system.  But  as  it  operates  over  a  period  of  years,  the  controls 
become-well,  in  many  cases,  they  are  just  taken  off;  they  are 

^*'a  \of  of  them  you  know,  function  through  data  processing  sys- 
tems and  over  the  years  the  data  processing  people  take  out  some 
of  tli'e  controls  to  make  the  process  run  more  smpothly,  or  they 
need  some  more  storage  space  so  they  take  out  some  of  the  rou- 
tines that  are,  in  essence,  controls.  ,  ■  , 

In  the  area  where  people  are  the  controls  before  you  get  into  the 
data  processing  system,  when  there  are  personnel  cuts,  sometimes 
two  persons  wind  up  doing  one  job,  when  the  original  design  pro- 
vided for  them  to  check  on  each  other.  Then  new  people  come  in 
and  the  way  the  job  is  supposed  to  function  is  not  explained  to 
them  adequately  and  they  do  something  different,  which  destroys 
the  control  procedure.  .  .     r  »u 

In  industry,  generally  they  have  reviews  that  are  made  ot  their 
internal  control  systems;  it  is  usually  when  they  have  their  annual 
audit  when  the  public  accountants  come  in.  They  check  over  the 
internal  control  systems  and  see  that  they  are  functioning  ade- 
quately. We  do  not  do  that  in  the  Government. 

Sometimes,  the  internal  auditors  in  the  agencies  will  do  some 
checks  of  those  controls.  As  we  are  reporting  here,  we  do  some 
checks  but  there  is  not  a  regular,  routine  method  of  checking  the 
systems.  So,  a  lot  of  them  just  fall  into  disrepair  over  a  period  of 

So  I  think  you  would  have  to  say  that  the  whole  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  certainly  not  a  model  as  far  as  having  good  internal 
control  systems.  We  have  been  supportive  of  legislation;  there  are 
two  bills  in  the  Senate.  One  is  called  the  Financial  Integrity  Act, 
which  we  have  been  very  supportive  of  because  it  would  require 
agencies  to,  at  least  once  a  year,  check  their  internal  control  sys- 
tems to  see  that  they  are  functioning  adequately. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  say  that  the  Federal  Government  is  not  a 
model  for  an  internal  control  sybiem,  and  I  will  concede  that  point. 
What  I  am  trying  to  get  at  is  what  kind  of  a  system  could  we 
devise  that  would  assure  internal  control.  You  mentioned  this  f  i- 
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nancial  Integrity  Act.  Is  that  the  best  course  of  action?  Could  we 
apply  this  to  the  CETA  program  as  well? 

Mr..  ScANTLEBURY.  Well,  the  Financial  Integrity  Act,  of  course, 
applies  at  the  Federal  level,  so  it  would  not  necessarily  catch  the 
subgrantees  and  grantees,  and  so  f;rth,  that  are  not  part  of  the 
Federal  system.  That  is  where  I  think  .the  audit  is  important;  not 
only  the  audit  that  is  made  by  the  Labor  auditors  or  is  made  by  the 
public  accountants  who  do  the  audit  [there  are  different  arrange- 
ments] but  it  is  a  combination  of  two  things. 

You  need  to  have  the  audits  donej  and  they  need  to  report  the 
internal  control  weaknesses  they  fiTid,  and  then  the  management 
of  the  agency  need°  to  be  sure  that  those  weaknesses  are  corrected. 
I  think  we  have  had  breakdowns  all  the  way  along;  we  have  not 
had  strong  enforcement  so  that  weaknesses  get  corrected  and  we 
have  not  had  all  the  programs  audited  regularly.  That  is  the  real 
way  that  I  see  to  bring,  you  know,  those  kinds  of  controls—be  sure 
that  the  money  is  handled  properly. 

Senator  Quayle.  What  kind  of  recommendation  could  you  make 
to  us  about  the  CETA  program  from  a  structural  point  of  view?  V 
get  the  feeling  that  perhaps  this  so-called  subgrantee  program,  the 
way  that  it  is  set  up  now,  at  least  from  your  viewpoint  is  not  the 
best;  that  you  lose  some  control  and  you  do  not  have  the  internal 
controls  and  that  it  would  be  more  vulnerable  to  w^ste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  than  another  system. 

You  mentioned  the  CAP  program  which  is  similarly  set  up.  Well, 
both  of  those  agencies  have  a  lot  of  questions  and  a  lot  of  docuv 
mente^  cases  of  fraud  and  mismanagement.  Do  you  think  this  is 
inherent  in  the  structure  that  has  been  established  for  these  two 
agencies,  or  is  it  just  the  management  of  the  system? 

Mr.  ScANTLEBURY.  Well,  we  really  have  not  addressed  that  yet. 
Now,  in  this  particular  case,  we  took  a  look  at  the  existing  struc- 
ture and  asked,  "How  are  the  controls?"  You  know,  we  went  down 
from  one  level  to  another  to  see  whether  there  were  problems  in 
controls.  We  did  not  really  address  the  idea  of  what  could  be 
changed  in  the  system  to  have  better  controls. 

You  know,  I  guess  the  most  important  part  of  this  system  is 
delivering  the  service,  and  you  try  to  construct  a  control  system  so 
that  it  will  not  get  in  the  way  of^ whatever  is  the  best  way  to 
provide  the  service  to  the  people  who  are  to  benefit.  You  devise  a 
control  system  that  will  control  the  funds  in  whatever  system  is 
decided  upon  by  the  program  people. 

We  are  doing  a  study  right  now  which  we  have  just  started  on,  in 
which  we  are  taking  those  77,000  cases  we  were  talking  about  a 
few  minutes  ago  and  we  are  trying  to  identify  what  kinds  of 
programs  seem  to  be  particularly  vulnerable  to  fraud  and  why.  We 
are  hopeful  that  some  of  the  kinds  t)fthings  you  are  getting  at  may 
come  out  of  that,  but  I  do  not  have  that  information  yet. 

Senator  Ouayle.  When  do  you  think  that  study  will  be  complet- 
ed? Do  you  nave  any  idea? 

.  Mr.  SCANTLEBURY.  Well,  right  at  this  point  we  have  these  4,000 
statistical  samples  in  a  computer  and  we  are  getting  a  run  out  of  it 
now  which  will  try  to  identify  for  us  the  individual  programs  that 
have  had  the  most  problems  with  fraud  and  abuse,  and  then  we  are 
going  to  try  to  look  at  what  point  in  their  internal  control  system 
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does  it  seem  to  be  that  these  sorts  of  problems  occur.  Until  we  get 

that  and  see  what  we  have,  it  is  going  to  b(  very  hard  for  us  to 

plan  what  kind  of  a  time  frame  we  have.  So,  we  are  kind  of  in  a 

preliminary  stage  as  far  as  planning  a  time  frame. 

^  As  soon  as  we  get  that  data  together  and  I  get  some  kind  of  an 

idea,  I  would  be  glad  to  provide  you  with  that. 
[Additional  information  provided  for  the  record:] 
The  following  is  a  list  of  program  areas  where  agencies  identified  a  substantial 

number  of  fraud  cases: 

Agency  and  program:  ft,^o 
Soc\a\  Security  Administration— Supplemental  security  income  program...  10,0«« 

Department  of  Agriculture— Food  stamps   6,536 

Social  Security  Administration— Hetirement  program   2,332 

Veterans  Administration— Housing  and  loan  guarantee  assistance   1,259 

Housing  and  Urban  Development— FHA  single  family  mortgage  insur- 
ance *.   ^4C 

Social  Security  Administration— Title  II  disability   oOb 

Senator  Quayle.  I  think  it  would  not  only  be  interesting  to  this 
subcommittee,  but  I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  us  in  general. 
As  you  know,  the  will  of  this  administration,  which  I  certainly- 
support— I  do  not  know  what  the  final  verdict  will  be  in  the  Con- 
gress—is tQ.move  toward  the  block  grant  concept. 

From  your  testimony  here  this  morning,  it  appears  you  feel  that 
if  you  lose  a  little  bit  of  control,  perhaps  we  may  have  more  of  a 
problem  with  fraud,  abuse,  and  mismanagement,  which  is  some- 
thing that  many  of  us  are  adamant  about  correcting.  My  conclu;^ 
sion  from  listening  to  you  today  is  that  there  have  been  sooi^et^ 
serious  questions  raised,  and  we  had  better  address  what  kinds  of 
controls  we  are  going  to  need  in  order  to  go  along  with  the  block 
grant  concept  that  we  are  presently  trying  to  embark  upon. 

Mr.  ScANTLEBURY.  Well,  I  think  Congress,  of  course,  has  to  decide 
how  much  control  it  wants  over  these  various  programs.  For  exam- 
ple, revenue  sharing,  has  very  few  requirements  as  to  how  the 
money  shall  be  controlled,  so  that  there  is  not  a  great  deal  to  audit 
against  in  that  particular  circumstance. 

Now,  with  block  grants,  if  the  Congress  wishes  to  maintain  that 
control  over  those  funds,  you  can  still  audit  to  see  whether  the 
money  is  properly  safeguarded  and  whether  they  have  the  proper 
internal  controLsystems  over  the  funds.  But  I  think  it  is  a  matter 
of  choice  as^tohow  much  control  you  want  to  relinquish  when  you 
give  them  the  block  grants. 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  I  cannot  predict  the  final  outcome  of 
Congress.  My  own  viewpoint  is  that  we  would  like  to  give  them  as 
muclvauthority  in  decisionmaking  policies  as  possible.  But  I  do  not 
want  to  have  it  misused  and  mismanaged  and  go  to  things  that  are 
corrupt.  We  need  accountability  for  these  funds. 

I  do  not  want  to  tell  them  exactly  how  to  spend  it,  but  once  it  is  ' 
expended,  I  think  there  ought  to  be  accountability.  It  is  the  taxpay- 
ers money  that  we  are  talking  about  and  this  iSv  no  free  lunch 
where  we  are  just  going  to  give  it  out  and  say,  "Weil;  you  can  do 
with  it  whatever  you  darned  well  please,"  and  not  be  concerned  or 
sensitive  about  the  fraud  aspect,  or  the  waste  or  the  mismanage- 
ment. I  think  these  problems  are  inherent  in  a  lot  of  the  programs 
and  something  that  everybody  is  against,  but  do  not  seem  to  be 
able  to  do  much  about. 
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Well,  if  vou  could  give  us  the  cases  on  fraud,  we  would  appreci- 
ate it,  and  if  you  could  also  give  us  a  documented  figure  of -the 
CETA  program,  and  maybe  you  are  going  ^to  have  to  make  an 
estimate  on  your  reports  on  how  much  inefficiency,  waste,  and 
management  ther^  is.  You  have  cited  a  couple  of  figures.  Can  you 
project  that  in  a  percentage? 

Mr.  ScANTLEBURY.  Well,  the  only  thing  that  we  would  probably 
be  able  to  project  would  be  fraud,  because  that  study  that  I  talked 
about  did  not  cover  waste  or  inefficiency.  It  just  covered  fraud. 

Senator  Quayle.  Of  the  documented  fraud  cases,  how  much  of 
those  moneys  have  been  returned  to  the  Government?  Do  you  have 
that  figure? 

Mr.  ScANTLEBURY.  We  have  that.  Do  you  remember  that  statis- 
tic? 

Mr.  Egan.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  number,  but  we  could  sure 
provide  it  for  you.  It  is  an  interesting  thing;  with  the  77,000  cases, 
only  about  12,000  of  them  went  to  the  U.S.  attorney  for  prosecu- 
-  tion.  Somewhere  along  the  way,  some^of  those  cases  had  been 
resolved  administratively  and  dollars  have  been  recovered.  But  we 
can  sure  provide  the  exact  amount  of  money  recovered  for  those 
77,000. 

[Additional  information  supplied  for  the  record:] 

According  to  agency  records,  they  planned  to  recover  about  $43  million  of  the 
funds  lost  through  fraud  during  the  period  of  our  review. 

Senator  -Quayle.  OK,  also,  I  would  like  youi;  analysis  on  this 
particular  system  as  compared  with  other  Goverhment  systems  on 
the  vulnerability  aspect  of  the  fraud,  waste  and  abuse,  and  why 
this  is  a  better  system  or  perhaps  a  worse  system  than  others  that 
we  have. 

I  think  that  is  very  important  from  a  procedural  point  of  view  as 
We  try  to  rewrite  this  legislation  next  year.  We  have  gof,  to  know 
what  needs  to  be  done  structurally.  I  do  not  think  tpaX  anybody 
will  say  that  there  will  not  have  to  be  some  chang^ but  we  are 
going  to  have  to  have  your  input. 

I  know  you  do  not  like  to  get  into  that  analysis,  but  we  have  got 
to  have  it.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody  else  who  would  be  more 
capable  in  dealing  with  these  other  agencies  and  looking  at  these 
audits  and  looking  at  these  reviews.  If  you  can  give  us  an  analyt- 
ical summary  of  this  particular  structure  versus  others,  we  would 
be  grateful, 

Mr.  SCANTLEBURY.  Well,  I  think  we  could  provide  you  with  some 
information  on  some  of  the  weaknesses  that  we  perceive,  you  know, 
in  this  particular  way  that  these  prograrns  function.  I  am  not  sure 
that  we  can  compare  that  with  enough  other  Government  pro- 
grams. You  know,  we  have  some  other  ones  that  we  have  data  on.  I 
am  not  sure  that  we  can  give  you  an  opinion  and  say,  "Gee,  this  is 
a  lot  worse  than  the  average  Government  program,  or  it  is  a  lot 
better  than  the  average  Government  program." 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  there  neeas  to  be  some  benchmark  of 
comparabifity,  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  want  to  establish  that. 
Somehow,  we  have  got  to  have  that  guesstimate  to  work  from. 

Mr.  ScANTLEBURY.  I  guess  one  of  my  feelings  is  that,  you  know, 
the  whole  Government  needs  to  improve  its  internal  controls.  You 
'  know,  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  have  become  a  great  concern  of  the 
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aflministration  and  just  a  general  concern  with  Government,  and 
Te  need  to  tighten  up  our  system.  The  best  way  1  know  is  to  have  a 
system  that  is  difficult  to  steal  from. 

In  fact,  this  is  kind  of  interesting,  but  one  of  the  things  we  found 
in  our  study  was  that  the  average  person-  who  steals  from  the 
Government  is  not  a  hardened  criminal;  very  few  hardened  crimi- 
nals are  caught  in  this.  The  average  person  who  steals  from  the 
Government  is  somebody  who  has  never  been  in  trouble  with  the 

law  before.  ,  '        *  t 

Now^  some  of  them  are  Government  employees—2b  percent,  1 
believe,  or  something  like  that.  Others  are  people  who  do  business 
with  the  Government  or  are  recipients  of  welfare  and  these  kinds 
of  people.  Most  of  them  have  never  been  in  trouble  with,  the  law 
before,  but  they  saw  that  the  Government  system  was  so  weak  that 
it  would  be  easy  to  steal  from  it.  So,- they  succumbed  to  that 
One- of  the^things  that  we  can  dp  is  provide  a  very  ditttcult 
"system  to  steal  from— a  good,  solid,  tight  internal  control  system— 
and  we  can  make  it  difficult  for  those  people  to  steal,  and  in  that 
way  we  can  shut  off  a  lot  of  that  fraud.  At  the  same  time,  because 
the  same  kinds  of  controls  prevent  errors,  we  can  shut  off  a  lot  ot 

Senator  Quayle.  OK,  I  thank  you  for  your  participation  and  look 
forward  to  working  with  you. 

Mr.  ScANTLKBURY.  Thank  you. 
'     Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Yeager,  welcome. 

Mr.  Yeager.  Thank  you.  . 

Senator  Quayle.  Who  are  your  two  compatriots.^ 

Mr  Yeager.  On  my  right  is  Mr.  Edward  Stepnick. 

Senator  Quayle.  Would  you  pull  the  microphone  up  so  I  can 
hear  vou*^ 

Mr,  Yeager.  Certainly.  On  my  right  is  Mr.  Edward  Stepnick. 

Senator  Quayle.  How  does  be  spell  his  name? 

Mr.  Stepnick.  S-t-e-p-n-i-c-k.  .  r    ^  in 

Mr  Yeager.  He  is  Assistanl  Inspector  General  for  Audit  un  m> 
left  is  Mr.  Mac"Statham,  S-t-a  h-a-m,  Assistant  Inspector  General 
for  Investigations.  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Do  you  have  a  statement.^ 

Mr.  Yeager.  Yes,  I  do,  Senator. 

Senator  Quayle.  All  right;  go  ahead  and  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  FRANK  A.  YEACJEH.  ACTIN(;  DEPITY  INSPEC- 
TOR GENERAL.  OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOH  GENERAL.  ACCOMPA- 
NIED BY  EDWARD  STEPNICK,  ASSISTANT  INSPECTOR  (JENLR- 
AL  FOR  AUDIT:  AND  MAC  STATHAM.  ASSISTANT  INSPECTOR 
GKNERAL  FOR  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  Yeager.  Thank  you.  .  • 

Mr  Chairman,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before 
you  today  to  provide  information  for  the  subcommittee  to  consider 
prior  to  developing  and  evaluating  new  employment  and  training 
legislation  With  me  is  Mr.  Edward  Stepnick,  Assistant  Id  tor 
Audit,  and  Mr.  Mac  Statham.  Assistant  IG  for  Investigation^. 

Auditors  from  the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General  and  the  prede- 
cessor audit  organizations  in  the  Department  of  Labor  have  con- 
ducted periodic  audits  of  CETA  prime  sponsors  and  other  LblA 
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grantees  and  contractors  for  7  years.  These  audits  generally  serve 
,  as  a  basic  tool  for  preventing  and  detecting  unauthorized  expendi- 
tures and  seeing  that  the  Congressional  intent  of  CETA  is  carried 
out. 

Audits  are  required  to  be  conducted  not  less  than  once  every  2 
years.  We  have,  in  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  not  been  able  to 
fulfill  this  requirement.  Approximately  85  percent  of  our  audit 
resources  have  been  devoted  to  CETA.  Yet,  until  March  1981,  there 
were  prime  sponsors  that  had  never  been  audited.  If  resources  had 
been  available  to  meet  this  audit  requirement,  CETA  grantees 
could  have  been  audited  at  least  three  times  by  now. 

Recent  changes  brought  about  by  attachment  P  of  0MB  circular 
A-102  and  departmental  regulations  allow  grantees  to  arrange  for 
their  own  audits.  These  provisions  are  allowing  us  to  close  some  of 
ihe  gaps  in  audit  coverage  that  have  occurred  in  the  past.  Howev- 
er, all  of  the  gaps  Will  not  be  closed.  These  provisions  on^y  apply  to 
State  and  local  government  grantees,  not  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions at  this  time.  Further,  grantee-procured  audits  will  require 
careful  supervision  and  quality  assessment  by  the  Ofilce  of  Inspec- 
tor General. 

During  the  12  months  ending  March  31,  1981,  our  work  resulted* 
""in  thW issuance  of  319  audit  reports  on  CETA  grantees  and  contrac- 
tors. Specifically,  these  audits  evaluated  whether  financial  oper- 
ation* were  properly  conducted,  financial  reports  were  fairly  pre- 
sented,' and  recipient  organizations  complied  with  applicable  CETA 
requirements.  They  covered  programs  operated  by  CETA  State  and 
loca|  prime  sponsors  (157),  Indian  and  other  native  American 
grarite^s  i4),  migrants  and  seasonal  farm  worker  grantees  (22),  Job 
•  Corjps  Center  contractors  (29),  and  special  activity  programs  for 
research  and  demonstration  projects  administered  by  the  Ofilce  of 
NatJional  Programs  of  the  Employment  and  .Training  Administra- 
tiorj  (107). 

These  audits  resulted  in  numerous  recommendations  to  strength- 
en Jaccounting  procedures  and  internal  controls,  and  provided  man- 
agement with  information  on  how  to  operate  programs  more  eco- 
nomically and  efficiently.  We  questioned  $153  million  in  program 
expenditures  primarily  due  to  noncompliance  with  program  re- 
ulrementS  or  an  accountability  gap  resulting  from  inadequate 
opumentation  to  support  the'  validity  *of  program  expenditures, 
pur  audit  experience  shows  program  {Management  problems  in 
tifree  general  areas:  first,  the  enrollment  of  ineligible  participants; 
second,  poor  financial  management  systems;  third,  inadequate 
monitoring  of  subgrantee  activities.  Of  particular  concern  are  prob- 
lems at  the  subgrantee  level  which  could  have*  been  avoided  if 
proper  controls  had  been  implemented  and  exercised  by  the  prime 
sponsors  or  recipients.  Subgrantee  monitoring  must  be  improved 
for  the  CETA  program  tq  operate  properlv  because  subgrantees 
spend  most  of  the  money  and  deliver  most  of  the  services. 

The  CETA  amendments  of  1978  provided  for  independent  moni- 
toring units  and  eligibility  verification  ^^stems  to  be  placed  at  all 
prime  sponsors.  Because  of  the  timejfequired  to  implement  and 
staff  these  units,  we  are  just  beginning  to  audit  areas  where  these 
units  are  in  place  We  hope  to  be  able  to  determine  how  successful 
these  units  have  been  in  eliminating  the  enrollment  of  ineligible 
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'    participants.  At  this  point,  our  audits  continue  to  show  ineligibl^^  * 
participants  in  the  program.  In  our  most  recent  semiannual  report.  ^  J 
over  $3  million  was  questioned  in  this  area.  »  u  *u 

Our  audits  show  the  current  most  prevalent  problems  to  be  those  . 
'associated  with  the    monitoring  of  subgrantee  activities  and  poor 
financial  management  systems.  In  our  March  semiannual  report, 
over  S27.5  million  was  questioned  because  of  uni-esolved^ubgrantee 
•audits.  Howevfer,  further  analysis  of  the  $27.5  million  would  show 
the  underlying  causes  to  be  attributed  either  to  ineligible  partici- 
pants or  poor  financial  management  systems. 
.       Common  financial  management  system  problems  identified  at 
both  the  grantee  and  subgrantee  level  have  been  msufiicieat  docu- 
mentation to  support  program  costs,  financial  reports  not  traceable 
to  accounting  records,  improper  indirect  cost  plans,  and  violation  of 

""^ManT^rthf  deficiencies  disclosed  in  the  319  reports  issued 
durine  the  past  12  months  were  also  disclosed  m  prior  audite. 
There  has  been  a  lack  of  aggressive  corrective  actions  designed  to 
implement  sound  financial  management  systems  and  eliminate 
weaknesses  in  internal  control.  Other  contributing  factors  have  > 
been  the  complexity  of  .the  CETA  programs  and  their  regulations 
and  a  lack  of  concern  about  accountability  by  some  grantees  and 

'"ev^T^o^  recognizes  that  administering  the  CETA  program  is  an  . 
administrative  challenge  of  immense  proportions  CETA  activities 
vaS  widely  and  the  regulations  are  complex.  While  there  has  been 
some  progress,  significant  improvements  still  are  needed  to  insure 
•  that  the  prime  sensors  who  deal  with  subgrantees  xyrite  effective 
contracts  properly  monitor  and  audit  their  activities,  and  take 
timely  and  adequate  corrective  action  to  resolve  weaknesses. 

Another  problem  attributable  to  the  lack  of  improvement  m  the 
administration  of  CETA  programs  is  the  fact  that  the  Employment 
and  Tracing  Administration  has  moved  slowly  m  the  past  to  re-  , 
solve  dufetioned  costs  and  related'  audit  findings  resulting  from 
audits  On  March  31.  1981,  over  $237  million  existed  ""resolved 
questioned  costs  from  CETA  audits.  The  Supplemental  Appropri- 
ations Act  of  1981  requires  that  all  of  these  costs  be  resolved  by 
September  30,  1981.  Preliminary  results  indicate  that  suhstantial 
progress  has  been  made  during  the  2  months  subsequent  to  March 
Approximately  $100  million  has  been /esolved  Ju/mg  these  two 

'"Sfice  of  Inspector  General  investigative  effort^  directed  to  the 
CETA  program  has.  in  large  measure,  been  in  response  to  allega- 
tions of  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  from  the  Employment  and  rrain- 
ine  Administration,  other  public  officials,  and  members  ot  tne 
public.  As  a  result,  our  inquiries  have  focused  on  prime  sponsors 
and  subgrantees  where  some  indication  of  potential  wrongdoing 
exists  For.this  reason,  it  is  impossible  to  characterize  the  results  ot 
our  investigative  work  as  typical  of  the  entire  program.  As  we 
develop  our  ability  to  initiate  investigations  which  are  based  more 
on  a  random  selection  method  rather  than  reaction  to  complaints.  . 
generalizations  concerning  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in  the  Lt^lA  . 
program  will  be  possible. 

^  40    ■  ..  ' 
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Our  reactive  investigations  to  date  reflect  that  the  degree  of 
outright,  knowingly  intentional  efforts  to  gain  access  to  CETA 
funds  solely  for  the  purpose  of  self-enrichment  are  relatively  un- 
common. However,  where  such  instances  are  found,  the  scheme  is 
relatively  blatant  and  is  disclosed  by  effective  program  monitoring. 

We  are  concerned  that  while  such  schenies  have  been  relatively 
uncommon,  we  do  not  have  the  resources  to  probe  areas  where 
more  sophisticated  criminal  activities  may  be  occurring.  Experi- 
enced potential  violators  with  a  knowledge  of  the  system  could 
devise  schemes  to  defraud  which  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
detect  simply  generating  false  paperwork  in  connection  with  their 
grant  Such  schemes  would  be  difficult  to  detect  by  either  audit  or 
monitoring  processes. 

A  significant  portion  of  our  CETA  investigations  focus  on  falsifi- 
cation of  records  which  are  used  as  measures  of  the  program's 
success.  Included  are  applications  for  CETA  employment,  training 
statistics,  and  records  of  placement  resulting  from  contact  with  the 
program.  The  motivation  for  such  crimes  is  self-perpetuation  of 
prog-rams  and  the  resultant  administrative  employment  as  well  as 
the  availability  of  CETA  programs  for  other  than  CETA  purposes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  our  comments  have  been  helpful,  and  we 
would  be  pleased  to.  try  and  answer  any  questions  you  may  have. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Yeager;  they  have 
been. 

How  many  criminal  cases  have  been  uncovered  in  the  CETA 
program  since  its  inception? 

Mr.  ^Yeager.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  figures  with  us  since  its 
inception.  We  can  give  you  some  data  on  the  last  year,  if  that 
would  be  helpful. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK. 

Mr.  Statham.  Maybe  I  cart  just  answer  that.  Senator  Quayle.  We 
have  had,  over  this  past  year  and  this  year  to  date,  approximately 
34  indictments. 

Senator  Quayle.  Pull  the  microphone  closer;  I  cannot  hear  you. 
Mr.  Statham.  Excuse  me;  approximately  34  indictments  over  the 
last  year. 
Senator  Quayle.  34  indictments?  ^ 

Mr.  Statham.  And,  to  date,  about  30  convictions  in  that  area. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  how  many  of  the  34  indictments— there  are 
obviously  other  criminal  cases  that  you  referred  for  prosecution.  Do 
you  have  a  number  

Mr  Statham.  Obviously,  they  take  them  as  they  can  because  of 
their  workload. 

Senator  Quayle.  Yes;  how  many  criminal  cases  have  we  actually 
uncovered? 

Mr.  Statham.  We  have  referred  to  the  U.S.  attorney  about  47 
cases  this  year.  We  referred  somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  159 
last  year,  sir. 

Senator  Quayle.  All  right.  Over  100  last  year,  and  of 
the  159,  there  were  34  indictments? 

Mr.  Statham.  Yes,  sir,  and  some  of  those  have  been  declined  for 
administrative  purposes,  others  are  still  pending  a  decision  by  the 
U.S.  attorney. 
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Senator  Quayle.  And  so  far  this  year,  47  criminal  cases  have 
l!)66n  rcfGrrGcl  cvcr*^ 
Mr.  Statham.  Yes,  sir,  approximately;  that  was  through  the  end 

of  I^ay  ' 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  know  how  many  indictments  there  are 
for  this  year?  Do  you  have  a  figure? 

Mr.  Statham.  Thirty-four,  sir. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thirty-four  this  year? 

Mr.  Statham.  Yes,  sir.  * 

Senator  Quayle.  Is  that  the  same  as  last  year'' 

Mr.  Statham.  No;  I  have  34  this  year,  and  then  we  had  6\)  last 
year.  ,  .  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  OK,  34  so  far  this  year. 

Mr.  Statham.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK,  has, this  increased  over  the  years.'' 

Mr.  Yeager.  Well,  we  do  not  have  data  from  the  beginning  ot  the 
program.  You  see,  this  is  a  new  organization;  we  did  not  have 
responsibility  for  investigations  until  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gener- 
al was  established  in  1978.  Our  data  Systems  really  start  with  the 
inception  of  our  program  and  our  responsibilities. 

Mr.  Statham.  Really,  for  a  management  information  system,  it 
begins  at  the  beginning  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  -    ,  r 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  y^u  have  a  dollar  figure  on  the  amount  ot 
money  that  was  involved  in  these  criminal  cases? 

Mr.  Statham.  Not  with  me;  I  do  not,  sir. 

Senator  Quayle,  Could  you  provide  that? 

Mr.  Statham.  I  will  provide  it;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Yeager.  We  will  provide  it. 

[Information  supplied  for  the  record:] 

The  OIG  referred  47  cases  to  U.S  Attorneys  m  fiscal  year  1981  involving 
$18,876,900  m  CETA  funds  OIG  investigations  indicate  ^2.131.400  ot  Iraud  was 
involve(i  in  these  cases 

Senator  Quayle.  OK,  do  you  also  have  a  dollar  figure  on  the 
amount  for  not  only  fraud,  but  waste  and  abuse?  Do  you  have  a 
total  figure  on  that? 

Mr.  Statham.  That  is  a  very  difficult  one,  sir. 

[Information  supplied  for  the  record:] 

No  data  is  available  which  will  show  the  amount  of,  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  in 
CETA  OIG  mvestigatiotib  of  CETA  are  in  response  to  complaints  Our  lindings  in 
these  cases  provide  no  basis  for  projection  to  the  entire  CETA  prqjram  In  addition, 
our  data  provides  information  on  fraud  in  investigationsMn  which  we  find  cnminal 
activity.  This  data  does  not  consider  the  dollar  value  of  contracts  investigated  in 
which  no  fraud  was  found. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  know  it  is.  Everyone  keeps  telling  me  how 
difficult  it  is,  but  everybody  wants  to  have  it.  %^  ^ 

Mr.  Statham.  We  are  toying  with  a  system  right  now  that  is 
strictly  invalid  to  try  to  capture  some  data  that  I  can  provide  you 
with,  but  I  want  to  emphasize  that  it  is  an  invalid  statistic. 

Senator  Quayle.  But  in  your  judgment  from  the  cases  that  you 
have  reviewed,  you  can  come  up  with  an  estimate  on  the  amount  of 

money?  „  .         .   .   .i   ■     i  j 

Mr  Statham.  Yes,  sir,  but  it  will  be  statistically  invalid. 
Senator  Quayle.  .OK,  we  will  call  it  an  invalid  and  inconclusive 

guesstimate  on  what  it  is. 
Mr.  Yeager.  A  guesstimate. 
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Senator  Quayle.  But  it  would  he  helpful  just  to  see  where  we 
stand. 

Mr.  Yeager.  But  jt  would  have  to  be  significantly  qualified, 
Senator, 
Senator  Quayle.  Pardon  me? 

Mr.  Yeager. 'Any  figure  Nve  would  give  in  this  area,  we  would 
have  to  qualify  and  give  you  the  qualifications  we  would  place  on 
it. ' 

Senator  Quayle., Fine.  You  know,  you  could  tell  us  the  procedure 
^  that  you  used  to  arrive  at  this  figure,  and  we  would  have  to  take  it 
at  that  value  in  our  discussions. 

Of  all  the  fund.*;  that  have  been  appropriated  and  allocated  to 
CETA,  do  you  have  any  idea  what  percentage  of  these  funds  have 
actually  been  audited?  Have  they  all  at  some  time  been  audited?- 

Mr.  Yeager.  No;  they  have  not  all  been  audited.  As  I  indicated 
in  ipy  testimony,  we  have  been  unable  to  audit,  for  example,  all  of 
the  prime  sponsors.  We  have  finally  been  able  to  initiate  all  the 
audits,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  completed,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  are  devoting  about  So  percent  of  our"  audit  resources  to  this 
effort. 

Now,  the  changes  that  allow  us  to  use  grantee-procured  auditb 
show  promise  of  being  able  to  close  this  audit  gap  We  project  that 
by  fiscal  year  1982,  we  will,  ^iven  current  trends,  be  able  to  meet 
the  once  e^ery  2  years  requirement  and  maintain  a  current  audit 
coverage  of  the  program  with  this  heavy  use  of  grantee-procured 
audits. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  say  that  not  all  of  the  prime  sponsors  have 
c    been  audited  once? 

Mr.  Yeager.  That  is  correct,  Mr.  Chairman.  They  have  not  all 
been  audited  one  time. 

Senator  Quayle.  They  are  supposed  to  have  been  audited  three 
times,  right? 

Mr.  Yeager.  Three  times;  that  is  right. 

Senator  Quayle.  Is  manpower  the  reason? 

Mr.  Yeager.  Manpower;  resources  to  do  the  job.  As  the  GAO 
testimony  pointed  out,  when  the  CETA  legislation  was  passed,  the 
audit  staff,  was  reduced  by  some  40  positions,  from  140  to  about 
100  auditors.  It  is  slowly  being  built  back  up.  but  vou  need  the  staff 
to  do  the  job— even  to  do  the  job,  I  want  to  stress,  with  public 
accounting  firms  because  you  do  need  to  exerci.se  Federal  quality 
control  over  that  effort. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  mean  that  the  Congress  would  place  a 
requirement  in  the  statutory  language  and  then  not  give  you  the 
resources  to  carry  out  that  requirement? 

Mr.  Yeager.  The  requirement  itself  was  imposed  as  a  regulatory 
requirement. 

Senator  Quayle.  Regulatory? 

Mr  Yeager.  Regulatory  requirement  on  tne  Department, 

Senator  Quayle.  It  is  not  statute;  it  just  

Mr.  Yeager.  In  our  regulations. 

Senator  Quayle.  How  do  you  determine  which  one  of  these 
prime  sponsors  gets  audited? 
Mr.  Yeager.  Which  ones? 
Senator  Quayle.  Yes. 
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Mr.  Yeager.  Well,  again,  we  should  be  doing  every  prime  spon- 
sor every  other  year.  Up  until  this  time,  we  have  been  trying  to 
select  on  the  basis  of  our  estimate  as  to  where  the  need  was 

Mr.  Stepnick  can  comment  a  little  more  fully  on  that 
Mr  Stepnick.  Earlier,  we  were  approaching  meeting  the  cyclical 
requirement'  fi-om  the  standpoint  of  the  number  of  entities  to  be 
audited  and  just  moving  ahead  on  a  time  sequential  basis  so  that 
we  could  eventually  cover  them  all.  When  it  became  apparent  that 
we  were  getting  farther  and  farther  behind,  we  took  a  look  at  that 
practice  and  concluded  we  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  meet  the 
requirement  anyway  so  why  not  allocate  our  limited  resources  to 
the  areas  of  greatest  risk  and  vulnerability. 

So  in  the  last  few  years,  we  have  been  purposefully  selecting 
grantees  who  are  the  big  spenders,  ones  where  we  have  indications 
of  prior  high  cost  questions  based  on  earlier  audits,  and  places 
where  the  program  officials  have  indicated  to  us  that  they  feel 
there  are  special  problems. 

By  beginning  to  take  into  account  the  factor  of  risk  and  vulner 
ability,  in  terms  of  total  dollars  we  are  probably  doing  a  little  bit 
better  statistically  than  in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  the  numoer  of 
entities,  which  has  been  a  traditional  way  of  measuring. 

When  we  are  able  to  fully  implement  the  system  of  grantee- 
procured  audits,  we  will  be  able  to  devote  our  resources  to  the  big 
spenders  and  allow  the  grantees  to  arrange  audits  for  the  less  risky 
ones  I  think  that  while  this  is  not  as  good  as  having  enough 
Federal  auditors  to  make  thorough  audits  everywhere,  it  will  opti- 
mize the  various  audit  resource  systems  that  we  have  so  that  we 
can  get  the  maximum  coverage.  .      ,  u  a/t 

Senator  Quayle.  Of  the  319  reports  that  you  reviewed  by  March, 
you  came  up  with  a  total  of  $153  million  in  questioned  costs? 

Mr.  Yeager.  Questioned  costs.  .  . 

Senator  Quayle.  Now,  what  was  the.  total  dollar  amount  that 
was  audited;  $153  million  out  of  what? 

Mr.  Yeager.  This  was  against  an  audit  amount  of  $o.3  billion 
during  the  12-month  period. 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  5.3  

Mr.  Yeager.  5.3  billion.  j      .  r 

Senator  Quayle.  5.3  billion,  and  you  found  questioned  costs  of 
$153  million.  Now,  have  those  questioned  costs  been  returned  to 
the  Department  of  Labor?  .„  ■  . 

Mr.  Yeager.  No;  these  more  recent  audits  are  still  in  the  process 
of  being  considered  by  the  Employment  and  Training  Administra- 
tion; then  you  go  through  the  process  of  determining  whether  to 
allow  or  disallow  the  costs.  It  is  a  very  lengthy  process  before  any 
dollars  are  returned  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK,  you  have  the  questioned  costs  and  then  it 
has  to  have  a  disallowci  cost,  right?  ,  m   ■  ■     a  j   ■  ■ 

Mr.  Yeager.  It  goes  to  the  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration for  administrative  action. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  that  is  out  of  your  jurisdiction. 

Are  the  questioned  costs  normally  disallowed,  also?  Wh^t  has 
been  the  track  record? 


Mr.  Ykagkh.  Wo  do  not  luive  any  figures  with  us  on  the  percent- 
age of  questioned  costs  which  are  eventually  disallowed,  I  would 
just  generalize  that  historically,  it  has  been  a  low  figure. 

Senator  Quayle,  OK,  you  talked  about  the  complexity  of  the 
rules  and  regulations  that  some  of  the  prime  sponsors  complain 
about.  In  your  review,  particularly  not  in  the  criminal  aspect  but, 
in  the  fraud,  abuse,  waste,  and  mismanagement— did  you  find  this 
to  be  a  particular  problem— perhaps  onerous  regulations  or  regula- 
tions that  were  ambiguous  enough  that  the  prime  sponsor  really 
did  not  understand  what  they  were  supposed  to  be  doing?  You 
referred  to  that  in  your  testimony. 

Mr.  Yeager,  Yes;  a  great  number  of  our  questioned  costs  go  to 
the  issue  of  the  prime  or  the  sub  failing  to  follc^v  the  regulations  in 
terms  of  meeting  eligibility  criteria  for  participants  There  is  some 
complexity  there  that  I  think  should  be  addressed,  but  I  would  not 
be  able  to  say  why  the  prime  sponsor  did  not  understand  it  or 
whether  they  did  understand  it.  It  is  just  a  fact  that  a  good  number 
of  our  findings  deal  with  this  issue. 

Senator  Quayi.e.  But  this  was  a  current  theme  and  complaint 
from  the  prime  sponsors,  that  there  was  simply  too  much  regula- 
tion that  imposed  a  burden  on  them  tbat  caused  them  to,  in  your 
eyes  and  perhaps  in  their  eyes,  not  meet  the  intent  of  the  law  and 
the  regulatory  requirements?  I  mean,  this  is  not  an  isolated  case? 

Mr.  Yeager.  No. 

Senator  Quayle.  Basically,  this  is  a  general  theme? 
Mr.  Yeager.  That  they  have. 
Senator  Quayi.e.  That  they  have? 
Mr.  Yeager.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Qlayi.e  I  think  it  may  not  just  be  a  general  theme  for 
CETA  prime  sponsors,  but  anybody  that  deals  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  one  final  question.  What  do  we  have,  about 
.■)(),000  subgrantees  or  sonielhing  like  that— :^(),0()0  lo  r}0,00()  sub- 
grantees?  > 

Mr.  Yeager.  That  is  our  best  estimate.  , 

Senator  Quayi.e.  We  do  not  even  really  know  how^  many  sub 
grantees  we  have? 

Mr.  Yeager.  No;  we  do  not. 

Senator  Quayi.e.  What  is  your  opinion  of  the  system  that  we 
have?  I  do  not  know  if  you  listened  to  the  dialog  with  the  last 
witnesses,  but  maybe  in  conclusion  you  could  elucidate  on  your 
perception  of  the  structure  and  the  system  that  we  have  estab- 
lished for  the  CETA  program. 

Mr.  Yeager,  Well,  the  system  is  designed,  of  course,  to  provide 
flexibility  and  enable  the  maximum  amount  of  local  self-determina- 
tion in  the  program.  From  our  point  of  view  and  a  management 
control  point  of  view,  that  makes  it  a  very  complicated  and  difficult 
system  to  insure  minimum  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

I  think  if  we  are  going  to  have  this  kind  of  a  decentralized 
system  and  are  going  to  control  it  and  do  a  better  job  of  minimizing 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  a  lot  more 
time,  staff,  and  dollars  on  the  control  aspect. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  can  have  it  both  ways— pass  the  responsi- 
bility out  and  not  audit  the  program  and  then  be  concerned  about 
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the  compjaints  about  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  There  is  a  real 
expence  to  running  a  decentralized  system  that  I  do  not  think  we 
fully  recognize.  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Yeager.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  if  you  would  give  us  some  of  those  figures,' 
our  staff  will  follow  up  and  it  should  be  very  interesting. 
Mr.  Yeager.  We  will  provide  them. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  appreciate  j[pur  cooperation?  thank  you. 
[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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U.S.  Department  of  Uibor 


Honorable  Don  Quayle 
United  States  S^ate 
Committee  on  Labor  and 

Human  Resources 
Washington*  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Senator  Quayle: 

As  I  discussed  during  the  hearings  you  held  in  June  1981.  I  have  been 
experimenting  with  a  system  to  caphire  data  on  the  amount  of  fraud 
in  the  CETA  Program.  While  we  have  no  way  of  knowing  how  much 
fraud  is  actually  mvolved,  we  are  looking  at  the  dollar  amount  of 
fraud  we  uncover  again.it  the  total  amount  of  monies  in  the  contracts/ 
grants  we  investigate.  One  must  realize  that  this  formula  is  statia- 
ticaUy  invalid  and  cannot  be  applied  across  the  board  because  if  we 
added  the  contracts /grants  monies  not  under  investigation  the  per- 
centage would  be  substantially  reduced.  It  should  be  noted  that  of 
the  contracts /grants  investigated  thus  far  in  FY"  1981,  the  figure  has 
remained  constant  at  11  percent.  We  reach  this  percentage  figure  by 
dividing  the  dollar  amount  of  the  CETA  contracts /grants  involved  mto 
the  dollar  amount  of  fraud  established  during  our  investigations.  For 
example,  using  the  figures  accumulated  since  the  begmnmg  of  FY  1981, 
we  established  fraud  was  involved  in  11  percent  of  the  contracts  momes 
investigated » 

U  pe^  ^nt   

18876.9  ($  amount  c-  ^.ETA  contracts  involved)/  2131.4  {%  amount 
of  fraud  established) 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  investigations  activities  m  the  CETA  area 
during  thft  period  October  1,  1980  through  May  31,  1981; 

Cases  Opened  200 

Cases  Closed  193 

Cases  Pending  263 

Cases  Referred  to  U.S^  Attorney  47 

Cases  Declined  by  U.S.  Attorney  33 


Oltice  of  Inspector  General 
Washington  DC  20210 

Reply  to  the  Attention  o! 
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Cases  Referred  to  DOL  Agency  for  Administrative  Action  51 

Cases  Referred  to  Another  Investigative  Agency  2 

Cases  Referred  for  Local  Prosecution  Other  lhan  Federal  6 


Indictments  34 


* 


Judgments  0 
Convictions  30 
Suits  1 
Fines  1 1  14.1 
Recoveries  2/  1226.7 
Collections  3/  4.6 
Fraud  EstabUshed  4/  2131.4 
Savings  5/  484.4 

DoUar  Amount  of  DOJU/CETA  Contract  6/  18876. 9 

1/  Fines  are  the  sums  of  money  imposed  as  a  penalty  upon  defendant  after 
an  administrative  hearing,  civil  suit,  or  criminal  prosecution. 

r  2/  Recoveries    include  the  restoration,  restitution  or  recovery  of  money  or 
"    property  of  known  value  that  was  lost  through  a  crime,  mismanagement, 
etc.  ,  ' 

3/  Collections    art  the  receipt  of  payments  of  a  indemnity  to  end, a  civil 
"    transaction,  suit  or  proceeding. 

4/  Fraud  Established    is  the  total  amount  o£  fraud  dollars  involved  as 
"    determined  by  the  OIG  Investigations. 

5/  Savings   are  the  prevention  of  dollar  value  losses  to  the  Government. 
"    'fliis  amount  includes  actual  savings  forlHe  reporting  period  in  contracts 

and  grants,  and  projected  savings  in  benefit  payments  based  on  program 

agency  data. 
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6/  DoUar  amount  of  the  DOL/CETTA  Contract{s)  involved  in  the  OIG 
investigation. 

Returned  herewith  as  enclosure  (I)  is  the  original  transcript  withfsoi 
liiinor  statistical  adjustments. 

Please  contact  me  if  I  may  be  of  further  service. 
Sincerely,  * 


A.M.  STATHAM 
Assistant  Inspector  General- 
Investigations 


Enclosure  (1):  Transcript 
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V3<«.      'SlCniteb  AlaU*  Senate 


coMMirrcc  oh  tA«o*»  ano 

HUMAN  l*C«0O«CC« 
WAAhIHOTON  DC  >MI» 


June  15,  1981 


Mr.  Frank  Yeager 

Acting  Deputy  Inspector  General 

Office  of  the  Inspector  General 

U.S.  Department  of  Labor  , 

Washington,  D.C.  20210 

Dear  Mr.  Yeager, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  the  time  to  testify  before  the  Conmit tee's 
Enployment  and  Productivity  Subcommittee  with  respect  to  some  Of  the  audit 
and  accountability  problems  encountered  in  the  CETA  programs. 

1  a'a  sorry  that.  I  was  unabU;  to  attend  since  I  share  Senator  Quayle's 
interest  in  helping  ETA  overcome  us  current  difficulties  in  regard  to 
audit  resolution  and  debt  collection.    I  would  appreciate  very  muc^  your 
response  to  the  enclosed  questions  for  the  record.   Of  course,  s'^ce  we 
will  be  relying  on  your  answers  to  such  questions  throughout  future  hearings 
and  discussions  on  CETA.  we^uld  also  appreciate  receiving  your  conments 
within  a  reasonable  time  frame, 

Aoain.  we  appreciate  your  cooperation  and  look -forward  to  working  with 
you  to  effect  the  kind  of  changes  which  will  better  guarantee  del ivery  of 
enployment  and  training  services  to  the  people  in  our  coun^^y  who  need  them 
as  well  as  which  will  assure  American  Taxpayers  that  their  Investment  in 
such  programs  is  be^ng  efficiently  and  honestly  spent. 

Very  truly  yours. 


Orrin  Cj.  natcn 
>  Chairman 


OGH/i 
enclosure 


.-^'^"'•V^if  I: 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  WR,  FRANK  YEAGER 


1.  Vlhdt  fcecha'nlsni  is  there  for  tracking  audit  recorrmendations? 

2.  How  well  has  the  provision  for  permitting  prtme  sponsors  to  contract  for 
their  own  audits  worked?    Is  there  specific  criteria  opplied  by  ETA  or 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  to  the  selection  of  an  independent  auditor 

3.  Are  there  any  CETA  programs  which»  in  your  opinion,  are  especial jru.l- 
nerable  to  waste  or  fraud? 

4.  You  stated  that  additional  funds  were  needed  to  better  control  CETA's 
propensity  for  waste  and  fraud.    Would  you  venture  an  estimate  of  how 
much  rwre  is  required?   How  does  the  current  level  of  funding  reflect 
the  priorities  of  the  IG's  Off tee  and  how  would  additional  funds  change 
those  priorities? 


\ 
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HoncreTie  Crrin  C.  Ut^tc*^ 

J>ar  Senator  hctcf:: 
The  cWjct  ct  Ir.co^ctCT  Crncr^i  Is  pi-^5€C  to 
rec^TCinc^v^^     tnc  cccount^Mllty  rrotic^s  ercct^nteiec  Ir  the 

•  SSnrrrely, 


cci  DC/SCA 

RK :  !  FPfc :  E  y  .O  5  ^  /  / 
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Question: 


Answer: 


HOW  well  has  the/provision  for  permitting  prime  ^ 
sponsors  to  conttact  for  their  own  sutJits  worked? 
2s  tr^ere  specifit  criteria  applied  by  EIA  or  the 
Offiqe  of  Inspector  General  to  the  seleVUpn  of  ai 
indeqendent  auditor? 

Our  limited  experience  has  shown  that  provisions 
which  allow  priie  sponsorjs  to /Contract  for  their 
own  iudits  have/ worked  fairly  well.    As  a  general 
rulel  prime  sponsors .have  been  receptive  to  the 
Idea;  of  arranging  for  their  pwn  audits  and  have 
beef^  willing  tt  work  with  the*  Office  of  Inspector 
General  to  ensure  the  audits  are  conducted  in  a 
timely  and  proper  manner.    As  a  result^  we  are 
covering  more /of  the  audit  universe  and,  for  the 
first  time  sifice  C£TA  began»  we  are  reaching  a 
point  where  CETA  prime  spq^sors  can  receive 
sufficient  ai^it  coverage. 


in 


Regarding  th*  selection  of  independent  auditors, 
prime  sponsoirs  are  permitted  to  use  their  own 
procedures  in  selecting  the  auditor.    The  only 
restrictions  are  those  in  the .Standards  For  Audit 
of  Gov^rnmerttal  Organizations^  Programs,  Activities 
and  FunctiopSt  issued  by  the  comptroller  General, 
which  are  .required  to  be  used  in  all  government 
audits.    Tne  most  significant  standards  relative  to 
selection  of  the  independent  auditor  are  those  that 
dMMi  auditor  independence  and  quaMfications. 
He  Office/ of  Inspector  General  has  been  very 
•*'pent  i^h  explaining  these  stAidards  to  prime 
spoTlfmrs  as  well  as  providing  other  technical 
assistance.    Consequently,  most  problems  have  been 
identified  and  resolved  during  early  stages  of  the 
audits,    r  ^  ^     ^  ^ 

Host  prime  sponsor  procedures  require  that 
independent  auditors  be  selected  from  competitive 
bidders./  The  Office  of  Inspector  General  has 
developed  criteria  for  analyzing  and  evaluating 
proposals  submitted  by  independent  auditors,  ahis 
criteria  establishes  separate  weights  for  the 
bidder'^  technical  ability  to  perform  the  audit  and 
the  bid/ price.    Examples  of  technical  items 
considered  are  (1)  the  firm's  size  in  relation  to 
repuirdments  of  the  job,  (2)  the  flrni's  prior 
experience  in  auditing  CETA  programs,  and  (3)  the 
farm's/ indicated  understanding  of  the  work  to  be 
perfortned.    Although  prime  sponsors  are  not 
specifjfically  required  to  use  similar  criteria,  most 
do. 
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Question: 


Answer: 


What  mechafiism  is  there  for  tracking  audit 
recommendations? 

We-  shall-  discuss  the  nechanism  used  for  tracking 
audit  recommendations  on  Etnployment  and  Training 
Administration  (ETA)  wograms  as  they  constitute 
the  vast  majority  of  our  audit  findings.  The 
mechanism  rests  partially  with  the  Office  of 
Inspector  Ceneral  and- partially  with  ETA, 

A/ter  the  audit. report  is  issued,  ETA  has  120  days 
to  make  initial  .arid  final  determinations  as  to 

.whether  questioned  costs  are  to  be  allowed  or 
dlsallowssUawMtether  the  grantee  is  to  take 

^"tbrT«rttveactio*r*«4  other  audit  recommendations, 
Tt^e  initial  snd  final  determinations  are  to 
reviewed  by  OIG  before  issuance  to  the  grantee. 

DIG  keeps  derailed  records  to  track  the  audit 
findings  until  ETA  allows.or  disallows  the 
questioned  costs.    Summaries  of  amounts  questioned 
and  resolved  during  eacb  six  month  period  are 
included  in  the  Semi-annual  Report  of  the  Inspector 
General.  •  ' 

If  tht?  costs  are  disariowed, 'eta  establishes  a  det/ 
to  the  ^K'S.  Government  anjJ  continues  to  track  the 
audit  disallowance  until  the  debt  is  settlf^.  ETA 
is  Implementing  an  automated  accounts  Receivable 
system  which  will  readily  provide  J"'^o^'"J^^on  for 
quarterly  reports  to  ETA  management  and  to  OIG  on 
amounts  allowed,  disallowed,  collected  and 
currently  outstanding.    The  system  is  expected  to^t 
be  fully  operational  next  month.  ,  *  • 
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Question;  Are  there  any  CETA  programr,  which,  In  your  opinion, 
are  especially  vulnerable  to  waste  or  frauC? 


Answer: 


Our  audit  and  investigative  activities  to  dite  suggest 
that  private  nonprofit  organizations,  particjlarly 
those  participating  in  the  Office  of  National  Program 
awards,  are  more  vulnerable  to  waste  or  fraui  than 
State  and  local  CETA  prime  sponsors*     This  i>  because 
private  nonprofit  organizations  tend  to  have  poorer 
accounting  systems  and  poorer  systems  of  internal 
administrative  controls*    Migtant  and  SeasMBl  - 
Farmworkers,  Indian  and  Native  AmeriCia#T*rfografns  and 
other  Office  of.  National  Program  grantees  consists  of 
a  large  number  of  private  nonprofit  organizations, 
therefore,  these  programs  maV  be  more  vulnerable,  but 
not  because  of  programmatic  aspects,    pur  most  recent 
audits  of  Incjian  and  Native  Am&rican  grantees  indicate 
considerable  improvements  in  their  systems  of  internal 
control.  •  . 

Recent  emphasis  on  debt  collection,  the  fraud  and 
abuse  provisions  in  the  CETA  Amendments  of  1978  and 
increased  awareness  of  the  audit  function  have 
cbntributed  to  improve  the  management  of  Jthe  CcTA 
program. 


Question: 


Answer: 


you  venture  an  es??m^?«  ^  ^"^  Wo"" 
funtfs  ch^nge't^oL^^L^mel.'"'  ^''"tlonal 
tLT^'T^''  *°  at'equately  rtoni'or  all  aspects  of 

"i'A  scarr  and  60  percent  of  our  investlaatt «<. 
Investfo^M^"  Pji^<^iPa"y  for  audits  ^^^""9^"^^ 

Office  of  Inspector  General.    While  resources  nr^ 
needed  to  make  long  neglected  audits  of  oihir 

tharrE?A'/J??"'"''  the  tLe'tlL  ensurti 

that  CETA  audits  are  made  on  a  timely  basis  with 
enhanced  quality  control.  "'"«-iy  oasis  with 
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Senator  QuAVi^.Next  on  my  schedule  is  M-^- ^  ^ 
told  he  is  on  his  way,  so  we  will  wait  a  couple  of  minutes. 

Senator  QuAYLE.  Welcome.    ^  , 
Mr  Anorisani.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  / 
SatoTSS  Wail  delighted  to  have  you  here  and  appreci-^ 
atTyoTpSjI^rSon,  go  ahead'and  p«x:eed  with  your  statement. 

STATEMENT  OF  ALBERT  ANGRISANI,  ASSISTANT  SEC^^^^^^^^ 
OF  LABOR  FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING,  U^.  DEPART- 
MENT OF  LABOR,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JANET  s^^^^^ 
TROLLER,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION 
Mr.  ANGRISANI.  OK,  I  have  with  me  here  our  comptroller,  Jan 

Sawyer.  .  , 

Senator  Quayle:  We  are  glad  to  have  you. 
Mr  Angkisani.  I  can  read  the  full  statement  or  I  can  paraphrase 

'^'Sator^QulvLE.  Whichever  is  your  pleasure;  if  you  want  to 
oaraphrase  it,  that  might  be  the  best.  ,  . 

Mr  ANGRISANI.  OK,  there  is  one  critical  section  that  I  would  hke 
to  itead  and  the  rest  I  will  submit  for  the  record. 

MrANG^^S  of  all,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  giving 
me  the  op^rtunity  to  be  here.  I  think  this  hearing  ,s  called  for 
and  I  think  that  we  have  something  to  contribute  to  that. 

I  wou  d  like  to  begin  by  starting  with  the  second  paragraph  of 
mv  statement!  where  I  aay  there  ha%e  been  significant  issues  raised 
S^ufthroperation  of  the  CETA  program  by  congressional  com- 
mStees  and  reports  prepared  by  the  General  Account  ng  Office.. 
Some  of  the  isSes  r'elate  specifically  to  If^J^XS^ILe^the 
hear  more  directlv'on  prime  sponsor  operations.  In  both  cases,  ine 
pub  ic  vTew  of  CETA  is  generally,  negative.  Most  of  us  have  r^ad  far 
.more  newspaper  stories  about  mismanagement  or  alleged  fraud 
and  abuse  than  we  have  laudatory  commentaries  on  the  effort. 
WMleSes  of  newspaper  print  are  not  a  t-Jy  ^^^^^  j^^^^^^ 
criticism  of  attempts  by  the  Department  and  P"'ne  ^jms^^^^^ 
genWXo-m^aTiager^udit^anfapess  results  ^and^^^ 
funds  certainly  does  have  jnerit.  I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to 
share  with  you  my  view  of  Where  we  presently  stand. 

On  the  subject  of  audit  resolution,  let  me  provide  some  back- 
ground i  to  what  we  mean  when  we  talk  about,  audit  resolution, 
and  later  in  my  statement  I  will  go  into  even  more  detail 

vThe  first  step  is  the  questioning  of  costs,  when  ^S^itors  in 
the  aud  t  report  take  exception  to  specifxc-costs  incuiTSror  ac  m- 
Hp«  conducted  bv  the  granted.  ETA  then  examines  the  audit  find- 
S  r^Sfany  additional  documentation  provided  by  the  grant- 
ee  and  ultimately  allows  or  disallows  the  questioned  costs.  It  is  at 
the  Mint  when  an  ETA  granMcer  issues  a  final  determination 
tKeaudft  is  considered  resolved.  Costs  which  are  disallowed 
flrp  addpH  to  the  ETA  accounts  receivable.         .         ,  .  ,  u 

Sincelsuming  office,  I  have,examined  the  efforts  undertaken  by 
thrEmployment  and  Training 'Administration  in  the  area  of  audit 
rSoSn  ETA  has  had  a  dismal  record,  taking  years  to  address 
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audit  reports,  tailing  to  recapture  misspent  funds,  and  not  correct- 
ing noted  systems  deficiencies  which  lead  to  recurring  problems. 

As  of  April  1980,  ETA  had  883  unresolved  CETA  audits.  This  was 
clearly  the  low  point  in  audit  resolution  in  CETA's  history.  Howr 
ever,  over  the  last  12  months,  ETA  has  taken  management  steps  to 
identify  amounts  owed  tl^e  Federal  Governmont  relative  to  initial 
costs  questioned  by  the  ^  Office  of  the  Inspector  General.  These 
efforts  have  been  successful, -as^^ur-audit  inventory  has  been  re- 
duced from  883  reports  to  613  in  the  12  months  ending  March  31, 
1981— a  reduction  of  31  percent.  This  simply  mean|f*however,  that 
we  have  identified  the  amounts  owed  the  Federal  Government 
after  an  extensive  review  of  questioned  costs.  It  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  we  have  recouped  those  anieunts.  On  each  of  these 
audits,  we  must  then  enter  into  a  cumbersome  debt  collection 
process  which  I  will  address  in  a  moment. 

I  am  aware  of  the  statutory  Requirements  that  all  audits  are  to 
be  rfsolved  in  180  days;  CETA  audits  in  120  days.  Given  the  com- 
plexity of  the  issues,  it  is  a  mammoth  task  to  deal  with  our  current 
inventory  by  September  30,  1981.  I  have  recently  reviewed  the 
status  of  the  largest  audits  remaining  in  our  inventory.  As  of 
December  31,  1980,  55  audit  reports  accounted  for  some  $190  mil- 
lion. That  represents  68  percent  of  our  unresolved  questioned  costs 
as  of  that  date.  I  assigned  first  priority  to  the  resolution  of  these 
major  audit  reports  in  order  to  achieve  the  fastest  possible  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  of  unresolved  questioned  costs.  This  effort  has 
paid  off.  As  of  the  end  of  March,  we  issued  final  determinations  on 
22  of  these  audits,  representing  resolution  of  $65  million  in  costs. 
Data  for  April  and  May  show  a  continuation  of  this  positive  trend. 

There  currently  exists  a  national  task  force  to  address  the  audit 
inventory  problem.  I  am  reinforcing  the  staff  of  this  task  force  in 
order  to  meet  the  established  time  frames  for  audit  resolution. 

On  the  subject  of  debt  collection,  ETA  expects  to  have  a  fully 
operational  automated  accounts  receivable  system  within  the  next 
month.  However,  even  using  the  cuiieiit  manual  system,  it  is  clear 
to  me  that  additions  to  our  receivables  are  rising  five  or  six  times 
faster  than  our  collections. 

As  I  noted  earlier,  audit  resolution  pushes  disallowed  costs  into 
the  beginning  of  the  long,  uncertain  debt  collection  pipeline.  I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  whether  we  indeed  have  sufficient  means 
-to-^lve-tbis-pFoblem-quicklyr^or~really,at-aU=  

A  Federal  determination  disallowmg  costs  is  made  in  4  to  6 
months.  The  grantee  is  then  entitled  to  a  hearing  before  an  admin- 
istrative law  judge.  Debt  collection  activity  must  be  postponed  until 
the  administrative  law  judge  decision  is  rendered.  At  this  point,  we 
are  expected  to  resume  aggressive  debt  collection  efforts  which, 
given  the  financing  mechanisms  of  the  public  jurisdictions  to  which 
we  grant  CETA  funds  and  the  limited  financial  resources  of  non- 
profit organizations,  is  a  difficult  problem. 

This  entire  process  may  take  up  to  3  years  in  some  instances, 
and  this  is  assuming  that  the  grantee  does  not  seek  review  of  the 
ALJ's  decision  by  the  Secretary  and  then  continue  the  case  in 
circuit  court. 

Administrative  sanctions  to  assist  in  debt  collection  are  availa- 
ble. These  include  conditional  approval  and  short  funding  of 
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grants-  partial  termination  or  withholding  of  some  funds;  and  po- 
tential debarment  which  itself  offers  a  hearing  process.  , 

From  what  I  haxe  seen. to  date,  this  process  is  inadequate  to 
achieve  the  objective  of  prompt  repayment  of  misspent  tunds^  i 
intend  to  examine  this  process  carefully  and  will  mcfet  likely  rec- 
ommend  changes.  ,    ■  ■   ^  j  ■ 

It  is  my  current  belief  that  more  flexibility  must  be  injected  mto 
the  audit  resolution  process  so  that  we  establish  only  those  debts 
which  reasonably  ought  to  be  collected.  Once  a  debt  is  established, 
the  collection  process  should  be  as  expeditious  as  possible. 

I  would-like  to  stop  here,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  submit  the 
rest  of  the  statement  for  the  record.  If  I  can  take  1  minute,  1  would 
like  to  review  with  vou  the  critical  point  I  would  like  to  make  here 
today,  and  then  certainly  respond  to  any  questions  you  or  ether 
members  of  the  subcommittee  may  have       _   ^  ,  :a  ihio- 

I  think  I  can  make  two  statements.  The  first  statement  is  this 
the  issue  of  do  we  have  CETA  fraud  and  abuse  and  waste.  I  think 
the  answer  is  clear;  it  is  "ves."  Do  we  have  poor  financial  manage- 
ment in  particular,  of  the  CETA  system?  I  think  the  answer  is 
"yes  '■  There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  for  it;  they  are  not  always  what 
we  read  about  in  the  newspapers,  but  the  issue  is  clear. 

We  agree  with  GAO's  findings,  and  one  of  my  goals  and  objec- 
■  tives  as  assistant  secretary  for  employment  and  training  will  be  to 
address  this  problem.  1  think  we  have  made  some  inroads  m  that 
area  already,  but  we  clearly  have  a  long  way  to  go  to  undo  what  I 
consider  to  be  4  years  of  terrible  management. 

But  the  big  point  here  and  the  area  in  which  you  can  be  of  some 
tremendous  assistance  to  us  is  allowing  us  to  air  our  views  here 
today  on  the  audit  resolution  and  the  debt  collection  process. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  process  that  is  currently  in  place  is  not  one 
that  I  care  to  be  measured  against  in  the  years  ahead  in  terms  of 
my  ability  to  collect  the  debts  that  are  outstanding,  and  1  would 
like  to  explain  to  you  why  and  to  produce  some  food  forethought  in 
terms  of  what  you  may  be  able  to  accompiibn  in  thv.  lU.ure  wun 
legislation  to  help  us  manage  the  department  more  efficiently^ 
I  would  like  to  review  with  you  very  specifically  11  key  steps 
that  we  hdve  to  go  thiough  to  take  an  audit  from  the  point  of  a 
questioned  cost  to  money  in  the  bank  for  repayment  of  a  misspent 
dollar  This  is  a  subject  that  I  am  very  close  to,  coming  out  of  the 
banking  business.  I  tend  to  know  a  little  bit  about  the  natura  • 
incentives  that  have  to  be  put  into  a  system  to  coltect  a  debt.  Wha  - 
I  am  saving  is  that  the  svstem  that  we  have  in  place  today  does  not 
permit  'fast  and  prompt  collection  of  debts  due  and  owing  the 
Federal  Government  Let  me  ju.-^t  ^ro  through  this. 

The  first  step  in  this  process  has  to  do  with  ^the  auditors.  An 
auditor  naturally  begins  by  questioning  a  cost  in  one  form  or 
another.  That  means  that  be  points  to  a  prime  sponsor,  to  a  city  or 
someone,  and  sayb.  "We  feel  that  you  may  owe  us  —emphasis  on 
may — "$l  million."  , 

Well  once  the  auditor  has  questioned  the  cost,  we  go  through  a 
process  of  investigation,  which  may  take  1  month  2  months,  6 
months  or  whatever,  until  we  get  to  a  point  of  indicating  what 
costs  are  allowed.  That  means  we  might  adjust  our  $1  million  and 
say  "Well,  we  have  analyzed  it  further  and  you,  in  fact,  only  owe 
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us  §700,000."  When  we  get  to  that  point,  we  then  have  what  we 
call  our  initial  determination  disallowing  costs  of  $700,000,  that  is 
what  is  due  and  owing  the  Federal  Government. 

At  that  time,  the  grant  officer  must  offer  the  grantee  on  opportu- 
hitj(^o  informally  resolve  the  remaining  questions.  It  may  take  1 
month;  it  may  take  2  months;  it  may  take  another  3  months. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  step,  that  grant  officer  may  then  decide 
that  another  $100,000  should  be  taken  off  the  initial  disallowed  cobt 
and  perhaps  reduce  it  \o,  let  us  say,  $600,000.  I  am  trying  to  go 
through  0  hypothetical  case  here  to  give  thib  some  structure.  We 
call  that  our  final  determination  of  disallowed  costs. 

Now,  we  could  be  anywhere  up  to  6  months  from  the  time  that  a 
questioned  cost  was  initially  raised.  At  this  point  the  prime  sponsor- 
or  the  city  that  the  disallowed  cost  applies  to  has  tht?  right  to 
appeal  to  an  administrative  law  judge. 

Now,  keep  in  mind  that  all  during  this  time,  that  the  prime 
sponsor  is  being  consulted.  In  other  words,  he  knowb  what  is  going 
on;  we  are  talking  to  him,  we  are  arguing  back  and  forth  about  the 
costs  He  has  had  all  the  input  in  the  world,  but  if  he  disagrees 
with  our  decision,  he  can  still  go  to  an  ALJ. 

I  believe  right  now  that  the  administrative  law^  judges  have  a 
backlog  of  some  2,500  cases  involving  black  lung,  et  <jetera— all 
typeb  of  cases  So  there  is  no  guarantee  that  we  are  going  to  get  a 
prompt  hearing.  It  may  beil  months,  it  may  be  1  year,  it  may  be  3 
months.  It  depends  upon  the  nature  of  Ihe  cabt,  but  it  ib  not  quick. 

If  the  prime  sponsor  loses  at  the  level  of  the  administrative  law 
judge,  this  prime  sponsor  then  can  say,  **Well,  1  am  btill  not  going 
to  pay  you  the  §600,000.  I  am  going  to  appeal  it  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor."  The  Secretarv  of  Labor  then  may  reviev\  the  case.  Given 
the  time  constraints  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  that  mav  take  some 
time  Flowever,  we  have  the  greatest  controrin  that  process  and 
could  probably  do  it  very  quickly. 

if  the  Secretary  ol  Labor  concurs  with  our  findings,  ll^at  prime 
-noa.  r  v.^iO  .^tiU  has  a  debt  due  and  owing  the  Federal  Govern- 
:nenr  :r"ii  jMMi.  ihti.  hab  the  right  to  appeal  it  to  a  circuit  court. 

\iU  X  ^(  .fi^  throa^h  the  cumbersome  process  that  we  have  in  our 
Oiirt^  -cuid  ^oudnt-ss  know.-  how  long  it  could  take  to  get  a  hear- 
in  a  nruuit  court  -it  \b  possible,  although  not  likelv,  that  the 
^»nrr'f  ^^umbov  might  appeal  it  to  the  Supreme  Court.  It  is  the  right 
ui  ihv  pwHie  spon-,or  to  do  that;  however,  that  probabl>  is  not  the 
t>p!.'u!  ^.h>e 

In  h  V  f  .eiit,  after  we  go  through  those  months  and  months  and 
in  '  )f  tedious  procedures,  we  finallv  get  to  the  point  wjiere  we 
f^'  f'rn  that  \ve  have  a  debt  owed  the  Federal  Governmerlt.  When 
th.i  IlU  lb  determined  and  all  those  rights  of  appeal  are  exhaust- 
ed,  then  we  as  a  department  have  to  begin  issuing  demand  letters. 
That  means,  'Tou  have  exhausted  your  rights  of  appeal,  you  owe 
us  5600,000."  , 

We  must  send  one  demand  letter,  then  we  are  obligated  to  bend  a 
.second  demand  letter  if  no  payment  ib  made.  Then  we  are  obligated 
to  send  a  third  demand  letter  At  any  point  in  this  process  we  ma> 
be  dravvn  into  a  negotiating  protest,  with  the  debtor  to  come  up 
with  a  repayment  agreement,  if  the>  have  not  paid,  to  rebolve  this 
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thing  once  and  for  all.  If  we  fail  to  collect  the  claim  we  could  send 
it  to  the  GAO,  and  they  in  turn  can  try  to  go  to  .get  our  $bUO,OOU 

If  they  are  unsucfcessful  and  the  prime  sponsor  still  does  not 
want  to  pay  the  $600,000.  They  may  refer  it  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment The  Justice  Department  may  then,  possibly  2,  maybe  6, 
maybe  4  years  into  the  process,  sue  to  get  our  money  back. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  have  said  before  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  I  will  say  it  here;,  this  is  not  the  type  of  system  in  which  1  can 
come  to  you  and  say  that  I  can  guarantee  you  collection  on  the 
$302  million,  roughly,  in  questioned  costs  on  audits  that  we  have 
right  now,  during  the  time  and  tenure  of  our  administration.  1  can 
guarantee  you  that  I  will  start  the.,  process,  .but  it  could  very  well 
be  that  the  person  that  picks  up  after  me  some  years  from  now 
may  be  the  ultimate  beneficiary  of  the  collection  process.  It  seems 
to  be  one  that  spans  administrations  here,  and  this  is  not  a  process 
that  we  can  live  with  if,  in  fact,  we  intend  to  collect  these  funds 

due  and  owing  us.        •  ,     r  •     i  ui 

This  is  why  I  think  you  and  your  committee  can  be  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  Department  of  Labor  in  helping  to  put  a  debt 
collection  system  into  place  that  can  put  the  proper  incentives  in 
.  place  to  pay  back  the  Federal  Government  what  is  due  and  owing 

US 

When  you,  in  fact,  do  this,  you  will  be  taking  a  major  step 
toward  the  elimination  of  fraud  and  abuse  in  CETA  because  the 
people  that  are  out  there  abusing  the  system  will  know  that  they 
do  not  have  this  cumbersome  process  to  hide  behmd.  That  in  itselt 
will  prove  to  be  one  of  the  major  deterrents  to  the  system  ot  traud 

and  abuse.  ^        .  i      j  ^ 

I  have  now  made  the  point  that  I  came  here  to  make  today;  we 
need  your  help.  I  will  be  more  than  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
that  you  or  Senator  Pell  or  any  other  member'  of  the  committee 
have.  Thank  you.  ^  r  n  i 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Angnsani  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  OP  ALBERT  ANGRISANI 
ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  OF  LABOR  ( 
FOR  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
BEFORE  THE  « 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 

June  11,  1981    ,  . 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

I  wish  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity  to  appear 
'  before  you  today.    This  is  the  beginning  of  an  important 

aeries  of  hearings  to  examine  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
'  and  Training  Act  prior  to  its  scheduled  expiration  of  authori 
zation  in  1982.     I  would  like  to  compliment  you,  Mr.  Chairman 
■m^'An6  the  members  of  the  Subcommittef*  for  beginning  this 

process  now,  and  for  the  broad  invitation  you  have  extended 
for  participation  in  these  hearings.    CETA  in  and  of  itself 
is  a  complex  effort;  the  employment  and  training  system 
of  which  it  is  a  part  is  even  more  so.    There  is  a 'whole 
range  of  issues  before  us.    The  opportunity  provided  by 
your  hearings  for  infer   jd  individuals  to  participate  in 
thtf' discussion  of  the  future  of  employment  and  training 
program^  is  invaluable. 

There  have  been  significant  issues  raised  about  the 
operation  of  the  CETA  program  by  Congressional  committees 
::a<r»*25l    and  in  reports  prepared  by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 
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Some  of  the  issues  relate  specifically  to  Federal  activity; 
others  bear  more  directly  on  pr ime . sponsor  operations. 
In  both  case?,  the  public  view  of  CETA  is  generally  negative. 
Most  of  us  have  read  far  more  newspaper  stories  ^bout  mis- 
management, or  alleged  fraud  and  abuse,  than  we  have  laudatory 
conimentaries  on  the  effort.    While  inches  of  newspaper 
print  are  not  a  truly  accurate  measure,  criticism  of  attempts 
by  the  Department  and  prime  sponsors,  in  general,  to  manage, 
audit,  and  assess  results  and  to  account  for  funds  certainly 
do  haVe  merit.     I  would  like  to  take  this  time  to  share 
with  you  my  view  of  where  we  presently'  stand. 
Audit  Resolution 

Let  me  provide  some  background  as  to  what  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  audit  resolution. 

Th6  first  step  is  the  ques*,iorfing  of  costs— when  the 
auditors  in  the  audit  report  take  exception  to  specific 
costs  incurred  or  accivities  conducted tby  the  grantee. 
ETA  *-hen  examines  the  auditor's  findings,  reviews  any  addi- 
^    tional  documentation  provide<^  by  the  grantee,  and  ultimately 
allows  or  disallows  the  questioned  costs.     It  is  at  the  ^ 
point,  when  an  KTA  grant  officer  issues  a  Mnal  determination, 
that  the  audit  is  considered  "resolved".    Costs  which  are 
disallowed  are  added  to  $:he  p.TA  accounts  receivable. 
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Since  assuming  office,  *t  have  examined  the  efforts 
undertaken  by  the  Rmployrren-  and  -r^rainihg  J^dministration 
in  the  area  of  audit  cesoi>jtion.    STA  has  had  ^  disrT,ai 
record— taking  yeaiJs^^to  address  audit  reports,  failing 
to  recapture  misspent  funds  and  not  correcting  noted  systems 
, deficiencies  which  lead  to  recurring  problems. 

As  of  April  1980,  ETA  had  881  unresolved  CETA  audits. 
This  was  clearly  the  low  point  m  audit  resolition  in  peta's 
history.    However,  ov^r  the  last  12  months,  ETA  has  taken 
management  ^teps  to  identify  amounts  owed  the  Federal  (Govern- 
ment relative  to  initial  costs  questioned  hy  tne  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General.     These  efforts  have  oeen  successful 
as  our  audit  inventory  has  been  r«duc#-d  from  383  reports 
to  613  in"  the  12  months  ending  March  31,   l98U-a  reducti-^n 
of  31  percent.    This  smply  aieans,  however,  t'ut  w^i  hav*» 
identified  am6\jnts  owed  the  Federal  Government  ;^ftf*r  an 
extensive  review  of  questioned  cost^.     it  do»s  i -nean, 
however-,  that  we  have  recouped  thos^  amo<In^s.     On  o^ch 
of  these  auj3its  we  must  then  enter  \nto  a  cjrrber soin'-  debt 
collection  process  which  I  will  address  an  a  moment.  ' 

I  am  ^ware  of  the  statutory  requirement ?  tnat  all 
aydits  are  to  be  resolved  m  180  days;  CETA  audirs  m  1^0 
days.    Given  the  complexity  of  the  issues  it  is  mammoth 
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tasic  to  deal  with  our  current  inventory  by  Seotember  30, 
1981.  -I  have  recently  reviewed  the  status  of  the  largest 
audits  remaining  in  our  inventory.    As  of  Decem^>er  31, 
1980,  55  audit  reports  accounted  fo;:  $190  million;  that 
represents  60  percent  of  our  unresolve^i  questioned  costs 
as' of' that  date.  "  I  assigned  first  priority  to  the  resolution 
of  "these  major  audit  reports  in  order  to  achieve  the, fastest 
possible  reduction  in  the  amount  of  unresolved  questioned 
costs..._This  effort  has  paid  off:    as  of  the  end  of  March 
we  issiied  final  determinations  on  22  of  these  audits,  repre- 
senting resolution  of  $65  million  in  costs;  data  for  April 
and  May  show'a  continuation  of  this  positive  trend.. 

There  currently  exists  a  national  t(ask  force  to  address 
the  audit  inventory  problem.     I  am  reinforcing  the  staff 
of  this  task  force  in  order  to  meet  the  established  time 
frames  for  audit  resolution. 
neht  Collection 

ETA  expects  to  have  a  fully  operational  automated 
accounts  receivable  system  within  the  next  month.  However, 
even  using  the  current  manual  system,  it  is  clear  to  me 
that  additions  to  our  receivables  are  rising  five  or  six 
times  faster  than  our  collections.    As  I  noted  earlier 
audit  resolution  pushes  disallowed  costs  in  the  beginning 
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of  the  long, ^uncertain  debt  collection  pipeline.    I  am 
greatly  concerned  about  whether  we  indeed  have  sufficient 
means  to  solve  this  problem  quickly  -  or  really  at  all. 

AFederal  determiration  disallowing  costs  is  made 
in  4  to  6  months.    The  grantee  is  then  entitled  to  a  hearing 
before  an  Administrative  Law  Judge,    aebt  collection  activity 
jwst  be  postponed  until  the  Administrative  Law  Judge  decision 
is  rendered.    At  this  point,  we  are  expected  to  resume 
aggressive  debt  collection  efforts,  which,  given  the  financing 
nechanisms  of  the  public  jurisdibtipns  to  which  we  grant 
CETA  funds  and  the  limited  financial  resources  of  nonprofit 
organizations,  Is  a  difficult  problem. 

This  entire  process  may  take  up  to  3  years  in  some  ^' 
instances,  and  this  Is  assuming  that  the  grantee  does  not 
seek  review  of  the  ALJ's  decision  by  the  Secretary  and 
then  continue  the  case  in  Circuit  Court. 

Administrative  sanctions  to  assist  in  debt  collection 
are  available.    These  include  conditional  approval  and 
short  funding  df  grants?  partial  termination  or  withholding 
of  some  funds;  and  potentially  debarment,  which  itself 
offers  a  hearing  process.    From  what  I  have  seen  to  date, 
this  process  is  Inadequate  to  achieve  the  objective  of 
prompt  repayment  of  misspent  funds.    I  intend  to  examine 
this  process  carefqlly  and  will  most  likely  recomr^end  changes. 
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It  is  my  current  befllef  that  more  flexibility  must 
be  Injected  Into  the  audit     -solution  orocess,  so  that 
we -establish  only  those  debts  which. reasonably  ought  to 
be^ collected.    Once  a  debt  Is  established,  the  collection 
process  should, be  as  expeditious  as  possible* 
Liability 

^It  is  the  area  of  audits  and  debt  collection  that 
the  prime  sponsor  concern  about  liability  arises.  The 
law  clearly  states  that  prime  sponsors  are  fully  responsible 
and  llaible  for  CETA  funds  allocated  to  them.    Thus  the 
prime  sponsor  Is  liable  for  th^  actions  of  Its  subgrantees 
and  contractors.    We  understand  and  appreciate  the  sponsors* 
difficulty,  •  However,  we  are  limited  In  our  ability  to 
release  prime  sponsors  from  this  liability  under  the  law 
and  we  Will  not  routinely  move  to  collect  debts  from  sub- 
grantees  and  contractors  with  whom  we  do  not  share  privity. 
This  liability  issue,  however.  Is  a  serious  one  which  Is 
creating  much  tension  In  the  CETA  system.    It  deserves 
careful  consideration  as  we  proceed  with  our  examination 
of  a  reauthorization  of' the  employment  and  training  system, 

.  CETA  Management 

I  have  read  several  reports  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  the  Inspector  General  and  the  General  Accounting  Office 
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which  ace  q^ite  critical  of  the  management  of  the  CETA 
-program  both  at  the  Federal  and  prime  sponsor  levels. 
Significant  prime  sponsor  management  issues  related  to 
the  following:    unresolved  subsponsor  audit  exceptions, 
insufficient  documentation  of  both  costs  and  participant 
eligibility,  unallowable  costs.  Ineligible  participants, 
inadequa^jfe  monitor irf^  of  subgra^itees,  excess  cash  on  hand, 
etc.    From  what  I  have  seen  thus  far,  clearly  financial 

management  is  one  of  ETA's  biggest  problems  throughout 

I' 

the  system. 

The  1978  CETA  amendments  and  associated  regulations 
attempted  to  deal  with  some  of  the  above  listed  problems. 
They  required  that  prime  sponsors  establish  an  independent 
monitoring  unit  (IMU)  to. provide  oversight  at  the  grantee 
level  Itself.    Prime  sponsors  were  also  specifically  required 
to  undertake  a  more  elaborate  eligibility  determination i 
and  verification  process.    Although  based  on  early  implemen- 
tation, the  effectiveness  of  these  systems  has  been  questioned 
in  GAG'S  recently  issued  report  regarding  internal  controls. 

As  you  may  know,  each  year  ETA  assesses  overall  prime 
sponsor  pjanagement  and  per-^ormance  using  a  standard  review 
instrument.    The  areas  cited  above  are  included  in  this 
year's  review.    This  year  I  will  personally  examine  the 
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result  of  the  assessment  process*    We  have  trained  prime 
sponsors,  provided  written  <  udance*  and  monitored  their 
efforts  in  these  areas.    I  am  anxious  to  determine  whether 
our  attention  has  paid  dividends*    For  .example,  the  IMU 
and  verification  systems  are  costly.    If  they  are  not  effec- 
tive,  the  requirements  should  be  eliminated  in  favor  of 
something  more  workable  and  more  effective. 

In' the  past  ETA  has  concentrated  to  a  large  extent 
on  p..ogram  development  and  implementation,  participation 
levels  and  utilization  of  funds..    It  -^is  now  time  tp  ?ocus 
more  on  putcomes  and  effective  financial  and  management 
practices\    The  future  orientation  of  the  Employment  and 
Training\dmtnistration  needs  to  be  on  performance  measure- 
ment and  moh\t^/^g« 
^-  Discretionary  Funds  ^ 

I  would  also  lik«  to  mention  the  improvements  we  haVe 
made  in  controlling  th^  allocation  o*f  discretionary  resources 
lender  CETA  Titles  III  and  IV.    As  you  may  recall,  it  W^s 
only  days  after  President  Reagan  took  office  that  we  identif ied--N. 
that  the  spending  plan  for  thfe^  CETA  Title  III  budget  was 
over  subscribed  by  $7  million  and  that  tfie  plan  for  Title 
IV  was  oversubscribed  by  $35  .fnillion. 
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Given  the  serious  nature  of  the  problem,  we  necessarily 
made  it  one  of  our  first  priorities  to  address  this  problem. 
Our  efforts  in  this  area  began  with  an  immediate  freeze 
on  any  further  obligations  of  Federal  funds.    This  freeze 
was  imposed  on  January  21,  1981  —  our  first  day  in  office* 
Over  the  course  of  the  following  10  weeks  we  undertook 
a  review  of  each  grant  and  contract  that  had  been  awarded 
under  the  Fiscal  Year  1981  budgets  for  discretionary  resources 
"under  CETA  Titles  III  and  IV.     I  per'sonally  supervised 
this  process  and  spent  much  time  reviewing  information 
and  assessments  concerning  several  hundred  grants  and  contracts. 

By  the  end  of  March  1981,  we  had  arrived  at  new  spending 
plans  for  both  CETA  Titles  III  and  IV  that  were  not  only 
In  balance  but  also  designed  to  bring  about  a  smoother 
transition  to  the  reduced  funding  !3vels  projected  for 
Fiscal  Year  1982.    We  have  also  implemented  new  procedures 
that  involve  more  careful  screening  and  examination  of 
projects  before  they  are  funded  from  these  discretionary 
resources. 

Future  Employment  and  Training  Programs 

Many  of  the  concerns  that  I  have  enumerated  above 
will  be  addressed  in  the  broad  policy  review  ^hat  will 
occur  as  we  consider  the  policy  options  for  employment 
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-  and  training  legislation  in  1982  —  when  CBTA  authority 


expires.     Therefore,  let  me  briefly  outline  what  we  in 
the  Department  are  doing  to  prepare  for  our  examination 
of  the  options  for  employment  and  training  programs  beyond 
Fiscal  Year  1982. 


a  tasR  force  within  ETA  to  coordinate  our  efforts  with 
those  outside  of  the  agency.    This  task  force  will  be  respon- 
sible for  cpntacting  the  broadest  possible  range  of  informed 
individuals  throughout  the  employment  and  training  community 
and  eliciting  their  views  on  what  future  legislation  should 
contain.     Through  this  process,  we  will  begin  to  develop 
the  critically  needed  data  and  analyses  necessary  to  formu- 
late a  legislative  proposal  that  builds  upon  what  we  have 
learned  and  addresses  the  problems  that  we  have  identified. 

We  have  developed  and  given  wide  distribution  to  a 
list  of  what  we  consider  to  be  the  major  issues  on  the 
employment  and  training  agenda.     These  issues  are  intenc'ed 
to  focus  the  dialogue  and  to  stimulate  knowledgeable  indi- 
viduals to  propose  viable  options  for  Improving  our  services 
and  t*heir  effectiveness.     I  can  assure  you  that  my  staff 
and  I  will  be  available  throughout  the  coming  months  to 


About  two  weeks  ago,  I  a(nnounced  the  formation  of 


work  with  you  as  you  consider  the  is^ 


and  options  available 


in  developing  employment  and  training  legislation. 
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In  the  short  time  available  to  us,  both  the  Congress 
and  we  in  the  Department  will  have  to  assess  numerous  policy^ 
options  and  determine  which  .re  most  likely  to  improve 
the  employment  and  earnings  of  those  v/e  serve.  Clearly, 
there  are  many  important  administrative  and  policy  issues 
that  we  will  have  to  address  in  the  next  round  of  employment 
and  training  legislation.    By  working  together,  I  am  confident 
that  we  will  be  able  to  devise  a  system  that  effectively 
meets  our  objectives. 

This  concludes  njy  prepared  statement.    As  this  time, 
I  would  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions  that  you  or 
other  members  of  the  Subcommittee  may  have. 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Angrisani,  and 
I  certainly  appreciate  your  testimony  and  I  appreciate  your  cooper- 
ation with  me  and  with  other  members  of  this  committee  and  with 
our  staff. 

I  compliment  you  on  the  appearance  of  the  positive  trend  tkat 
you  do  have  going  in  the  management  and  the  collectability  of 
some  of  the  debts^hat  we  have  and  trying  to  get  a  more  precise 
system  on  our  debtA^ollection  and  audit  resolution  process. 

Those  11  steps  that  you  just  went  through— is  that  all  mandated 
by  statute,  or  by  regulatory  requirements? 

Mr.  Angrisani.  The  most  time-consuming  and  uncertain  steps 
are  mandated  by  statute. 

Senator  Quayle.  It  is  all  put  in  there  by  statute? 

Mr.  Angrisani.  The  really  troublesome  steps  are  mandated  by 
statute. 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  it  is  going  to  take  statutory  language  to 
undo  the  rather  cumbersome  administrative  nightmare  that  you 
have  just  described? 

Mr.  Angrisani.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  my  belief. 

Senator  Quayle.  Basically,  what  you  sale'  is  once  a  cost  is  ques- 
tioned in  this  program,  it  may  take  3  or  4  years  before  you  get  into 
the  actual  suit  to  get  any  kind  of  enforcement. 

Mr.  Angrisanl  Yes,  sir,  we  have  some  cases  now  that  have  gone 
5  years  and  they  are  finally  to  the  point  where  we  can  sue  the 
individuals  to  collect  the  money  I  have  found  out  this  week.  As  it 
turns  out,  the  individuals  that  we  can  sue  have  disappeared  from 
the  scene  and  we  just  cannot  even  find  anybody  to  sue. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  said  that  you  have  $340  million  in  ques- 
tioned costs  now? 

Mr.  Angrisani.  Yes,  sir;  that  is  the  figure  as  of  March  31. 
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Senator  Quayi.k.  What  is  the  size  of  the  debt  that  you  feel  is 
owed  to  the  Government  now?  ' 

Mr.  Angrisani.  In  terms  of  what  we  have  been  able  to  take,  1 
believe,  to  the  point  of  a  disallowed  cost  or  a  cost  due  and  owing 
the  Federal  Government,  which  means  that  portion  that  we  >:aye 
identified  to  date  in  our  audit  resolution  process,  it  is  about  $43 
million.  As  we  clean  up  these  audits,  that  number  will  obviously 
grow  proportionately.  . 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  the  size  of  the  debt  right  now  is  $43  million/ 

Mr.  Angrisani.  The  identified  debt. 

Senator  Quayle.  The  identified  debt. 

What  kind  of  success  have  you  had  in  the  past  in  collecting  this 
debt?  Usually,  it  is  probably  the  subgrantee,  is  it  not,  that  is  liable 

for  this?  ,  ,     ,  . 

Mr.  Angrisani.  Yes;  it  is  at  the  subgrantee  level  that  many  ot 
the  questioned  costs  arise.  However,  it  is  the  prime  sponsor  that  is 
liable. 

Senator  Quayle.  Have  we  been  very  successful  m  that? 

Mr.  Angrisani.  Good  portions  of  it  are  with  the  subgrantees.  The 
numbers  that  we  have  right  here  in  front  of  us,  given  what  was  a 
poor  financial  management  system  in  place  previously,  whi  h  is 
obviously  going  to  get  better,  are  about  $4.8  million  in  collections. 

Some  of  that  is  not  cash  collections;  some  of  that  is  offset  for 
future  services  and  a  whole  variety  of  things  that  we  identified 
could  happen  when  we  got  down  to  the  debt  collection  process 
where  we  entered  into  a  negotiating  phase. 

So,  we  have  collected,  in  terms  of  CETA  fraud  and  abuse  over 
the  last  6  months  about  $4.8  million. 

Senator  Quayle.  Could  you  explain  the  liability  issue  to  me  a 
little  more  fully  than  what  you  went  into  in  the  testimony,  which  I 
read  last  night  and  thought  was  very  good.  I  would  like  to  know 
more  about  the  liability  of  the  prime  sponsor,  how  we  can  hold 
them  to  and  expect  them  to  be  liable  when  they  are  subcontracting 
these  grants  out?  r^r^mA  a 

Mr.  Angrisani.  Well,  according  to  the  statute  and  the  CETA  Act 
itself— the  prime  sponsor  is  liable  for  misspent  funds.  And  the 
subgrantees— there  are  some  50,000,  as  you  indicated  before,  Mr, 
Chairman— are,  in  fact,  in  this  decentralized  system,  accountable 
to  the  prime  sponsor.  So,  if  a  subgrantee,  for  example,  is  misspend- 
ing funds,  we  hold  the  prime  sponsor  accountable  for  that.  The 
notion  is  not  bad.  I  mean,  it  is  a  decentralized  system  and  when 
you  have  this  much  money  and  this  many  people  going  through  it, 
you  have  to  operate  decentralized. 

What  we  are  lacking,  really,  are  the  controls,  the  mechanism, 
the  discipline,  and  ultimately  the  enforcement  tools  to  make  th^ 
word  ''liability"  mean  something.  We  can  do  things  on  our  end  in 
terms  of  the  way  we  audit  those  prime  sponsors  for  that  liability. 
We  can  be  more  strict,  we  can  come  down  on  them  harder.  We  can 
move  greater  portions  of  our  operation  over  to  onsite  monitoring. 

Quite  frankly,  with  the  elimination  of  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment [PSE],  our  problems  will  be  simplified  a  great  deal  because 
the  bulk  of  our  grants  and  contracts  are  in  the  area  of  PSE.  So,  our 
critical  mass  is  going  to  shrink  considerably.  The  management 
spectrum  that  we  have  to  deal  with  is  going  to  be  much  smaller. 
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But  the  real  issue,  Senator,  goes  back  to  what  I  was  talking 
about  before.  Without  the  word  ^'liability"  meaning  something  and 
without  a  prime  sponsor^for  example,  knowing  that  in  a  very  short 
period  of  time,  if  a  misspent  fund  is  identified,  that  prime  sponsor, 
in  fact,  is  going  to  be  responsible  for  it.  Future  funds  will  be  offset, 
or  they  can  have  their  charter  revoked  or  their  prime  sponsorship 
revoked,  or  they,  in  fact,  can  be  debarred  without  a  cumbersome 
legislative  or  legal  procedure.  Without  that,  we,  in  fact,  will  not  be 
able  to  effectively  make  the  word  liability  stick. 

I  can  guarantee  you  this:  I  can  guarantee  you  that  our  depart- 
ment can  identify  fraud  and  abuse  if  we  have  the  resources  to  do  it. 
We  can  bring  that  fraud  and  abuse  dollar  to  the  point  of  a  disal- 
lowed cost,  meaning  we  can  go  through  that  process  and  come  to 
some  fair  determination  based  upon  an  investigation  of  what  is  due 
and  owing  us. 

But  beyond  that,  it  is  truly  out  of  our  hands,  and  that  is  where  I 
lose  control  over  the  word  ^'liability,"  and  quite  frankly  I  think 
that  the  Senate  and  the  House  do  as  well.  So,  the  only  way  to 
make  the  word  ^'liability'*  mean  more  is  to  put  a'  meaningful  en- 
forcement provision  into  whatever  new  legislation  we  get. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK,  one  final  question  and  then  I  will  turn  it  to 
Senator  Pell. 

I  know  your  background  in  manaf^ement  and  banking,  and  ap- 
preciate your  expertise  in  that  area.  I  find  it  rewarding  that,  you 
would  be  in  this  particular  area  because  wo  could  use  some  exper- 
tise in  management. 

I  wonder  if  you  would  care  to  comment  on  the  system  that  we 
have  now  for  CETA.  You  mentioned— and  I  had  referred  to  it 
earlier — the  estimated  50,000  subgraptees.  From  a  management 
point  of  view  and  from  an  efficiency  point  of  view,  do^  we  have  a 
good  system? 

Mr.  Angrjsani.  Quite  frankly,  no.  I  think  any  management 
system— and  I  do  not  mean  to  isolate  the  CETA  system  as  one  to 
pick  On,  but  since  it  is  the  subject  here,  we  can  talk  about  it,  an 
effective  management  system,  at  least  the  way  I  understand  it— is 
one  where  you  have  clearly  defined  goals  and  objectives,  you  have 
management  controls,  and  you  have  the  ability  to  reward  as  well 
as  to  punish,  so  the  performers  can  move  ahead  and  the  nonper- 
formers  drop  out  of  the  picture  so  that  you  get  the  maximum 
efficiency  for  your  dollar  investment.  Without  getting  into  a  big 
discussioa  of  management  principles,  those  are  essentially  the  key 
fundamentals  to  making  something  work. 

Our  problem  is  this:  I  think  the  way  CETA  was  originally  drawn 
and  the  way  it  was  originally  set  up,  it  could  have  been  an  effective 
management  system.  I  think  when  you  read  through  the  initial 
legislation— and  I  have  tried  to  become  more  familiar  with  it— the 
mechanisirs  are  there.  It  works  on  a  decentralized  basis,  which  is 
fine.  It  has  established  accountability  at  a  prime  sponsor  level, 
which  is  essentially  municipalities.  Whether^  you  feel  that  munici- 
palities should  be  the  only  prime  sponsors  is  not  the  issue.  I  think 
perhaps  there  should  be  more  sometimes,  or  different  types,  but 
they  have  established  accountability. 

Where  the  system  is  broken  down  is  this.  Senator:  What  has 
happened  with  CETA  is  that  increments  have  been  added  on,  from 
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what  I  can  see,  and  this  is  my  layman's  opinion.  Increments  have* 
been  added  on  at  a  fairly  quick  rate  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  the 
organization  to  digest  the  management  task  in  front  of  it. 

For  example,  in  1973,  the  basic  CETA  system  was  put  into  place 
and  they  had  several  billion  dollars  to  work  .with  at  that  point 
They  did  not  really  get  control  of  that  before  more  money  started 
to-fee- added  on  to  it.  And  then  in  1977,  they  threw  the  big  dollars 
associated  with  PSE  into  it,  and  all  of  a  sudden  they  had  all  these 
dollars  to  manage  and  all  these  different  objectives  and  goals  that 
were  legislated  on  them. 

Nobody  ever  really  had  the  chance  to  sit  down  and  say.   How  . 
can  I  grow  to  that?  So,  essentially,  CETA  became  a  vast  holding 
company  with  about  $11  or  $12  billion  in  assets  in  it  and  no  real 
clear,  defined  objectives;  no  clear  management  posture;  no  central, 
critical,  mass-based  core  of  operations  that  it  could  call  home,  and 

then  expand  on.  •    -       ^  ^  ^^ 

What  we  have  right  now,  as  far  as  I  can  see  it,  is  a  totally 
disorganized  system  where  a  lot  of  people  are  trying  to  make  it 
work,  but  where  essentially  there  are  no  management  tools  and, no 
management  disciplines  in  place.  -    r  i 

I  think  that  with  the  critical  question  that  we  have,  quite  frank- 
ly, the  new  legislation  is  a  blessing  in  disguise.  I  think  that  if  we 
tried  to  go  back  and  correct  this  system  in  its  current  form,  the  job 
of  correcting  it  in  its  current  state  would  be  a  monumental  one.  I 
think  the  new  legislation  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  start  from 
ground  zero  and  to  move  forward.  If  I  were  a  manager  coming  in 
and  we  did  not  have  the  legislation,  I  think  right  now— and  I  would 
hope  that  I  could  reserve  the  right  to  change  my  mind— I  would 
think  right  now  I  would  say  scrap  the  whole  thing  and  start  all 
over  again,  because  I  do  not  see  in  place  right  now  the  critical 
management  structure  and  tools  to  make  it  work  without  a  great 
deal  of  pain  and  without  a  great  deal  of  reorganization. 

So,  we  might  as  well  use  this  opportunity  for  new  legislation  to 
come  back  and  reorganize  it,  and  I  hope  that  that  is  where  I  will  be 
of  some  value  to  you. 

Senator  Quayle,  Thank  you  very  much.  t^,    ,    t  i  j 

I  turn  to  the  very  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode  Island, 
Senator  PelL  Thank  you  for  coming.  Do  you  have  an  opening 
statement  you  want  to  insert?  Do  whatever  you  wish. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you.  I  really  just  came  to  congratulate  you 
on  holding  these  hearings,  because  we  get  so  pressed  with  all  the 
minutia  of  the  challenges  and  events  that  come  by  day  by  day  that 
we  do  not  do  what  we  should,  which  is  oversight,  . 

I  think  you.  Senator  Quayle,  are  very  much  to  be  commended  in 
running  these  hearings.  I  know  that  L:;have  been  remiss  in  past 
years  in  the  Education  Subcommittee;  we  have  not  had  the  over- 
sight hearings  we  should,  or  gone  through  those  three  or  four  piles 
of  reports— each  one  4-feet  high— that  come  in  each  year,  and  read 
them.  But  what  you  are  doing  is  excellent. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  also  that  CETA  has,  in  my  part  of  the 
country,  in  New  England,  played  a  very  significant  role  indeed.  It 
has  helped  a  great  deal.  There  have  been  some  abuses,  and  the 
abuses,  when  they  have  occurred,  I  am  glad  to  hear  are  going  to  be 
investigated. 
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It  has  always  soomed  to  me  a  little  wrong  that  a  man,  if  he 
l^i^AAA  r  ^'^>'^'®  wo^'^h  $100,  goes  to  jail  for  a  year,  but  if  he  steals 
§1,000  from  the  taxpayers,  he  gets  a  tap  on  the  wrist.  I  hope  you  do 
investigate  the  people  who  have  cheated  the  Government  as  well  as 
you  can,  and  not  just  for  restitution,  but  for  some  kind  of  punish- 
ment as  well. 

I  would  also  like  to  ask  the  witness  how  he  feels  on  block  grants, 
because  it  seems  to  me  that  block  grants  are  absolutely  counter  to 
centralized  controls.  I  do  not  mean  to  lead  you  into  a  trap  here,  but 
as  you  know,  the  new  administration  is  all  for  block  grants. 

How  will  you  as  part  of  the  new  administration  bring  more 
efficient  administration  to  your  program  under  the  block  grant 
concept? 

Mr.  Angrisani.  That  is  a  good  question;  it  is  one  we  have  been 
thinking  about,  obviously,  trying  to  anticipate  the  block  grants 
going  through,  or  some  form  of  block  grants  going  through. 

I  think  the  answer  to  that.  Senator,  is  that  in  the  process  of 
reorganizing  the  CETA  system,  many  of  the  functions  that  we  are 
doing  right  now  here  at  the  central  office  in  terms  of  administra- 
tive oversight— the  paper  processing  mechanisms  that  will  disap- 
pear in  a  block  grant  mode— can  in  fact  be  moved  to  the  area  of 
performance  monitoring  and  performance-based  management. 

In  this  process  of  performance-based  management,  I  think  the 
controls  that  we  would  place  upon  the  ability  of  a  prime  sponsor  to 
meet  two  things— first,  its  placement  goals  against  the  initial  pro- 
gram goals,  and,  second,  financial  goals  consistent  with  the  finan- 
cial program— are  the  critical  elements. 

Senator  Quayle.  Excuse  us. 

Mr.  Angrisani.  That  is  all  right;  that  was  a  tough  question 
anyhow. 
[Pause.] 

Senator  Quayle.  I  am  going  to  excuse  myself.  I  have  to  give 
testimony  on  the  House  side  on  a  problem  that  we  have  in  Indiana 
Mr.  Angrisani.  OK. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  am  going  to  turn  the  hearing  over  to  Senator 
Pell,  who  will  preside  until  approximately  11:15.  Whoever  is  still 
here  at  that  time— I  will  be  back.    ^- 

I  presume  that  you  will  be  excused  by  then  and  we  will  be  on  to 
our  next  witness. 

Senator  Pell.  Yes;  and  I  would  recess  it  at  that  time. 

Senator  Quayle.  Recess  it  at  that  time,  and  then  I  will  come 
back..        _  - 

Thank  you  again,  Mr.  Angrisani,  and  we  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  Anorisani.  Thank  you;  my  pleasure. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  thank  you.  Senator  Pell. 

[Whereupon,  Senator  Pell  assumed  the  Chair.] 

Mr.  Angrisani.  If  I  might  just  add  to  that.  Senator,  I  think  one 
of  the  critical  items  that  would  help  bring  this  into  focus  is  that 
rirfit  now  we  have  thousands  and  thousands  and  thousands  of 
individual  grants  that  we  monitor  either  in  the  field  or  at  the  head 
office. 

We  are  moving  slowly  away  from  that  posture  of  having  that 
many  grants,  into  a  posture,  I  believe,  with  this  block  grant  con- 
cept where  ve  will  have  a  smaller  nucleus  and  we  can  put  fewer 
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people  on  that  particular  task  of  following  the  language,  perform- 
ance against  the  grant,  and  so  forth.  /j  .  „ii  ^;„Uf 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  we  really  do  "°\do  ^at  well  ngh 
now  because  we  have  so  many  grants.  It  is  part  of  the  comment  1 
w^  nicking  before  about  the  add-ons.  We  just  never  staffed  or 
m?na^ed  to  handle  that  type  of  volume.  With  fewer  individual 
grant!  to  monitor,  the  people  that  we  have  can  be  moved  in  to  this 
oerformance-based  oversight  or  monitoring  system  that  I  am  talk- 
&  ab?ut,  which  is  essentially  consistent  with  the  type  of  posture 
usid  in  any  corporation  or  holding  company  that  would  have  oO 
satellites  to  look  at. 

tr"  ANG^H^s^NrFffty'satollites,  which  would  be  50  block  grant.  " 
I  [hink  that  those  individuals  that  are  looking  at  those  bbck 
grants  will  be  looking  at  a  couple  of  critical  things.  They  would  be 
looking  at  the  ability  of  the  State  and  the  prime  sponsors  in  that 
State  to  comply  financially  with  the  requirements  included  in  the 
block  grant.  They  would  be  looking  at  the  compliance  of  the  State, 
or  the  ability  of  the  State  to  meet  the  original  goals  and  objectives 

'"Mhinttrfs  a  critical  point  of  what  we  are  all  about.  If  we 
cannot  focus  in  on  placement  goals  so  that  we  do  not  have  this 
debate  of  placing  33  percent  of  our  people  or  4o  percent  or  26 
Scent-is^that  food  or  bad-if  we  cannot  identify  a  goal  that  we 
thiS  is  good  in  this  legislative  process,  then  we  are  missing  the 
mark  here,  I  thinK,  again.  u    u  k~ 

So,  they  should  be  monitoring  that,  and  they  should  also  be 
mon  torine  essentially  the  overall  management  posture  of  that 
Sate  S  thf  program,  fulfilling  essentially  an  audit  function  in  a 

'"sJ'^l'seeTuniverse  of  grants  that  we  have  out  there  now,  both 
under  title  III  discretionary  and  our  other  programs,  shrinking  to. 
hopefully,  cO  and  taking  our  people  and  moving  them  morf  '"^o 
performance-based  oversight  processes.  We  ^re 
very  hard  to  put  that  in  writing  and  to  specify  procedures,  and  I 
thSk  we  are  going  to  come  up  with  procedures  that  are  much 
simpler  than  we  have  in  place  right  now  and  fewer  regulations  in 

'''sen^atoTpE^L^l' still  would  be  interested  in  a  simple  answer. 
Would  not  block  grants,  per  se,  have  a  deleterious  effect  upon 
establishing  a  centralized  control  system?  i,„  „  :„ 

Mr  AngIisani.  The  centralized  control  system  would  be  here  in 
Washington.  I  think  that  we  would  have  to  have  those  controls.  1 
am  just  saying  that  we  would  have  50  separate  groups  to  monitor 
as  opposed  to  the  476  that  we-have  right  now. 

So  I  would  not  in  any  way  want  to  suggest  that  we  would  be 
giving  up,  you  know,  the  critical"  elements  of  our  centralized  con- 
tJo  h^ere  n  Washington.  We  need  that.  That  is  the  nerve  center  of 
the  whole  system.  But  I  think  we  can  reduce  the  number  of  entities 
S  the  field  u^^^^^^  the  block  grant  concept  so  that  it  is  a  little  more 

Tthfnf  to  mate^that  work,  the  issue  of  liability  and  the  subject  I 
touched  on  preN^ously  of  giving  us  the  ability  to  penalize  those  that 
are  not  complying  with  the  tone  of  the  legislation  and  the  direction 
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of  the  legislation,  are  critical.  As  I  indicated  before,  I  do  not  think 
that  right  now  we  have  the  ability  to  penalize  those  that  are  not 
complying. 
Senator  Pell.  What? 

Mr.  Angrisanl  I  do  not  think  right  now  that  we  have  the  ability 
to  penalize  those  that  are  not  complying  with  the  legislation. 

Senator  Pell.  Yes;  but  those  who  have  deliberately  cheated  can 
be  prosecuted  and  sent  to  jail,  can  they  not? 

Mr.  Angrisanl  Well,  they  can  after  an  extremely  cumbersome 
process  and  procedure.  The  subject  that  we  mentioned  previously 
was  that  we  need  to  streamline  that  procedure  so  that  the  penalty 
is  closer  to  the  point  of  the  infraction  as  opposed  to  dragging  it  out. 

I  cited  a  case  where  we  have  identified  seven  or  eight  situations 
where  money  is  due  and  owing  the  Federal  Government  and  be- 
cause of  the  cumbersome  process  that  we  had  to  go  through  in 
audit  resolution,  those  recipients,  5  years  after  the  point  of  the 
infraction  and  the  point  of  the  identification  of  the  misspent  funds, 
are  no  longer  anywhere  to  be  found. 

Senator  Pell.  I  hope  that  as  you  examine  the  infractions  and  the 
abuses  that  have  occurred,  you  will  concentrate  on  those  that  have 
occurred  most  recently,  because  as  you  know,  the  amendments  of 
1978  have  hopefully,  remedied  some  of  these  problems.  There  is  no 
point  in  focusing  on  events  that  occurred  prior  to,  1978.  I  would 
focus  on  those  of  the  last  3  years.  Is  that  what  you  are  doing? 

Mr.  Angrisanl  Yes;  we  are  trying  to  do  just  that.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  trying  to  break  them  down  so  that  we  hit  the  biggest 
dollar  volume  flrst.  For  example,  we  have  identified  about  55  spe- 
cific accounts  that  contain  approximately  60  percent  of  all  the 
funds  that  we  feel  are  due  and  owing  us.  So,  we  have  prioritized 
them  by  order  of  l;he  claim,  which  we  feel  will  work  fairly  well. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed,  Mr.  Angrisani.  You 
should  be  prepared  to  answer  any  other  questions  that  are  submit- 
ted by  other  members  of  the  subcomnfiffee  in  writing. 

Mr.  Angrisanl  We  will  be  more  than  happy  to  do  .that.  Thank 
you.  Senator. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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QlCnttci  ^iaU»  .£<nal« 


coMMirm  OM  iA»om  amo 
HUMAN  mnoumcn 

WASHINOTON.  O.C.  Ml* 


June  11.  1981 


Mr.  Albert  Angrisani 
Assistant  Secretary  for 

Employment  and  Training 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Washington.  D.C.  20210 

Dear  Mr.  Angnsam . 


Thank  you  very  much  for  taking  time  to  testify  at  the  hearing  of 
the  Employment  and  Productivity  Subcommittee  this  morning  with  respect  to 
the  CETA  program. 

I  regret  that  my  schedule  did  not  permit  me  to  attend  because  I 
believe  with  Senator  Quayle  that  oversight  on  the  existing  programs  is 
critical  to  the  reauthorization  process.    I  had  a  list  of  questions  for 
you.  which  I  enclose.    I  hope  you  will  be  able  to  respond  to  them  in  a 
timely  fashion  for  inclusion  in  the  hearing  record. 

Again,  I  personally  appreciate  the  cooperation  we  have  received 
from  you  and  your  staff  at  ETA.    I  think  I  speak  for  the  Subcommittee 
Chairman  as  well  when  I  say  that  we  are  anxious  to  work  with  you  in 
ironing  out  the  deficiencies  in  our  federal  employment  and  training 
policies. 


Very  truly  yours. 


Orrin  G.  I^atch 
Chairman 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  MR.  ALBERT  AN6RISANI 


1.. Mr.  Angrisani,  you  mentioned  that  you  have  taken  management  steps  to  identify 
the  amounts  owed  to  the  government.    Would  you  briefly  describe  these  manage- 
ment steps  and  the  system  you  have  employed  to  monitor  the  progress  of  indivi* 
duaT  audit  resolutions  and  dqbt  collection? 

2.  Just  to  clariCy  a  part  of  your  testimony,  you  ^lave  stated  that  as  of 
December,  1980,  55  audit  reports  for  $190  million  or  60  percent  of  the 

'     of  the  unresolved  questioned  costs.    Does  this  figure  include  allowable 
costs  as  well,  i.e.,  does  the  $190  million  figure  represent  only  the 
amount  which  is  currently  tied  up  in  reviews  toi determine  whether  or  not 

^    funds  were  properly  spent?  , 

3.  How  is  this  amount  of  money  in  question   shown   on  your  records  of  account? 
Is  it  included  under  expended  funds  or  under,  its  own  column? 

4.  To  what  can  you  attribute  the  fact  that  it  takes  from  4-6  months  to  make  a 
determination  concerning  the  allowability  of  costs?   Realizing'  that  you  have 
had  only  a  short  tim^  in  office,  have  you  given  any  thought  to  specific  ways 
in  which  this  process  can  be  speeded  up? 

5.  ETA'S  Office  of  Inspector  General  testified  that  as  of  March,  1981,  there  were 
$237  million  in  unresolved  funds.    You  have  testified  that  as  of  December,  1980, 
there  were  $190  million  in  such  funds.    This  suggests  that  the  level  of  poten- 
tially misspent  funds  has  actually  increased  by  $47  million  in  only  three  months 

•    time.'   Is  it  a  correct  assumption  that  6A0  and  internal  audits  are  being  com- 
pl^eted  at  a  fa«ter  rate  than  the  agency's  resolution  of  identified  disallowable 
costs? 

6.  Is  there  a  criteria  applied  to  identified  disallowed  costs  to  determine  which 
will  be  vigorously  pursued  for  repayment  and  which  will  not? 

7.  Is  there  a  training  seminar  for  CETA  prime  sponsors  to  help  them  get  a  grip  on 

.  what  is  expected  in  terms  cf  accountability  and  oversight  of  their  subgrantees? 

8.  Does  ETA  have  easily  accessible  statistics  regarding  the  number  of  enrollees  in 
all  CETA- sponsored  programs,  the  average  number  of  enrollees  per  program,  or 
per  priiTie  sponsor? 

9.  It  was  stated  that  ETA  does  not  know  precisely  how  many  subgrantees  there  are. 
Have  you  found  this  information  dispensable? 
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U,S.  Department  ol  Labor  a  .^^sMnt  Socretary  fcf 

tT^pioymeri  and  Tfaming 
Was^^.ojton  DC  20?l0 


\  • 

ep^U 


Honorable \Orrxn  G.  Hatch 
Chairman  \ 

Conmi  tvtee  pn  Labor  d. 

!!unjan  Resources 
United  States  Senate 
Washington, \d.C .  20510 

Dear  Mr. 

Your  I:irid   loA':er  of  June  11,   1981,   follbv^mg  our 
appearance  at\  the  F^mplovmf^nt  f*"^  P»'r^H»/^ »t  t-y 
Subcoinni t tee  oversight  hearing        cfta.  vias 
<;p^p  reel  a  ted  .  V 

.,y  j'^SDonse  to\  the  questions  you  posed  in  connection 
•Aicn  the  hearir\g  is  enclosed.     A  copy  of  this 
correspondence  \is  also  being  forv^arded  to  the 
Subcommittee  with  the  transcript   for  inclusion  m 
tne  hearing  record. 

Certainly,   '^ith  you,    I   look  forward  to  our  continuing, 
joint  effort  to  achieve  our  mutual  goal~-an  improved 
employment  and   training  system. 


Sincerely , 


ADiSERT  ANGRISANI  \ 
Assi.stant   Secretary^  of  Labor 

£nclosure 
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RESPONSE  FOR  RECORD 
HEARING  or- 
EHPLO«<SENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  SUBCOMMITTEE 
JUNE  11,  1981 


Question: 

1.    Mr.  Angrisani,  you  mentioned  that  you  have  taken  joanageaent 
steps  to  identify  the  asiounts  owed  to  the  government.  Would 
you  briefly  describe  these  mjmagement  steps  and  the  system 
you  have  employed  to  monitor  the  progress  of  individual 
audit  resolutions  and  dftbt  collection? 


I  have  taken  the  following  steps  to  identify  the  amount  owed 
ETAs  ^  . 

Mounted  an  intensive  campaign  to  assure  that  all  audits 
ovQr  6  months  old  are  resolved  by  September  30,  1981. 
About  92  percent  of  debts  owed  ETA  arise  from  audit 
disallowances.    By  resolving  audits  promptly,  we 
expect  to  identify  millions  of  dollars  in  debts 
(accounts  receivable)  owed  the  Government.    As  a  part 
of  thXs  ceunpaign,  we  required  ETA  officials  to  resolve  all 
audit  reports  more  than  six  months  old  by  the  9/30/81 
deadline. 

Expanded      national  office  task  force  responsible  for^ 
resolving  audit  reports. 

—  Directed  responsible  ETA  officials  to  fully  implement 
our  new  Accounts  Receivable  System.    I  expect  all 
accounts  receivable  to  be  established  in  the  auto- 
mated system  by  7/31/81,  a  job  that  is  now  about  90  ' 
percent  complete* 

This  Accounts  Receivable  System  will: 

—  Track  costs  questioned  on  audit  reports  from  the 
time  the  audit  report  is  issued,  through  the  audit 
resolution  process,  to  final  disposition  (e.g.,  collec- 
tion or  termination)  of  the  debt. 

—  Tell  us  what  is  happening  at  each  stage  of  the  process 
so  that  we  can  manage  this  effort.    Thus,  we'll  know 
where  the  bottlenecks  are  and  what  manager  is 
responsible  for  them. 


Answer ; 


It 
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Question; 


Just  to  clarify  a  part  of  /our  testimony/  you  have  stated  that 
as  of  peccmber,  1980,  55  audit  reports  (account^)  for  $190 
million  or  60  percent  of  the  uftr^solved  questioned  ccfsts.  Does 
this  figure  include  allowable  costs  as  well,  i.e.,  does  the 
$190  mi'llion.  figure  represent  only  the  amount  which  is  currently 
tied  up  in  reviews  to  determine  whether  or  not  funds  were 
properly  spent? 


As  of  12/31/80,  ETA  had  55  outstanding  audits  which  accounted 
for  S190  million  m  unresolved  questioned  -costs,  or  68  percent 
of  the  total*  questioned  costs  unresolved  at  thisitimc. 

Thus,,  a  relafively  small  nianber  of  audit  reports  accounted  ^for 
most  of  our  unresolved  questioned  costs.    ^  "unresolved 
•     questioned  cost"  is  a  cost,  challenged  in  an  audit  report, 
which  the  grant  or  contract  officer  has  not  yet  resolved-.-s- 
allowed  or  disallowed— by  issuirig  a  final  determination  to  the 
grantee  or  contractor. 

Those '55  major  audits*  account  for  only  part  (68'>i)  o€  the  total 
unresolved  questioned  costs  ($279  million) ^as' of  12/31/80. 
As  I  mentioned*  in  my  testimoijji,' we  made^esolution  of  the  55 
major  audits  a  priority  project  i a  ETA,  'a  management  emphasis 
that  has  paid  off .  •  ' 

Question; 

3.  licw  is  this  ^»^K?unt  of  monc"/'  in  question  chown- on  your  records 
of  account?  Is  it  included  unaer  expended  funds  or  under  its 
own  column?  , 

\   '  . 

Answer:  "  '  \* 


ETA  and  OIG  botl}  have  systems  which  track  q^jejstio 
the  time  the  final  audit  report  is  issued,    we  ar 


loned  costs  from 
are  interested  m 
questioned  costs  as  an  important  item  of  management  information,  ^ 
not  as  data  for  official  accounting  records.       •  ^ 


When  questioned  costs  are  disallovgd,  ETA  establishes  the 
^accounts  receivable  in  the  formal  Departmental  accounting  records. 
At  the  same  time,  wo  reJuco  oxpendyfurcs  charfjed  to  the  grint, 
contract,  or  annual  plan  against  yn^ich  the  cost  ^^as  disallowed.  ^ 
(In  effect,  a  disallowance  is  fTVs  reioction  of  costs  which  i 
contractor  or  grantee  already  ?^  charged  against  that  armt  or 
contract.)  ' 
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Question; 

4.    To  what  can  you  attribute  the  fact  that  it  takes  froiff  4-6 

months  to  make  a  determination  concerning  the  allowability  of 
costs?    Realizing  that  you  have  had  only  a  short  time  in  office,, 
have  you  given  any  thought  to  specific  ways  in  which  this 
process  ccin  be  speeded  up? 


0MB  Circular  A-73  requires  all  Government  agencies  to  resolve 
audit  reports  in  180  days.    Thus,  6  months  seems  to  be  the 
Government -wide  standard. 

Why  does  it  take  so  long  to  resolve  sj\  audit  report?    In  our 
experience,  the  following  audit  resolution  activities  consume 
the  most  time:     (1)  assembling  pf  grantee  documentation  of 
costs  questioned  because  of  lack  of  supporting  source  documents; 

(2)  arranging  and  conducting  negotiation  sessions  to  evaluate 
new  grantee  evidence  and  arguments;   (3)  settling  disputes  over 
interpretation  of  grauit  terms,  regulations,  or  legislation, 
particularly  when  legal  opinions  are  requested..  / 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  shortening  the  procecs  is  to  prevent 
problems  from  occurring  in  the  first  place  by:    (1)  assuring 
that  grantee  records  and  audit  trails  are  flawless  long  before 
they  are  audited;    (2)   simplifying  complex,  nitty-gritty  grant 
requirements  which  auditors  must  include  in  their  audits  (at 
great  «»xpenso)  and  which  generate  many  questioned  costs; 

(3)  assuring  that  grantees,  auditors,   and  grant  officers  are 
interpreting  grant  requirements  and  regulations  in  the  same  way. 
At* ETA,  we  havo  been  working  hard  m  that  direction,  although 
these  preventive  solutions  are  necessarily  long-term  solutions. 
(For  example,  please  see  description  of  training  m  our  response 
to  question  number  7) . 

In  addition,  wo  are  reviewing  all  new  contracts/grants  to 
determine  the  status  of  any  outstanding  audits. 

CMB  or  Congroiis»  CDuld  impose  audit  resolution  deadlines  considerably 
tighter  than  the  current  ISO-day  deadline.     Ho\'ever,  shortening 
tne  process  m  this  manner  will  merely  push  more  of  the  process 
into  the  formal  hearings  (Administrative  Law  Judge)   process  or 
into  the  courts,   a  cumbersome  and  expensive  way  of  doing  the  job. 

In  CETA,  our  complex  audit  resolution  process,  outlined  below, 
is  largely  required  by  statute. 
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—  Questioning  .of  costs 

—  Initial  determination  of  allowing  or  disallowing 
costs.  Disallowed  costs  are  costs  due  and  owing 
the  Federa^^Covernment . 

—  Informal  resolution  process  between  grant  officer 
and  grantee  - 

—  Final  determination  of  disallowing  costs 

—  Right  to  appeal  to  Administrative  Law  Judg^e 

—  Secretary  of  Labor  review  of  ALJ  decision 

—  Right  to  appeal  Xo~crr'c  uit~CourtT  and-Supremc-^urt-- 

—  Debt  Collection  Process 

.  Negotiations  process 
.    Three  demand  letters 

.    Offset  the  debt  or  establish  repayment 
schedule 

—  DOL  may- submit  to  GAO  for  active  debt  collection, 
and/^<^r 

—  Refer  to  Department  of  Justice 

—  DOJ  files  court  suit. 

As  I  noted  m  previous  testimony,  we  will  need  legislative  change 
to  strrffenlme  that  process. 

Also,  from  V^at  I  have  seen  to  date,^  the  process  is  inadequate 
to  establish  only  those  debts  which  reasonably  ought  to  be 
collected  and  expedite  the  repayment  of  mi > spent  funds.     I  intend 
to  examine  this  process  and  will  most  lik'  ly  recorrmend  changes. 

Question: 

5.    eta's  Office  Of  Inspector  General  testified  that  as  of  March,, 
1981,  there  were  $237  million  in  unresolved  funds.    You  have 
testifiec?  that  as  of  December,  1980,  there  were  $190  million 
m  such  funds.    This  suggests  that  the  level  of  potentially 
mi sspcnt  funds  has  actually  increased  by  $47  million  in  only 
three  months  time.     Is  it  a  correct  assumption  that  GAO  and 
internal  audits  are  being  completed  at  a  faster  rate  than  the 
"agency's  rjjsolution  of  identified  disallowable  costs? 

Answer ;  '  ' 

As  noted  m  response  to  a  previous  question,  the  $190  .ml lion 
referred  only  to  m^^ior  ai^dits,  the  55  audits  that  we  are 
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concentrating  on  to  achieve  the  quickest,  biggest  impact 
on  unresolved  questioned  costs.    This  $190  million  constituted 
68  percent  of  the  total  unresolved  questioned  colN:s  of  $279 
million  at  that  time. 

Between  12/31/80  and  3/31/81,  we  continued  to  make  substantial 
progress  in  reducing  the  number  of  outstanding  audit  reports. 
However,  total  unresolved  questioned  costs  increased  s<wiewhat 
during  that  period  because  recent  audits  have  tended  to  audit 
more  dollars  (per  audit)  and  thus  question  more  costs..  During 
the 'first  6  months  of  FY  1981,  ETA  resolved  2^7  times  more 
audit  reports  than  were  issued.    Our  project  regarding  the  55 

—  ma^r— aud i-t-s— irs-ou r— sairu t-i<m— t o-t he-dirspar-i ty  botveen  number^— 

of  audits  resolved  and  dollars  resolved. 

Question; 

6.  Is  there  a  criterion  applied  to  identified  disallowed  costs 
to  determine  which  will  be  vigorously  pursued  for  repayment 
and  uhich  will  not? 


All  disallowed  costs  are  vigorously  pursued  for  repayment  and 
are  treated  alike  with  respect  to  collection. 


7.    Is  there  a  training  seminar  for  CETA  prime  sponsors  to  help 
them  get  a  grip  on  what  is  expected  m  terms  of  accountability 
and  oversight  of  their  subgrantees? 


Two  training  courses  have  been  provivied  prime  sponsors: 

—  Audit  Resolution  and  Debt  Collection  for  Prime  Sponsors. 
This  course^rams  prime  spor.sors  m  dealing  with  Federal 
audits,  arranging  and  resolving  audits  nf  subgrantees, 
and  collecting  debts  araismg  from  subgrantee  audits.  In 
the  past  fiscal  year,  the  course  has  been  offered  a 
number  of  times  m  all  ETA  regions.     It  has  been  made 
available  to  all  prime  sponsors  and  will  be  offered  m 

FY  1982  as  demand  arises. 

—  Financial  Management  for  Non«rinancial  Monaoers. 

This  course  is  intended  for  persons  m  the  best  position 
for  effecting  changes  to  bring  about  solid  fmancnl 
m-^agarrnt  —  e.g.,  cETA  prime  sponsor  directors. 


Answer: 


Question; 


Answer : 
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Federal  Representatives.    A  large  part  of  the  course 
relates  to  subgrantee  management.    The  course  is 
available  to  all  prime  sponsors  and  has  been  offered 
in  8  of  10  ETA  regional  offices  and  will  be  offered 
as  demand  arises  in  FY  1982. 

A  course  on  broader  aspects  of  subgrantee  management 

is  in  the  planning  stages  and  will  be  offered  in  FY  1982* 

Question; 

8.  Does  ETA  have  easily  accessible  statistics  regarding  the  number 
of  enrollees  in  all  CETA-*>spon sored  programs,  the  average  number* 

"      of~^enrollees  per  program7~oi^P^~Trrm"e~5ponsor?  

Answer; 

Quarterly  reports  reflecting  prime  sponsor  activity  are  provided 
to  ETA.     T^iese  reports  contain  a  number  of  enrollment  items  by  x 
title  including  the  cumulative  number  of  particip?  its  served  in 
a  fiscal  year,  the  new  participants  enrolled  within  a  year  and 
the  Qn  board  enrollments  as  of  the  last  day  of  each  quarter. 
These  data  are  readily  available  in  ETA  although  the  c'ata  lags 
somewhat  more  than  one  quarter  because  of  the  required  reporting 
date  from  the  prime,  the  requirements  to  send  questionable  data 
back  to  the  primes  for  correction  and  the  followup  on  delinquent 
reporting. 

Question: 

9.  It  was  stated  that  ETA  does  not  know  precisely  how  many  subgrantees 
there  are.    Have  you  found  this  information  dispensable? 

Answer: 

It  is  useful  to  have  a  general  idea  of  the  number  of  CETA 
subgrantees.     Such  a  crude  estimate  gives  us  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  nature  of  the  employment  and  training  delivery 
system  and  can  help'  us  m  making  certain  broad  management 
decisions.  ' 

However,  a  precise  knowledge  of  the  number  of  subgrantees  is 
not  worth  the  effort  and  expense  of  gathering  the  data.  ETA's 
relationship  is  with  prime  sponsors,  who  have  control  and 
responsibility  over  their  subgrantees.    Thus,,  ETA  does  not 
enter  into  and  administer  subgrants  and  therefore  would  not 
know  the  number  of  subgrmtees  at  any  point  in  time.  Moreover, 
the  number  of  subgrantees  is  highly  variable. 
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Senator  Pell.  Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  William  Mirengoff,  project 
director,  Employment  and  Training  Evaluation  Project,  Bureau  of 
Social  Science  Research,  and  he  will  be  accompanied  by  Mr.  Harry 
Greenspan,  Research  Associate. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  MIRENGOFF,  PROJECT  DIRECTOR. 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  EVALUATION  PROJECT. 
BUREAU  OF  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH.  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
HARRY  GREENSPAN,  RESEARCH  ASSOCIATE.  BUREAU  OF 
SOCIAL  SCIENCE  RESEARCH 

Mr.  Mirengoff.  I  would  like  to  start  by  thanking  the  subcommit- 
tee for  the  ooROrtunity  to  participate  in  these  CETA  hearings. 

I  am  William  Mirengoff,  and  with  me  is  my  colleague,  Mr.  Harry 
Greenspan.  \ 

Senator  Pell.  €ould  you  talk  into  the  mike  or  bring  it  up  as 
close  as  you  can?  Mo  not  hear  as  well  as  I  should. 

Mr.  Mirengoff.  All  right.  Is  that  better? 

Senator  Pell.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mirengoff.  For  the  past  7  years,  I  have  been  the  project 
director  of  a  series  of  CETA  evaluation  studies  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and,  more  recently, 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research. 

I  would  like  to  summarize  my  prepared  statement  and  limit 
myself  to  the  efforts  made  under  the  CETA  amendments  of  1978  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  the  employment  and  training  program  and 
the  effect  of  these  measures  on  the  local  administration  of  CETA 
programs. 

These  observations  are  based  on  my  experience  as  the  former 
administrator  of  the  job  corps  and  the  public  employment  program, 
as  well  as  on  the  findings  of  our  CETA  evaluation  studies.  Howev- 
er, the  observations  are  entirely  my  own. 

Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  set  out  in  1973  to 
reform  the  manpower  system  that  had  evolved  haphazardly  over  a 
12-year  period.  It  shifted  responsibility  for  management  from  Fed- 
eral to  State,  and  local  officials  and  replaced  the  numerous  categor- 
ical programs  with  a  block  grant  that  would  permit  local  officials 
to  select  the  blend  of  programs  most  suitable  for  the  unemployed 
population  and  the  job  market  setting  in  their  areas.  Its  basic 
purpose,  however,  to  improve  jthe  employability  of  persons  handi- 
capped by  market  deficiencies  remains  the  same. 

CETA  was  barely  launched  when  it  was  overtaken  by  the  reces- 
sion of  1974  and  harnessed  to  the  countercyclical  wagon.  Congress 
enacted,  and  later  expanded,  title  VI.  By  1978,  the  public  service 
employment  program  accounted  for  more  than  60  percent  of  kll 
CETA  expenditures.  It  had  elbowed  aside  the  original  structural 
program  and  had  become  the  centerpiece  of  CETA. 

With  the  increasing  prominence  of  PSE  came  three  intractable 
problertis:  First,  creaming  of  the  eligible  population— that  is,  the 
selection  of  persons  most  likely  to  succeed  rather  than  those  most 
in  need;  second,  substitution— the  use  of  PSE  to  supplant  rather 
than  supplement  local  resources.  Estimates  of  substitution  range 
all  the  way  from  19  to  90  percent.  It  would  require  an  army  of 
auditors  to  trace  the  budgets  of  471  prime  sponsors;  third,  program 
abuse — in  the  hasty  pursuit  of  numbers,  ineligible  persons  were 
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enrolled  and  PSE  programs  were  approved  on  the  basis  of  expedi- 
ency rather  than  effectiveness.  .  rf'   ,^    •  u 

The  persistence  of  these  problems  reflected  the  difficulty  inher- 
ent in  a  decentralized  system  of  achieving  congruence  between 
national  objectives  and  the  interests  of  local  officials  who  adminis- 
ter the  programs.  It  also  reflected  the  inadequacies  of  the  monitor- 
ing systems  both  of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the  prime  spon- 
sors/as  well  as  the  failure  of  Congress  to  explicitly  assign  liability 
and 'sanctions  for  program  improprieties 

Early  attempts  to  address  these  problems  met  with  limited  suc- 
cess The  most  recent  and  most  successful  were  the  amendments  ot 
the  1978  Reauthorization  Act.  These  provisions  tightened  the  re- 
quirements for  entry  into  the  program,  restricted  wage  l§vels  that 
could  be  paid  to  CETA  workers,  limited  the  time  that  enrollees 
could  remain  in  the  CETA  programs,  required  the -establishment  ot 
independent  monitoring  units  in  each  prime  sponsor  area,  pre- 
scribed procedures  for  verifying  the  eligibility  of  applicants,  and 
held  prime  sponsors  liable  for  improper  enrollments  and  expendi- 

'"Reports  from  our  study  indicate  that  in  large  measure,  these 
efforts  were  successful  in  getting  the  program  back  on  the  track 
that  Congress  had  charted. 

first,  the  overriding  objective  of  CETA-to  serve  more  fully 
those  on  the  lower  rungs  of  the  socioeconomic  ladder-has  been 
achieved.  Compared  to  the  1978  participants,  the  1980  enrollees 
were  younger,  had  less  schooling,  were  more  likely  to  be  public . 
assistance  recipients,  and  i^epresented  large  proportions  of  persons 
from  minority  groups.  j  •  poir 

The  tighter  eligibility  requirements  and  the  reduction  in  list. 
wage  levels  had  their  intended  effect  of  discouraging  better  qua  i- 
fied  persons  from  competing  with  the  moi;e  disadvantaged  appli- 
cants for  PSE  jobs.  And  the  new  wage  provisions  also  eliminated 
many  of  the  high-paying  professional  and  high^skilled  positions 
which  were  subject  to  considerable  criticism. 

Second  with  the  shift  to  less  qualified  enrollees  wivh  fewer 
opportunities  to  fill  high-skill  positions,  and  with  the  limitation  on 
participant  tenure,  the  incentives  for  substitution  were  diminished 

Third  by  making  prime  sponsors  liable  for  program  abuses  and 
prescribing  strict  monitoring  procedures,  program  managers  have 
become  much  more  sensitive  to  the  need  to  protect  the  integrity  ol 
the  program.  ,  ,  ,,.    .  •; 

Now,  this  committee  is  particularly  concerned  with  this  last 
issue-measures  to  tighten  administrative  controls.  The  act  gave  the 
Department  of  Labor  as  well  as  prime  sponsors  more  enforcement 
responsibility.  It  directed  the  Department,  to  beef  up  auditing  and 
establish  an  Office  of  Management  Assistance  as  well  as  the  Uttice 
of  Inspector  General.  .  -  i  -  u  j  •  j 

Prime  sponsors  in  our  study  sample  have  all  established  inde- 
pendent monitoring  units  and  given  more  prominence  both  to  re- 
viewing program  quality  and  checking  for  legal  compliance.  Ihere 
are  however,  administrative  problems  in  defining  the  role  ot  the 
independent  monitoring  units,  problems  of  duplication  With  regular 
activities  of  the  prime  sponsors,  and  problems  with  the  procedures 
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<»for  follow  through  on  recommendations  made  by  the  independent 
monitoring  units. 

Observers  differ  in  their  assessments  of  the  effects  of  these  units 
and  the  procedures  Used  to  verify  eligibility.  But,  on  balance,  most 
fifid  the  result  has  been  to  systematize  monitoring,  increase  its 
scope,  raise  the  level  of  consciousness  on  the  need  for  accountabil- 
ity. 

There  are,  however,  a  number  of  prime  sponsors  who  believe 
that  the  whole  system  of  auditing  and  assigning  responsibility  has 
become  too  rigid  and  tends  to  inhibit  the  kind  of  flexibility  and 
innovation  that  CETA  was  supposed  to  promote  under  a  block 
grant  philosophy.  These  issues  are  discussed  more  fully  in  my 
accompanying  statement. 

The  redirection  of  CETA  was  accomplished  at  considerable  cost. 
Each  amendment  exacted  a  price,  and  the  cumulative  effect  was  to 
add  a  host  of  administrative  tasks  to  a  system  already  badly 
strained.  Moreover,  each  new  prescription  and  proscription  crafted 
to  redress  program  shortcomings  had  the  effect  of  constraining 
local  flexibility  and  expanding  the  Federal  role.  This,  in  turn, 
weakened, prime  sponsor  support  of  CETA.  In  a  number  of  areas, 
government  agencies  withdrew  from  the  PSE  program  because 
they  felt  that  the  burdens  of  the  program  outweighed  its  benefits. 

In  sum,  the  reauthorization  changes  moved  the  progra.n  in  the 
^  direction  that  Congress  had  charted  with  respect  to  persons  to  be 
served,  maintenance  of  effort,  and  program  integrity.  But  in  doing 
so,  they  added  administrative  complexities,  diminished  local  auton- 
omy, and  weakened  prime  sponsor  support  for  the  program. 

I  would  like  to  use  my  last  few  minutes  to  identify  some  of  the 
broadei  policy  issues  which  importantly,  although  less  visibkL 
affect  the  administration  of  CETA  and  share  responsibility  for  lis 
difficult. 

First,  the  limits  of  CETA;  CETA  has  been  a  workhorse  driven  in 
all  directions  at  once,  to  serve  the  structurally  unemployed,  to 
create  public  sector  jobs  for  the  cyclically  unemployed,  to  provide 
essential  services  and  fiscal  relief  to  hard-pressed  communities,  and 
to  give  preference  ^o  a  host  of  special  target  gj;oups. 

The  issue  is  whether  CETA  can  be  a  program  for  all  seasons  or 
whether,  in"  attempting  to  serve  all  purposes,  it  fails  to  serve  any. 

Second,  multiple  goals;  the  multiple  program  problem  of  CETA  is 
compounded  by  its  liberal  sprinkling  of  goals— some  competitive, 
others  contradictory.  The  pursuit  of  one  may  preclude  the  attain- 
ment of  another.  For  example,  sponsors  are  urged  to  emphasize  the 
placement  of  participants  in  unsubsidized  jobs,  but  are  limited  to 
enrolling  persons  who  are  the  hardest  to  place. 

In  effect.  Congress  has  established  a  host  deities— gods  of  target- 
ing, gods  of  services,  and  gods  of  placement — to  whom  local  spon- 
sors must  pay  homage.  But  since  offering  cannot  be  made  to  all  the 
gods  simultaneously,  the  sponsor  is  always  in  difficulty  with  some 
of  them.  What  we  need  is  a  theologian,  or  maybe  a  regulation  to 
establish  a  proper  hierarchy  among  these  deities. 

Third,  congruence;  the  underlying  premise  of  a  decentralized 
block  grant  concept  is  that  local  objectives  are  congruent  with 
national  policies.  But  there  are,  in  fact,  significant  divergencies. 
CETA  is  a  meld  of  local.  State,  and  Federal  aspirations,  implement- 
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ed  by  an  array  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  institutions.  Each  part- 
ner irr  this  triad  is  motivated  by  its  own  interests  and  attempts  to 
shape  the  program  to  t^ose  ends. 

Fourth,  Federal  expectations;  if  Congress  is  serious  about  pro- 
gram management  under  a  block  grant  design,  it  must  be  prepared 
to  deal  with  the  problems  associated  with  that  system.  Its  expecta- 
tions must  be  tempered  by  the  realities  of  local  irpplementation. 

Do  not  expect  a  complex  human  resource  program  to  be  com- 
pletely error  free. 

Do  not  insist  upon  grassroots  participation  by  community  organi- 
zations with  limited  expertise,  and  then  expect  sophisticated  man- 
agement' and  performance. 

Do  not  push  for  rapid  program  expansion^and  then  penalize 
prime  sponsors  for  taking  shortcuts  to  meet  those  goals.      ,  , 
*  Do  not  encourage  innovations  if  you  propose  to  penalize  the  risk- 
takers  who  fail.  ^        ,      ,  X, 

Finally,  do  not  treat  all  prime  sponsioSfe  as  though  they  were 
identical.  Flexibility  is  needed  to  accommodate  differences  in  their 
situations.  .  • 

Fifth,  now,  if  there  is  one  need  that  surpasses  all  others,  it  is  the 
need  for  a  reasonable  period  of  stability.  From  its  inception,  CETA 
has  been  buffeted  by  a  succession  of  legislative,  regulatory,  and 
procedural  changes.  Moreover,  the  size  and  timing  of  its  funding 
has  always  been  uncertain. 

Sponsors  have  been  strapped  to  an  endless  roller  coaster;  first, 
urged  to  expand  enrollments,  then  reduce  them,  only  to  be  pressed 
to  expand  them  again.  Responsible  management  is  impossible 
under  such  yo-yo  conditions.  Employment  and  training  programs 
should  not  be  chiseled  in  stone,  but  neither  should  they  be  written 
on  the  sands. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mirengoff  follows:! 
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statement  of  William  Hirengoff 
Project  Director 
Employment  and  Training  Evaluation  Project 
Bureau  of  Social  Science  Research 

Before  the 

SubcofTwittee  on  Employment'and  Productivity 
*  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  i 

U.S.  Senate 

Washington,  D.C. 
June  11,  \SQ\ 

\  '  . 

Mr.  ChalrmaW,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee: 

Thanlcj^ou  for  thrf  opportunity  to  participate  in  these  CETA 
hearings. 

I  am  William  Hirengoff  and  with  me  Is  my  colleague*  Mr.  Harry 
Greenspan.     For  the  past  seven  years  I  have  been  the  project  director 
of  a  series  of  CETA  evaluation  studies  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  and  more  recently  the  Bureau  of 
Social  Science  Research. 

This  statement  summarizes  the  efforts  made  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1978  to  protect  the  integrity 
of  the  CETA  programs  and  the  effect  of  these  measures  on  local  CETA 
operations.    Thpsc  observations  are  based  upon  my  experience  as  t^e,  • 
former  director  of  Job  Corps  and  the  Publ io'  Employment  Program  and  as 
director  of  the  CETA  evaluation  Studies..  Afthough  I  have  drawn  heavil 
from  the  findings^of  these  studies,  the  observations  are  my  own. 

Overview  -  Eff>ect  of  Reauthorization  Act 

Tue -temp re hens ive  Employment  and  Training  Act  set  out  in  1973 
to  rcfor^  the  manpower  system  that  had  ev'oTved,  haphazardly,  <ovcr  a 
12  year  period.     It  shifted  management  responsibility  from  federal  to 
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state  and  local  officials  and  replaced  the  numerous  separate  categorical 
programs  with  a  block  grant  that  would  permit  local  officials  to  select 
the  blend  of  programs  most  suitable  for  the  unemployed  population  and 
the  labor  mar^ket  setting  of  their  areas.     Its  basic  structural  purpose 
however— to  Improve  the  employabi 1 i ty  of  persons  handicapped  by  labor 
market  def ic iencics--remalned  the  same.. 

CETA  wis  barely  launched  when  it  was  overtaken  by  the  recession 
of  \S7k  and  harnassed  to  the  countercycl  ical  wagon.    Congress  enacted 
Title  VI  which  authorized  CETA  funds  to  create  jobs  for  the  unemployed 
In  state  and  local  governments  and  in  nonprofit  organizations.  Between 
1975  and  1978,  the  public  service  employment -programs  (PSc)  more  thandoubled 
(300»000  to  750.000)  and  accounted  for  60  percent  of  al'  CETA  expenditures 
In  1978.    This  countercyclical  program  had  elbowed  aside  the  original 
structural  objective.    PSE  had  now  become'  the  centerpiece  of  CETA. 

PSE  programs  appealed  particularly  to  elected  officials.  In- 
deed, in  the  view ^of .many  of  them,  PSE  was  Uie  CETA  program.  The 
reasons  for  this  attraction  were  not  hard  to  discern.     In  1978,  CETA 
accountc^J  for  six  percent  of  the  12.7  mi  1  rion  state  and  local  Govern- 
ment workers, and,   in  some  locations,  it  ^as  much  higher.    PSE  provided 
t 

visible  and  u$efur  services  to  their  communities,*  and  fiscal  relief  to  ^ 

hard  pressed  cities-  '  «> 

With  the  increasing  prpmmence  of  PSE  came  three  intractable 

problems  that  woulS  prove  to  be  the  nemesis  of  the  PSE  program: 

First:    "Creaming";  inadequate  participation  by  persons  on  the 

lower  rungs  o^the  socio-economic  I  odder: 

Second:    Substitution:  the  use  of  PSE  to  supplant  rather  than 

supplement  local  resources.     Estimates    of  substitution  ranged  from 
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19  to  90  percent.    Ic  would  take  an  army  of  auditors  to  track  the  P5E 
dollars  through  the  labyrinths  of  U7\  local  budgets;  and 

Third:    Program  abuses;  In  the  hasty  pursuit  of  numbers,  " 
Ineligible  pe»'»oi:5  were  enrolled,  programs  were  approved  on  the  basis 
of  expediency  rather  than  usefulness  and  were  not  adequately  monitored. 
Allegations  of  program  abuse' were  widespread" and  the  negative  Image 
that  resulted  eroded  Congressional  and  public  support. 

-  Each  of  these  -3  problems  reflected  the  inherent  difficulty  In 
•  decentralized  program:  ^achieving  congruence  betwe-n  tii<i  national 
objectives  aind  the  interests  of  local  officials  who  admiliister  the  program 
The  difficulties  wsre  further  aggravated  by  amhiguous  legislation. 

The  first  response  of  Congress  to  the  drift  of  PSE  away  from 
Us  Intended  purposes  was  the  passage  of  the  Emergency,  Jobs  Program 
Extension  Act  of  1976  that  extended  the  life  of  Title  VI  and  attempted 
to  get  the  program  back  on  the  track  that  it  had  charted.     Ic  sought 
to  Increase  the  proportion  of  disadvantaged  persons  In  PSE  programs 
•nd  to  constrain  subst i tut iS?l.     Its  efforts  however  were  ©"^lH^ 
partially  successful.    1n  the  drive  to  reach  very  ambltloq^s  enroll- 
went  goals,  progra^n  object ives'and  program  quality  were  sacrificed 
to  the  tyranny  of  tlr^e  and  numbers. 

The  most  recent  and  most  successful  effort  to  address  the 
shortcomings  of  the  PSE  programs  were  the  amendments  of  1978.  CETA 
came  up  for  reajthorization  in  1978,  and  ran  into  a  barrage  of  Congres- 
sional criticism.    Most  of  the  criticisms  were  leveled  against  Title  VI 
and  almost  resulted  in  the  elimination  of  the  program.     It  was  saved  at 
the  last  minute  only  by  the  adoption  of  several  very  far  reaching  amend- 
ments. J  '  . 

The  objectives  of  the  1978  amendments  are  not  very  different 
from  the  alms  of  earlier  attempts  to  reform  the  program.  However, 
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the  means  usc4  to  achieve  these  ends  are  radically  different.  The 
new  legislation  relies  less  on  rhetoric  and  vaguely  worded  provisions 
that  mcjrely  nibble  at  the  edges  of  the  problems  and  more  on  stringent 
requirements  and  self  enforcing  devices  that  drive  the  program  in 
the  direction  that  Congress  intended. 

The  reauthorization  aTicndments  modified  CETA  in  a  ni-mbcr  of 

ways  tit: 

1.  tightened  the  requirements  for  entry  Into  th* 
program; 

2.  restricted  the  wage  levels  that  could  be  paid 
to  PSE  workers  (tbey  have  since  been  raised); 

3.  limited  the  length  of  time  a  person  could  remain 
lf»  PSE  to  l8  months; 

^4,    required  that  employabl !  i  ty  development  plans 
(EDPs)  be  prepared  for  all  Title  II  participants 
and  that  a  training  component  be  added  to  PSE 
jobs: 

5/   imposed  stronger  monitoring  measures: 
6.    added  a  new  private  sector  initiative  program 
(Title  VII)  and  folded  in  the  new  youth  programs 
authorized  under  the  Youth  Employment  and  Oemon- 
stiation  Projects  Act  of  1977- 
In  short,  Congress  sought  to  design  a  "clean"  program  that'  ' 
would  enroll  only  tt>e  ."righf  people,  ssVrgr.  them  to  meaningful  work 
that  otherwise  would  rot  be  done  and  move  them  quickly  into  unsub- 

sldlzed  employment. 

Were  these  objectives  realized?    Reports  from  our  sample  of 

prime  sponsor  accAS  Indicate  that,  in  large  measure,  these  efforts  were 

successful  in  getting  the  program  back  on  the  track  that  Congress  had 

originally  charted.  ^ 
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CHAHTJ-I 

HAJOR  CMAKCES  IM  CO«P«M£MSIV£  CmKOY«£MT  ANO  TIWIMINC  ACT  AMEmOhCKTS 
OF  1978 


COMprehcMive  Cfflploy<nent  «n(l  Training 
Act  of  1973  (PL  93-203) 


Comprehensive  Erplcytnent  *nd  Traininr 
Act  A-nenCmenl*  of  1978  (PL  $$'$2U) 


TItU  1        Training  progrd^s  for  the 

unemployed,  undercnployed,  «nd 
•cononlcjlty  disadvantaged. 


Tttte  II       Public  service  jobs  for  the 
uneaiployed  «nd  underemployed 
\n  «reAS  of  high  unensploy- 
iwnt. 


Title  III     National  prograns  for  Indians, 
migrant  farn  workers,  youth  and 
other  specia)  groups.  Research, 
evaluation,  and  labor  narket  in- 
formation. 

Title  IV       Jo&  Corps. 


Title  V        Nattor^al  Comjssion  for 
HJnpowv  Pol  icy. 

Title  VJ       Countercyclical  public 
4  Service  jobs  for  the 

unemployed  and  under- 
employed.    Part  of  funds 
reserved  for  ssort-durat !on 
projects  for  t^c  low-inco-*'^, 
long-term  ureTsPloyed  and 
welfare  recipientvi. 

Title  VII      Ad'nmistrative  provisions: 
designation  of  pnre 
Sponsors,  plan-^mg. 


Title  IIB/C    Training  progranr  for  the 

economicaSly  disadvantaged  ^ 


Title  IID 


Title  HI 


Title  IV 


Title, V 


Title  Cl 


Tltl*^  I 


TItIt  Vtl 


Title  Vlil 


unemployed  and  underenployd, 
(Including  upgrading).  Tenure 
United  to  30  months. 

Public  service  jobs  for  the 
low  (ncome,  long-term  unenploy* 
cd,  and  for  welfare  recipients. 
A  portion  of  allotrents  re* 
Served  for  training.  Cmployabi* 
llty  develQpment  plens  ^equired. 
Tenure  United  to  l6  nonths. 
Vages  lowered. 

National  programs  for  Indians, 
migrant  fartp  workers,  older 
workers  and  other  special  groups. 
Research,  tvalgation  and  labor 
market  informal  ion. 

Job  Corps.  Sjfflner  youth  pro- 
grams.   Other  youth  employment 
projects. 

National  Commission  for  Cf^ploy- 
ment  And  Training  Policy. 

Countercyclical  public  service 
Jobs  for  tt>e  low-incone,  long- 
tero^  unemployed  and  for  welfare 
recipients.    A  portion  of  allot- 
nfents  reserved  for  training  and 
enployabi 1 i t y  counseling.  Tenure 
llmi^ted  to  16  months.  Wages 
towered. 

''AdninI  stf at  i ve  provisions, 
dfignation  of  p/'tne  sponsors, 
planning.    Requires  sponsors  to 
eStatMsh  independent  mcmtormg 
units. 

Cxperin.*ntal  private  s^tor 
initiatives  programs. 

Youth  conservation  projects. 


/ 
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/to  serve  more  fully  those  whose  needs  are  greatesf- 
Is  being  achieved.    This  is  the  first  time  that  we     ^  ^ 
have  seen  such  a  sudden  and  sharp  change  Jn  the.  cha- 
racteristics of  the  new  PSE  cnrollees.  Compared 
to  thf  1978  participants,  the  19^0  enrol  lees  are:  \ 
younger  (28^  vs  11%  under  22  years  of  age)  = 
-'have  Jess  schooling  (35^4  vs  25^  less  than  high  schoo\ 
graduates)  ^ 

•  include  mope  womeni  M%  vs  38t) 

.  more  likely  to  be  Wl  ^  ass  i  stance  re^jpients 
(3'U  vs  2"^) 

•  are  rvire  Hkley  tol^  minorities  vs  39^)  and 
-  more  likely  to  come  from  low  income  families 

(92^  vs  75^) 

U    By  fixing  the ' 1 iabi 1 i ty  for  program  abuses  on  the  prime 
sponsor  and  prescribing  strict  monitoring  procedures, 
program  rr.anagers  have  become  much  more  sensitive  to 
the  need  to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  program. 
Wage  levels  haye  been  reduced  and  this  has  discouracjod 
better, qualified  persons  from  competing  for  PSE  jobs 
with. the  more  disadvantaged  applicants  and  has  eliminated 
many  of  the  professional  and  high  skill  positions  in  PSE. 
With  the  shift  to  lesser  qualified  enrol  lee-s .  wi th  fewer 
opportunities  to  fill  professional  and  skilled  oositions 
and  with  the  limited  tenure  of  PSE  participants,  the 
incentive  for  substituting  PSE  participants  for  regular 
workers  has  been  weakened. 
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However,  the  redirection  of  PSE  was  accomplished  at  a  significant 

cost: 

1.  Many  of  the  changes  have  added  a  host  of  administrative 
tasks  to  a  system  already  badly  strained  and  Have  re- 
duced loci  flexibility. 

2.  No  provision  of  the  reauthorization  act  has  caused  as 
much  consternation  among  prime  sponsors  as  the  wage  « 
restrictions.    Wage  rates  have  been  lowered  in  k  out  of 
5  areas  by  an  average  of  10  percent.    As  a  consequence, 
•Imost  all  sponsors  have  dropped  or  restructured 

some  of  their  PSE  positions.    All  areas  reduced  thei/ 
share  of  professional  jobs  and  there  was  a  clear  shift 
»  ^  from  high  skill  positions  to  laborer,  low  level 

clerical  jobs  and  ser^rices  jobs.    Where  jobs  were 
"restructured,"  it  was  sometimes  accomplished  by  creat- 
ing "trainee"  or  "aide"  positions  in  which  little  changed 
but  the  salary  and  title.    When  substantive  changes  - 
In  job  content  did  occur,  the  diluted  jobs  were  often 
of  limited  value  to  the  participant  or  the  community. 

Despite  the  charges  in  the  occupatio.ial  profile 
of  the  PSE  jobs,  CETA  administrators  still  perceive 
theiTT  to  be'  useful,  although  three  out  of  four  of  them 
feel,  that  their  usefulness  has  been  reduced. 
3,  Ihe  eligibility  verification  procedures  and  the  liability 
provisions  have  reduced  the  number  of  Ineligibfes  in 
PSE  and  made  prime  i.ponsors  more  sensitive  to  problems 
of  program  abuse.  But: 
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-  There  Is  duplication  in  checking  eligibility  as 
prime  sponsors  make  sure,  doubly  sure  ^ 

•  Enrollments  are  delayed 

-  increasingly,  sponsors  are  handling  the  eligibility 
function  themselves  rather  than  to  rely  on  the 
Employment  Service  and  other  agencies. 

k.    The  effect  of  these  restrictive  measures  was  to  weaken  prime 
sponsor  support  for  PSE.    Some  government  agencies  felt  that 
the  problems  outweighted  the  benefits  and  withdrew  from 
the  program. 

In  sum,  .t^e  reauthorization  changes  appear- to  have  moved  the 
program  in  the  direction  that  Congress  had  charted  with  respect  to 
persons  to  be  served,  containment  of  substitution  and  program  integrity. 
The  driving  forces  behind  these  changes  jre  the  restrictive  WSge  pro- 
visions and  the  stringent  eligibility  requirements  supplemented  by 
tiQhtcr  monitoring,  enforcement  and  liability  provisions.    But  the  price 
paid  for  these  accomplishments  was  high. 

Administrative  Controls 

The  integrity  of  CETA  public  service  employment  programs  was 
seriously    questioned  during  the  debate  on  the  reauthorization  bill  in 
1978.  The  criticfsm  came  from  several  directions.    The  media  highlighted 
"hoVror"  stories  of  fraud  and  abuse.  Congressional  mail  described  abuses 
In  local  programs.    The    General     Accounting  Office  reported  that  CETA 
suffered  from  inadequate  staff  and  ineffective  monitoring  procedures. 
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Even  an  audit  by  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOL)  indicated  that  \  in  every 
10  enrollees  in  Title  VI  did  not  meet  the  eligibility  criteria.  ^ 

Several  factors  contributed  to  this  state  of  affairs,  but  the 
mpst  important  were  the  emphasis  on  a  rapid  increase  in  enrollment  in 
response  to  the  economic  stimulus  program  of  1977 >  the  inadequacy  of 
monitoring  systems  of ^ both  prime  sponsors  and  the  Department  of  Labor,  and 
the  failure  on  the  part  of  Congress  to  explicitly  address  the  assign- 
ment of  liai^ility  or  the  imposition  of  sanctions  inthe  event  of  improper 
enrollment  of  PSE  participants. 

The  effect  of  the  pressure  on  prime  sponsors  to  increase  PSE 

enrollment  from  300,000  in  May  1977  to  725,000  by  March  1978  was  noted 

2 

by  Congressman  Ronald  A.  Saras  in  in  August  197?  . 

*'No  system  of  management  could  have  survived  this  rapid 
increase  without  some  fraud,  some  abuse-,  and  some  terrible 
cases  of  mismanagement..    Indeed,  it  is  something  of  a  minor 
miracle  that  there  were  not'* more  problems  xhan  we  have 
already  witnessed." 

The  attempts  to  characterize  the  entire  CETA  program  on  the  basis 
of  selected  incidents  were    resented  by  program  manager^.    However,  it 
was  apparent  t^at  program  monitoring  was  weak,,  accountability  was 
lapking,  ana  the  eligibility  of  participants  was  not  adequately 
verified. 


See  Information  on  the  Buildup  in  Public  Service  Jobs,  General 
Accounting  Office,  March  I97Q;  Eligibility  of  PubTtc  Service  Employment 
Participants;  EcononTi    St imu I  us  Appropr i nt > ons  Act.  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  Office  of  the  A  aistant  Secretary  for  Administration  and  Management, 
1973. 

^Congressional  Record,  \2k(\2k):  1978. 
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Congress  used  the  occasion  of  the  CETA  reauthorization  to 
errsure  better  management  and  prevent  further  abuses: 

•  It  required  all  prime  sponsors  to  establish  an  Independent 
unit  "to  monitor  compliance  with  the  requirements  of  CETA'*; 

•  It  required  prl;ne  sponsors  to  install  a  "proven  method"  for 
verifying  participant  eligibility; 

•  It  defined 'the  liability  of  the  prime  sponsor  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  ineligible  participants; 

•  It  clarified  the  Investigative  responsibilities  of  various 
levels  of  administration;  and 

•  It  called  for  the  establ ishemcnt  of  an  Office  of  Management 
Assistance  in  the  Department  of  Labor  to  aid  prime  sponsors  In  both 
solving  program  problems  and  complying  with  the  requirements  of  the 
new  legislation. 
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r«0«ISlOllS  MtATIMC  TO  AOniNllTUTIVt  CONUCIS,  HOHlTOftlfiC,  AM  lUllllTy  KH  nMCO^iiamc:, 
COrtTMHtNtlvt  (n^lOyntKT  AKO  IKAINIkC  ACT  Of  197)  ANO  AfKNO^triTS  Of  1973 


tUVlHOlHATION  or  CtTA 
(1971  AKCNdAtNTt) 


MICINAI  CtTA  ('97)  ACT 
AS  MtNOfO  THIOXK  \^n) 


MCOASS,  AUOlTS 


UlSlllLlTV 
VMIFICATI6M 


orrict  or  nAAiCtMNT 

ASSISTAhCC 


•rO<«4«r«»  10  Attur*' «9«iA»t  pro^rM  «bw»«t 
Clw4«  tMCtriC  "tOAttOrlAf  and  aCCO^aI  lA^ 

lypAMrt  awtl  kf      •Ppro^rlalf  rr(or4t  4*^4 
Mti«  |hc<*  «v«il«ftU  for  invatti^aito**  ky 
(^•  9(Mr(r**Al  of  l«Mr   (S«C.  !))(•)). 
TM«  $<Crai«ry  msiM  iMAkf  an  AMiwal  rtMrt  10 

^rft9An«l  rcquirf4  lo  co<^l«t«  «4Miiti  </>  * 
tlMly  r«»h(oA  (S«c. 

frlm  tyoAMrt  an^  »ukr«cipl««iit  a>wil 

•  tlakllth  vonilOrtAf  u«iit%. 
TK«  $<Cr«l«rr             •n«^»4lly  •»»•»»  lh« 

•  rr«<tl««'»«t»  of  lh«  Vndt  atlakllthttf 


•m4  provan  •>«|N>d  of  varlfyiiq  fliQtbdtty 
•f  all  MMiOpJtIt  <S«c.  lO^lcX)))- 

l90<>Mrt  «r«  ti«»I«  for  IPM  •li^ikiilty  Of 
tho»«  anrolUd.  |h«y  <^y  ««l«4fl«  rftpO«ttl> 
killtr  for  4«l«r«inin{  fllfStillty  wMtr 
r««tOA«^|«  %tit^^r4\  inClvdinq  pro«tt)OA 
for  r«!ii4urt«*«ni  of  COtlt  tnCttrrad  kattuta 
of  arrO^tOwt  aalarninat lO"*  "44a  Milh  in* 
»«rflClaMt  Cara  (SaC.  I2;(*))< 

k.    Th«  Stcratary  t^aH  atlatldh  tn  OfflCt  o' 

lilivaf««ant  Attltla«Ka  tO  pro*i4t  MlP  (0  pri«<« 
^^OAtort  w»v>  mwtti  It  or  -hO  ara  tdaHtfiad. 
kav>4  OA  uv^lalnit  or  ai,/4>tt.  tt  Aot  fraif^  m 
C«t*#Manca  wlft  ratpact  tO  W**  faXturai  of  tha 
Act  (Uc. 


OCriNlTlONO'  AtUStS       S.    OflflAat  akvtft  at  n«tMlltA,  co^riltl  Of  U' 


llAIUITy  r«9-/iSlONS 
AM  UlkCTIOllS 


Ctttlwa  Itgal  f«tt.  l»proo«r  C0Wi"«li"4 
rwttdt.  fadura  lo  krrp  audita&U  raCOf«».  , 
klckbaUt,  >>>>liCal  palrOfvaqa,  vlOlatiOA 
of  ChIM  labor  la«t,  uta  Of  ft*Mi  for  r«l.» 
flout,  antirallfiout.  uAionitadOn.  anti* 
«nlOM|lt|lon,  pol>t>Cal  act>»it<t».  »*4 
loMylnf  (StC.  I2J(9>  a«d  If)  a^  SaC.  1]l)>. 
twtttlluliOA  of  CtTA  for  'agular  ^ttrmn^l 
•r  privata  orqaA,tai  io^  fwvdt  (UKt)  aM 
i22(c}},  4itCri">MtiOA  (StC  l2Ma). 
$«C.  1)2))*  t<^(lta*«nl.  i»prOMr  irtduCa* 
«tr>t  knOMiA^ly  Mr.M^  aM  i^liq.kla  parton, 
or  0^ttrw<l«n9  an  Invatl i^at lOn  <S«c.  ))< 

TM  Sacralarr  thall  rvara  |l>«  aulN>rl|y  |0 
ravoka  a  prina  tpoAtOr't  plan  a^j  itrftiAata 
r,M.^;al  attitlaivw*    afttr  a  f^arinQ.  ,1 
th«  Prta«  tpOAtftr  f It  10  Carry  o«il  pro«t* 
><0A|  of  fa  Act  (Sac    I0«.(c)(2))  fvit 
«VII«orltr  (O  rtQvira  atltnja'^t  Of  mi  Ifvattat 
(S*Ci  l))(a)()H      Th«  S«Craiary  (say  Or4«r 
rapay<««n|  of  ••tt^nt  ru«>4|  a<«4  (akr  atlion 
If  Atctttary  a^ait^tl  t^frcon^ratlOr^  (Stt 
104(d)(0).     "«  -Nty  ft4ii>ra  rtMy^'^  of  'If 
tp«nt  f«Adt  fro»  tOufCtt  Othrr  than  CtTA 
fv«dt  (Sac.   ia(d)<2))      Cr.».nal  p4-«at|  .at 
•pplj  for  tVfl*  »-*<•/»  la«^nj  ,  i^rof^r  in. 
^Croani,  for  ki<i9Min<)ty  hlri<t^  an  tnalt^tbla 
iVdtvldvAl,  Or  fiiUruittt^'i  an  mvctt  t^at  lOA 
(Sac  ))< 


Th«  priaa  tpon%or  Mwtl  •atntain  raCOrdt  an4  ««ak« 

•vallakia  for  «udll«nf  (S<C.  7l)).  Tha 
SaCrfltary  t^ali  noi  prOvida  financial  at\lt|aA<a 
wn|«tt  |h«  prO^raw  hat  adraualc  a^in) tt rt(<«a 
control!  and  aCCewnlin^  procr^urvt  (SaC.  70)(l2) 
and  (l^)).    Tha  SaCratJry  thati  pratCrlta  ra^vla* 
tlOnt  to  attura  aCvquala  iAiarnai  adiiinitt>al>*a 
COntrOll  and  aCCOwA|)«»^  PrOCadurat  for  public 
tarwica  t»|>loy*«nt  prO^ra^t  (SaC.  20t(d)). 


Daftnat  abwttt  tt  ditcrinin«tF0A  uta  of  fundt  for 
political  activttrat.  rt^iqlowt  faCfXtlat.  dif 
placCMCnt  of  a*plo/ad  vorkart  <S«C.  70),  710,  7U  ^ 
205,  201).     AlM  t^a<|l»*<tnt  aftd  i<»ordP«r  iMuta' 
a«n|  (Sac.  7<l}'  • 


TK«  SaCratary  thai  I,  aftar  haarU^t,  tutp«n4  Pay* 
«c<Mt  uAdtr  a  pl«<v  or  »9r|tont  of  a  »lan  if  *<* 
find!  It  i»  Aol  •«  Co-pJ-a-^ta  vit*t  ^^r  Act  (*tc 
109).    Spaclfitt  criMtnal  pfxaltitt  for  a^oattla* 
awnt  «Ad  laipropar  tndw<a<*aAt  (StC.  7iO. 
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'.The  reautKbrlzatlon  act  giveS  both  the  Department  of  Labor  and*  prime 
sponsors  more  enforcement  responsbi 1 1 ty.       gives  the  Department  of  Labor 
new  powers  to  subpoena  records  and  witnesses  for  hearings  and  to  recover 
funds  directly  from  subcontractors  as  well  as  from  prime  sponsors.    The  DOL 
Is  Instructed  to  conduct  timely  audits  and  report  to  Congress  annually 
on  results,    in  addition  to  the  Investigative  provisions  ofCETA,  the 
inspector  Generals  Act  of  1978  required  the  establishment  of  an  Inde- 
pendent Office  of  Inspector  General  to  strengthen  the  Department*s 
compliance  authority. 

Prime  sponsors,  for  their  part,  were  required  to  establish 
independent  monitoring  units  (iMUs)  to  ensure  compliance  with  the 
requirements  of  CETA.    They  must  also  have  an  acceptable  and  proven 
method  of  determining  and  verifying  the  eligibility  of  participants. 
The  act  holds  prime  sponsors  as  well  as  subcontractors  responsible 
for  enrolling  persons  who  were  not  eligible  for  CETA  programs. 

The  amendments    arm  the  Department  and  prime  sponsors  wi th 

<? 

more  effective  means  with  which  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  funds  or 

.  . 

otheKj  rregularities  and  to  respond  more  forcefully  in  seeking  corrective 
action  or  repayment.  However,  program  managers  have'' identi  fled  $  number 
of  problems  associated  with  the  intensified  administrative  controls. 

The  audit  rules  have  been  criticized  by  prime  sponsors  for  their 
rigidity  and  because  they  do  not  distinguish  adequately  between  uninten- 
tional errors  and  deliberate  fraudulent   activities.^    Many  sponsors  also 

^See  Karen  R.  Eastman,  "Local  Liability  and  CETA  ....  Is  the 
Price  Too  High?"    County  Employsicnt  Reporter,  National  Association  of 
Counties,  December  1980;  The  CETA  Audit  Dilemma,  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  Office  of  Urban  Employment  and  Education,  November  1980. 
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bejieve  that  the  procedures  for  resolving  audit  exceptions  unfairly 
places  the  bMrden  of  proof  on  the  sponsor.    FinaUy,  they  point  out 
that  most  social  programs  accept  a  smatt  error  rate,  white  CETA,  which 
relies  heavily  on  small  community-based  organizations  and  training 
institutions  that  have  limited  accounting  and  managerial^  resources-*  « 
is  expected  to  be  vlrtuaUy  error  free.    Department  pf  Labor  grant 
officers  have  some  flexibility  in  dealing  wlth^  small  disallowed  costs 
where  good  faith  Is  demonstrated»and  a  plan  oP act  Ion  Is  agreed  on. 
However,  several  C'fcTA  contractors  and  public  service  employment  program 
employers  felt  threatened  by  the  possibility  of  disallowed  costs  and 
declined  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  CETA  programs  In  fiscal  1S8l. 

Independent  Monitoring  Units 

One  of  the  main  ii.strumental i ties  that  Congress  relied  upon  to 
protect  the  integrity  of  CETA;was  the  Independent  Monitoring  Unit  (IMU). 
The  requirement  that  prime  sponsors  establish  an  Independent  moni- 
toring unit    was  expected  to  strengthen  the  stewardship    of  the/ 
CETA  program^       Although  the  requirement  was  triggered  by  instances 
of  (^raud  and  abuse,  the  mandate  was  a  broad  one  and  included  program 
review  as  well.    The  IMU  was  to  "monitor  compliance  with  the  require* 
ments  of  this  Act,  the  regulations  issued  thereunder,  and  the  com- 
prehenslve  employment  and. training  plan"  (Title  I,  Sect.  121  (^)).  The 
implementing  regulations  issued  by  the  Department  of  Labor  emphasized 
the  comprehensiveness  of  the  review  responsibilities  assigned  to  the 
iMUt    They  called  for  periodic  monitoring  and  review  of  all  program 
activities  through  on-site  visits  and  examination  of  program  data. 
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Department  regulations  had  always  required  pegjodlc  monitoring 
of  program  activities  and  management  practices.  Under  the  reauthorization, 
however,  there  is  a  marked  ijicrease  in  the  degree  of  specificity  in  the 
regulations  and  the  emphasis  placed  on  the  nwnito'ring  function  at  all 
levels  of  administration. 

By  the  fall  pf  I98O,  all  sponsors  in  the  study  sample  had  established 
identifiable  IMUs.    Of  20  local  areas  for  which  comparable  f^ga^es  are 
availab*^,  l**  increased  their  monitoring  and  evaluation  staff  between 
1978  and  I98O;  four  reported  no  change  and  two  registered  declines. 
In  addition  to  prescribing  iMUs  at  the  prime  sponsor  level  ,^  regula- 
tions require  that  subrecipients  of  CETA  funds  have  appropriate  monitoring 
arrangements.  ^  Howe'ver,  only  two  of  the  28  sponsors  insisted  that  th6ir 

subjurisdictions  have  such  units^,  ^ 
Independence  of  IHUs.-*From jihei r  inception,  the  question  of,  the 

independence  of  IMUs  has  been  controversial.    The  degree  of  'MU  in- 
dependence is  influenced  by  several  factors  including  its  organizational 
locus ^and  its  access  to  a  level  of  authority  high  enough  .to  obtain 
necessary  information  and  to  ensure  fol low-up  actions.    In  25  of  28  ' 
survey  a 'eas,  IMUs  report  directly  to  the  C€TA  director;  in  two'of  .the" 
remointng  three  areas,  l.ic  !MU  rcporli*  to  on  officldl  in  a  higher  admin- 
istrative level- 

The  degree  of  independence    is  also  related  to  management  style. 
Eighteen  of  28  cases  were  ratecJ  by  the  field  research  staff  as  having 
"completely"  independent  units,  eight  as  "partial ly"  independent,  while 
two  had  little  or  no  Independence.    However,  field  researchers  fount} 
shades  of  differences  in  the  degree  of  freedom  In  both  the  "completely" 
and  "partially"  independent  classes. 
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The  formal  classi f teat  ton  of  IHUs  may  not  fully  characterize 
thetr  status.    While  wo\t  iMUs  were  descr  ibed  *'as  fully  or  partially 
Indepjbndent,  there ^are  tn  fact  Informal -contro!s  In  terms  of  subjects 
selected  for  review,  procedures  for  presenting  the  results  of  jnvestlga- 
-tions,  and  follow-through  on  recommendations. 

i  .  « 

/  Scope  of  rigpnitoring.--lt  is  clear  that  the  reauthorization  act 

^^^Intensl f ied  program  supervision,  extended  the  scope  of  monitori^ng^ 
Improved  record  I^eeping  and  in  general  engendered  a  greater  sense  of 
respons i bi It ty.    Although  nearly  all  of  the  sponsors  in  the  sample 
'     reported  some  monitoring  in  the  pre-reauthorizatlon  period,  the  effect 
of  "the  amendments  was  to  systematize  and  to  increase  the  scope  of 
monitoring  of  both  program  quality  and  compliance  with  legal  requirements. 

Monitoring  is  dbhe  variously  through  review  of  reports,  on-site 
visits,  interviews  with  pai;ti ci pants ,  supervisors,  employers,  and  reviews' 
of  records  and  reports.    At  the  time  of  the  survey' in  October  1980,  the 
major  activities  of  IMUs  were  eligibility  verification  and  the  monitoring 
of  contracts  to  determine  whether  contractual  obligations^  are  being,  ful- 
filled.  'IMUs  reviewed  accounting  and  reporting  systems  of  contractors, 
visited  work  sites  of  summer  youth  programs,  and  checked 'on  participant 
attendance  in  jobs  or  training  prog'-ams.  * 

In  about  one-half  of  the  areas,  IMUs  were  also  responsible  for 
'review  of  the  CETA  administrator's  administrative  systems  and  internal 
procedures.    This  included  an  examination  of  financial  management,  pro- 
curement, and  management  information  systems.     In  a  few  cases,  IMUs  also 
reviewed  the  CETA  administrators*  program  activities,  such  as  intake 
r    or  placement  services.    Several  were  charged  with  administering 'equal 
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"employment  opportunity,  afflrjiative  action,  and  compliance  procedures.  . 
Ortly  two  field  research  associates  reported  that  iMUs  attempted  to 
monitor  fhaintenartce-of-ef fort  requirements— tfte  provisions  of  the  act 
which  specify  that  CETA'publ i C service  employment  must  suppfemen^ 
rather  than  supplant  regular  public  service  jobs. 

The  most  significant  ^ncreases  in  moni  tori  ngUetween  1978 
to  IpO,  occurred  in  6l:gibility  determination  and  verificat^,  ^ 
public  service  employmem  programr*wage  requirements,  enrol  lee  training, 
provision  of  services  to  enrol  lees,  and  supervision  of  enrol  lees. 
Records- and  reports,  and  fraudOlent  activities  also  received  greater 
monitoring  emphasis. 

ETfect  of  IMUls.— Ocspi  te""  the  increased  activity,  observers 
are  not  unanimous  in  assessing  the  effect  of  tHUs  on  program  administra- 
tion and  operations.    One  field  research  associate  concluded  that:  'MHU 
is  basically*  a  jokef    They  go  through  motions,  but  findings  are  not 
taken  seriously  enough  to  affect  program  management    or  the  design  of 
the  delivery  system.    No  corrective  action  [is  taken]  by  the  CETA 
administrator's  staff  to  implement  changes.  .  .  IHU  believes  it  is 
helping  insure  proper  regulation  interpretations,  but  other  C^TA* 
administrator  staff  find  they  only  muddy  the  waters,"    Hov.ever,  another 

">      JO  , 

observer  notes  that,  "Setting  up  the  IHU,  getting  it  opcrktiona]^  and 
ironing  out  .the  bugs^f?  cause  administrative  burdens  and  created  more 
problems  than  it  solved.    Now,  with  a  track  record  and  an  experienced, 
serious  IMU  staff,  things  have  changed.    Many  serious  cases  of  abuse, 
fraud,  conflict  of  intercut  etc.,    have  surfaced  and  {have)  substantial ly 
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{been  corrected]  that  simply  would  have  gone  undetected  without  the  *IMU 
effort.  .  .  and,  the  JMU  has  the  Director's  ear;  'he 'is  anxious  to  head 
off  any  scandal  before  It  blows  up.*' 

On  balance-,  most  af  the  persons  ifitervicwed  and  most  of  the 
field  research  associates  felt  that  fMUs  were  having  some^f/cct  in 
strengthening  the  administrative  aspects  of  CETA— eligibi  Uty  determina- 
tion and  verification,  supervision  of  subcontractors,  and  record  keeping 
and  documentation.    On  the,  other  hand,  jnorc  than  one7h*alf  of  the  persons 
Interviewed  found  little  effect  on  program  operations. 

Among  those  who  felt  the  effect  of  iMUs  was  negjigible  were 
several  CETA  administrators  wlio  reported  having  had  satisfaj;tory  monitoring 
systems  before  the  reauthorization.    In  their  view,    the  IMU  contributed 
litrle  to  qualitycoptrol.  'As  one  PSE  administrator  stated:    "i  am 
confused  about  their  purpose.    We  do  our  own  n#hitoring«    There  is  a 
lot  of  repetition  with  us,  the  IMU,  and  the  regional  office  all  hitting 
the  service  units.    I  question  whether  the  |MU  can  do  It  better."  — 

Problems  in  IHU^."-A  survey  made  soon  after  the  implementation 
of  the  reauthorization  act  identified  several  problems  in  Installing  . 
l)jUs:    finding  specialists  to  staff  the  ynits,  defying  responsibilities, 
developing  a^proochcs  to  monitor  mointcnoncc-of-cf fort  and  other  difficult 
program  areas,  and  lack^of  guidance  In  distinguishing  between  "fraudulcni" 
activity  and  noncompliance  due  to  honest  errors  or  misunderstandings. 

The  number  one  problem  in  the  most  recent  survey-* identified 
in  onc**half  of  the  arcas--continucs  to  be  confusion  over. the  respon- 
sibilities of  IHUs.    duplication  of  activities  with  regular  CETA  staff 

'*  »  , 

and  with  DOl  auditors,  lack  of  guidance  on  corrective  actions,  and 

**  * 

lack  of  fol lowthrough  were  also  cited.    About  one-half  of  the  areas 
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rcporud  tntuffielent  staff  to  handle  the  volume  of  «ork.    In  a 
number  of  areas  th,r*e  appear*  to  b*  an  undercurrent  of  resentment 
betMCeU  regular  staff  and  the  IHU,  sometimes  expressed  In  a  lack  of 
'confidence  or  support  for  IHU  activities;   Tension  between  IHU  staff 
m<*i  subeontractor$*Has  a  problem  In  seviral  areas  where  the  IHU  was 
seen  as  a  threat  to  the  agencleV... 

'  Although  many  problen-s  persist.  iHUs  tend  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  monitoring  and  evaluation.    Sixteen  of  28  field  research 
associates  concluded  that  the  Independent  monitoring  uiilts  have 
engendered  a  greater  sense  .of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  sponsors 
ahd  subagent;.  six  found  that  IHUs  had  not  Improved  accountability. 
*  and  the  remaining. si"*  did  not  express  an  opinion. 

._The  oversight  system  of  the  Department  and  sponsors  also  relies 
on  a  structure  of  plan  reviews,  quarterly  progress  reports,  and  per- 
formance assessn^nt  by  federal  officials.    At  thejocal  level,  sponsors 
supervise  the .progress  of  contractors  through  reports  and  on-site 
visits.    At  the  Federal  level,  there  are  many  points  at  which  inter- 
vention Is  possible  before,  during  and  after  the  annual  cycle  of  activity. 

.  There  Is.  how          a-,uestlon  as  to  whether  the  size  of  regional  office 

Staff  "is  cquai  to  the  ta^W. 

yii^iKinfY  Verification 

The  financial  and  criminal  liability  penalties  for  enrolling  ineligible 
persons  in  CETA  programs  hove  hod  a  profound  effect  on  .he  procedures 
used  to  verify  the  eligibility  of  participants.    Although  the  verifica- 
tion reculre-nents  In  the  law  and  regulations  are  specific  and  extensive. 

.„„y  prime  Sponsors  have  gon  further "to  reduce  their  vulnerability. 

The  re'gulatlons  prescr Ibe  thKee  steps  for  determining  and  verifying 
.  eligibility  (Sect.  676.75-3)..  The  process  begins  with  the  completion  of 
.„  application  form  designed  to  provide  the  information  necessary  to 
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determine  eligibinty.    Within  30  days  after  enroHment,  a  desk  review 
of  the  application  is  made,    finally,  on  a  sample  basis,  sponsors  must 
verify  the  accuracy  of  the  information  on  residence,  unemployment 
history,  welfare  status    •no  family  income.    Verification  may  consist 
of  docomentacy  evidence  or  con<    mat  ion  by  a  third  party.    Although'  ^ 
not  required,  some  sponsors  insist  that  applicants  document  selected 
ltems*on  the  application  before  a  determination  of  eliqibility  is  made. 

Liability  of  ineligible  participants. -"Prior  to  the  rc^uthoriza- 
tlon  ^t,  CETA  did  not  specify  thaf  sponsors  were  liable  for  the  costs 
of  employing  ineligible  participants..  To  facilitate  the  rapid  buildup 
of  Title  VI  during  the  economic  stimulus  period  of  1977-1978,  and  to 
enhance  the  ro\e  of  employment  service  offices,  prime  sponsors  were 
encouraged  to  enter  into  agreements  that  assigned  responsibility  for 
eligibility  certification  to  state  employment  security  agencies.  Where 
such  arrangenvents  were  made»  neither  the  employment  service  nor  the  ■ 
'priine  sponsor  was  liable  for  the  costs  resulting  from  ineligible  enrollments. 
To  remedy  this  "no  fault"  ineligibility  policy.  Congress  <n  the 
reauthorization  amcndn?6nts  of  1978,  made  prime  sponsors  liable  for  the 
costs  of  ineligible  enrollments,  but  permitted  determination  of  el'igibility 
to  be  delegated  with  the  approval  of  Jthe  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
with  reasonable  safeguards  and  provisions  for  "reimburscrr^nt  of  cost^ 
because  of  erroneous  decisions  made  with  insufficient  care"  by  the 
delegated  agency.    However,  the  application  of  this  rule  has  been 
controversial. 

In  addition  to  establ ishing  financial  liability,  the  reauthori- 
zation act  makes  it  a  criminal  offense  to  Uoowingly  hire  ineligible 
persons  for  CETA  positions.    Because  this  provision  poses  a  direct 
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personal  threat  to  Individuals  responsible  for  hi  ring »  it  may  have  a 
greater  effect  on  the  program  than  the  financial  liability  provisions. 

,        Altho.ugh-many  spoasors  report  that  they  have  always  followed^ 
procedures  similar  to  those  required  by  the  reauthorization  act»  the 
eligibility  verification  processes  generally  have  become  more  rigorous. 

The  new  verification  requirements  and  the  sanctions  contained 
In  the  reauthorization  act  have  significantly  affected  program  opera- 
tions..   More  than  half  of  the  sample  sponsors  in  the  initial  survey  in 
June  197i>»  reported  that  more  time  was  needpd  to  enroll  participants 
after  the  act  t^an  before.    Delays  of  three  days  to  three  weeks  were 
cited.     Prime  sponsors  generally  lake  a  dim  view  of  these  delays 
because  they  do  not  believe  that  the  new  procedures  significantly  re- 
duce the  number  of  ineligibles.    They  have  instituted  complex  and 
t iine-consumi ng  requirements  only  because  they  fear  the  liability 
at;ached^to  the  admission  of  ineligible  participants. 

Although  everyone  agrees  that  accogntab i 1 i ty  is  desirable  and 
that  fraud  and  abuse  should  not  be  tolerated,  there  is  conpern  that  too 
much  is  now  expected.    Said  one  respondent,  ''The  idea  of  a  'zero-defect' 
program  in  the  social  service  field  may  not  be  too  realistic." 

Conclusions 

Let  me  now  turn  to  some  of  the  broad  policy  issues  over  which 
CETA  has  been  stumbling  since  its  inception: 
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K    lii.iits  of  PSE 

PSE  has  been  a  workhorse  driven  in  all  directions:    to  create 
public  sector  jobs  for  the  cyclically  unemployed,  to  assist  the 
Structurally  -jnemployed,  to  provide  essential  services  and  fiscal 
relief  to  hard  pressed  communities.    At  issue  is  whether  PSE  can 
be  J?  program  for  all  seasons.    Should  local  and  state  governments 
%rfilch  account  for  only  one  eighth  of  total  employment  be  expected 
to  carry  most  of  the  burden  of  providing  temporary  employment  for 
the  unemployed  and  the  disadvantaged?   Al  ternit  i  vcly ,  \/hat  role  s.iould 
the  private  sector  play  in  job  creation  programs? 
Z*  Congruence 

The  underlying  premise  of  decentralized  block  grant  programs 
Is  that  local  objectives  and  practices  are  congruent  with  national 
objectives.    In  fact,  however,  there  are  signi f icant  divergencies. 
CETA  is  amc.d  of  national,  state  and  local  aspirations  implemented 
by  an  ^rray  of  federal,  state  and  local  institutions.-    Each  partner 
In  the  triad  i'.  motivated  by  its  own  interest  and  attempts  to  shape 
the  program  to  those  ends. 

However^  local  deviations  from  national  objectives  invites 
restrictive  legislation  and  tighter  compliance  which  in  turn  erodes 
local  autonomy. 

3.    Mul tiple  Goals 

The  congruence  problem  is  compounded  by  the  fact  that  CETA 
Is  liberally  sprinkled  with  goals,  some  of  which  are  competitive  or 
contradictory.    The  pursuit  of  one  may  preclude  the  attainment  of 
another.    For  example,  sponsors  arc  urged  to  emphasize  the  place- 
ment of  CETA  participants  in  unsubsidizcd  jobs,  but  are  restricted 
to  enrolling  persons  who  are  hardest  to  place*    Again,  PSE  is 
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expected  to  provide  essential  services  ^o  conmuni t Ics.    Yet,  the 
wage  and  eligibility  provisions  preclude  the  kinds  of  jobs  necessary 
to  perform  these  services. 

In  effect,  Congress  has  established  a  host  of,deltles  (gods  of 
targeting,  services,  placements)  to  whom  local  sponsors  must  pay 
homage.    But  since  all  cannot  be  placated  simultaneously,  the 
sponsor  Is  always  In  difficulty  with  sooie  of  them.    We  need  a 
theologian  to  establish  a  proper  hierarchy  among  the  deities. 

I|.    The  Federal-Local  Relationship 

The  Issue  of  program  integrity  and  management  is  closely  tied 
to  the  concept  of  decentralization.     If  Congress  is  serious  about 
decentralizat ion»  It  must  be  ready  to  accept  the  problems  associated 
with  decentralization.    The  expectations  must  be  realistic. 

•  Don't  expect  to  run  a  complex  human  resource  program  that  is 
completely  error  fre^. 

•  Don't  insist  upon  grass  roots  participation  by  organizations 
with  limited  expertise  and  expect  sophisticated  perfo'-mance .  ^ 

•  Don't  keep  pushing  for  rapid  increase  in  numbers  and  hope  to 
avoid  the  pitfailsof  the  e;tpt:dlencies  taken  to  produce  those  numbers. 

•  Don't  insist  upon  innovations  if  you  propose  to  penalize  the 
risk  takers  who  fai 1 . 

•  Don't  treat  al .  prime  sponsors  the  same  way.    Tftere  are 
significant  variations  in  their  situations. 

The  CJETA  block  grant  design,  loosely  articulated  In  the  original 
^legislation,  was  battered  by  a  series  of  legislative  and  programmat Ic 
developments  the  effect  of  which  was  to  upset  the  fedcraHlocal  balance 
and  intensify  the  federal  presence.    As  a  consequence  CETA  is  a  hybrid 
design,  neither  entirely  decentralized,  nor  completely  dccatcgorlzed. 
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The  crucial  question  Is  *he  degree  of  federal  oversight  that  wilt 
ensure  local  conformity  to  national  policies  without  Infringing  upon 
the  flexibility  of  local  program  managers.    In  order  for  the  federal- 
local  bargain  to  woric,  it  Is  necessary  to  stipulate  the  price  that  the 
federal  establishment  Is  prepared  to  pay  to  have  Its  programs  administered 
by  local  authorities  and  to  ascertain  what  the^ocal  authorities  are 
prepared  to  pay  for  the  advantages  of  participation  in  the  employment 
•nd  training  system. 

5.  Stability 

Finally,  If  there  is  one  need  that  surpasses  all  others.  It  Is  - 
the  need  for  a  period  of  stability.    CETA  has,  from  Its  Inception,  been 
buffeted  by  a  succession  of  legislative,  regulatory  and  procedural 
Chanoes.    Horeover,  the  size  and  timing  of  Its  funding  has  been  un- 
certain.   Sponsors  have  been  strapped  to  a  roller-coaster;  firsJL  urged 
to  expand  PSE  enrollments,  then  to  reduce  them  only  to  be  pressed  to 
expand  a^ain.     Responsible  planning  and  mangemcnt  arc  Impossible  under 
these  yoyo  conditions^ 

Employment  and  training  programs  should  not  be  chiselled  In  stone 
but  neither  should  they  be  written  on  the  sands. 
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Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 
'  Mr.  Greenspan,  did  you  have  any  prepared  remarks? 
Mr.  Greenspan.  No. 

Senator  Pell.  Fine.  ,  x 

What  is  your  thought  about  the  structure  of  the  system  as  it 
presently  stands,  taking  into  account  the  1978  amendments?  Do 
you  think  it  encourages  fraud?  ^      ,  i_  . , 

Mr.  MiRENGOFF.  I  think  that  what  you  have  is  a  hybrid  system, 
neither  completely  decentralized  nor  entirely  decategorized..  The 
problem  lies,  I  think,  with  the  original  legislation.  In  its  attempt  to 
paper  over  the  differences  between  those  who  urged  decentraliza- 
tion and  those  who  believed  in  strong  Federal  oversight.  Congress 
wrote  ambiguous  legislation  that  created  a  large  gray  area  m 
which  the  reach  of  the  "Feds"  contends  with  the  grasp  of  the 
"locals  " 

I  think  the  amendments  of  1978  moved  the  program  a^bng 
distance  in  addressing  the  problems  that  have  plagued  the  CETA 
programs;  specifically,  the  "creaming"  of  the  eligible  population, 
the  use  of  PSE  to  supplant  rather  than  supplement  local  resources, 
and  particularly  the  problem  of  fraud  and  abuse. 

I  think  the  monitoring  program  has  gone  a  long  way  m  con- 
straining these  kinds  of  abuses.  / 

Senator  Pell.  What  specific  methods  could  be  used  to  make  the 
State  and  loca}  governments  more  efficient? 

Mr,  MiRENGOFF.  Well,  this  is  not  a  matter  that  we  have  pursued 
in  our  survey.  My  own  personal  observation  is  that  there  is  a 
crying  need  for  program  stability.  .  ,  -  ^     ^  ui 

You  cannot,  speedily,  create  a  program  to  deal  with  intractable 
human  resource  problems  and  expect  efficient  management,  if  you 
keep  changing  directions,  adding  new  programs  and  new  legula- 
tions,  and  keep  changing  the  levels  of  funding.  Prime  spo/^sors 
cannot  effectively  administer  the  CETA  programs  under  those  i^^on- 
ditions.  .  ,  ^ 

Forward  funding  is  imperative.  The  prime  sponsors  need  to 
know,  sufficiently  m  advance,  what  their  allocations  are  if  they  are 
to  plan  intelligently.  The  uncertainties  of  the  program  and  its 
instability  are  the  major  impediments  to  an  efficiently  run  system. 

Senator  Pell.  Do  you  think  there  are  any  specific  lessons  from 
the  CETA  experience  that  should  be  taken  into  account  as  we 
debate  the  issue  of  block  grants  for  social  service'  programs? 

Mr.  MiRENGOFF.  Well,  my  own  view  is  that  if  you  are  prepared  to 
administer  a  block  grant  system,  you  have  got  to  be  prepared  for 
the  risks  that  are  inherent  in  that  kind  of  a  system.  It  seems  to  me 
there  are  two  basic  alt -^rnatives  at  the  extremes,  at  least.  ^ 

One  is  to  put  the  money  on  the  stump  and  run,  and  the  other  is 
to  completely  federalize  the  system.  I  think  we  have  done  neither, 
and  perhaps  that  is  inevitable.  Perhaps  there  is  not  any  perfect 
answer.  Perhaps  one  simply  must  accept  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
gray  area  that  has  to  be  resolved.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any 
perfect  answer  to  the  question. 

Senator  Pell.  I  think  Mr.  Greenspan  wanted  to  say  something. 

Mr.  Greenspan.  Well,  I  suggest  that  Congress  establish  a  limited 
number  of  primary  objectives,  one  of  which  might  be  serving  the 
seriously  disadvantaged.  The  local  sponsor  should  be  left  free  to 
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achieve  the  objectives  in  the  way  that  best  fits  local  conditions.  A 
large  number  of  detailed  objectives  should  be  avoided. 

Senator  Pell.  What  do  you  think  about  forward  funding?  Do  you 
-  ^ .  think  that  is  a  good  idea? 

Mr.  MiRENGOFF.  I  think  that  is  essential  to  the  efficient  manage- 
ment of  the  program.  The  prime  sponsors  now  are  constantly  in  a 
state  of  uncertainty.  They  do  not  know  what  their  allocation  is 
until  late  in  the  game.  Even  after  allocations  are  made,  they  fre- 
quently are  amendiKi.  As  a  consequence  of  uncertainties  of  funding, 
operating  plans  are  successively  modified,  ^ubgrantees  are  adverse- 
ly affected,  and  the  credibility  of  the  program-suffers. 

Senator  Pell.  One  final  question.  Do  you  have  any  suggestions  as 
to  how  this  program  could  be  better  stabilized? 

Mr.  MiRENGOFF.  Well,  I  think  there  are  a  number  of  recommen- 
dations that  could  be  made  for  the  reorganization  of  this  system. 
The  name  CETA  could  be  changed  because  the  image  is  unfavor- 
able.  The  delivery  system  could  be  changed  to  establish  an  employ- 
ment and  training  authority  as  the  recipient  of  Federal  funds  and 
manager  of  the  program.  However,  my  own  view  is  that,  although 
there  are  many  recommendations  that  could  be  made,  and  we 
ourselves  have  made  some,  the  program  needs,  above  all,  a  period 
to  recover  from  its  surgery,  a  period  of  stability. 

If  we  keep  tinkering  with  the  system  and  changing  it-every  year, 
there  is  no  real  possibility  for  efficient  management. 

Senator  Pell.  Thank  you  very  much  indeed. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  record  will  be  kept  open  so  that  any 
Senators  desirous  of  asking  questions  of  any  of  the  witnesses  will 
do  that,  and  perhaps  the  witnesses  will  be  good  enough  to  respond 
in  writing. 

At  this  point,  I  would  say  that  the  hearing  is  recessed  on  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

[Whereupon,  at  11:24  a.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair.] 
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'  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES;  1981 


U.S.  Senate, 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity, 

Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9:15  a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Sfenate  Office  Building,  Senator  Dan  Quayle  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 
Senator  Quayle.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
This  is  our  second  day  of  hearings  on  employment  and  training 
issues.  On  pur  first  day,  we  took  a  look  at  the  management  prob- 
lems that  have  plagued  the  CETA  system;  we  heard  from  GAO  and 
from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Todav,  we  are  taking  a  look  at  the  employment  and  training 
issu^n*oin  the  viewpoint  of  the  business  sector. 

As  we  talk:  about  training  and  employment,  it  is  very  important 
that  we  get  an  Ihterawtion  and  a  full  discussion  of  the  roles  of 
Government  and  the  role  of  the  private  sector. 

We  Have  a  very  comprehensive^  distinguished  list  of  business 
people  who  will  be  testifying  today,  so  we  will  proceed  immediately. 

Tne  first  panel:  Rubin  Mettler  for  Business  Roundtable,  and 
from  the  Committee  for  Economic  Development,  Franklin  Lindsay. 

We  better  find  out  who  everybody  is.  I  guess  we  do  not  have 
name  tags.  T 

STATEMENTS  OF  LLOYD  HAND,  SENIOR  VICE  PRESIDENT. 
TRW,  TASK  FORCE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  POLICY,  WASHINGTON. 
D.C,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  PAT  CHOATE,  SENIOR  POLICY  ANA- 
LYST, TRW;  JACK  POST.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  BUSINESS 
ROUNDTABLE;  AND  FRANKLIN  A.  LINDSAY.  COMMITTEE  FOR 
ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT.  A  PANEL 


Mettler  who,  Mr.  Chairman,  was  unaole  to  be  here  this  morning. 
Senator  Quayle.  Hand? 
Mr.  Hand.  H-a-n-d. 
This  is  Pat  Choate. 

Senator  Quayle.  Are  you  with  the  Business  Roundtable? 
Mr.  Hand.  Yes. 

This  is  Pat  Choate,  who  is  senior  analyst  with  TRW,  and  Jack 
Post,  who  is  executive  director  of  the  Business  Roundtable,  and,  on 
my  left,  is  Franklin  A.  Lindsay. 

Senator  Quayle.  Pat— what  is  your  last  name? 

Mr.  Choate.  C-h-o-a-t-e. 
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Mr.  Hand:  I  am  Lloyd  Hand, 


behalf  of  Rubin 
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Senator  Quayle.  OK. 

Mr.  Hand,  go  ahead  and  proceed.  * 

Mr.  Hand.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  thank  you.^ 

I  am  Lloyd  Hand,  senior  vice  president  of  TRW,  and  assistant  to 
the  chairmaifof  the  board." In  1978  and  1979,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
serving  as  the  president  of  "the  National  Alliance  of  Busmess.  Pres- 
ently, I  serve  as  the  chairman  of  the  working  group  of  the  Busmess 
Roundtable's  task  force  on  employment  policy. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  have  accompanying  me  this  morning 
Mr.  Chpate,  who  is  an  economist  and  senior  policy  analyst  for 
economifcs  at  TRW,  and  Mr.  Jack  Post,  the  executive  director  of  the 
Business  Roundtable. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  testify  before  this  subcommittee  on  a  topic 
that  surely  will  be  of  critical  importance  to  the  United  States  and 
its  economy  for  the  balance  of  this  century. 

Dr.  Mettler,  chairman  of  the  board  of  TRW,  and  chairman  of  the 
Business  Roundtable  task  force  on  employment,  whom  vou  invited 
to  participate  in  this  hearing  this  morning,  was  at  the  last  minute 
unable  to  attend  and  asked  that  I  express  his  deep  regrets,  and 
that  I  appear  on  his  behalf  I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  do  so, 
Mr.  Chairman.  His  statement  was  submitted  to  the  committee  last 

As  you  mentioned  earlier,  you  have  quite  a  list  of  distinguished 
witnesses  this  morning  and,  with  your  permission,  I  will  summa- 
rize Dr.  Mettler's  testimony  in  my  own  remarks.  ^ 

In  November  1980,  the  Business  Roundtable  published  its  State- 
ment on  Employment  Policy."  This  statement  makes  two  basic 
points:  One,  that  the  creation  of  a  strong,  competitive  economy— 
with  price  stability,  sustainable  real  growth,  and  high  and  increas- 
ing productivity— is  fundamental  to  reducing  unemployment  gener- 
ally and  to  placing  structurally  unemployed  workers  into  unsubsi- 
dized,  self-supporting  jobs;  and  the  second  point  is  that  a  well- 
coordinated  effort  between  the  public  and  private  sectors  continues 
to  be  critical  if  we  are  to  address  the  issue  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment problems.  .    .  j  ,  u 

A  CQpy  of  the  Roundtable  statement  was  included  as  an  attach- 
ment to  Dr.  Mettler's  testimony,  which  is  provided  you. 

The  Business  Roundtable's  task  force  on  unemployment  is  cur- 
rently examining  its  position  on  many  of  the  specific  points  which 
were  raised  in  your  announcement  of  these  hearings. 

At  the  conclusion  of  that  review  in  the  early  fall,  I  hope  that  the 
members  of  our  task  force,  who  are  the  chairmen  and  chief  execu- 
tive officers  of  some  of  the  Nation's  major  employers,  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  share  with  you  their  observations,  conclusions,  and 
^recommendations  that  hopefully  will  be  responsive  to  those  general 
questions  you  posed  at  the  outset  of  the  hearings. 

Since  the  Business  Roundtable  is  still  formulating  its  policy  posi- 
tions on  many  of  the  specific  issues  that  were  so  identified,  the 
balance  of^sPr.  Mettler  s  testimony  represents  his  experiences  and 
views  derived  from  many  years  of  experience  as  a  scientist,  as  the 
chairman  of  a^orporation  that  is  the  25th  largest  employer  in  the 
country,  as  chaiVnmn  of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  on 
whose  board  he  continues  to  serve,  and  as  chairman  of  the  Busi- 
ness Roundtable's  taslrfiprce  on  employment  policies.  His  views  as 
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represented  in  his  testimony  are  generally  consistent  with  the 
framework  and  the  principles  set  forth  in  the  Roundtable's  Novem- 
ber 11  statement.  They  are: 

First,  that  the  existing  scope  of  training  policy  should  be  expand- 
ed* to  inclyde  the  entire  work  force.  The  objective  of  such  an 
expansion  of  scope  would  be  to  create  improvement  in  national 

Productivity  through  efforts  designed  to  improve  the  quality  of  the 
lation's  work  force  performance.  In  the  past,  we  have  substantial- 
Jy  neglected  the  many  potentials  which  can  be  realized  from  im- 
T)roving  the  quality  of  the  work  force.  In  part,  this  improved  labor 
quality  reflects  the  disproportionately  greater  incentives  that  Gov- 
ernment provides  business  to  invest  in  new  capital  and  improved 
technology  than  in  worker  training  and  in  upgrading. 

The  unrealized  potentials  for  improved  labor  quality,  largely  cre- 
ated Ijy  prior  inattention,  now  offers  a  major  route  to  increased 
national  productivity— particularly  in  this  era  of  limited  capital. 

Second,  the  Nation  must  continue  its  efforts  to  assist'the  struc- 
turally unemployed.  This  is  sound  social  policy  and  sound  economic 
j)olicy.  In  a  social  context,  if  opportunities  are  noT"made  available 
to  the  structurally  unemployed,  a  permanent  underclass  will  be 
created  which  will  be  frozen  in  an  economic  limbo.  In  an  economic 
context,  bringing  the  structurally  unemployed  into  the  work  force 
can  serve  to  increase  productivity  and  aggregate  national  produc- 
tion. 

Third,  the  private  sector  must  participate  much  more  closely  in 
the  design  of  training  policy.  The  private  sector  should  have  a 
primary  responsibility  for  the  design  and  provision  of  upgrading 
training.  Not  only  is  the  private  sector  the  largest  employer  in  our, 
economy  with  some  80  percent  of  the  jobs  in  the  private  sector;  if 
operates  by  far  the  largest  training  system— its  own. 

Individual  firms  know  best  their  own  training  needs  and  most 
often  are  best  prepared  to  provide  such  training.  The  principal 
focus  of  new  public  policies  for  upgrading  the  skills  of  already 
eniployed  workers  should  be  to  provide  incentives  to  their  private 
employers  to  undertake  such  training.  Greater  business  participa- ' 
tion  is  also  required  in  an  effort  to  reduce  structural  unemploy- 
ment. 

Given  the  substantial  efforts  of  organizations  like  the  National 
Alliance  for  Business,  the  CED,  and  others,  to  create  the  Private 
Industry  Councils,  both  Dr.  Mettler  and  I  strongly  urge  in  the 
restructuring  of  any  national  employment  legislation  that  serious 
consideration  be  given  to  continuing  support  of  these  Private  In- 
dustry Councils. 

Finally,  the  Nation  requires  and  deserves  a  unified  employment 
and  training  system.  The  fragmented  public  policies,  institutions, 
and  programs  which  now  exist  create  too  many  inefficiencies.  How- 
ever, as  badly  as  that  system  requires  restructuring,  such  reform 
must  proceed  with  great  care  or  the  results  may  produce  more 
harm  than  good. 

The  U.S.  economy  is  at  a  critical  historical  juncture.  After 
almost  two  decades  of  declining  productivity,  the  margins  of  compe- 
tiveness  we  once  possessed  are  being  exhausted  in  industry  after 
industry.  With  the  imminent  expiration  of  at  least  12  basic  pieces 
of  legislation,  national  employment,  training  policy  is  also  at  a 
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watershed.  Thus,  we  are  at  a  convergence  point  with  the  need  and 
The  opSunity  to  examine  how  increased  labor  Quality  can  assist 
in  th?  restoration  of  national  economic  vitality.  §uch  a  route  has 

«"^\13r?"mmitT5contnues  its  examination  f  the  specific  e^ 
pigment  and  training  policies,  programs  and  legislat  on.  I  hope 
that  the  ideas  containerin  this  testimony  will  be  helpful  and  I 
hope  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  Business  6oundtable  and  its  task 
foSme^b^rs  will  be  permitted  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  the 
SStion?S?you  posid  and  to  work  closely  with  you  m  what  we 
consider  to  be  a  critical  and  historical  ellort.  . 

I  appriiate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  committee  this 
morning. 

Sfe  prep"ared  statement  of  Mr.  Mettler.  with  attachment  as 
summarized  by  Mr.  Hand,  follows:] 
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Testimony  of 

Or.  R.  r.  Kettler 
» 

Chairman  of  the  Board  and 
Chief  Executive  Officer  of  TRW  Inc. 

and 

» 

Chairman  o'f  the  Business  Roundtable's 
*    Task  Force  on  Employrnent  Policy 

Before  the 

ubcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 
of  the  ' 
Commitjtee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

<? 

United  States  Senate 
Ninety-Seventh  Congress 
June  15,  1981 
Washington,  O.C. 
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First,  I  belifcve  the  primary  focus  of  tmpl orient 
and  training  policy  should  be  to  impiove  national 
proouctivity  through  improved  jabor  quality, 
improving,  the  skills  of  workers  can  uja'^o  as  ioportgnt 
a  contribution  to  restoring  econoipiC  vitality  as 
improvements'    in  =  th6     nation's     cap'ital  '  stock  3nd 

I 

technology.  • 

Second,  1  believe  the-  private  sector  must  be  much 
more  closely  .  involved  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  employment  and  training  policy. 

Fin?nTr~^^e-  nation  requires  and  deserves  a 
unifieti  employment  and  training  syslem. -  The _exi£ting^ 
fragmented  publ  i  c  "  poHcies  ,  institutions  and  programs 
create  too  many  inef f iciences.  However,  as  badly  as  . 
tnat  system  requires  restructuri/ig,  such  refGisn  must 
proceed  v-ith-' great  care  or  the  results  may  produce 
more  harm  than  good".  I  will  briefly  expand  on  these 
points . 

THE  OBjeCTIvnS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY  AND 
THE  ROLE  or  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

The  Factors  of  Productivity  Growth 

Improvi(?&   the   productivity  of  American   firms  and 
the   competitiveness  of   American   products    is   a  basic 
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for     in.piroving     the     per  forfiiance     of  the 


Anieric'an -Cr economy .  ^  .  '  » 

There  are  three  ways  in  v/hich  this  productivity 
can  be  increased.  The  first  is  through  increased 
capital  ^inveslnjents .  The  second  is  through  improved 
technology.  The  third  is  to  improve  the  quality  of 
work  force's  .performance.  the  contributions  of  all 
three  ere  required' to  restore  productivity  gro-wth  in 
the  American  economy.  » 

In  the  past,  ^the  contributions  of  capital  and 
technology  to  prpductivity  growth  have  far  exceeded^ 
those  of  improved  labor  quality  (Table  1).  In  part, 
tfSis  reflects;  (a)  the  relatively  high  and  growing 
proportion,  of  employment  in  the  service  sectors, 
which  are  more  labor  intensive  than  manuf actur ing j 
and  (b)  the  expansion  of  the  U.S.  labor  f9rce  during 
the  past  decade  by  'almost  20  million  person^  many 
of  whom  had  few  prior  v/ork  experi.ences  and  possessed  - 
educational  and/or  tkill  deficiences. 

However,  the  Greater  contributions  of  capital  .and 
technology  to  productivity  growth  is  also  ind^cative^ 
of  the  substantially  greater  -incentives  government 
provides  business  to  invest  in  new  capftaf  'and 
technology.  ,In  1580,  the  value  of  federal  investment 
tax    credi  ts    wes    almost    $16   billion.      The    value  of 
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FACICRS  COUIRIBUTING  10  INDUSTRIAL  PRODUCTIVITY  GROWTH 


Factors  Oenison*      Kenrick  Christensen/Cuinmings 

Joroenson 


capital  20%  18%  ^2% 

Labor  Quality    18  10  1^ 

Technology**      62        •  72 


Source-  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  Productivity  and  the  Economy., 
(Washington,  D.C.  1977)  p.  6>3. 

•These  studies  compared  by  this  report  are 
respectively:  '  ■ 

^    Eoward    F.     Denison,     Accounting    for  United 

States  Economic  Growth,  1929-1969 

John  W.   Kendrik,  ?pst^i^PTO^}:ictA^ 
•    ICL  -ill-  UnLL^JLj-^g^^^^  l9hB-69 

Laurits   R.    Christensen,   Dianne  Cummings,  anc 
'    Da^  e       W.  •     Oorgenson,       An  internationaj. 
CoinDa^ son      of      Growth     TFT  _Producjtiy i U-j. 
19A'7_'i973 

.^Mechnology  refers  to  all  factors  other 
than  labor  quality  and  capital.  Differences 
in  the  researchers  approach  to  measuring  the 
labor  and  capital  factors  contribute  to 
di  f ferent  residuals- -technology. 
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gcvern.T^ent    sponsored    research'  and    develop.iient  was 

almost   $32   billion         half   of  vshich  was  non-defense 

related.'       Much     of     this     defense     and^  non-defense 

research    has    at    least    some    commercial  applications. 
* 

These  capital   and   technology   incentives  are  above  and 

f 

beyond  those  pfovided  through  accelerated 
oepreciation  of  equipment  and  facilities,  ^nd  the 
deduction  from,  the  calculation  of  the  tax  base  of 
research  and  development  expenses. 

By  comparison,  the  principal  financial  support 
current  national  policy  extenos  to  private  firms  to 
improve  the  quality  of  their  work  force  ijs^tO'  permit 
the  dediiCtion  of  training  expenses  frofr.  the  tax  base 
ana  to  finance  some  entry  levtl  training  (e.g., 
targeteo  job  .tax  credits,  W]N,  PSIP).  Based  on  data 
f^om  the  American  Society  of  Training  and 
Developn.ent ,  the  'appropriate  value  of  these>  tax 
incentives  is  less  than  $.15  billion  per  year.  The 
annual  value  of  en<ry  level  train ing  alone  is  less 
man  billion.       The     aggregate     value    of  these 

government  incentives  for  improving  the  quality  pf 
t^is  work  force  is  considerably  less  than  government '  s 
capital  and  techncl«.gy  investment  incentives  --  by  a 
factor  of  at  least  six  to  seven  times. 
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The  point  is  not  that  too  many  incentives  exist 
for  expanoed  capital  investment  and  improved 
technologies.  Indeed,,  there  Ms  substantial  evidence 
that  even  with  these  incentives  thei'e  has  been 
massive  capital  underinvestment  in  the  private 
sector.  There  is  also  a  major  'decline  of  the 
competitive  edge  in  technology  in  a  growing  number  of 
fields.  Rather,  the  point  is  we  have  substantially 
neglected  the  potentials  which  can  be  realized  from 
improving  the  quality  of  the  work  force's  performance. 

fln  impo rtant_hjev,'  Route  to  Productivity  Growth 

The  unrealized  potentials  for  improved  labor 
quality,  largely  created  by  prior  inattention,  now 
offers  a  major  route  to  increased  national 
productivity.  -Such  an  approach  is  ,  particularly 
attractive  since  capital  is  scarce  and  the  technology 
of  other  nations  is  increasingly  competitive. 

ipproving  the  Tjuality  of  the  work  force  as  a 
7Cu-.e  to  increaied  national  productivity  must  become 
a  funcatnental  objective  of  national  employment  and 
uaining  policy.  It  can  complement  other  efforts  now 
underv,ay  to  renew  the  economy  thr,eugh  expanded 
capital  investment  and  improved  technology.  It  also 
provides    an    important   basis    for    refocusing   the  more 
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traditional  ubj^'Ctivi?s  of  tr«ployinent  and  training 
policy  entry    level    'erppl  oyrrient    and    aid    to  the 

structurally  unemployed'. 

-  The  most  f vjjslK^p>ef\x;B  1  shi  f  t  in  entpl oyr  ent  and 
training  policy  18  facilitate  improved  labor  quality 
is  to  expand  the  scope  of  that  policy  to  include'' the 
entire  work  force.  At  present,  vocational,  work,  and 
training  policies/programs  are  concentrated  on  a 
relatively  small  portion  of  the  work  force 
primarily  the  structurally  unemployed  and  those 
engaged  in  entry  level  training.  In  1979,  these 
public  training  programs  involved  less  than  10.5 
percent  of  the  103  million  persons  in  the  work 
force.  Of  coarse,  this  10  percent  segment  of  the 
work  force  .continues  to  be  important  and  will 
continue  to  need  spf^cial  attention.  Hcv^ever,  if 
improved  labor  qi>ality  is  to  be  an  effective 
contritutcr  to  productivity  growth,  the  scope  of 
public  policy  must  -also  include  the  ether  90  D^-rcent 
of  the  ^ork  foice.  i  Such  attention  coes  not  rc^quiie 
the  extension  cf  govelnment  training  progranis. 


locent  i  ves  •^or.^i  ^^^l^HS^tr^  The  .primary 

responsibility  for  the!  actual  design  and  provision  of 
uparacing    training    should    reside    with    the  private 
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sector.  Not  only  is  the  private  sector  the  largest 
employer  in  our  economy,  it  operates  by  far  the 
largest  training  System  --  its  own.  Individual  firms 
kno»  best  their  own  training  needs  and  m6st  often  are 
best  prepared  to  provide  such  training. 

.The    principal    focus    of    new    public    policies  •  for 
upgrading  the  skills  of  the   already  employed  workers 
Should    be    to    provide    incentives    to    thiir  private' 
employers      to      undertake      such      training.  These 
incentives  raust  be  made  as  attractive   to   those  firms 
as     those,    now     given     for     capital     investment  and 
technology    improvements.       The    principles    to  guide 
such  efforts   should  be   virtually   identical   to  those 
-which-now-  guide  the  provision  of  _p_uMic-  incentives  to 
firms  for   increased   investment   in   new   technology  and 
capital    expansion.     Specifically,    these   incentives  to 
business    should  be  -(a)   automatic    and    thus   usable  at 
the'   firm's     initiation;     (b)     represent    new  efforts 
above      and      beyond-     present      levels;      (c)  permit 
flexibility    on    the    part    of    the    firm    in  determining 
■  both  its   specific  needs   and   the   appropriate  means  to 
iheet   these   needs;    and    (d)    have    limited  bureaucratic 
requirements    for   obtaining    the    government  incentives 
(investment  tax  credits,  grants,  etc.) 
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Focusino  Entry  Level  Training 

:  A-  productivity  "enhancement  focus  tiill  also  lead 
to  basic  change  in  the  policies  and  practices  that 
guide  entry  level  training.  At  present ,* much  of  the 
nation»s  entity  level  training  has  little  relationship 
to  the  needs  of  employers.  For  example,  the  Ge^neral 
Accounting  Office  in  a  cpse  study  of  government 
training  programs  in  Tidewater,  Virginia,  found  tnat 
almost  half  of  all  employers  had  never  been  contacted 
about  their  training  needs  by  a/iy  public  training 
aQency,     This  example  is  neither  unique  or  extreme. 

Two  principles  seem  appropriate  for  the  creation 
of  future  publicly  supported  entry  level  training 
progfalHsT"  First,  such  training  should  be  directly 
focused  on  the  specific  employment  needs  of  employers 
wherever  possible.  By  identifying  and  filling  the 
needs  of  employers,  'both  the  firm  and  the  individual 
benefit.  Second,  the  assistancp  provided  for  entry 
level  training  should  permit  maximum  flexibility  for 
acdressing  the  needs  of  the  employers  and  the 
trainees. 

The  principles  embodied  in  such  "output"  oriented 
training  are  being  used  to  guide  training  programs  in 
30  state  vocational  education/manpower  programs. 
This     approach     is    known    by     the     generic     name  of 
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"customized  training."  Slates.  such  as  South 
Carolina,  Oklahor^a,  and  Georgia  have  been  in  the 
forefront  of  developing  and  implementing  programs 
that  link  entry  level  training  with  ttie  specific 
needs  of  employers.  My  own  company,  TRW,  has 
repeatedly  and  beneficially  participated  in  such 
progralns . 

The  success  of  these  programs  is  in  large  measure 
due     to     the     linkages    established    by     the  training 
systems    with    employers.      As    a     guiding  principle, 
these    customized    training    programs    meet    the  exact 
specifications    of   each    firm's    training   needs.  This 
is'   achieved     by     having    public     training  personnel 
assess     with     en,ployers     the     firm's     exact  labor, 
training,    and  .recrui ting   needs.     The   public  training 
system       takes       responsibility    '  for       the  initial 
recruitment     of     job.     candidates.       All  recruiting, 
testing,*    selecting,     and     Training     activities  are 
performed      according     to      the      company's  specific 
reouirer^ents.      The    public    training    system  provides: 
(a)    space   for   the   training  or  performs   such  training 
on      the      company      premises;      (b)      modern  training 
equlp^iant,    if   it    does    not    use    that    of    the  company 
itself;   and  (c)  virtually  all  trainlr.o  costs. 
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Most  of  lufi^e  programs  have  a  strong  led^edial 
component.  ^  They  provide,  where  appropriate, 
counseling  and  basic  literacy/skill  improvement 
training  for  indiv^iduals.  Often  transportation  and 
other  financial  assistance  is  provided.  The 
responsibility  for  the  participation  in  these 
programs  resides  with  the  inoividuals.  Then,  tl?e 
helping  hand  is  provided. 

Each  person  who  successfully  compl e tes  the 
training  course  is  interviewed  by  the  company 
personnel  director  and  is  usually  hired.  -This 
customized  training  approach  to  entry  level  training 
is  popular  with  trainees  because  their  effort  has  a 
high  and  visible  probability  of  leading  to 
employment.  ^t  is  popular  with  employers  because  it 
directly  addresses  specific  training  needs. 
Moreover,  most  of  these  programs  are  offered  without 
"strings"  such  as  a  OLmber  of  minimum  jobs  to  be 
created,  excessive  wage  requirements,  or  definitions 
of  eligible  manufacturing  or  service  firms.  Rather, 
the  objective  of  these  training  approacjies  is  to  fill 
jobs  through  flexible  approaches. 

The  approaches  and  the  principles  that  guide 
these  customized  training  programs  should  become  the 
model  for  virtually  all  publicly  sponsored  entry 
level  training  programs. 
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ConUTiuinjjaio^^^     lo_  Reduce,, SJLju^tu^^  Unjajpl^ment 

provioing  employr.ent  and  training  assistance  to 
the  structurally  unemployed  must  remain  a  basic 
objective  of  employment  and  training  policy,  Even  as 
economic  vitality  is  restored  to  the  economy,  the 
nation  will  have  at  least  six  million  workers  who 
will  be  unemployed  for  what  are  generally  labeled  as 
structural  reasons:  (a)  race,  .  culture,  or 
educational/skill  deficiences;  and/cr  (b)  shifts  in 
technology,  changing  conditions  of  competition  and 
trade,  and  movements  of  industries  among  regions. 

It  is  sound  social  and  economic  pdlicy  to  provide 
employment  and  training  .assistance  to  these 
structurally  unemployed.  Creating  skills  and  saving 
skills  can  •  contribute  to  the  natian*s  overall 
•  production  and  productivity  growth.  However,  this 
training  and  assistance  will  often  be  more  expensive 
ano  difficult  than  the  upgrading  of  already  employed 
workers  or  customiz'ed  training.  If  this  were  not  so, 
Cony  of  these  workers  would  already  be  employed. 

The  objective  of  employment  and  training  policies 
for  the  s'truct'jrally  unemployed  should  be  the 
preparation  of  workers _  for  employment  in 
non-subsidized  jobs.  Since  the  structurally 
unemployed   are   a    highly   hetergeneous   segment   of  the 
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popalation,  great  flexibility  in  the  design  •and 
implementation  of  policies  and  programs  will  be 
required.  For  exartiple,  a  displaced  automobile  worker 
wibh  basic  skills  and  job-related  experiences  may  be 
abl>e  to  easily  adapt  to  the  same,  or  even  unrelated, 
work  in  other  parts  of  the  nationi  Transition 
assistance  for  such  a  worker  may  consist  of  accurate 
labor  market  information  or  new  entry  level  skills. 
Yet  the  assistance  required  ^to  prepare  an 
economically  disadvantaged  individual  with  few  skills 
(functional  or  literacy)  may  be  quite  different  and 
more  intense.  Distinctions  about  the  composition  of 
the  structurally  unemployed  must  be  made  in  the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  employment  and 
training  policy. 

The  primary  responsibility  for  dealing  with  the 
provision  of  assistance  to  the  structurally 
unemployed  must  continue  to  r^^)He  with  thp  nnhlic 
sector  with  privatg  sector  participation.  The  scope 
and  r.agnitude  of  the  structural  issues  are  simply 
beyond  the  capacity  of  private  firms  to  handle  alone. 

Bcsed  on  my  experiences  as  the  former  President 
of  the  National  Alliance  of  Business,  I  believe  the 
creation  of  the   Private   Industry  Councils^  (Title  VII 


of    the    Comprehensive    Employment  and 


Act, 


\ 


\ 


\ 
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1978  an«end.'nents )  is  an  important  step  for  imprcvecJ* 
public/private       ^    er7»pl  oyment  and  training 

relationships.       This  sapprcach     embodies  principles^ 
whLfh    I   believe  have  ^proved   to   be   sound  decision 
making  at   the   fDcal    leve^^  by   representatives   of  the 
critical   institutions   of  business,   government,  labor, 
education,    and   community   based   organizations.  These 

organizations    are    working^  together    under  business 

if 

leadership  to  ioentify,  devise,  and  implement 
-employment  and  training  programs  that  can  meet  their 
communities'  private  sector  employment  needs. 

While  many  of  these  PIC*s  have  been  in  existance 
Vor  only  about  a  year  and  little  evaluation  data 
exists  on  their  "  per f ormance ,  1  continue  'to  believe 
they  (offet  major  promise.  Given  the  substantial 
effort  on  the  part  of  National  Alliance  of  Business 
and  others  in  the  -private  sector  in  creating  these 
orQoniza  t  i  cr  s ,  I  urge  their  contir,  ,r  t :  cn  \r,  ^r^r,y  r^cv: 
legislation.  To  withdraw  public  support  a;t  this 
early  point  m  these  organizations'  histories,  and  in 
the  atsence  of  a  tract  record  and  evaluations,  would 
be  the  heioht  of  public  administration  folly.  It 
would  discourage  future  business  .participation  in 
this  and  a  wioe  variety  of  other  programs  to  the 
detrime^it  of  all. 
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Fft^GKENTAf JON  IN  PUBLIC  EKPLCYM^NT  AND  TRAINING 

The  public  employment  and  training  policies, 
institutions,  and  progroms  are  both  fragmented  among 
and  between  the  levels  of  government.  At  present, 
the  federal  government  is  providing  support  to  at 
least  four  separate  employment  and  training  systems: 
(1)  the  CETA  prime  sponsor  sysl^;  (2)  the  CETA 
balance-of-state  system;  (3)  the  'State  Emplo>rr.ent  and 
Security  system;  and  (/j)  the  State  Vocational 
Education  system.  The  linkages  between  these  systems 
is  fenuous        at  time^  non-existent. 

An  example  of  such  fragmentation  is  found  in  the 
previously  cited  GAO  analysis  of  the 
federally-sponsored  training  prograrrs  in  Tidev^ater, 
Virginia.  The  GAO  found  that  although  federal 
manpower  programs  were  simplified  in  i9V3  through  the 
consolidation  of  several  federally -sponsored  programs 
into  a  block  grant*  approach  (CETD,  in  1977  even  with 
these  reforms,  "  Tidewater,  Virginia,  had  distinct 
federally-assisted  employment  and  training  programs 
dispensing  a  total  of  $72.^  million  annually.  These 
programs  involved  five  federal  departments,  three 
independent  fecieral  agenci^es,  one  federal  regional 
council,       26      national      organizations      and,  state 
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•  a^gencjes.  and  n.ore  than  53  local  administering 
agencies.  GAO  concluded:-  "No  federal,  state  or 
local  organization  was  responsible  for  coordinating 
alir  of  these  manpower  programs."' 

The  situation  in  Tidewater  exists  in  hundreds  of 
other  communities.  The  resulting  wastes  and 
ineffijCiences  are  simply  unacceptable.  A  truly 
unified  set  of  public  employment  and  training 
policies,  institutions,  and  programs  is^  ^required. 
Such  a  system  must  bg  integrated  with  the  training 
systems  of  private  mployers. 

Th^i  challenges  involved  in  making  these  changes 
"are  Qfreat.  Employment  and  training  policy  is  a 
polit/cally  and  socially*'  sensitive  arena  of  public 
adrnir/istration.  Thus,  pragmatism  must  guide  any 
refofms.  Otherwise,  it  is  actually  possible  to 
worsen  an  already  bad  situation. 

jl  believe  the  basic  priticiples  for  reforming  the 
preient  »'system"  Should  be  to:  (a)  decentralize 
functions  as  far  as  possible;  (b)  consolidate  as  many 
pSrc/grams'  an/1  functions  as  are  administratively  and 
politically  ^possib-le;  (c)  injure  that  those  functi,ons 
that  cannot  be  cecpntralized  or  consolidated  are 
managed  as  thoughtfully  and  as  well  as  PQSsible;  and 
(d)  Whenever  possible  to  rely  on  the  private  sector 
to  guide,   even  conduct,*  training. 
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CONCLUSION  y  , 


.The    United     Statei.    economj'  /  is     at    a  critical 
hSsiorical    juncture.      After    almost    two*  decades  of 
'  .         declining    .     productivity^         the         margins  of 
'Sii^    ,  conipeti tivenessv  we  once  possessed^re  fJeing  exhauste.<J 
in  industry  after  industry,  '  " 

With  the  imminent  expiration  of  at  least  12  basic 
pieces    "of     legislation,     national     employment  and 
trai^ning  policy  is  also^^t  a  watershed. 
^  Thus,  we  are  at  a  convergence  point  with  the  need 

and    the    opportunity    tc'  examine   how    increased  labor 
quality    can    assist    in    the    restoration    of  national, 
economic  vitality.     Such  a  route  has  great  unrealized 
potentials. 

As  this  Committee  •  continues  its  examina'tion  of 
the  specific  employment  and  training  policies, 
programs  and  legislation,  I  hope  the  ideas  contained 
m  this  testimony  wjrll  be  helpful. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  testify*  this 
morning. 
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Du§inciss  Scand'cahla 
Kdveroac-ll,  1930 
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B^SI^E5S  RCUi^TAStE 
SrATSMENT  ON  c.^^>OYy£NT  POUICY 
Nov&r^er  11  > -1983 

» 

>^e53i':v  for  Hccfyynic  Grc-wth  ^      *  •  ^ 

•  .  .  .  *  .  i 

A  strong;  competiUve  econo.-ny  with  price  stabUitfy.  sustainable? 

re=l  gcc-tn  ar.d  high  and  increasing  productivity  is  funda^isntal  to 
'reojcing  unsrrplcy.T^-nt  generally  and  to  placing  structurally  unsrnployed  , 
♦.orders  into  Lnsubsidized  self-supporting  jobs.  -Sa^nd  ec>ployment  poUcy  ^ 
CEnttncriout2  iir.portantly  to  the  developtr^nt  of  su*  an  econa-nic  cUniate.^ 

to  a  dynamic,  vigorous  economy  is  the  relocation  of  an 
h::=C-=^2  -2t2  of  investnent.  While  general  economic  poTic^i^is  beyond  the; 
seeps  cf  ini5, statement;  it  is  not^d  that  changes  in  tax  policy  and 
s-:res3  in'Tsojcing  inflation  are  both  necessary  to  st insulate  higiier 
r=i2S  =f  saying  oy  the  A-nsrican  people  and  higher  rates  of  investrr.ent  by 
A.T.-ric=n  busiress!    "Capital  formation"  is  fundamental  to  "job  foccation." 

Tne  rate  of  unemploytnent  in  the  United  States  in  the 
pc5Z-7ietr.on  era  nas  been  too  high  by  any  standard.   The  current  high 
un-Tploy.T.-nt,  cyclical  variations  aside;  is  not  caused  by  a  reduction  in 
*  Vr^  lotel  n\jnr:sr  cf  jobs  available  in  our  economy.   Quite  to  the 
czv^tr^ry,  tousl  c:.';:pldyH.en\  hdi  been  increaslrg  at  an  hi  «^torically 
ur-:^Z',^a-.Uo  p.ce,  but  not  rapidly  enoj^h  to  absorb  the  increase  in  the 
1'^'^::  force.    Total  erploypenc  rose  frcn  78.6  million  in  19V0  to  97 
.v.UIic-      JJuly  1960,  an  increase  of  over  25  per  cenL\    However,  the 
lE-r  force  gre-^  by  3  startling  27  per  cent  during  that  same  period, 
c:.--ed  to  aocut  19  per  cef»t  in  the  1950s  and  12  per  cent  in  the  1950s. ^ 
U  :s  unaik-iy  thae  iho  labor  force  will  continue  to  expand  qtiite  as 
Tepidly  in  e.^e  1960s  dee  to  the  declining  number  of  teenagers.  However, 
■ccn:;n.ed  increase  in  participation  of  adult  women  (a9ed.20  and  over)  v^ho 
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c^--»,.tM  nore  than  half  the  labor  force  gtcr-th  in  the  '705  ..ay  be 
.Ii,=ts<J  to  keep  labor  force  gcc-th  high.   It  is  expected  that  minority 
t2i.-.ssi:s  •'ill  fontiriua  to  increase  about  10  per  cent  a  year. 

.  Tnus.  the  continuing  growth  in  the  labor  force  «ill  require 
.<nr=:.i=  expansion  creatirig  jobs  rapidly,  just  to  keep  pace.  Reducing 

o^oyrent  will  require  even  oore  rapid  .job  growth.   Koreover,  the 
ch'-.oing  cc=.?ositio.n  of  the  labor  force  due  to  the  "graying  of  fln-.erica," 

Lntin-Jing  cultural  'changes  bringing  an  even  larger  proportion  of 
v,-^  into  tne  labor  market  and  further  grc.Ui  of  minority  youUi,  ported 
a  CTC-ir.3  icSalance  between  the  supply  of  workers  and  Uie  skills  d.,.anded 
 -jora  structural  unemployment. 

gy^aiclon  of  Ur-.s.Tployp.ent 

Uns.-nplo/-.snt  has  been  characterized  as  of  three  types: 
:ric:ic.-.3-.  cyclical,  and  structural.'  It  is  necessary  to  recognize  the 
di::erer.ce  in  for.Tulating  eirployraent  policy. 

■  r    Friccional  unemployroent  is  that  period  of  unerrployment  of 
jc>7^--=y  vcrk;:s  during  their  normally  short  search  for  vork.  It 
W,iic3  of  vor.ers-lho  left  a  previous  job  to  find  one  they  like  b.tt^r. 
ce:=c.-xs  on  short-tsrm  layoff;  or  those  who  will  not  have  too  much 
difficulty  finding  work  with  a  new  firmi  and  new  and  re-entrants  into  the 
l™  force  seeding  their  first  job  or  a  new  job  following  a  period  of 
i-.-civity.    It  has  been  estimated  that  frictional  unemploy.r.ent  ar.oonts 
to  -i  or  5  per  csnt  of  the  labor  force,  historically. 

cyclical  unemployment  is  that  joblessness  experier.csd  by  regular 
.cr<.r5  on  1  aye:  f  because  of  a  widespread  decline  in  the  level  of  the 
nstlcVs  ec=nc.:.:c  activity.    It  is  pr^dc^-inantly  short  term,  wich 
=  ;--,=d  inoivicusls  returning  to  their Torr.er  employer  or  to  co^pai-able 

with  a  different  employer..    The  ranks  of  the  unemployed  during  a 
re-^3:-.n  induce  frictionally  and  structurally  unemployed  perso.ns.  of 
ccxrie,  as  -ell  as  the  cyclically  unemployed. 
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structural  uoan-^loyrrjint  exists*  2jnong  those  with  Icng-tacm  oarket 
s^tacr-T-ent  >ho  have  been  forced  out  of  vork  by  shifts  of  an  indust^  frcm 
cr.2  crsa  to  anoLhsr,  by  basic  technological  change  in  which  employo-^t 
r.secs  srs  per.-nanenfly  reduced  or  by  changes  in  the  s^dll  mix  within  an 
ir.c-^::ryi  indiviojals  in  this  group  may  hsve  exjhaustsd  unefnployfr,ant: 
rer.^fi^s  or  n-^y  e-psct  to  be  uneirployed  in  excess  of  ..six  inonths, 
Ur.=.-.pioysd  nesGs-of-households  on  welfare  who  have  the  capacity  of 
ceccc.ir.g,ccfrp2Cicive  in  the  labor  jnarket  deserve  special  ccnsideration  in 
this  grcu'p- 

Strtjctural  unernployrrant  also  includes  inay  ne^  entrants  into  the 
Is'cor  .Taiket  and  adults  in  the  secondary  labor  market*  who  have  never  held 
a  steady;  rewarding  jcbl   It  particularly  1r£li2es  those  persons  whose 
lack  of  sxiLL  and/or  rativation  leaves  tharn  unprepared. for  the  world  of 
ncz'A,   Gecgrephic  disparity  also  contributes  to  structural  uneiiployment, 
PcT'icuIariy  in  inner-city  areas  where  meaningful  jobs  with  career 
ccccrz'jni ties  are  in  short  supply." 

Ecj'icvfrgnt  Policy  Position 

Redv:cLog  unemployment  by  creatir^  productive  jobs  and  dealing 
scr^itiveiy  v/itn  those  out  of  work  until  they  secure  employment  n^t  be 
pri::^y  objectives  of  national  policy.   Assuring  the  creation  of 
prcc-ctive  jobs  is  prLnarily  the  function  of  sound  econonic  policy. 
Provlsirg  assistance  to  tne  unemployed 'to  help  ^^^e.-n  prepare  for  and  find 
vork  is  t^e  principal  function  of  employrant  policy.    Such  assistance 
sr.ccl:i  be  mace  available  prir^arily  through  a  decentralized  system  capable 
cf  responding  to  local  labor  (narket  conditions  which  vary  geographicaUy 
anc'over  tire.   Consistent  w(th  this  general  position,  Roundtable 
initiarives  in  racant  years  have  assisted  in  the  following  effort: 

ft       reversing  the  trend  of  Federal  manpower  policy  towards 
excessiva  reliance  on  subsidized  public  sector  jobs  to  reduce  structural 
un^-£loyrenc ,  partjifularly  in  local  ccnv^Lnities; 

D       revitalizing  and  strengtrenirg  of  the  hJational  Alliance  of 
ousir.ess  and  its*  programs; 
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•  ,       »      developing  the  concept  and  legislation  for  the  Private 
«vec:2r  initiative^Progrem  (Title  VII  of  CcTA); 

•  establishing;  during  19V9,  over  ^»00  Private  Industry 
Ccu-cils  nationwide;  jointly  by  NAB  and  the  Labor  Dspacbxent,  cs  a' part 
of  t-e  Private  Sector  Initiative  Program; 

>      supporting  experimental  youth  e«^ployment  pro9r2;ns  (Youth 
cr.?ioy-.int  and  Osponstration  Projects  authorized  in  Title  IV  of  C£TA)  and 
t-e  rsvis2d  proposals  for  youth  programs  based  on  the  experience  of  the 
eariisr  axparin-^ntal  programs: 

o      supporting  the  Targeted  Jcbs  Tax  Credit 

•  supporting  the  concept  of  special  cooperative  efforts 
cet-.ee.i  public  and  private  sectors  in  reducing  structural  unemployfr.ent. 

De:spit2  these  in>portant  efforts;  the  redu=tior\pf  structural 
cnr-ployr-nt  to  "acceptable  levels"  remains  a  continuing  complex 
political  and  social  challenge  that  requires  a  long-term  national 
cc--TricT-nc.    Accordingly,  -the  Roundtable  reaffirms  its  co.T.;iiUenc  to 
prcTote  and  support  those  concerted  efforts  by  the  business  co.T.Tunity  to 
rsdvre  structural  unerrployment  and  continue  to  be  guided  in  its  efforts 
by  z'r.^  follo/^ing  principles: 

p       That  publicly  supported  e^nploymsnt  assistance  should  be 
rarest ed  principally  on  structural  une.i.ploytr.snt .  with  priority  attention 
to  vorx^irs  vho  are  econcniically  disadvantaged,  especially  youth. 

•  .Tnat  as  an  essential  eletnsnt  of  new  n-.acro-aconomic  and/or 
s-czcr=l  policies,  workers  who  become  structurally  unemployed  by  virtue 
of  prc^LCCion  changes  wrought  by  new  technology,  shifts  in  consuupcion 
pai.erns,  i.^pact  of  international  events,  and  market  competition  should 

-.:ov:ded  reasonaole  assistance      public  and  private  -  to  adjust  to 
\.n^  'i^'t  economic  circu.Tistances. 

e       Tnat  countercyclical  measures  to  offset  a  portion  of  ^ 
i=r  enrnings  loss  through  extended  unair.ploy.-naot  co.Tpansation; 

t-7p--cr/  public  service  jobs  at  less  than  prevailing  wages;  and 
prep:2fr.-d  inert  ter.^  public  works  should  be  authorized  only  on  a 
}C'.;-.e:T.  scanccy  "auco.Tatic  staoilizar"  basis  so  they  co^e  into  play  in 
a  t^^eiy  rrEoner  rather  Uia?!  after  recovery  has  begun. 
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•     ythat  where  production  in  indu:> tries  essential  to  the 
naticn^s  econoniic  parfor.rance  is  ir.paded  by  shortages  of  trained 
nenpcwir,  publicly  supported  training  should  be  provided  to  neat  the 
shortages  iind  to  suppler^t  private  .tcainiiig  pcogranis,  prcrc'cably,  but 
noc  necessarily,  lira  ted  to  structurally  unenvployed  wockers. 

ft      Tns  adrninistrative  "dalivery  system'*  through  v^hich  public 

errplcy.T.ent  policy  is  carried  out  should  b3  an  integrated,  efficient 

structure  In  wMch  the  labor  market  partieslat-intere^t  participate 

naxiraily  in  decision  rnsking. 
t 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you,  Mr,  Hand. 
Mr.  Lindsiay. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Mh  Chairman,  my  name  is  Franklin  A.  Lindsay.  I 
am  chairman  of  the  executive  committee  of  Itek  Corp.,  and  have 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Corporation  for  Public/Private  Ven- 
tures.  Today,  I  represent  the  Committee  for  Economic  Develop- 
ment, whose  research  and  policy  committee  I  chair.  CED  is  ^ 
private,  nonprofit,  research  and  educational  organization  which 
enjoys' the  active  participation  and  support  of  200  trustees,  most  of 
whom  are  top  corporate  or  university  officers.  We  work  to  devise 
solutions  to  .what  we  believe  are  the  most  serious  problems  facing 
the  Nation  arid  the  economy. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  CED  has  become  increasingly  con- 
cerned over  the  gradual  liquidation  of  the  capital  stock  of  the 
country,  the  decline  in  pr6ductivity,  continued  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment, sustained  inflation,  and  the  increasing  inability  of  a 
significant  number  of  American  businesses  to  compete  internation- 
^  ally. 

It  is  within  this  context  that  CED  has  recently  approached  sever- 
al policy  areas.  CED  has  recomntended  new  ways  to  stimulate 
technological  progress;  encourage  capital  formation;  reform  Gov- 
ernment regulation;  and,  most  recently-— provide  for  a  sound  retire- 
ment system.  We  are  now  .undertaking  similar  studies  on  energy 
pricing  policy,  productivity,  industrial  strategy,  and  urban  fevital- 
ization.  ^ 

A  common  theme  that  runs  throughout  our  investigations  is  the 
need  to  renew  continually  our  national  resources,  not  only  in  capi-' 
tal  plant  and  equipment,  research  and  development,  and  energy 
resources  but,  most  importantly,  in  human  resources. 

We  believe  this  must  take  a  balanced  approach,  for  without  the 
necessary  human  resources,  any  gain  we  might  accomplish  in  the 
area  of  developing  new  technology  or  building  industrial  capacity, 
would  be  negated.  In  other  words,  a  skilled,  willing  and  ready  labor 
force  is  a  prerequisite  to  the  success  of  our  other  policy  recommen- 
dations, and  this  concern  is  a  major  focus  in  our  current  work  on 
productivity  and  in  developing  an  industrial  strategy. 

CED  has  taken  a^  long  and  active  interest  in  all  aspects  of  em- 
ployment, training,  and  labor  market  policy.  The  very  first  paper 
CED  commissioned  in  1946,  entitled  "Jobs  and  Markets,"  was  dn 
effort  to  assist  in  the  transition  from  a  war  to  a  peacetime  econo- 
In  1970,  CED  released  a  statement  entitled  "Training  and  Jobs 
FRir       Urban  Poor,"  and  in  1978,  we  called  .for  a  major  change  in 
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the  direction  of  Federal  employment  and  trammg  policy  m  our 
statement,  "Jobs  for  the  Hard-to-Employ:  New  Directions  for  a 
Public/Private  Partnerehip,"  which  helped  laj;  the  groundwork  for 
the  emerging  system  of  private  industry  councils.  ^  ^  ^. .  .  . 
-  I  am  pleased,  therefore,  to  have  the  opportunity  to  testify  before 
this  committee  today  on  the  issue  of  future  employment  and  train- 
ing policy  in  this  country.  ,    ■  ^,       u-  „: 

Wile  we  have  not  formally  commented  on  the  subject  since 
1978,  when  we  released  "Jobs  for  the  Hard-to-Employ,  I  believe 
many  of  my  thoughts  have  either  been  expressed  in  this  or  other 
poliw  statements,  or  are  shared  by  my  colleague^s.  I  might  add  that 
lam  particularly  pleased  to  be  sitting  here  with  my  good  friends. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  general,  I  believe  there  will  continue  to  be  an 
important  Federal  role  in  employment  and  training  policy.  There 
will  always  remain  in  society  individuals  such  as  dropout  unem- 
ployed youths  who  have  not  been  reached  by.  either  industry  or  our 
traditional  system  of  education  and  who  represent  a  tremenaous 
loss  in  productive  human  caoital.  The  mission  for  Federal  policy,  1 
believe  is  not  anly  to  "serve"  such  individuals  but  to  direct  their 
education  aiWUraining  toward  growth  industries  and  growth  occu- 

^^We"are  ail  familiar  with  the  historical  trends  in  the  conventional 
breakdown  of  occuptions:  oc  ^      *  ;„ 

From  1900  to  today,  agriculture  has  declined  from  35  percent  in 
1900,  grew  to  65  percent  in  1945,  and  is  now  below  four  percent 

^le'rt'Kte?  which  were  30  percent  in  1900,  d«:lined  to  20  per- 
cent in  1935  and  then  steadily  increased  to  over  50  percent  today. 

However,  if  we  separate  this  latter  category,  service  employ- 
m«it-the  conventional  service  components  and  those  in  the  infor- 
mation industry-  significant  pattern  develops.  Conventional  service 
jobs  have  declined  continuously  since  1900  to  today  when  they 
represent  less  than  10  percent  of  total  employment.  On  the  other 
hmd,  information  related  employment  such  as  coniputer  propam- 
mere  telephone  service  personnel  and  the  like  has  steadily  in- 
creased from  less  than  .15  percent  in  1940  to  an  astounding  45 
percent  of  total  employment.  .  *  j 

Today,  it  is  at  least  equal  to  manufacturing  employment  and  is 
still  growing.  Depending  on  whether  one  takes  a  broader  or  nar- 
rower definition  of  information  occupations,  information  employ- 
ment will  be  more  than  50  percent  of  all  U.S.  employment  m  but  a 
few  yeare.  I  have  included  at  his  point  a  graph  which  dramatically 
shows  these  trends  which  I  commend  to  your  attention. 
[The  graph  referred  to  follows:] 
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Qrowrth  in  infomwtion-procf ssing  tt r« 
Vict  occupttlont  is  tht  major  factor  in 
tha  incraasaof  all  atrvica  occupatlona 
ralativa  to  induttrial  and  agricultural 
occupations.  This  finding  by  Edwin  B. 
f^rkar  and  Mar'c*Porat  is  basad  on 
thair  analysis  of  U.  S.  Buraau  of  Labor 
Statistica  data  (Soc/a/  lmptic%tlons  of 
Compulm/  T990€ommunicMtlons  Sys> 
t$ms^  Raport  No.  16«  Program  in  Infor- 
mation Tachnology  and  Telacommuni- 
cations.  Centar  for  Intardlsciplinary 
Rasaarch.  Stanford  University,  Fab- 
njaryl975). 
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'  Mr.  Lindsay.  The  point  of  citing  these  statistics' is  to  call  atten- 
•  tion  to  the  need  to  develop  Federal  policy  that  is  flexible  enough  to 
adapt  to  the  dynamics  of  the  labor  market  and  although  I  do  not 
profeas  to  be  an  expert  on  CETA,  that  current  policy  simply  has 
not  been  able  to  do  so  except  in  a  few  instances.  I 

In  your  current  deliberations  regarding  the  future  design  of  em- 
ployment and  training  policy,  I  believe  it  is  critipal  to  simplify  and 
reduce  the  overlap  in  existing  institutions  as  niuch  as  possible;  to 
include  those  which  have  been  successful  and  eliminate  those  that 
do  not  measure  up-and  spell'  out  clear  linefs  of  authority  and 
purpose  for  each  part  of  your  policy.  ;  . 

But  in  your  consideration  of  the'  role  for  piiivate  involvement  1 
have  some  definite  concerns.  American  busmeSs  represents  the 
greatest  training  resource  we  have  available.  The  tact  is,  while 
CETA  may  have  spent  more  than  $40  billion  on  .employment  and 
training,  industry  spends  at  least  this  mucl^  each  and  every  year. 
American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  spends  $700  million  on  in-house 
trainihg  alone.  This  is  an  impressive  investment.  But  I  caution  it 
Fede'ral  policy  is  to  take  advantage  of  this  vast  resource  there 
needs  to  be  a  better  understanding  of  the /nature  of  this  training 
and  the  needs"  it  fulfills,  and  how  best  it>l  encourages"  business  to 
open  this  resource  to  a  client  group  that  might  otherwise  not  be 
inclqded  in  a.  firm's  hiring  or  training  decisions.  • 

Traditionally,  there  have  been  two  ways  pi  going  about  involving 
business.  The  first  has  been  to  involve  business  thrbugh  specific 
contracts  and  subsidies,  such  as  on-the-job  training.  The  other  is 
indirect,  through  tax  incentives,  such  as;  the  targeted  jobs  tax 

Both  of  these  two  approaches  have  beert  part  of  a  heritage  of 
business  involvement  in  developing  programs  for  the  hard  to 
employ.  The  National  Alliance  ^f  Business  has  been  one  of  the 
more  effective  actors  involved,  as  have  some  of  the  new  PIC  s.  Yet, 
such  involvement  has,  for  the  most  part,  been  ad  hoc  While  some 
.  of  these  are  successful  efforts,  overall  quality,  has  been  uneven. 

I  believe  the  prime  reason  for  this  unevenneSs  has  been  the  lack 
of  a  set  of  guiding  principles  on  what  it  takes  to  get  business 
interested.  ^  , 

Mr  Chairman,  I  believe  that  the  Congress  now  has  a  unique 
opportunity  to  infuse  such  guidelines  into  the  employment  and 
training  policy  you  may  wish  to  adapt.  We  all  recognize  that  Lbl  A 
is  in  trouble  and  under  fire.  And  I  think  we  know  that  some 
changes  will  be  made.  . 

I  believe  there  is  a  need  for  such  an  institution.  Here  are  what  1 
consider  to  be  fundamental  conditions  that  must  be  fulfilled  to 
make  such  an  effort  work.  ,    .    j-     u  n 

First,  there  must  be  an  absolutely  clear  understanding  by  all 
parties  concerned— government,  business,  labor,  community 
groups,  et  cetera-that  any  effort  to  address  the  problem  of  struc- 
tural unemployment  will  in  fact  be  led  by  the  local  business  com- 
munity, that  they  will  be  given  real  responsibility  for  carrying  out 
meaningful  tasks,  that  they  will  not  be  hogtied  by  excessively 
detailed  government  reviews  and  approvals,  and  that  they  will 
have  adequate  personnel  and.  financial  resources.  Unless  business 
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people  are  given  a  real  job  to  do,  they  will  simply  not  be  interested 
in  devoting  time  and  effort.  .  . 

There  are* numerous  ways  to  help  translate  these  prescriptions 
into  action.  In  particular: 

Business  needs  to  operate  independent  of  detailed  subject  approv- 
al by  the  Department  of  Labor; 

Business  must  work  through  an  organiScation  that  has  an  inde- 
pendent staff  and  clear  control  over  the  funds  paid  to  such  staff,  or 
at  .least  to  the  staff  director.  Ideally,  in  my  view,  this  should  men 
,  that  the  budget  for  staff  salaries  should  be  fully  financed  either  by 
the  business  firms  themselves  or  from  other  private  sources,  si^ 
as  foundations;  ^ 

A  very  intensive  and  continuous  process  of  education  will  be 
necessary  to  make  this  concept  fully  understood  and  accepted.  This 
requires  support  from  Congress,  the  administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of -Labor,  and  other  officials; 

A  major  and  sustained  personal  involvement  of  the  top  business 
leadership— both  nationally  and  locally— is  critical  to  successful 
business  involvement.  CED  studies  clearly  show  that  the  successftil 
cases  of  public-private  cooperation  in  this  area  tend  to  be  in  those 
cities  where  the  top  business  executives  are  strongly  interested  in 
and  committed  to  these  initiatives; 

Specialized  intermediate  organizations  can  aid  business  firms  in 
dealing  with  various  specific  problems  associated  with  hiring  the 
hard  to  employ,  such  as  job  placements,  handling  redtape  connect- 
ed with  federally  supported  on-the-job  training  contracts,  carrying 
out  other  types  of  preemployment  training  and  job  readiness  activi- 
ties, providing  counseling  and  other  badcup  services  for  the  hard  to 
employ,  et  cetera.  • ' 

There  should  be  a  major  emphasis  on  involving  small  ousiness 
firms,  in  addition  to  large  ones.  It  is  in  small  businesses— many  of 
which  are  in  the  growing  parts  of  the  service  sector— where  train- 
ing and  job  opportunities  for  the  hard  to  employ  are  often  particu- 
larly promising.^ 

Sufficient  flejcibility  in  tho  Government  program  is  necessary  to . 
allow  a  wide  variety  of  organizational  arrangements  from  city  to 
city,  adapted  to  the  special  needs  of  each  locality.  One  conclusion 
that  emerged  from  our  study  on  the  jobs  for  the  hard  to  employ, 
and  our  current  work  on  public-private  partnerships  in  revitalizing 
our  Nation's  cities  is  that  there  is  no  single  solution  which  is 
appropriate  for  every  city  or  area  in  the  country. 

Any  policy  must  allow  for  the  fundamental  fact  that  the  bottom 
line  for  busii  ess  i?  net  return,  especially  over  the  long  run.  Jobs 
programs  should  be  designed,  as  much  as  possible,  to  benefit  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  hard  to  employ. 

There  is  a  need  for  continuing  effort  to  spread  the  story  of 
successful  cases  of  private-sector  involvement  in  programs  to  fur- 
ther training  and.  jobs  for  the  hard  to  employ.  Business  executives 
need  to  know  about  the  many  programs  in  this  area  that  already 
do  work  successfully.         ,  ^ 

I  believe  that  there  are  some  very  necessary  institutional  re- 
quirements and  I  would  urge  the  committee  to  judge  the  current 
PIC  operation  by  these  standards  as  well. 
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It  is  now  time  to  develop  a  realistic  charter  for  private  interme- 
diary groups  that  clearly  spells  out  the  degree  of  delegated  respon- 
sibility to  be  given  to  these  groups  in  developing  proqrams  and  to 
making  major  operating  decisions.  The  manner  in  which  they  will 
account  for  public  funds  they  expend  should  also  be  spelled  out. 

This  charter  should  not  be  limited  to  broad  principles.  It  must 
include  specific  operating  relationships.  For  example,  present 
Labor  Department  regulations  and  procedures  should  be  examined 
to  see  whether  or  not  they  can  be  simplified  or  speeded  up.  Rela- 
tions between  Washington,  its  regional  offices,  and  the  prime  spon- 
sors should  similarly  be  examined  for  clarity  and  effectiveness: 

Such  an  established  institution  must  be  made  operational  rather 
than  merely  advisory.  This  means  that  business  should  be  allowed 
to  organize  nonprofit  organizations  that  can  make  direct  contracts 
for  OJT,  et  cfetera.  While  some  of  this  has  occurred  under  the 
^ivate  sector  initiative  program,  it  should  be  further  encouraged. 

"Such  an  institution  cannot  be  mandated,  but  must  grow  out  of 
local  initiatives. 

Business  must  work  through  private  intermediary  organizations 
that  Have  independent  staffs  and  clear  control  over  the  funds  paid 
to  suclTvstaff,  or  at  least  to  the  staff  director.  IdeaUy,  in  my  view, 
this  would  mean  that  the  budget  for  staff  salaries  should  be  fully 
financed  either  by  the  bulsiness  firms  themselves  or  from  other 
private  sources,  such  as  foundations. 

With  respect  to  PSIP,  I  urge  the  committee  to  judge  whether 
their  local  arrangements,  which  I  believe  have  tremendous  poten- 
tial, are  operating  along  the  lines  I  have  outlined  above— and  to  do 
whatever  is  nece^ary  to  enable  PIC's  to  work  as  an  independent 
entity,  both  operatiyely  and  programmatically— with  primary  busi- 
ness involvements. 

Whatever  directionHhe  committee  chooses  to  take,  I  urge  you  not 
to  expect  too  much  in  the  short  t^rm  from  business  on  the  hard  to 
employ.  There  is  a  great  risk  of  seeing  business  as  the  salvation  of 
the  current  move  to  r^uce  spending  on  social  programs  and  as  a 
means  to  take  up  all  the  slack  without  fully  appreciating  how 
difficult  and  complicated  a  task  it  is.  While  I  believe  that  business 
can  and  will  take  on  a  much  greater  role,  unrealistic  expectations 
would  undermine  the  success  of  future  public-private  partnerships. 

In  conclusion,  the  best  prescription  tfor  reducing  unemployment 
and  sustaining  economic  growth  is:  (1)  Continuing  growth  in  capital 
for  investment  in  new  plant  and  equipment;  (2)  rapidly  increasing 
technology,  and  (3)  continuing  renewal  of  skills  and  education  of 
the  current  and;  and,  in  my  view,  this  must  take  a  balanced 
approach.  To  date,  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  human 
element.  In  this  respect,  tWe  committee  has  a  real  ot)portunity  to 
provide  that  leadership. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you,  gentlemen,  for  your  very  frank  and 
forthright  testimony. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  disagrees  with  the  goals  and  what  we  are 
trying  to  do.  You  both  alluded  to  it  and  said  it  in  your  statements; 
that  is,  training  and  employment  opportunity.  Everyone  knows  the 
problems  that  we  have  had  with  CETA. 
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Could  you  give  me  your  thoughts  on  what  is  the  proper  balance 
or  thc^  proper  role  of  rederal  Government  involvement  in  employ- 
ment amd  training? 

There  are  some  of  us  who  think  the  more  the  Government  is 
involved  in  various  programs,  the  worse  it  gets. 
^We  wpuld  like  to  see  the  true  free  enterprise  system.  I  do  not 
---^think  any  of  the  statements  Fve  heard  went  that  far. 

Could  we  dissect  this*  problem  and  put  in  perspective  the  role  of 
the  Federal  government;  how  much  should  it  be  involved;  should 
its  involvement  include  just  the  use  of  incentives;  should  we  contin- 
ue CETA-type  programs  for  training  and  employment? 

You  mentioned  the  PIC,  but  it  is  still  government  involvement, 
in  an  area  that,  before,  had  been  left  to  the  private  sectoV.  What  is 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government?  % 

I  think  this  is  an  overriding  question  we  have  to  ask  ourselves  as 
we  have  oversight  hearings  on  CET^and  try  to  come  to  some 
resolution  next  year  on  the  future  of  A  CETA  program. 

Mr.  Hand.  Let  me  risk  a  commentJBhd  I  know  you  will  want  a 
comment  from  each  of  us. 

Obviously,  no  one  of  us  is  going  to  be  able  to  qualify  or  calibrate 
in  dollar  ai^iounts  what  that  government  involvement  should' be. 
But  it  seems  to  me,  based  on  the  last  several  years\  experience, 
testimony  of  j)thers,  the  history  of  the  Government's  attempt  to 
address  employment  and  training  issues,  that  as  a  general  rule,  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  ought  to  be  focused  on  those  elements  of 
society  that  need  the  greatest  government  involvement.  As  we  try 
to  say  in  our  statement,  I  think  that  begins  with  the  structurally 
unemployed.  Although  a  sound  economy  will  lift  most  boats,  those 
boats  that  are  on  the  beach  whether  the  economy  is  up  or  down,  do 
not  benefit  those  are  structurally  unemployed,  who  have  no  labor 
{  force  attachment  or  sire  adversely  affected  through  no  fault  of  their 
own.  Thus,  I  think  that  the  government  employment  programs 
ought  to  be  targeted.  This, is  the  most  efficient  way  to  proceed. 

Second,  if  as  we  propose,  the  entire  labor  force  be  addressed  in 
the  scope  of  national  employment  and  training  policies— including 
the  private  sector  employment,  and  not  think  of  the  system  as  just 
that  which  is  administered  By  the  Department  of  Labor— then  I 
think  that  we  have  a  better  chance  of  improving  the  overall  pro- 
ductivity of  the  labor  force.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  its  ultimate 
target  of  employment  policy. 

But  if  we  do  that— if  we  create  more^incentives  to  the  private 
sector  to  improve  the  quality  of  labor— this  will  involve  less  gov- 
ernment regulation  and  less  government  redtape. 

I  am  not  sure  that  is  as  responsive  as  you  would  like.  However,  I 
think  employment  policy  should  be  relatively  limited  and  targeted 
to  those  areas  of  greatest  need— where  the  private  sector  does  not 
have  the  caoacity  to  deal  with  the.unemployed. 

Senator  Quayle.  So  you  are  saying  that  there  is  a  role  for  the 
government? 

Mr.  Hand.  Absolutely. 

Senator  Quayle.  As  far  as  training  and  employment,  that  role 
ought  to  be  iimited,  and  you  would  limit  it  to  basically  the  struc- 
turally unemployed? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes. 
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Senator  Quayle.  I  guess  we  hpse  maybe  floating  programs  w 
flexible  policy.  * ,  . 

Mr.  Hand.  Mr.  Lindsay  articulated  decentralization;  there  is 
going  to  be  decisionmaking  as  to  programs  that  ought  to  be  left  to 
the  local  leaders,  the  ^-epresentatives  of  the  local  areas.  They  are 
the  ones  who  know  what  their  needs  are,  and  I  just  do  not  think  it 
is  possible  or  effective  for  those  programs  to  be  devised  at  the 
national  level.  I  think  it  ought  to  be  done  at  the  local  level, 
involving  those  organizations  that  know  and  are  aflected  by  those 
^  decisions  It  should  be  business  led.  That  is  where  the  jobs  are,  and 
that  is  where  we  want  them  to  be.  Business  has  to  have  a  key  role 
in  determining  what  those  jobs  should  be. 

Senator  Quayle.  The  second  point  you  talked  about  was  incen- 
tives to  improve  productivity. 

Mr.  Hand.  Improving  the  quality  of  the  work  force  to  improve 
productivity.  ,     ^  "  ' 

Senator  Quayle.  The  quality  of  the  labor  force. 
•  *  What  kind  of  incentives— what  are  vve  talking  about? 

Mr*  Hand.  Well,  at  this  point,  it  i^-  more  conceptual  than  it  is 
specific,  Mr.  Chairman.  But  I  would  think  in  terms  of  comparable 
incentives  that  the  Government  now  grants  to  businesses  and  in- 
dustry to  incentivize  it  in  terms  of  creating  greater  capital,  technol- 
ogy. Examples  could  include  a  grants  incentive  for  research  and 
development  ^and  incentives  for  new  production  capital.       .    •  , 

What  we  are^ying  is  the  third  one;  that  is,  improving  the 
quality  of  thi^^bor  force  now  requires  comparable  attention.' Jhe 
Japanese  are^dtm^f  the  primary  cases  in  point  of  how  employee 
training  can  help\)roduction  and  everybody  is  talking  about  and 
K  looking  to  and  trying  to  learn  from  the  Japanese.  Actually  many  of 
their  programs  contain  principles  which  they  acquired  -from  the 
UiVited  States.  But  nonetheless,  the  Japanese  recognized  the  value 
of  improving  the  quality  of  their  labor  force  and  its  contribution  to 
improved  productivity.  I  think  we  need  to  rcfocus  attention  on  that 
need  in  this  country.  ,      ,     .  *  ^ 

As  was  pointed  out  in  a  study  that  was  done  by  three  different 
groups  of  economists,  that  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  standard- 
iM  of  the  factors  that  contributed  to  productivity— capital,  tech- 
i^ology,  and  the  quality  of, the  work  force-riipproved  quality  of  the 
work  force  made  the  smallest  contributions.  We  should  address 
/that  lag  by  creating  incentives  to  improve  and- upgrade  worker 
;  skills.  We  should  fencourage  business  to  m^ke  theie  investments, 
/just  as  we  do  to  encourage  research  and  developmetit,  innovation, 
and  investment  in  capital.  This  is  the  whole  thrust  of  supply-side 

/  economics.  ,  .  ^t.        i  r 

/     Senator  Quayle.  OK,,  improving  the  quality  of  the  work  force 
;   and  the  role  of  the  Government.  The  role  of  the  Government  wou  d 
/    be  basically  through  the  tax  code,  regulatory  aspects;  it  would 
,/  •  not— at  least  in  my  interpretation  of  your  r^mairks— envision  any 
/     Government  program  as  such;  is  that  correct? 
'       Mr;  Hand.  That  is  right.  / 

I  do  not  know  that  I  would  be  prepared  to  say,  no  uovernment 
program.  I  think  the  Government  can  play  a  useful  and  construc- 
tive role  in  demonstration  proiects  but  I  think  the  private  sector  is 
best  equipped  to  develop  and  design  training  progf-ams. 
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One  of  the  criticisms  that  I  am  sure  you  have  heard,  in  training 
programs  fostered  by  the  Government,  is  that  they  are  developed 
without  reference  to  the  enS  result;  that  is,  the  job. 

As  we  pointed  out  in  our  testimony  in  Tidewater,  Va.,  the  GAO 
found  that  50  percent  of  thfe  employers  were  never  consulted  as 
they  developed  their  employment  training  programs.  So  obviously 
it  is  difficult  to  expect  the  highest  return  on  the  taxpayers"doll^ 
invested  in  developing  training  programs  for  the,  individual  who 
has  no  job  when  he  is  trained,  for  he  does  not  have  any  job 
'  requirement! 

So  I  think  the  private  sector  is  best  equipped  to  design  those 
'  programs.  *  *  .  • 

Senator  Quayle.  The  concept  of  the  inner-city  program  has  been 
advanced.  '  . 

I  wonder  if  this  could  be  related  to  our  training  programs;  that 
idea  is  that  certain  zones  within  a  city  would  have  special  tax 
treatment,  mayb^.  even  special  regulatory  treatment,  but  particu- 
larly in  the  tax  area,  both  Federal  and  State.  ^ 
•  Would  this  be  a  concept  that  we  should  explore  as  vceUook  into 
this  program? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  wonder  if  I  could  go  back  and  coipiment  on  an- 
other question  first? 
Senator  Quayle.  Please  do. 

Mr.  Lindsay/  I  agree  with  Mr.  Hand  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's interest  should  be  the  structurally  unemployed,-  the  really 
hard  to  empJoy,  that  5  or  10  percent  of  the  working  force. 

In  response  to  your  question,  I  believe  that  the  Government  and 
business  should  participate  as  partners,  both  fihancialiy  and  in 
design  of  the  program.  Many  of  our  current  problems  are  societal- 
family,  education,  poverty  which  society  as  a  whole,  not  just  busi- 
ness or  Government,  must  address.  But  business  and  Government 
*  can  do  a  lot  more  for  addressing  the  employment  and  training 
1   needs  of  the  hard-to-employ.  We  must  recognize  that  it  will  be 
I   expensive.  The  harder  individuals  are  to  employ  the  longer  the 
'   time  it  will  take  to  change  their  course. 

If  you  move  someone  from  welfare  or  the  unemployment  roles 
into  the- active  private  labor  force— aiyl  I  emphasize  "private," 
because  that  is  where  continuing  jobs  are^the  return  in  the  long 
run  can  save  Federal  and  local  governmenlte^  great  deal  in  a 
variety  of  Government  support  payments.  ThS  represents  a  real 
'  cost-sharing.  Private  firms  and  society  at  \^atee  stand  to  gain  a 
greater  return  on  investment  if  tax  dollars  Afe  diverted  from  wel- 
fare and  unemployment  into  more  productive  human  capital.  In 
this  respect,  Governtnent  has  an  important  ^ol^Stp  play. 

A  critical  element  of  Government  policy  is  a  ^ady,  consistent 
program.  It  should  be  cooperatively  financed  by  Uovernment  and 
business,  but  should  be  flexible  enough  to  adjust  to  changes  in  the 
business  cycle  to  assure  that  even  in  times  of  recession,  human 
capital  is  being  developed  for  the  next  upswing. 

I  have  been  involved  in  one  program  that  was  first  identified  by 
CED  3  or  4  years  ago  and  has  since  been  expanded  by  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  and  Private  Ventures.  It  really  is  a  tremendously 
exciting  program  in  which  journeymen,  carpenters^  plumbers, 
mcCSons,  painters,  electricians,  each  having  .taken  on  no  more  than 
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eighfor  nine  kids,  underprivileged,  unskilled  high  school  dropouts 
abd  have  in  effect,  changed  their  lives. 

Fifty  percent  of  the  people  who  come  out  of  this  program/either 
.Obtain  permanent  jobs  in  the  private  sector,  join  the  Armed  Forces, 
or  return  to  school.  *,  ,  i 

The  basic  tiling  that  happens  is  that  their  motivation  has  been 
changed.  They  really  learned  to  have  work  discipline. 

Senator  Quayle.  What  is  the  name  of  the  program?  ^ 

Mr.  Lindsay.  It  is  the  Corporation  for  Public,  Private  Ventures, 
that  i?  involved  in  it,  and  if  you  would  like,  I  could  send  you  a 
'  really  exciting  transcript  of  interviews  with  some  of  these  kids 
where  they  say,  "this  is  the  first  time^  that  I  have  learned  in  my 
life  how  to  do  a  good  job,  the  importance  of 'making  a  square  cut 
with  a  saw,  learning  how  to  measure,  and  being  at  work  on  time. 

Those  who  have  gone  into  private  employment,  this  program  has 
averaged  $4.50  an  hour  as  their  initial  pay.  They  are  on  the  bottom 
rung  of  permanent  private  employment. 

From  one  point'  of  view  it  is  quite  an  expensive  program.  The 
other  way  of  looking  at  it  is  the  money  saved  in  future  Govern- 
ment expenditures  to  take  care  of  somebody  who  has  not  made  it. 
That  saving  is  going  to  be  many  times  the  cost.  - 

Senator  Quayle.  Is  this  the  type  of  financial  support  that  you 
'  iire  talking  about  with  business? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes;  and  other  types  of  programs  similar  to  this.  , 

[Note:  In  the  interest  of  economy,  a  booklet  entitled  "Getting  the  Job  Done," 
which  was  published  by  The  Corporation  for  Public/Private  Ventures  of  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.,  and 'subsequently  supplied  to  the  Committee  was  retained  in  the  commit- 
tee files.) 

Senator  Quayle.  OK. 

Let  me  get  to  that  second  question  on  the  concept  of  the  enter- 
prise zone. 

Have  either  of  you  or  your  groups  in  your  studies  given  any 
thought  to  using  the  concept  of  the  enterprise  zone  as  a  vehicle  to 
help  the  employment  training  system  in  this  country? 

Mr.  Lindsay.  We  in  CED  have  not  studied  it  specifically.  I  cer- 
tainly would  agree  with  you  that  it  is  certainly  worth  looking  at. 

I  just  do  not  feel  that  we  have  studied  the  concept  enough  to 
presume  to  give  detailed  advice.  Certainly  you  should  look  at  it. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  do  not  discard  it  as  a  concept  that  may  be 
utilized  in  this  area?  , 

Mr.  Lindsay,  ^o. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  agree  with  that,  Mr.  Hand? 

Mr.  Hand.  Pretty  much.  The  Roundtable  has  not  studied  the  free 
enterprise  zone  concept. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  have  looked  at  the  current  status. 

Mr.  Hand.  I  think  as  Mr.  Lindsay  does,  because  it  has  a  strong 
job  component.  I  think  that— because  of  the  watershed  juncture— 
this  committee  ought  to  be  looking  at  all  of  these  proposals  and 
how  they  bear  on  and  relate  to  dealing  with  the  question  of  unem- 
ployment in  a  free  enterprise  zone.  At  this  point,  I  do  not  think 
anybody  really  understands  what  a  free  enterprise  zone  is.  I  do  not 
think  that  has  been  clearly  defined.  But  I  think  one  caveat— and  I 
am  speaking  purely  for  myself  now,  Mr.  Chairman— is  that  as  we 
attempt  to  invest  billions  of  dollars  in  revitalizing  decaying,  dete- 
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riorating  inner  cities,  I  think  we  need  to  be  realistic  about  what  we 
are  doing  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  might  be  other:  more 
effective  alternatives.  I  really  do  not  know  enough  to  say  what  is  or 
is  not  viable.  But  we  may  have  made  mistakes  in  tjhe  past  by 
creating  disincentives  to  the  free  functioning  of  a  labor  market 
area— the  easy  movement  of  people  to  personal  opportunities. 

Certainly  I  support  labor  insurance  and  other  types  of  means  to 
cushion  unemployment,  but  if  we  create  too  many  disincentives, 
people  will  not  respond  to  needs  to  that  labor  market. and  move  to 
where  the  jobs  are. 

I  am  hot  sure  that  trying  to  bring  the  jobs  to  the  people  in  every 
instance  is  the  correct  approach  to  that;  and  I  guess  ti^t  would  be 
my  caveat  for  the  zone  concept. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  I  might  add  a  bit  to  that. 

I  think  I  would  agree  with  that. 

The  danger  is,  in  trying  to  solve  a  problem  that  is  reasonably 
narrow.  We  learn  time  after  time  that  it  produces  unintended  side 
effects  in  the  rest  of  the  economy.  I  think  as  you  study  it,  you 
ought  to  be  sure  you  £isk:  What  effect  is  this  going  to  have  on  the 
rest  of  the  economy?  Is  it  going  to  produce  other  distortions  that 
simply  transfer  the  problem  from  one  place  to  another?  I  do  not 
know  the  answer. 

Mr  Hand.  I  think  a  key  issue  is  mobility.  Time  and  time  again, 
we  sel?  that  the  high  unemployment  in  the  inner-city  areas — some-  ' 
times  40,  50  pefcBirt  in  some  of  the  denser  areas.  The  problem  is 
,that  many  of  those  young  people  have  no  exposure  to  the  world  of 
work  at  all.  They  also  have,  no  access  to  wher^  the  jobs  are.  They 
will  not  get  out;  they  cannot  get  out. 

The  second  thing  is,  you  have  many  people  who  are  constrained 
a  year,  a  year  and  a  half  longer  in  areas  that  really  have  no 
realistic  interest  of  being  revitalized.  But  these  people  are  not 
moving  into  the  Houstons  and  other  areas  having  2  percent  unem- 
ployment or  3  percent  u:*employment.  In  Houston,  they  have  been 
hiring  you  if  you  can  walk  and  have  two  arms  and  two  legs; 
whereas,  there  are  people  in  New  York  City  and  the  ghetto  areas 
that  are  hungry  for  jobs.  Employment  policies  must  address  that. 

How  can  they  assist  in  some  way  in  providingythese  people  for 
the  labor  force?  - 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  just  try  to  tag  on  to  that— the  mobility 
of  the  structurally  unemployed.        '  % 

You  talk  about  the  mobility  of  the  person  in  Tennessee  or  in  the 
mountains  thai  will  not  go  down  to  the  urban  areas;  you  shift  to 
Detroit  or  Minneapolis  and  you  find  the  autoworker  problems^you 
.  go  to  New  York  and  find  the  ghetto  problemsc^"" 

We  talk  about  a  program  that  is  going  to  focus  on  the  structural- 
ly  unemployed.  At  the  same  time,  are  talking  about  decentralize 
ing  Government.  In  addition,  we  are}  talking  about  the  block  grant 
concept.  u 

Can  we  do  that?  Can  we  have  a  program  such  as  you  are  describ- 
ing in  view  of  some  of  the  problems  with  decentralization,  with  the 
block  grant  concept?  This  is  a  question  that  we  have  to  resolve, 
because  I  think  philosophically  I  agree;  I  would  like  to  see  it 
decentralized,  but  when  you  announce  all  these  particular  prob- 
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lems  that  we  have,  I  wonder  if  we  can  really  do  this  on  a  decentral- 
ized basis? 

Mr  Hand.  I  think  we  are  talking  about  two  different  problems. 

I  think  the— first  of  all,  '\r\  determining  the  needs  of  the  local 
labor  market,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  the  concept  embodied  in 
the  private  industry  council  program  is  sound.  It  may  need  to  be 
modified,  and  it  certainly  should.  It  is  experimental.  But  I  think 
that  is  sound  because  I  believ^  that  business  and  labor  and  commu- 
-nity  based  organizations,  the  ^  educators  and  that  local  labor 
market,  know  what  their  needs  are.  They  can  project  them  if  they 
go  at  it  methodically.  So  I  am  strongly  convinced  that  PICs  are  a 
sound  principle. 

The  CED  did  a  landmark  study  over  2  years  ago  and  came  to  the 
same  conclusion.  Thai  study  was  instrumental  in  developing  the 
PIC  thesis. 

Now,  there  are  unquestionably  areas  where  rIC  s  are  not  appro- 
priate because  the  issues  are  national  in  scope.  I  think  this  ques-' 
tion  of  mobility  is  one  of  them. 

1  do  not  know,  frnkly,  whether  or  not  mobility  issues  can  be 
addressed  at  a  local  area.  I  think  that  this  may  be  an  area  where 
the  public  sector  has  a  role  to  play;  where  it  is  best  equipped  just 
as  in  dealing  generally  with  the  problem  of  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed to  the  educational  system.  I  think  maybe  this  is  an  area 
where  you  have  got  to  have  some  Federal  funds,  some  Federal 
demonstration  projects. 

I  recognize  philosophically  there  is  a  dilemma  but  I  am  not 
suggesting  th^t  there  is  no  role  for  the  Federal  Government.  I 
think  there  is.  You  are  touching  on  one  of  them.  Bfit  I  think  that 
ought  to  be  a  limited  role;  it  ought  to  be  targeted  and  the  employ- 
ment programs  ought  to  be  designed  locally  to  meet  local  needs 
and  be  permitted  to  have  the  fiexibility  to  use  Federal  funds  at  the 
local  level. 

Senator  QuAYLE.  We  now  get  back  to  the  basic  question  that  we 
talked  about:  What  is  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  how  should  it  be  applied?  That  is  why  we  are  here  today. 

Mr.  Lindsay?  .  , 

Mr.  Lindsay.  ^  think  I  am  concerned  about  one  aspect  of  the 
block  grants,  as  I  am  equally  of  the  administration  of  the  Federal 
Government.  For  some  reason— and  maybe  this  is  built  into  any 
large  government  system— there  is  an  irresistible  drive  toward  de- 
tailed regulations  and  that  would  be  equally  true.  In  some  ways,  it 
seems  to  me,  the  Congress  can,  through  careful  oversight,  see  to  it 
that  imaginative  programs  that  involve  the  pri-ate  leadership  are 
given  an  opportunity  to  work  and  are  not  strangled  by  redtape.  I 
have  lived  through  a  few  of  these  and  I  know  it  is  true.  I  do  not 
think  it  has  ever  been  the  intention  of 'the  Congress  to  bury  their 
objectives  in  paper.  Departmental  regulations  and  departmental 
supervision  nearly  always  to  this. 

In  one  instance  I  know  of,  a  midlevel  Department  of  Labor 
official  informed  a  private  organization— which  had  a  first-class 
board  of  directors—that  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  private 
group  was  little  more  than  an  extension  of  his  office.  In  other 
words,  the  opinions  of  the  private  sectpr  representatives  were  nei- 
ther needed,  or  wanted. 
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Mr.  Hand.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Choate  reminds  me  of  a  point  that 
is  responsive  to  your  point.  Many  of  the  labor  exchange  services, 
were  initially  designed  to  be  performed  through  national  policy. 
With  the  advent  of  the  job  service  this  role  should  probably'^ be 
reexamined  in  the  light  of  needs  to  integrate  or  unify  the  job 
service  system. 

Information  exchange  on  labor  needs  and  availability  is  one  of 
the  functions  that  could  be  improved  and  could  be  better  served 
from  the  national  point  of  view  as  a  paift  of  Federal  policy. 

For  example,  there  was  an  enterprising  young  person  who  was 
hawking  the  classified  ads  from  Houston  newspapers  in  Detroit  to 
point  out' where  the  jobs  are.  He  has  been  very  helpful  and  is 
making  a  lot  of  money  just  selling  those  classified  ads,  identifying 
where  the  job  needs  are  and  where  the  jobs  are. 

I  am  not  prepared  to  say  specifically  what  this  Federal  role 
ought  to  be  in  addition  to  improving  the  information  about  the 
labor  market  nationally.  But  that  is  beyond  the  scope  of  what  could 
be  done  locally. 

'  It  would  be  federally  funded.  But  an  additional  thought  that 
occurs  to  me  is  there  has  not  been  sufficient  time  to  get  the  kind  of 
data  that  is  needed  to  fairly  evaluate  targeted  job  tax  credits.  Yet 
this  is  a  simple  way  for  the  employer  to  get  a  tax  credit  for 
employing  the  structuall}^  unemployed. 

Is  it  proper  that  the  Government  could  defray  some  cost  or 
portion  of  the  cost  of  relocation  on  the  same  kind  of  a  voucher 
^stem?  I  am  not  sure— I  do  not  know  what  the  numbers  are,  but  if 
it  works  locally,  it  is  possible  that  that  could  work  nationally.  I 
would  rather  see  dollars  invested  that  would  insure  that  a  job 
seeker  gets  that  job  than  trying  to  rebuild  the  area  where  he  is  in 
in  an  effort  to  provide  jobs  for  him.  Thats  is  an  important  factor  to 
determine  where  investment  ought  to  be  invested  to  create  jobs. 

Senator  QUAYLE.  One  final  question. 

I  presume  that  from  your  testimony  that  both  of  you  feei  that 
the  targeted  job  tax  credit  has  been  successful  and  should  be  con- 
tinued? Is  that  true? 

Mr.  Hand.  Yes. 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Yes.  , 

Mr.  Hand.  Let  me  qualify  that  by  saying,  yes,  I  think  there  are 
some  modifications  that  are  appropriate  but  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
extended,  because  there  is  only  about  7  months  left  on  it.  ^  . 

^Senatpr  Quaylr  I  thank  all  of  you  for  your  testimony. . 

We  are  going  to  have  two  more  hearings  this  week  and  then  we 
go  out  into  the  field  with  hearings  in  the  summer  or  fall.  Later  on, 
I  presume  the  latter  part  of  this  year,  we  will  be  making  some 
policy  decisions.  I  certainly  look  forward  to  working  with  you  as  we 
go  down  this  road. 

I  think  you  can  see  the  very  tough  deliberations  that  we  are 
going  to  have  in  trying  to  make  these  decisions. 

Maybe  as  one  parting  shot,  if  you  were  sitting  on  this  side  of  the 
table  and  had  the  responsibility  of  rewriting  CETA,  what  advice 
would  you  give  me? 

Mr.  Hand.  To  do  just  what  you  are  doing:  find  out  what  worked, 
what  has  not. 
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One  point  neither  one  of  us  dwelled  on  but  it  is  so  key,  not  just 
in  this  area,  but  that  is,  stop  and  start.  I  would  not  try  to  throw 
out  everything  just  because  it  was  created  in  a  prior  administra- 
tion. Th^se  programs  have  been  developed  and  have  been  devel- 
oped over  many  administrations.  There  i?  something  very  valuable 
that  has  come  out  of  it;  that  is  a  public  and  private  sector  partner- 
ship that  is  beginning  to  work.  Such  effort  takes  time. 

You  know,  when  you  stop  and  think  about  it,  a  businessman 
whose  job  is  managing  his  business  is  just  not  familiar,  many 
times,  with  the  bureaucratic  requirement  to  be  a  chairman  or  an 
active  member^  of  a  private  industry  council.  He  is  dealing  with 
other  institutional  representatives;  it  is  new  to  him.  It  takes  a 
while  to  get  up  to  speed. 

I  would  hate  to  see  us  too  quickly  abandon  some  of  these  con- 
cepts that  I  think  are  working  out  pretty  well,  not  perfectly,  but 
with  sufficient  promise  to  warrant  preserving  the  best  of  them.  I 
Would  advise  you  to  approach  this  topic  with  that  in  mind,  trying 
to  build  on  what  is  good,  while  discarding  that  which  it  is  pretty 
clear  has  not  been  workable.  What  you  are  doing  is  right. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  do  not  have  any  problem  with  the  decisions 
to  terminate  the  public  service  employment  component  of  CETA, 
do  you? 

Mr.  Hand.  No.  , 

Mr.  Lindsay.  Personally,  no. 

Senator  Quayle.  Alf  right. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Our  next  witness  is  Mr.  James  Campbell. 

Greetings. 

Who  is  your  colleague? 

STATEMENTS  OF  JAMES  CAMPBELL,  CHAIRMAN.  EDUCATION, 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE.  CHAMBER  OF 
COiMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES.  AND  PRESIDENT.  MIS- 

'  SISSIPPi  SCHOOL  SUPPLY  CO.,  JACKSON,  MISS..  ACCOMPA- 
NIED  BY  MADELEINE  HEMMINGS.  COMMITTEE  EXECUTIVE, 
EDUCATION,  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  COMMITTEE,  U.S. 
CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE.  A  PANEL 

Mr.  Campbell.  I  am  Mr.  Campbell. 
Senator  Quayle.  And  you  are? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Madeleine  Hemmings,  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Senator  Quayle.  Go  ahead  and  proceed,  Mr.  Campbell. 
Mr.  Campbell.  Thank  you,  sir. 

My  name  is  James  Campbell.  I  am  president  of  the  Mississippi 
School  Supply  Co.,  and  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
Employment  and  Training  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  Statues.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  with  me  today  is  Mad- 
eleine Hemmings,  committee  executive  for  the  U.S.  Chamber's 
Education,  Employment!  and  Training  Committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  chamber's 
members,  including  over  130,000  business  firms,  1,300  trade  and 
professional  associations,  and  2,700  State  and  local  chambers  of 
commerce,  to  discuss  general  concerns  in  employment  and  training 
from  the  business  point  of  view. 
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We  congratulate  the  chairman  and  the  committee  members  on 
their  wisdom  and  foresightedness  in  convening  these  hearings  at 
this  lime.  Forces  are  converging  which  make  it  particularly  impor- 
tant that  we  begin  an  early  discussion  of  Federal  employment  and 
training  policy  and  that  the  debate  focus  on  the  fundamental 
issues; 

Employment  and  training  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of 
the  environment  in  which  they  are  occurring.  We  are  summarizing 
our  statement,  which  we  request  permission  to  submit  for  the 
record. 

Ottr  presentation  is  in  two  parts:  The  first  is  a  revie>v  of  the 
economic,  manpower  and  education  considerations,  against  which 
employment  and  training  decisions  must  be  made,  and  the  second 
discusses  the  questions  raised  by  the  subcommittee. 

Forecasts  of  the  state  of  the  economy  are  important  because  they 
tell  us  whether  there  will  be  a  demand  for  employees,  which  indus- 
tries will  need  them  and,  therefore,  what  types  of  skills  will  be 
needed.      '  ' 

An  expanding  economy,  which  means  individual  businesses  are 
growing,  is  the  way  real,  unsubsidized  jobs  are  created.  Employers 
with  unfilled  orders  look  for  people,  equipment  and  raw  materials 
they  need  to  deliver  the  wanted  products  or  services.  So  the  impor- 
tant condition  necessary  for  expanding  employment  is  a  healthy, 
growing  economy. 

The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis*  "Survey  of  Current  Business" 
for  March  1981,  asked  surveyed  manufacturers*  opinions  of  the 
adequacy  of  their  manufacturing  capacity;  55  percent  characterized 
their  existing  manufacturing  capacity  as  "about  adequate.**  But 
almost  a  third  of  all  manufacturers  characterized  their  current 
plant  and  equii>ment  as  inadequate. 

If  the  forecasts  prove  accurate,  the  early  eighties  will  produce 
steady  economic  growth  and  almost  full  capacity  use  of  manufac- 
turing, facilities  in  many  industries. 

If  this  happens  in  an  environment  of  significant  dissatisfaction 
with  plant  and  equipment  adequacy,  we  can  expect  to  see  signifi- 
cant investment  in  new  plant  and  facilities,  especially  if  Congress 
enacts  the  accelerated  capital  cost  recovery  program.  If  this  invest- 
ment potential  becomes  reality,  we  can  expect  the  investment  to  be 
in  the  most  sophisticated  and  efficient  manufacturing  methods  and 
technologies.  

The  chamber  forecasts  are  based  on  tTie  assumption  .that  the 
President's  economic  recovery  program  will  be  enacted  by  Con- 
gress. Passage  of  the  economic  recovery  package  then  is  seen  as  the 
first  step  toward  increased  employment  in  this  country. 

Increases  in  capacity  utilization  mean  increased  demand  for 
manpower.  .Increased  investment  in  more  sophisticated  manufac- 
turing methods  means  increases  in  the  demand  for  skilled  man- 
power at  all  levels.  The  question  is:  Will  we  have  the  people  and 
will  this  mean  less  unemploymBnt?  The  chamber  thinks  it  will, 
only,  though,  if  we  take  the  righc  steps  now. 

We  have  a  shortage  of  skilled  workers  to  date.  The  extent  of  the 
shortage  is  very  inadequately  documented  at  this  timer  but  what 
has  surfaced  indicates  a  serious  and  growing  problem  which  will  be 
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aggravated  by  any  economic  recovery  and  increased  capacity  utili- 

^The"  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  the  United  States  will  , 
need  210,000  more  machinists,  plus  196,000  machine  operators  by 
1990.  Yet,  only  2,300  people  complete  apprenticeship  programs  in 
these  critical  fields  each  year.  If  this  continues,  we  will  have  20,700 
new  journfeymen  machinists  and  machine  operators  by  1990,  some 
5  percent  of  what  we  will  need.  These  are  the  people  who  build  the 
machines  that  build  other  machines.  Without  an  adequate  supply 
of  such  machinists,  the  economic  recovery  will  only  limp  along. 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  America  report'  that  we 
are  not  replacing  retiring  journeymen  in  the  commercial  construc- 
Uon  trades,  an  industry  which  employs  3  out  of  every  10  skilled 
workers  in  America.  Ck)mmercial  construction  tradesmen  build  the 
new  plants,  offices,  commercial  buildings  and  support  systems  for 
these  facilities.  ■  .  iA„nn 

For  each  of  the  next  10  years,  our  Nation  will  require.  10,400  tool 
and  die  makers,  58,000  machine  repair  persons  35,000  inspectors, 
9,200  industrial  computer  systems  analysts,  11,000  dr^tters  and 
^23,000  engineering  technicians.  Today,  there  are  too  few  people 
going*  intoany  of  these  fields.  j  .  j  u    on  loon 

An  Armed  Forces  Committee  report,  dated  December  30,  1980, 
found  that  the  skilled  manpower  shortage  is  a  major  contributor  to 
the  necessary  leadtimes  and  costs  currently  impacting  the  defense 
industry.  The  same  report  showed  that,  today,  90  percent  of  the 
U  S  manufactured  semiconductor  assembly  is  done  offshore:  in 
Malaysia,  Taiwan,  and  the  Philippines,. Korea,  and  Hong  Kong. 

The  administration  proposes  to  expand  the  fleet  by  one-third— to 
600  ships.  But  today,  the  Navy  is  short  some  20,000  sailors  and  at 
least  24,000  petty  officers.  The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee 
recently  reported,  "The  ^^avy  will  be  unable  to  man  adequately  the 
new  ships  entering  the  fleet."  The  Army  has  equally  severe  prob- 
leijio  '^spoc^allv  a«  n^w.  sonhisticate'd  weaponry  is  developed. 

Unemployment.  Right  now,  while  we  are  concerned  about  unem- 
ployment, jobs  ar^  going  begging. .  la  May  1980  the  Conference 
Board's  index-  of  classified  advertising  stood  at  120  percent  of 
-  normal  at  a  time  when  unemployment  was  a  7  1  percent  Ihis  is 
,  only  one  indication  of  the  gap  between  the  skills  available  in  the 
work  force  and  the  labor  market  demand.  But  the  jobs  available 
are  demanding  jobs,  requiring  sophisticated  skills  Today  s  openings 
cannot  Ke  filled  by  quickrfix  training  programs.  The  people  we  need 
require  a  combination  of  a  good  general  education  and  training  in 
advanced  skills.  Such  people  are  in  extremely  short  supply 

U  S  population.  The  manpower  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
population  shift  now.occurring.  In  the  eighties,  the  work  force  will 
divide  into  several  groups,  each  of  which  presents  its  own  set  ot 
problems,  challenges  and  opportunities:  ,    •         ic  f«  O/i 

The  16-  to  24-year-olds.  The  number  of  people  in  the  16  to  L\ 
years  old  age  group  will  drop  16  percent  in  the  eighties.  The  group 
will  be  made  up  of  a  larger  proportion  of  minority  group  members 
and  those  whose  native  language  is  not  English.  ,  or 

The  25-  to  44-year-olds.  Job  seekers  and  job  holders  aged  25  to  44 
will  increase  by  30  percent  in  the  eighties. 
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More  experienced  workers  will  be  available  in  the  25-  to  44-year- 
old  group.  They  will  .be  able  to  do  some  of  the  work  the  young 
people  are  not  available  for,  but  will  not  work  for  entry-level 
wages.  *  . 

Many  in  the  mature  population  will  want  to  contmue  to  work, 
anB  we  may  need  them  if  we  have  not  developed  a  strong  system  to 
replace  their  skills  in  the  younger  work  force. 

Women  under  50,  Women  under  age  50  are  now  represented  in 
the  work  force  equally  with  men.  The  majority  of  them  expect  to 
work  for  most  of  their  lives. 

Working  women  share  all  the  concerns  of  their  cohorts.  They 
.  also  have  a  few  of  their  own:  improved  schools,  easy  access  to  good 
child  care  and  medical  facilities  for  children;  improved  arrange- 
ments for  afterschool  care  of  children.  As  children  become  a  scarce 
resource,  the  country  may  more  actively  share  these  mothers'  con- 
cerns. * 

The  United  States  cannot  sustain  econon^ic  recovery  and  mili- 
tary preparedness  if  it  does  not  have  or  cannot  get  the  human 
resources  necessasy  to  make  use  of  its  capital  and  natural  re- 
sources. 

Education.  An  economic  recovery  which  includes  a  major  invest- 
ment in  new  technologies,  which  occurs  in  the  midst  of  a  skills 
shortage  and  a  population  decline  and  shift,  means  we  need  to 
understand  better  our  most  precious  resource— people.  We  will 
have  to  improve  our  education  system  to  th^  point  that  almost 
everyone  who  comes  out  of  it  is  employable  and  can  more  quickly 
reach  his  or  her  maximum  potential  in  our  society. 

Eighty  years  later,  employers  remain  consistent;  ^-hey  are  still 
asking  for  the  same  thing^Jfla^  id  equipment 

costs]l2-jnillioni  theronlylol^the  machine  does  not  do  are  those 
tTiat  require  human  judgment. 

Today's  employees  all  need  an  education  which  makes  them 
capable  problem  solvers  and  responsible  decisionmakers,  equipped 
with  active,  inquiring  minds.  Employers  today  need  to  be  able  to 
continue  to  learn  to  cope  with  a  rapidly  changing  technology  and 
society.  If  America  is  to  retain  its  economic  leadership,  we  must 
revitalize  our  education  system. 

We  must  get  over  our  confusion  about  whether  the  education 
system  should  prepare  people  for  life  or  for  work.  Today,  most 
people  do  work.  Commonsense  indicates  it  is  only  fair  to  teach 
people  to  work  successfully.  Learning  how  to  work  successfully 
must  become  a  major  goal  of  the  education  system.  This  means 
that  we  must  make  a  serious  commitment  to  teaching  students 
from  kindergartea  through  graduate  school  how  adults  use  school 
learned  skills.  ^ 

We  must  introduce  students  to  ,the  people  who  use  learning,  let 
those  people  explain  how  they  do  work  and  what  the  satisfactions 
and  frustrations  of  their  work  lives  are.  We  must  stop  seeing 
career  education  as  an  unnecessary  add-on  course,  giving  general 
descriptions  of  occupations.  Career,  education  must  be  an  integral 
part  of  the  entire  curriculum.  We  must  make  a  commitment  to 
bring  schools,  teachers  and  our  young  people  in  much  closer  con- 
tact with  the  work, world. 
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Vocational  education  can  be  a  very  important  source  of  the 
skilled  work  force  we  need,  and  must  be  recog^iized  as  such  in  the 
discussion.  The  primary  Federal  investment  in  vocational  educa- 
tion should  be  directed  toward  increasing  the  quality  and  availabil- 
ity of. vocational  education. 

Conclusion.  Employment  and  training  efforts  are  virtually  futile 
unless  the  economy  is  growing.  To  keep  that  economy  growing, 
Congress  must  pass  the  President's  economic  recovery  program  to 
encourage  continued  economic  growth.  But  that  economic  growth 
will  depend  to  a  large  degree  on  whether  we  can  reduce  the  skills, 
shortage  and  improve  our  education  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  second  section  contains  responses  to  your 
questions  on  employment  and  training. 

The  problem  is  complex.  We  know  a  great  deal  about  it,  but  not 
everything  we  need  to  know.  These  hearings  are  particularly  valu- 
able because  they  increase  the  level  of  public  debate  and  will 
encouraged  many  ideas  to  surface. 

All  viable  ide^  need  to  be  considered.  The  employer  pomt,  of 
view  on  employment  and  training  is  of  vital  importance.  Yet,  the 
questions  posed  are  difficult  and  far  ranging.  Therefore,  in  address- 
ing the  committee's  questions,  we  have  t^ken  a  critical  approach. 
Our  responses  do  not  necessarily  reflect  chamber  .policy  in  every 
instance,  but  are  intended  to  help  in  the  critical  analysis  needed  on 
the  future  direction  of  Federal  employment  and  training  policy. 

Two  problems  clamor  for  first  priority:  the  skilled  labor  shortage 
and  emploj^ent  of  the  dependent  population. 

The  skills  shortage  is  sufficiently  severe  to  be  a  primary  national 
issue.  Without  adequate  trained  manpower,  there  will  be  no  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  any  duration,  our  military  position  may  be  in 
jeopardy  and  competitive  economies  will  erode  our  markets.  this 
scenario  were  to  occur,  it  would  gradually  threaten  our  standard  of 
livihg. 

mrtf   ovo   fV»rt  Viocf   wofViAi^c   fnr  ocxTrxnincr  out   t^'*  nnif»r'tJvA<;  of 

employment  and  training  policy? 

Many  things  have  been  tried.  So  far,  we  have  not  really  figured 
out  the  winning  combination.  , 

Incentives  to  private  employers.^  The  private  employers  now 
spend  some  $30  billion  a  year  on  their  own  training  programs.  This 
is  more  than  three  times  the  cost  of  CETA  per  year.  V/hy  do  they 
do  it?^They  have  to.  Jobs  are  changing.  Employees  must  be  trained 
for  new  jobs»  new  equipment,  for  advancement  and  to  make  up  for 
what  they  do  not  get  in  the  school  system. 

Employers  ask  for  high  school  graduates  who  can  read,  write, 
compute  and  communicate.  Such  skills  used  to  be  the  mark  of  the 
grade  school  graduate.  Some  large  employers  say  that  many  college 
graduates  they  hire  are  not  prepared  to  do  the  kinds  of  analytical 
thinking  required  in  their  organizations. 

On  the  other  hand,  with  a  bill  of  $30  billion  a^ear,  employers 
have  every  incentive  to  train  efficiently  and  with  a  positive  cost/ 
benefit  ratio.  Perhaps  we  need  to  study  private  training  more 
carefully  and  learn  from  it.  Should  we  also  consider  developing 
incentives  for  employers  to  admit  nonemployees  to  their  training 
programs? 
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What  about  small  employers?  Tax  incentives  have  not  brought 
the  small  employer  running  to  claim  the  credits  offered  for  hiring 
the  economically  disadvantaged.  Why?  It  takes  a  great  deal  of  tax 
credit  to  get  an  employer  to  take  on  someone  who  puis  an  extra 
burden  on  him  and  his  staff.  When  the  same  employer  envisages 
his  rewards  for  taking  on  a  problem  peVson  as  an  IRS  audit, 
unpleasant  but  undefined  problems  with  government  regulators, 
and  possible  discrfmination  charges,  where  is  the  break-even  point 
for  him?  >  -  ' 

Even  more  serious  than  that,  however,  is  th^  fact  that  unless  the 
employer  is  making  a  profit,  he  pays  no  taxes.  So  a  tax  break  is  no 
incentive,  to  hire.  Unless  the  employer's  business  is  strong  enough 
to  assure  him  that  he  can  keep  the  productive  people  he  has 
working  for  him,  he  will  not  hire  a^nother  person,  much  less  a 
problem  person. 

What  we  really  created  was  a  very  expensive  program  to  create 
discontent.  Sincere  poor  people  came  to  a  program  expecting  to  be 
trained  for  a  new  life  of  independence  and  access  to  the  main- 
stream. What  they  got  was  a  temporary  increase  in  their  expecta- 
tions, a  temporary  increase  in  their  standard  of  living,  and  a  rapid 
return  to  their  previous  circumstances  after  18  months. 

Should  particular  groups  in  the  labor  force  be  the  concern  of 
employment  policy? 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  opens  with  the  phrase  *'to 
prom^ote  the  general  welfare/*  not  the  specific  welfare  of  particular 
groups.  We  simply  do  not  know  to  what  degree  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment  should  direct  public  policy  to  particular  groups  in  our  econo- 
my. >  . 

What  should  be  the  relationship  of  employment  and  training 
policies  to  income-maintenance  policies? 

This  is  a  very  important  question  at  this  time.  Would  it  be  wise 
to  separate  training  from  income  maintenance?  Education  and 
training  specialists  are  not  necessarily  social  .workers. 

Our  t  lining  system  could  then  be  pluralistic  and  both  public 
and  private.  It  could  be  designed  to  bring  those  coming  to  it  into 
the  mainstream  education  and  employment  system.  Somehow  edu- 
cation and  training  programs  could  compete  with  each  other  for 
participants  on  the  basis  of  results  achieved^  Those  that  failed 
would  become  ineligible  to  receive  further  participants,  or  at  least 
_  Government  support.  Those  that  succeeded  would  be  encouraged. 

What  are  the  appropriate  relationships  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  governments  in  the  funding,  design,  and  administration 
of  employment  and  training? 

Why  should  Members  of  Congress  view  Government  as  the  logi- 
cal source  of  employment  and  training?  Educators  know  how  to 
teach,  trainers  know  how  to  train,  and  employers  know  what  skills 
are  required. 

Can  the  diverse  sets  of  programs  which  constitute  the  employ- 
ment and  training  system  be  coordinated? 

We  assume  'this  means  the  Federal  Government's  programs. 
There  is  not  only  a  need  to  coordinate  programs,  but  also  a  need  to 
eliminate  the  unsuccessful  programs  and  to  encourage  the  success- 
ful programs. 
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What  is  the  appropriate  role  of  the  private  sector  in  the  design 
and-implementation  of  employment  and  training  programs? 

The  private  sector  cannot  handle  continual  changes  m  goverh- 
meiital  rules  of  the  game  any  more  than  the  public  sector  can 
perform  well  under  such  circumstances.  Many  of  the  problems  of 
public  employment  and  training  programs  arise  because  of  contin- 
ual legislative  and  regulatory  change.  .  ^ 

Have  employment  and  training  programs  worked? 

Some^Federal  proqrams  worked.  Many  h^ve  nqt.  ^ 

Business  spends  $30  billion  a  year  on  training,  so  trammg  pro- 
grams must  produce.  Training  and  employment  will  work  much 
better  if  the  basic  education  system  produces  people  who  are  pre- 
pared to  learn  and  know  how  to  work.  Training  and  enlploymertt 
programs  can  only  be  effective  if  they  are  preparing -people  to 
respond  to  labor  market  demand.  Anything  ^Ise  is  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  and  a  cruel  hoax  to  those  who  participate. 

In  conclusion,  we  thank  the  chairman  and  committee  members 
for  initiating  this  critical  inquiry  and  for  allowing  us  to  present  a 
business  point  of  view.  We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  com- 
mittee and  its  staff  as  this  dialog  continues. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Campbell  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  i 
on 

E^^PLoy^fiNT  and  training 

before  Che 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPI,0Y>1BNT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
of  the 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
for  the 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

James  Campbell 
June  15,  '1981 


My  name  is  Janes  Carapbell.    I  an  President  of  the  Mississippi 
School  Supply  Company  and  Chaiman  of  the  Cottmittee  on  Education, 

Emplo)[ment  and  Training  of  the  Chamber  of  Coiiimerce  of  the  United  States. 

I 

With  me  today  is  Madeleine  Hemraings,  Committee  Executive  for  the  U.S. 
Chamber's  Education,  Employment  and  Training  Committee. 


Mr.  Chairman,  ,1  am  here  today  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber's  members, 
including  over  130,000  business  firms,  1,300  trade  and  professional 
associations  and  2,700  state  and  local  chambers  of  commerce  to  discuss 
general  concerns  in  employment  and  training  from  the  business  point  of 
view. 


,We  congratulate  the  Chairman  and  the  committee  members  on  their 

wisdom  and  foresightedness  in  convening  these  hearings  at  this  time. 

Y 

Forces  are  converging  which  make  it  particularly  important  that  we  begin 
an  early  discussion  of  federal  employment  and  training  policy  and  that 
the  debate  focus  on  the  fundamental  issues. 

Employment  and  training  must  be  considered  in  the  context  of-Xhe  «  ,  . 

environment  in  which  it  occurs.    Our  presentation  is  in  two  parts:  the 
first  is  a  review  bf  the  economic,  manpower  and  education  considerations, 
and  ^the  second  discusses  the  questions  raised  by  the  Subcommittee. 
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PART  I  -  BlIlcKCROimD       "  ^ 

L«t  u»  first  exwiine  the  economic,  timnpower  and  education 
•itoation  which  vill  put  the  employment  and  training  isiues 'in 
perspective* 

rat  gCONOKYt 

^  Porecaitt  of  the  ftate  of  '?he  economy  are  important  because  they 

\teU  ua  whether  there  will  be  a  demand  for  employeea,  which  induttriea 
will  need  them  and,  therefore,  what  types  of  skill  will  be  needed.  An 
expanding  economy,  which  means  individual  businestes  are  growing,  is  the 
way  real,  unsubiidited  jobs  are  created.    Employers  with  ujifilled  orders 
look  for  people^  equipment  and  raw  materials  they  need  to  deliver  Che 
wanted  products  or  services^    So  the  most  important  condition  necessary 
for  expanded  employment  is  a  healthy  growing  economy. 
^^ 

1.    On  May  21st^  the  U.S.  Chamber  released  a  Forecast  Ccrftcr 
special  report  entitled,  The  U.S.  Industrial  Outlook.    This  report  shows 
'   that  over  the  last  20  years,  the  national  economy  has  become  increasingly 
reliant  on  the  non-manufacturing  sector  as  a  source  of  inccme  and  new 
jobs.    This  trend  is  expected  to  continue.    Nevertheless,  the  ^ 
manufacturing  sector  remains  of  vital  importance  to  the  nations  economic 
health,  and  its  growth  remains  a  major  indicator  of  future  economic 
well-being.    The  Chamber's  report  makes  the  following  forecast  for 
industrial  production  growth: 
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At  inVtt^aMit  rises  duriog  the  next  six  yssrs,  indus trial 
productioo  is  Expected  ro  be  substsntislly  higher  then  it 
vss  over  tbe  pest  ivo  cycles.    Total  production  should 
grov  «t  SQ  Average  annual  rate  of  4#9  per  cent  during 
.    1981-1986  co^ared  to  3.9  per  cent  during  1969-1973  snd 
2.7  per  cent  over  the  1973-1979  cycle.    This  renewed 
economic  vigor  i>ill  be  shared  by  all  the  industries  to 
different  degrees.  . 

That  kind  of  forecast  is  particularly  si^ificant  because  ve  knov 
that  if  the  basic  manufacturing  s^tor  of  the  econoisy  is  experiencing 

healthy  grovth,  other  sectors  will  grow  with  it, 

i 


2.    The  U.S.  Chamber's  Forecast  of  Capacity  Utilization  using  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board *s  Index  indicates  that  use  of  manufacturing 
capacity  will  be  851;  in  the  period  1981-1986.    However,  the  following 
chart  indicates  that  the  1981-1986  period,  will  bring  continued  growth  in 
capacity  use  from  approximately  81Z  to  some  893;,  with  primary  processing 
'going  to  over  92Z.  noikki  kcszkvc  ioard  ihpcx 
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The  Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis'  Survey  of  Current  Business  for 
March  1981  asked  surveyed  manufacturers  opinions  of  the  adequacy  of  their 
oanpfacturing  capacity.    Fifty-five  percent  characterized  their  existing 
manufacturing  capacity  as  "about  adequate."    But  almost  a  third  of  all 
aanufacturers  characterized  their  current  plant  and  equipment  as 
inadequate. 

If  the  forecasts  prove  accurate,  the  early  80»s  will  produce 
steady  economic  growth  and  almost  full  capacity  use  of  manufacturing 
facilities  in  many  industries.     If  this  happens  in  an  environnment  of 
significant  dissatisfaction  with  plant  and  equipment  adequacy,  we  can 
expect  to  see  significant  investment  in  new  plant  and  facilities, 
especially  if  Congress  enacts  the  accelerated  capital  cost  recovery 
'    program.     If  this  investment  potential  becomes  reality,  we  can  expect 
the  investment  to  be  in  the  most  sophisticated  and  efficient 
manufacturing  methods  and  technologies. 

The  Chamber  forecasts  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
President's  economic  recovery  program  will  be  enacted  by  Congress. 
Passage  of  the  economic  recovery  package  is  the  first  step  toward 
increased  employment. 

MANPOWER: 

Increases  in  capacity  utilization  mean  increased  demand  for 
manpower.     Increased  investment  in  more  sophisticated  manufacturing 
'  methods  means  increases  in  the  demand  for  skilled  manpower  at  all  levels. 
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Theoretically  then,  the  U.S<  faces  the  real  possibility  of  more 
people  working  and  less  people  out  of  work... a  very  happy  forecast.  Or 
does  it?    Let  us  examine  the  possibilities: 


The  extent  of  the  shortage  is  very  inadequately  documented  at  this  time. 
But,  what  has  surfaced  indicates  a  serious  and  growing  problem  which  will 
be  aggravated  by  any  economic  recovery  and  increased  capacity  utilization. 

The  Department  of  Labor  reports  that  the  United  States  will  need 
210,000  more  machinists  plus  196,000  machine  operators  by  1990.    Vet  only 
2,300  people  complete  apprenticeship  programs  in  these  critical  fields 
each  year.     If  this  continues,  we  will  have  20,700  new  journeym^ 
machinists  and  machine  operators  by  I990..*some  5%  of  what  we  will  need. 
These  are  the  people  who  build  the  machines  that  build  other  machines. 
Without  an  adequate  supply  of  such  machinists,  the  economic  recovery  will 
only  limp  along. 


The ^Assoc iated  General  Contractors  of  America  reports  that  we  are 
not  replacing  retiring  journeymen  in  the  commercial  construction  trades, 
an  industry  which  employs  3  out  of  every  10  skilled  workers  in  America. 
Commercial  construction  tradesmen  build  the  new  plants,  offices,, 
commercial  buildn^gs  and  the  support  systems  for  these  facilities. 

For  each  of  the  next  10  years,  our  nation  will  require  10,400  tool 
and  die  makers,  5?^, 000  machine  repair  persons,  35,000  inspectors,  9,200 
industrial  computer  systems  analysts,  11,000  drafters  and  23,000 


The  Skills  Shortage       There  is  -a  shortage  of  skilled  workers. 
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engineering 
these  fields* 


technicians.     Chere^ are  too  few  people  going  into  any  of 


It  is  now  harder  to  replace  a  good  secretary  than  a  good 
executive.    The  present  shortage  is  estimated  to  be  80,000.    By  1985, 
Dunhill  Personnel  System  predicts  a  shortage  of  a  quarter  of  a  million 


secretaries. 


The  Massachusetts  High  Technology  Council  -  the  trade  association 
for  the  State's  100  plus  technology  based  firms  -  says  its  members  could 
create  100,000  jobs  in  the  next  few  years.     These  employers  know  they 
cannot  find  the  skilled  employees  they  need  in  Massachusetts  so  must  look 
elsewhere. . .so  they  are  looking  around  the  world. 

An  Armed  Forces  Committee  Report  dated  December  30,  1980  found  * 
that  the  skilled  manpower  shortage  is  a  major  contributor  to  the 
necessary  lead  times  and  costs  currently  impacting  the  defense  industry. 
The  same  report  showed  that  today  90%  of  the  U.S.  manufactured 
semi-conductor  assembly  is  done  o£f-^hjore^^_in_Jialay^i^^^ 


Phillipines,  Korea  and  Hong  Kong. 

Pierre  Renfret,  a  noted  economist,  says  the  defense-related 
aerospace  and  aircraft  industries  have  never  operated  at  over  78%  of 
capacity  because  of  the  shortage  of  skilled  labor.    They  are  now 
operating  at  74Z. 
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Today's  inilicary  manpower  problems  may  well  foreshadow  the  future 
if  we  do  not  come  to  grips  with  the  skills  shortage. 

The  Administration  proposes  to  expand  the  fleet  by  one-third  —  to 
600  ships.    But  today,  the  Navy  is  short  some  20,000  sailors  and  at  least 
24,000  petty  officers.    The  Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  recently 
reported  "The  Navy  will  be  unable  to  man  adequately  the  new  ships 
entering  the  fleet".    The  Army  has  equally  severe  problems,  especially  as 
new  sophisticated  weaponry  is  developed. 


unemployment,  jobs  are  going  begging.    In  May  1980,  the  Conference 
Board's  index  of  classified  advertising  stood  at  120Z  of  normal  at  a  time 
when  unemployment  was  7.1Z.    This  is  only  one  indication  of  the  gap 
between  the  skills  available  in  the  workforce  and  the  labor  market 
demand-    But  the  jobs  available  are  demanding  jobSj^^requiring 
sophisticated  skills.    Today's  openings  canno^  be  filled  by  quiok-fix 
training  programs.    The  people  we  need  require  a  combination  of  a  good 
general  education  and  training  in  advanced  skills.^    Such  people  are  in 
extremely  short  supply. 


population  shift  now  occurring.    In  the  1980's,  the  workforce  will  divide 
into  several  groups,  each  of  which  presents  its  own  set  of  problems 
challenges  and  opportunities: 


Unemployment 


Right  now,  while  we  are  concerned  about 


U.S.  Population 


The  manpower  problem  is  compounded  by  the 
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The  l6-'24  year  olds       The  number  of  people  in  the  16  to  24  years 
old  age  group  will  drop  16X  in  the  1980 *s.    The  group  will  be  made  up  of 
a  larger  proportion  of  minority  group  members  and  those  whose  native 
language  is  not  English.    This  change  signals  the  beginning  of  a  sharp 
drop  in  the  growth  of  the  labor  force  and  means  that  employers  will  have 
to  hire  a  greater  porportion  of  people  in  this  age  group.    The  obvious 
conclusion  is  that  if  the  young  people  are  going  to  take  advantage  of  the 
opportunities  this  population  shift  represents,  they  must  be  educated  and 
trained  to  be  able  to  do  so.     If  we  can  find  a  way  to  prepare  our  young 
people  for  the  wealth  of  opportunity  they  will  have  in  the  work  world, 
the  youth  employment  problem  will  diminish,  if  not  disappear.     If  we  do 
not  find  a  way  to  bring  our  minority  youth  into  the  economic  mainstream, 
we  will  have  missed  a  great  opportunity.    We  will  also  vork  an 
unnecessary  hardship  on  an  important  group  of  our  citizens. 

The  25-A4  year  olds       Job  seekers  and  job  holders  aged  25-44  will 
increase  by  302  in  the  1980 's.    Here  is  the  baby  boom  generation  grown 
up.    By  1990,  this  grojp  will  constitute  53%  of  the  population. 

More  experienced  workers  will  be  available  in  the  25-44  year  old 
group.    They  will  be  able  to  do  some  of  the  work  the  young  people  are  not 
available  for  but  will  not  work  for  entry-level  wages.    This  age  group 
will  be  facing  intense  competition  for  promotion.     If  inflation 
continues,   it  will  be  almost  impossible  for  this  group  to  maintain  its 
standard  of  living.    Therefore,  there  may  well  be  a  great  demand  for 
retraining,  a  high  interest  in  sel t-employment  and  a  rush  for  credentials 
with  which  to  compete  and  protect  one's  position  and  advance. 

\ 
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The  over  53  group       The  population  over  age  55  is  growing  and  its 
life  expectancy  continues  to  rise  dramaticaUy.    Today  the  65  year  old 
man  or  woman  can  expect  to  live  another  13  to  14  years.    Most  people  who 
readr-^T'in  developed  countries  are  physically  and  mentally  middle-aged 
and  able  to  function  normally  in  the  workplace. 

Many  in  the  mature  population  will  want  to  continue  to  work,  and 
we  may  need  them  if  we  have  not  developed  a  strong  system  to  replace 
their  skills  in  the  younger  workforce. 

Women  under  50       Women  under  age  50  are  now  represented  in  the 
workforce  equally  with  men.     The  majority  of  them  expect  to  wori<  for  most 
of  their  lives. 

Working  women  share  all  the  concerns  of  their  cohorts.    Tbey  also 
have  a  few  of  their  own: 

-improved  schools 

-easy  access  to  good  child-care  and  medical  facilities 
for  children 

-improved  arrangements  for  after-school  care  of  children 
As  children  become  a  scarce  resource,  the  country  may  niore  nccively  share 
these  mothers'  concerns. 

Overall       The  United  States  cannot  sustain  economic  recovery  and 
military  preparedness  if  it  does  not  hive  or  cannot  Ret  the  human 
re'iourc^s  nect^ssarv  to  make  use  of  Us  capital  and  natural  resources. 
Progress  vill  be  made,  but  evpn  our  own  nanufacturers  will  be  forced  to 
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cake  their  production  where  they  can  get  people  to  do  the  work.  Other 
countries  will  be  willing  to  train  their  people  for  these  jobs.    We  know 
that  some  third  world  countries  are  already  making  their  people  available 
at  ouch  lower  wage  rates  and  that,  in  many  cases,  there  is  no  loss  in 


EDUCATION: 

An  economic  recovery  which  includes  a  major  investment  in  new 

technologies,  which  occurs  in  the  midst  of  a  skills  shortage  and  a 

population  decline  and  shift,  means  we  need  to  understand  better  our  most 


At  the  beginning  of  this  century,  employers  explained  to  the 
education  community  that  they  needed  a  skilled  workforce,  educated  well 
enough   to  think  and  act  independently  and  responsibly.    Their  pleas  are 
recorded  in  The  History  of  Vocational  Education  in  entries  dated  1901, 
1903,  1907. 

Eighty  years  later ,^  employers  remain  consistent;  they  are  still 
asking  for  the  same  thing.     If  a  piece  of  sophisticated  equipment  costs 
t2  million,   the  only  jobs  the  machine  does  not  do  are  those  that  require 
human  judgement. 


problem  solvers  and  responsible  decision-makers,  equipped  with  active. 


producttqual ity  to  manufacturers  vho  use  them. 


precious  resource — people.    We  will  have  to  improve  our  education  system 
to  the  point  that  almost  everyo'ne  who  comes  out  of  it  is  employable  and 
can  more  quickly  reach  his  or  her  maximum  potential  in  our  society. 


Today'j  employees  all  need  an  education  which  makes  them  capable 
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inquiring  minds*    Employees  Coday  need  to  be  able  Co  continue  to  learn  to 
cope  with  a  rapidly  changing  technology  and  society.    If  America  is  to 
retain  its  economic  leadership^  we  must  revitalize  our  education  system. 

We  must  get  over  our  confusion  about  whether  the  education  system 
should  prepare  people  for  life  or  for  work.    Today,  most  people  do  work. 
Common  sense  indicates  it  is  only  fair  to  teach  people  to  work 
successfully.    Learning  how  to  work  successfully  must  become  a  major  goal 
of  the  education  system.    This  means  that  we  must  make  a  serious 
commitment  to  teaching  students  from  kindergarten  through  graduate  school 
how  adults  use  school-learned  skills.    We  must  introduce  students  to  the 
people  who  use  learning,  let  those  people  explain  how  they  do  work  and 
what  the  satisfaction  and  frustrations  of  their  working;  lives  are.  We 
must  stop  seeing  career  education  as  an  unnecessary  add-on  course,  giving 
general  descriptions  of  occupations.    Career  education  must  be  an 
integral  part  of  the  entire  curriculum.    We  must  make  a  cononitment  to 
bring  schools,  teachers  and  our  young  people  in  much  closer  contact  with 
the  work  world. 

Vocational  education  can  be  a  very  important  source  of  the  skilled 
workforce  we  need,  and  must  be  recognized  as  such  in  the  discussion.  The 
primary  federal  investment  in  vocational  education  should  be  directed 
toward  increasing  the  quality  and  availability  of  vocational  education. 


CONCLUSION 

Employment  attd  training  effo'ta  are  virtually  futile  unless  the 
economy  is  growing.    To  keep  that  economy  growing,  Congress  must  pass  the 
President's  economic  recovery  program  to  encourage  continued  economic 
growth.    But,  that  economic  growth  will  depend  to  a  large  degree  on 
whether  we  can  reduce  the  skills  shortage  and  improve  our  education 
system*  '  > 


PART  II  -  COMMITTEE  QUESTIONS  ON 
NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAININ'G  POLICY 

c 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  second  section  contains  responses  to  your 
questions  on  employment  and  training.    The  problem  is  complex.    We  know  a 
great  defti  about  it,  but  not  everything  we  need  to  know.    These  hearings 
are  particularly  valuable  because  they  increase  the  level  of  public 
debate  and  will  enccurage  many  ideas  to  surface.    All  viable  ideas  need 
to  be  considered.    The  employer  point  of  view  on  employment  and  training 
is  of  vital  importance.     Yet,  the  questions  posed  are  difficult  and  far 
ranging.    Therefore,  in  addressing  the  comnittce's  questions,  we  have 
taken  a  critical  approach.    Our  responses  do  not  necessarily  reflect 
Chamber  policy  in  every  instance,  but  are  intended  to  help  in  the 
critical  analysis  needed  on  the  future  direction  of  federal  employment 
and  training  policy. 
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I •    What  are  the  appropriate  objectives  of  employnont  u U'i  tra inine 
The  first  question  the  CoTmitt***^' 3  inq\;iry  rniips  "vhn-e 
polAcy?'*    Should       assume  th»t.  national  policy  nie^ns  f^'dtr^il  . 
policy  —  and  intervention?    Car.  wo  n.^t  consider  -^att   is^  r\  ^>  , 
than  past  as  precedent .and  leav*»  the  rin«;'j  ^-f  ooti-'iu  wirla  vv^i. 


We  have  used  federal  erap^ oyn:cnt  aid  trairinc  pio-^r-srj  fr*. 


purposes: 

The  New  Deal 


The  New  Frontier 


The  Great  Society 
In  the  70's 


to  give  private  eip!')>"rs  trbli^. 
construction  ver'-'  «. .  Ch  >.'iich  t.^ 
revive  cl.e  ocon^n^   ir^  <  pK; 
people . 

Co  train  p^oplt*  disr'lacv-d  hv 
te'Siinologv  for  jot^^  in  o^cu'^'^i'  'i 
for\7hich  work-*r*J  w^r«?  v.  >  >r: 

b'jt  30on      .  rif-.^i  to 

trirninp  the  fCorornc*^ilv  ^'^^i.ar^ 
for  j'^bs  tHev  couKi  r-'ju-n.Mv  n^f. 
to  s?et . 

to  prov'de  vock  exi^t^ri'^r*. f 
hard  core  JC'TiploVx-'^ . 

CO  use  tbp  ?overnrt?ut  Ko  f^v^pl^^-'  c'^ 
jobless  and  viev  i?cvi>rn^  -T^  > 
e-nplcvt^r  of  lasr  r«*'jrt. 


Meanwhile,  we  continue  tT  try  to  rrjin  r^o  ('isadviotr 
employraent. 

Two  problems  climor  f ^  r  first  pri  -it*.  .     O'  / 
shortage  and  etnplovrent  of  t?'e  depf^'^'lt'nt  r'-'nu  1  t- i^n . 
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The  skills  shortage  is  sufficiently  severe  to  be  a  primary 
national  issue,   ii^ithout  adequate  trained  manpower,  there  will  be  no 
economic  recovery  of  any  dura t ion ,  our  military  position  may  be  in 
jeopardy  and  cofopetitive  economies  will  erode  our  markets.     If  this 
scenario  were  to  occur  it  would  gradually  threaten  our  standard  of  living. 

A  less  dramatic  but  itaportant  issue  is  the  sequence  in  which  we 
should  plan  to  train* and  retrain  people.    If  th^  demand  for  skilled 
employees  in  new  technologies  is  high,  should  we  not  emphasize  training 
displaced  workers  for  emerging  occupations?    This  approach  is  based  on 
the  theory  that  it  is  easier  to  retrain  people  who  already  have  some 
.skills  and  established  work  habits  to  do  more  complex  work  than  it  is  to 
teach  the  unskilled  highly  complicated  jobs.    Also,  to  neglect,  the 
*   citizen  who  has  Hoiked  for  a  number  of  years,  but  who  is  now  displaced 
due  to  technological  change,  in  favor  of  the  person  who  has  never  carried 
his  share  of  society's  costs  —  for  whatever  reasons  —  may  be  unwise. 
<• 

^  "  But,  we  cannot  forget  the  hard-core  unemployed. 


2.    What  are  the  best  methods  for  carrying  out  tfte  objectives  of 
.employment  and  training  policy? 

Hany  things  have  been  tried.  So  far  we  have  not  ifeally  figured  out 
the  winning  combination. 
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Incentives  to  Private  Employers       Private  employers  now  spend- 


c^nti\ 
bi\lic 


some  i30  billon  a  year  on  their  own  training  programs.    This  is  more 

\  _ 

tha^n  three  times  the  cost  of  CETA  per  year*    Why  do  they  do  it?  They 
have  to.    Jobs  are  changing*    Employees  must  be  trained  for  new  jobs,  new 
equipment,  ^r\advancemen t  and  to  make  up  for  what  they  do  not  get  in  the 
school  system* 


Employers  ask  for  high  school  graduates  who  can  read,  write, 
compute  and  communicate*     Such  skills  used  to  be  the  mark  of  the  grade 
"school  graduate*     S^m^  large  employers  say  that  many  college  graduates 
they  hire  are  not  prepared  to  do  the  kinds  of  analytical  thinking 
required  in  their  organizations* 

\  • 

\ 

Where  employers  \are  forced  nCo  duplicate  the  education  and 


training,  which  is  the  Frightful  province  of  the  education  system, 
employer  expenditures  ar^  inflationary  because  those  costs  must  be  added 
to  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  services  they  produce* 

On  the  other  hand,  v^ith  a  bill  of  $30  billion  a  year,  employers 

have  every  incentive  to  train  efficiently  and  with  a  positive 

\ 
\ 

cost/benefit  ratio*     Perhaps,  we  need  to  study  private  training  more 
carefully  and  learn  from  it*  \  Should  we  also  consider  developing 
incentives  for  employers  to  admit  non-employees  to  their  training 
programs? 

\ 

What  about  small  employers?    Tax  incentives  have  not  brought  the 
small  employer  running  to  claim  the  credits  offered  for  hiring  the 
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<-t.r       e->  oyc.r  cc  ca».e  on  sorcone  wt.o  pets  an  extra  burden  on  him  and 
hi.i  Ti^t.    S'bon  the  sar-e  emplover  .envisages  his  rewards  for  Caking  on  a 
■        -   ,  ^fi^r  3C.*il..  tu-plci^.inr  but  undefined  problems  with 

-.V  .r-.-t'-it  roguL^tuj    snc  possibl**  discrimination  charges,  where  is  the 

s         V,  -»      ft'3L    y.r"fvi*r,       rh»?  fact  tl'at  unless  the 
r  TJiva  no  Car^:,,     So  a  tax  break  is  no 

:     >iri'.      r^'^ss  (.h*»   Tplr.or**  ^u^in^^s  i'i  strong  enough  to 
^,      -ic  ^,      'n  1^0  product ivo  peoplo  he  has  working  for  bim, 

'  •  vil  '  ir>>  an^.».i».r  pccton,  ir.v.cU  less  a  problem  person. 

-  •  T  r-nai  ii        ^      '^Innning  purposes,  labor  market 

.  .       ,      ..'       r-.     0<^n        stfonp;then  it  without  hurtinR 

..^        ,  rf^rti,  ,f.  f-ll  'ii^y  f'.ovorr.rn  lit  igency  or  school  . 

i.l  "or  rbeir  coTt'^^^r icors  have  access  to  that 

^    ^    -     ,  rw,*^,,^^;.  ffi.  cfoptratm^  *»rnl<>yer's  competitive 

„  V.       .    ^  i:.,t.,  r's  4  ir7  ?j.  :  3l  r^-jnsc  lenco  or  not, 

,   ,       ^     y  i\       r  w  >*'  «i       'n-fv*^.     Is  c^^rc  a  way  that  ^ 

I. 

,  .  .>j     'l.     '0'>    StTVl.'^blS    .V)t  met 

.        .  ^  <   >     t-^  1"  muUipio.    The  )0b  service 

,  ^>  :     ^1  '  .*ot   if'^a.     l»  r^ac  where  it\ 

\ 

r.  ;    >  1  .  fimii'*^'^^  th^  .vr^h  ti^c  tinetr.plovment 


< 
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the  job  service  concentrate  on  placing  chose  who  ir**  rcct^iving 
unetaployrsenr  benefits  and  so  reduce  unfcnplovnenc  insurnnc.   c^j";'     ,1  f 
job  service  is  successful  wich  those  arawing  un».'nplo /':i^':<r  b^neftf^, 
should  the  service  noc  reach  out  m  >re  Lo  those  <?r/t04'.g  ^,:lf*T-   tnJi  ,r 
encit^emenr  benefits  so  is  ro  piinwtze  ih?  >udj5^  c^^v  ^-i  m. 
impacts  of  our  safety  net  pfoj^rnna  * 

Public  Service  Job  Creation       Tlic  ?uM«c  ^otvlct  K^ri^vrer' 
program  has  been  a«  effective  revenue  sharini?  prx>r,rmi>     Ir  '^^^^ 
an  effective  training  proj^rara  evon  tbcup,h  tbit  is  irj'  ^L^'rvf  P  '/  *" 
At  a  ctfst  of  socte  $53  billion,  less  than         of  -^^  po  *f  V  t-*- >     >  >r 
through  litle  VI  of  CETA.  ever  zoc  a  Kaioful'  job  rr  ?;ot  t  ^• 
private  sector.    This  pro>?ran  stands  as  j  waroiK*  ac;ii»r      toil-;  i  , 
government  programs  withOvJt  ••d^iuat'  C'^i'iider,'tt;o'i  o*^  t'l'-ir    tu»  i  ^> 
Theoretically,  if  a  puhl  i :  aei»ncv  cin         z  pe^         '      r  j*^  • 

cost,  the  person  shot>ld  It^irn  t»nouR*i  t-**  be  .^^^l^j  to  •'ovc  i..ro  r**-^    '  " 
emoloyraent  for  that  enplover.     Vo  d-^ul^t  njiny  th'3.    b^-w*  »        »       rc  • 
design  created  an  alnosr   irr»'3  is*^  ;blc  i'"'Mit:,.»^  ^      ii     n^ul,,  <•  «  . 
public  ag*incies  tr>  liso  t*i»»  pM:>c''>   <s  i     •  .  -    j''  *• 

little  training  as  ^ossiMe  -^o  '         cpc-'-i^i".  d-^n,  .  * 

new  crop  of  S'lbs  i  J  iz-**^   •»  ,  1  - .   -      »  •  : r  ■  •  »  '  i     »      '     .  '  1  .  • : 

expired. 

What  we  reallv        j»   ^  v»>  t        '      ^  *  i 

discontent.     Sinc^-r*^  o^'or  k*-":  i .    ^  -e      >        >    '»  .  '      •  *  . 

trained  for  a  n»*v  '  :        •      •  *-    -     .   .   i  r        >  m 

What  thfv  550 1  .      -  r    ^  -    t;  ' 
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increase  in  their  standard  of  living  and  a  rapid  return  to  their  previous 
circumstances  after  18  months.    If  the  participants  worked  better  and 
harder  than  the  public  employee  who  worked  next  to  them,  the  p^^J^^^ipant 
was  laid  off,  not  the  public  employee.    We  created  a  ^53  billion  dramatic 
and  personal  lesson  in  how  the  American  system  of  reward  fot  hard  work 
does  not  work.    Let  us  no*-  do  that  again. 


3 .     Should  particular  groups  lo  the  labor  force  be  the  concern  of 
employment  policy? 

The  Const i:ut ion  ot  tbe  Unir^d  States  opens  with  the  phrase  "to 
promote  the  genet-l  ve^fare",  not  the  speci.'ic  welfare  of  particular 
groups.    We  simply  do  not  know  to  what  degree  the  Federal  Government 
should  dinect  public  policy  to  particular  groups  in  our  economy. 
Certainly,  improved  education  in  our  schools  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
lessening  the  need  for  special  treatment  of  particular  groups.    Yet,  in 
one  way  or  another,  the  poor  will  alwiys  be  with  us  and  deserve  our 
attention. 


4.  What  should  l?e  the  relationship  of  employment  and  training  polici< 
to  income-maintenance  policies? ^ 

This  is  a  very  important  question  at  this  timp.  Would  it  be  w 
to  separate  training  from  income-maintenance?  Education  and  training 
specialists  are  not  necessarily  social  workers.  Social  workers  are  tk 
necessarily  educators.  Their  basic  approaches  are  different.  Should 
establish  two  systems?    One  system  could  concentrate  on  locating  the 
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poor,   the  needy,  the  econoaically  disadvantaged.    That  system  could  have 
at  its  disposal  our  array  of  resources  for  sustaining  people  who  cannot 
tnake  it  on  their  own.    Professionals  in  the  income-maintenance  effort 
could  also  have  programs  at  their  disposal,  such  as  the  veterans  benefit 
program.    The  income-maintenance  system  could  be  a  training  system  for 
the  people  able  to  benefit  from  further  training  and  employment 
assistance. 

Our  training  system  could  then  be  pluralistic  and  both  public  and 
private.    It  could  be  designed  to  bring  those  coming  to  it  into  the 
mainstream  education  and  employment^  system.     Somehow  education  and 
training  programs  could  compete  with  each  other  for  participants  on  the 
basis  of  results  achieved.    Those  that  failed  would  become  ineligible  to 
receive  further  participants,  or  at  least  government  support.    Those  that 
succeed  would  be  encouraged. 


5 What  are  the  appropriate  relationships  between  Federal,  State  and 
Local  Governments  in  the  funding,  design  and  administration  of  pmplovment 
and  tr&ining  programs? 

Why  should  members  of  Congress  view  government  as  the  logical 
source  of  employment  and  training?    Educators  know  how  to  teach,  trainers 
know  how  to  tram,  and  employers  know  what  skills  are  required.     So  there 
is  a  logical  need  for  these  zroups  to  work  together.    To  the  degree  that 
they  succeed,  there  will  be  less  need  for  local  government,  for  state 
government  or  jthe  federal  government  to  plan  and  design  our  education, 
employment  and  training  programs.: 
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,    c--*   ...  ^^.^   .        or  'Mo^rjns  vHIcb  c:>nstitutq  thVemploveroent  and 

'    *•    3/  •  *    CC^'f  i'O- t'^^i/* 

TSS'^^c  th  s  -^.ns  cb*^  t.»'i.r,il  governirent '  s  programs.     There  is 
>    «,>>.         v-o*ij"<3te  pr">i;r<i''J>  but  also  a  n»^ed  to  to  eliminate 
c  ^  jiul  ?r.:rin«  ar.<*i  ro  enc .-r.rai;e  th^  successful  programs. 

-rent  $""0  .r,nior.  cxper iu .?nt mg  with  youth 
>»     /-.on..  fiii>  :ointe<!   ip  some  of  the  elements  of 
i'.-^^-^s  's  .nore  dir^ictlv  related  to  good 
^/^i>;a  in  '  .-ilxus:  anv  traiairit  intervention  will 


-  .ar        r.<  :;d  ^ov.-^ia)  things: 

.^,1"    '1-5  Jill  choose  the  program 
^  7orV  Nv'^»'r  if  the  people  in  them 

"  -r  :.cfutives  o^'«r  a  period  of  vears 
*M  ^^  I.     ^Ti^  yav  to  do  so 

»;  is;ra*r.s        to  design 

t,iin'n;»  or*i/.:"in  earns  a  better 
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7,  What  is  the  appropriate  rcle  of  the  private  sector  in  the  design  and 
implementation  of  employment  and  training  programs? 

The  private  sector  cannot  handle  continual  changes  in  ^governmental 
rules  of  the  game  any  more  than  th«  public  sector  can  pderform  well  under 

such  circumstances.    Many  of  the  problems  of  puyj^_em£l^ymen.t_aad  

training  programs  arise  because  of  continual  legislative  and  regulatory 
change* 

The  Private  Sector  Initiatives  Program  has  shown  some  outstandang 
accomplishments  in  less  than  two  years,  PSIP  should  not  be  destroyed  or 
chatlged  before  it  matures;   it  should  be  given  a  chance  to  succeed. 

Also,  the  private  sector  should  be  free  to  contract  to  carry  on 
both  trailing  and  employment  programs.     People  who  train  and  place  people 
for  a  profit  must  do       efficiently  and' effectively  or  they  will  not  st4v 
in  business.     It  is  wasteful  not  to  take  advantage  of  their  expertise. 
Therefore,  why  not  create  a  cooperative  rather  than  a  competitive 
environment  between  public  and  Private  employment  and  training  agencies 
and  professionals? 

8 .  Have  employment  and  training  Programs  worked? 

Some  federal  programs  worked.     Many  have  not. 

Business  spends  ^30  billion  a  year  on  training,  so  training 
programs  must  produce.    Training  and  employment  will  work  much  better  if 
the  basic  education  system  produces  people  who  are  prepared  to  learn  and 
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know  how  to  work.  Training  and  ewiyloytnent  progr-ms  can  only  be  effective 
if  they  are  preparing  people  to  respond  to  labor  market  demand. 


Anything  else  is  a  waste  of  time  and  money  and  a  cruel  hoax  to 
those  who  participate. 


CONCLUSION 


In  conclusion,  we  thank  the  Chairman  and  conunittee  members  for 
initiating  this  critical  inquiry  and  for  allowing  us  to  present  a 
business  point  of  view.    We  look  forward  to  working  with  the  committee 
and  its  staff  as  this  dialogue  continues. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Campbell,  for  a  very 
outstanding  statement.  It  poses  a  varied  number  of  relevant  facts 
and  statistics. 

One  of  the  more  revealing  facts  that  your  statement  points  out 
was  the  shortage  of  skilled  trades,  not  only  in  the  private  sector 
but  also  in  our  military  services.  _ 

You  referred  to  the  report  of  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
saying  that  the  industrial  capacity  simply  is  not  there  as  far  as  the 
skilled  labor  that  is  necessary.  This  does  not  just  apply  to  the 
military.  There  are  other  sectors  in  the  country  that  have  short- 
ages  of  skilled  labor. 

My  question  is,  Where  have  we  failed  to  promote  that  skilled 
labor  and  what  is  our  response  to  that  shortage? 

Where  have  we  failed?  ' 

Mr.  Campbell.  I,  think  that  we  have  been  short  in  paying  enough 
attention  as  a  nation,  as  an  educational  system,  in  career  counsel- 
ing,  which  is  almost  an  adjunct  now  in  our  educational  system,^ 
even  as  much  as  emphasis  has  been  put  on  Jit,  but  we  do  not  tell'- 
our  young  people  of  the  opportunities,  the  career  opportunities, 
and  do  not  point  them  oiit,  nor  do  we  expose  them  to  these  career 
opportunities  enough  while  they  are  in  high  school  or  even  elemen- 
tary school;  and,  for  that  matter,  the  grades  1  through  12. 

I  really  think  that  we  have  a  responsibility  as  an  educational 
system  to  help  relieve  this.  I  think  we  fail  there. 

Senator  Quayle.  So  you  would  place  the  primary  burden  on  the 
failure  of  the  education  system  to  point  out  some  of  the  opportuni- 
ties available  through  skilled  trades,  skilled  trade  unions;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Career  counseling. 
Madeleine,  would  you  like  to  respond  to  that? 
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Ms.  Hemmings  We  have  also  spent  a  number  of  years  persuad- 
ing everyone  to  go  to  college.  We  are  now  getting  a  diminishing 
return  on  the  salaries  for  people  coming  out  of  college  because  we 
have  almost  an  oversupply.  We  have  forgotten  perhaps  to  tell  our 
young  people  of  the  great  satisfactions  that  come  from  doing  highly 
skilled  work  and  that  the  degree  of  intelligence  needed  in  those 
jobs  may  many  times  be  even  greater  than  many  white-collar  jobs 
— and  that  we-,  need  them  to  do  these  kinds  of  things;  that  more 
people  ought  to  go  in  the  direction  of  skilled  employment. 

We  should  not  be  continually  

"  Senator  Quayle.  Pull  your  microphone  up,  please. 

Ms.  Hemmings.  OK.  ^ 
 1  belicve-thaMhat-would-be-itr—  

Senator  Quayle.  When  you  use  the  word  "we,"  a^^you-saying 
we,  the  Federal  Government,  we,  the  business  community,  we,  the 
educational  community;  who  is  "we"? 

Mr.  Campbell.  When  we  say  "we,"  I  think  we  are  referring  to 
the  chamber  of  commerce. 

Senator.  Quayle.  OK. 

You  are  saying  the  chamber  of  commerce.  The  chamber  of  com- 
merce, as  far  as— the  chamber  of  commerce  certainly  is  not  going 
to  accept  the  responsibility  for  any  kind  of  failure  in  the  education 
system? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No. 

Senator  Quayle.  The  collective  "we"  that  you  used  

Ms.  Hemmings.  Society. 

Senator  Quayle.  What  I  arh  trying  to  get  to,  as  I  did  with  the 
first  panel  is.  What  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government?  What  is 
our  role?  Start  with  the  education  system  if  you  want  to,  although 
this  is  not  an  oversight  hearing  on  education.  But  when  you  say 
"v/e,"  we  have  not  exposed  them  to  the  availabilities,  does  that 
mean  there  is  a  national  policy  that  the  administration,  the  Con- 
gress, public  officials,  the  Federal  Government,  the  local  communi- 
ties have  been  derelict  in  promoting?  Where  do  we  draw  the  line? 
"TVIr  Campbeix.  I  think  all  of  those.  I  misunderstood  your'  ques- 
tion. 

I  think  all  of  the  constituencies  that  you*  mentioned  there  have 
been  derelict  in  their  responsibilities  of  pointing  out  the  career 
paths  that  are  available  to  young  peoplie  in  this  country.  And  then 
we  have  thf*  hardcore  unemployment  problem  that  has  got  to  be 
dealt  with  in  some  way;  we  have  to  work  a  way  to  find  ways  of 
working  the  two  together. 

Senator  Quayle.  Whose  responsibility  is  it  to  take  care  of  this— 
this  lack  of  skilled  personnel?  How  are  we  going  to  correct  that?  Is 
it  the  education  system,  or  is  it  CETA-type  programs  that  gets 
involved  in  training? 

Would*  that  be  helpful? 

Mr.  Campbell.  We  do  not  think  so. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  do  not  think  so? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sirf  we  do  not  think  a  CETA-type  program 
;  would  be  an  answer,  We  are  currently  studying  this.  Senator 
Quayle,  and  we  will  have,  I  suppose  in  the  next  3  or  4  months, 
policy  on  all  of  these  issues.  /We  are  strongly  of  a  mind— now,  in 
this  country,  we  have  the  public  education  system;  we  have  a 
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private  educational  system;  we  have  a  proprietary  educational 
system,,  and  then  we  have  a  multitude  of  other  educational  pro- 
grams that  are  generally  financed  by  the  federal  Government 
The  chamber  feels,  frankly,  first  of  all,  that  this  is  costly,  has  not 
been  effective,  having  all  of  these  programs,  that  education  and 
traming  can  best  be  done  by  the  established  educational  sys  ems 
and  by  employers.  We  point  out  in  our  testimony  some  fSO  billion 
IS  spent  by  industry  each  year  in  training  their  own  employees.  We 
think  it  is,a  local  matter;  we  do  not  think  the  Federal  Government 
can  say  what  ought  to  be  done  as  far  as  California  or  Texas  or  any 

We  think  that  this  has  got  to  be— that  education  and  training  is 
^Toc^esponsibility,  local  and  a  State  responsibility  and  not  the 
Federal  responsibility,  other  than  the  coordination  of  programs,  the 
employment  services,  perhaps,  certainly  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged would  be  a  Federal  policy.  •        ,     ,  ^ 

The  chamber  s  basic  position  is  that  these  are  local  matters, 
though,  and  the  only  place  the  Federal  Government  should  become 
involved  is  )f  it  is  of  a  problem  which  transcends  State  and  local 
1  i  n  es 

Senator  Quayle.  What  would  be  the  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  our  education  system? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  education  system? 

We  think  basically  education  is  a  local  and  State  concern.  We 
think  the  Federal  Government's  role  in  education  should  only  en- 
compass those  things  that  the  Congress  has  said^re  of  nationa 
concern.  If  Congress  says  this,  and  imposes  upon  the  educational 
establishment  certain  programs,  then  we  feel  tnat  the  Congress- 
should  be  prepared  to  fund  these  programs.   

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  think  the  shortage  of  skilled  personnel 
is  a  national  concern? 

tVIr  Campbell.  It  is  of  national  concern.  It  becomes  very  real, 
although  on  a  local  basis.  We  can  sit  up  and  talk  about  how  to  get 
more  welders,  but  if  you  go  to  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  and  they  are 
trving  to  hire  welders  to  build  destroyers,  that  is  where  the  real 
problem  is  and  that  is  where  the  solution  is  going  to  be  found. 

Senator  Quayle.  Although  you  say  it  would  be  of  national  con- 
cern, you  would  not  have  a  national  policy  then  for  an  educational 
system  directed  at  the  shortage  of  skilled  personnel;  is  that  cor- 
recl'^ 

Mr  Campbell.  We  have  national  policies  on  everything. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  know;  but  I  am  trying  to  find  out  what  shou  d 
be  the  right  policy.  I  know  that  we  do,  and  you  and  I  probably 
agree  that  we  have  too  many  national  policies  and  we  ought  to 
,  have  State  and  local  policies.  .     . ,  ,  i 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  find  what  should  be  our  jiationa 
policies  and  should  not.  what  is  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  education?  111 
Senator  Quayle.  In  education,  you  said  it  was  btate  and  local. 

You  said,  except  things  that  are  of  national  concern. 

I  asked,  is  skillecj  personnel  of  national  concern  and  should  we 

have  a  national  Federal  policy  on  skilled  personnel? 
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Mr.^  CAMPBKLL.^The  shortage  of  skilled  v.^kers,  the  chamber 
feels,  is  of  national  concern.  We  think  that  the  problem  can  best  be 
solved,  however,  in  the^ocal  communities  with  the  local  education^ 
al  and  training  establishments  that  are  there.  Now,  there  may 
have  to  be  Federal  involvement  as  far  as  funding,  especially  as  it 
relates  to  the  hardcore  unemployable;  but  it  ought  not  to  be  dictat- 
ed by  Washington;  it  ought  not  to  be  controlled  by  Washington.  It 
ought  to  be  implemented  on  the  local  level. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  ought  to  just  give  them  the  money  and  have 
them  implement  it  on  the  local  level,  basically  would  be  

Mr.  Campbell.  With  accountability  and  we  think  that  all  educa- 
tion needs  to  have  a  larger  measure  of  accountability,  and  both 
education  and  training^hould. 

•  Senator  Quayle.  What  would  be  the  Federal  role  to  th^  hard- 
core structurally  unemployed,  the  ones  that  businesses  really  have 
no  interest  in  training  and  there  are  th^ef  You  will  concede  that 
point? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes.  •  • 

Senator  Quayle.  What  is  the  Federal  Government's  role  with 

those  people,  the  ones  that  are  really  deprived  of  opportunity,  have 

no  skills,  no  training  opportunities;  what  would  be  the  role  of  the 

Federal  Government  there? 
Mr.  Campbell.  We  have— I  think  the  chamber  admits  that  we 

have  a  responsibility. 

^  Senator  Quayle.  On  a  Federal  level? 

'  Mr.  Campbell.  From  a  Federal  level,  from  people  that  you  are 
talking  about,  sir.  We  think  two  or  three  things,  if  I  may  clarify 
them:  the  interest  payments,  transfer  of  payments  and  training  of 
our  education  are  two  separate  and  distinct  functions  of  the  Feder- 
al Government;  and  we  address  ourselves  only  to  the  education  and 
training. 

One  answer  to  that  could  be  a  voucher  system  of  sorts  that — or  a 
^  veterans'  benefit  type  program  that  these  people  could  be  awarded 
to  go  into  programs  which  could  be  set  up  on  the  local  level  and*, 
those  contractors  at  the  local  establishment  or  even  proprietary 
schools,  they  would  continue  as  long  as  they  produce. 

We  do  not  think  the  phamber  is  of  the  opinion  that  everyone  is 
educable  We  think  we  need,  as  a  nation,  to  look  at  this  and  that 
we  need  to  adopt  a  philosophy,  if  you  please,  that  everyone  can 
learn  and  this  goes  back  to  the  established  educational  system  that 
is  in  place  now  in*this  country. 

Senator  Quayle.  Has  the  chamber  endorsed  a  voucher  plan  for 
^  training? 

Mr.  Campbell.  No,  sir;  we  have  talked  about  it,  about  the  vouch- 
er plan,  and  other  incentives  like  that.  We  have  discussed  it  and  I 
suppose  we  spent  half  a  day  debating  it  and  we  have  not  yet 
established  a  policy  on  it^ 

Senator  Quayle.  How  would  this  voucher  plan  work  that  you 
have  discussed?  * 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  the  educational  system,  you  are  talking  about? 

Senator  Quayle.  In  training. 

Mr.  Campbell.  In  training. 

Well,  over  all  this  country  we  have  established  vocational  schools 
that  are  part  of  the  educational  establishment.  Already  over  this 
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country  we  have  proprietary  schools  thatJ;urn  out  a  wide  range  of 
skilled  ^e_opleior  the  ^rkrlorce  of  this  Nation  and  these  people, 
who  are  the  hardcore  unemployed,  could  be  given  a  voucher  that 
they  could  take  and  have  special  p^ograms  set  up  by  these  aiready- 
in-existence  educational  establishments. 

You  have  to  have  special  programs  that  are  set  up  and,  m  some 
cases,  the  local  educational  institutions  would  probably  seize  upon 
the  opportunity  and  others  it  might  be  the  proprietary  schools. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  the  Federal  Government  would  run  the 
voucher  program? 

Mr.  Campbell.  Yes. 

Senator  Quayle.  QK. 

One  last  question.  \  i..     .  ■ 

What  kind  of  caveats  or  advice  would  you  like  to  give  this^ 
committee  as  we, review  the  entire  CETA  operation  and  propose  a 
substitute  for  what  we  have  today.  ,  . 

-  Mr  Campbell.  Well,  I  think  one  of  the  gentlemen  in  the  prior 
panel  said,  do  exactly  what  you  are  doing  and  just  study  the  issue 
and  look  it  over,  to  certainly  discontinue  those  programs  that 
clearly  have.not  been  successful.  "  .  . 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  have  a  .list  of  those,  in  your  opinion, 
that  have  not  been  successful?  .      .      u  » 

Mr.  Campbell.  No;  that  is  my' opinion,  or  the  chambers  opin- 
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Senator  Quayle.  I  do  not  care;  your  opinio^,  the  chambers. 
Do  you  have  a  list  of  programs? 
Mr.  Campbell.  No;  we  do  not.  i  *    ■  ■ 

We  are  in  the  process  of  studying  our  employment  and  training 
policies  and  we  made  a  promise  to  the  board  that  we  would  have  a 
policy  to  present  for  their  adoption,  a  new  policy  to  present  for 
them  for  adoption  at  their  next  board  .meeting,  which  will  be  in 
about  3  months  time.  . 

Senator  Quayle.  I  would  be  very  receptive  to  you  or  anyone  else 
that  would  come  up  with  a  list;  subjective,  objective,  however  you 
want  to  interpret  it,  programs  that  you  think  have  not  been  useful, 
that  simply  hav^no  future  in  them  and  ought  to  be  eliminated.  1 
would  be  more  than  receptive  to  that  and  I  am  sure  other  members 
of  the  committee  would,  too. 
"  M^r.  Campbell.  We  will  do  it. 

'  Senator  QuAVut..  You  can  take  it  up  with  the  board,  a  list  ot 
such,  and  the  reasons  why.  We  would  be  very  interested. 

Mr.  Caiv?Ip3ELL.  We  can  get  it  to  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  All  right 

Thank  you  both  very  much.  j  .  .i. 

'  [No  additional  material  was  received  for  the  record  by  the  time 

ofprinting.]  ^     .    t      t  ■     i  r 

Senator  Quayle.  Our  next  witness  is  Carnie  Ives  Lincoln,  trom 

the  American  Society  for  Training  and  Development. 
Good  morning.  ^ 
Go  ahead  and  proceed. 
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STATEMENT  OF  CARNIE  IVES  LINCOLN,  ASSISTANT  SECRE- 
TARY,  CONNECTICUT  GENERAL  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO.,  AND 
PRESIDENT,  AMERICAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAINING  AND  DEVEL- 
OPMENT, ACCOMPANIED  BY  ROBERT  CRAIG,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT  FOR  GOVERNMENT  AND  PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  .AMERI-  ^ 
CAN  SOCIETY  FOR  TRAINING  AND  DEVELOPMENT 

Ms.  Lincoln:  I  am  Carnie  Ives  Lincoln,  assistant  secretary  for 
Connecticut  General  Life  Insurance  Co. — 

Senator  Quayle.  Hold  the  microphone  closer  to  you,  please. 

Ms.  Lincoln  [continuing].  And  president  of  the  American  Society 
for  Training  and  Development  [ASTD].  Today  I  am  here  to  repre- 
sent the  more  than  40,000  members  of  our  society,  the  largest 
groUp~of  employee  education  and  training  professionals  in  the 
Nation.  I  have  also  asked  Robert  Craig,  who  is  vice  president  of 
government  and  public  relations,  from  ASTD's  office  here  in  Wash- 
mgton,  to  assist  me  in  answering  any  questions  that  you  might 
have  to  ask  me. 

I  want  to  make  three  points  for.  the  subcommittee: 

First,  the  employers  of  the  Nation  now  operate  a  mr.ssive  and 
effective  job  education  and  training  enterprise  which  is  making  an 
increasing  contribution  to  national  productivity  but  which  usually 
is  not  taken  ihto  account  by  those  who  make  manpower  and  educa- 
tion policy  here  in  Washington; 

Second,  the  Congress  should  consider  ways  to  build  better  link- 
ages among  this  extensive,  proven  employer  resource,  the  Federal 
job  training  initiatives  and  the  job  training  efforts  of  traditional 
education;  and 

Third,  the'  Congress  should  consider  special  incentives  jivhich 
would  encourage  employers  to  invest^we^more  heavily  in  employ- 
ee development,  as  a  realistic  and  efficient  approiach  to  building  a 
more  productive  workforce. 

10  Sometimes  labeled  "the  Shadow  Education  System,*'  employer- 
provided  job  education  and  training  is  large  and  growing.  Although  ^ 
**good  data  are  not  available,  ASTD's  own  very  rough  estimate  is 
that  private  and  public  empldyers  in  the  United  States  now  spend 
upwards  of  $30  billion  annuall};  for  employee  training  and  develop- 
ment. This  amounts  to  roughly  *half  the  cost  of  all  higher  education 
in  the  United  States.  The  Bell  System  alone  last  year  told  us  that 
their  expenditure  for  1980  was  probably  about  $1.7  billion.  Employ- 
er-provided education  is  wide-ranging — from  basic  skills  for  entry- 
level  employees,  to  advanced  management'  practices  for  top-level 
executives. 

Employers  are  making  these  increasing  investments  in  human 
capital  for  pragmatic  purposes:  To  improve  job  performance  and 
job  satisfaction  which,  incidentally,  go  hand  in  hand. 

Not  (^strained  by  traditional  educational  mores  nor  by  the 
trappings  of  bureaucratic  regulation,  many  employers  have  become 
highly  proficient  in  developing  human  potential  through  the  use  of 
advanced  human  resource  development  concepts  and  sophisticated 
instructional  technology.  Their  programs  are  directed  to  what 
people  need  to  know  and  be  able  to  do  in  real  jobs— jobs  that  serve 
the  national  economic  purpose.         •  . 

From  available  indications,  this  employer  investment  is  growing 
rapidly.  Our  society,  which  represents  the  professionals  in  the  field. 
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has  been  growitifi  at  the  rate  of  15  percent  per  year  for  the  past  j) 
y^rs  And  therc^are  many  more  people  engaged  in  employee  edu- 
pfltion  who  do  not  belong  to  our  organization. 

CrTembers  report  many  reasons  for  ^his  increasing  employer 
exDenditure-  The  need  to  cope  with  changing  technologies  and  the 
chaSg  economy  with  the  concomitant  need  for  new  job  knowl- 
3^Ps  and  skUls-  the  need  to  cope  with  inadequacies  of  traditional 
educai  at  V  riually  all  levels;  ±e  need  to  prepare  employees  for 
up3mSiliS  fo.  increased  technical  and  managerial  responsi- 

'^^  We  should  point  out  that  this  growing  movement  has  been  led  by 
thrfaSer  employers  who  have  great  needs  and  have  the,  resources 
-  and  economii  of  scale  for  accomplishing  their  own  work  force 
SerforSanceSiprovement.  Although  we  are  seeing  more  and  more 
emploTers  of  modest  size  providing  formal  employee  development 
many  employees  in  the  small  business  community  are  without 
significant  job  education  resources  .         •  „  ^  -i„;„_ 

Employer-provided  education  and  training  is  making  a  major 
contribution  to  improving  the  quality  of  our  work  force  today.  And 
we  want  to  stress  that  the  issue  of  work  force  quality  encompasses 
Sie  entire  work  force-not  just  entry  level  or  the  unemployed,. 

'T/musuJSk'aTthos'e  who  work  in  the  trades  and  crafts  in 
science  and  engineering,  in  supervision  and  management  in  cleri- 
caf  and  support  functions,  and  in  all  the  jobs  that  contribute  to 
overall  productivity.  We  must  look  at  large  and  small  employers  in 
manufacturine  finance,  and  banking,  transportation,  -and  othei 
Te^vTcfsSf  a"SL  those  i"  t,he%ublic  sector  Thjj|gg^e^^^^^^ 
proficiency  of  the  national  work  force  will  be  the  cfeTermining 
factor  in  national  workforce  productivity. 

ThP  issue  of  the  quality  of  oufvmrk  force  should  be  ot  special 
interes   to  the  committed  ParChoateXwhom  you  met  earlier,  a 
enior  economist  at  TRW,  Inc..  recently»\old  ajneeting  sponsored 
by  the  American  Association  of  CommuAky        Junior  Colleges  . 
rmd  ASTD  that  he  sees  "  mproving  the  qu^y  of  the  work  orce  as 
S  principle  route  to  increased  national  pr^uctivity,  particularly 
n  t^e  comTng  decade  when  capital  will  become  scarce  and  the 
echnology  of^manv  other  nations  will  be  comparable  to  ours 

This  sime  issue  will  be  the  subject  of  an  upcoming  NBC  White 
Pape  "America  Works  When  Aiierica  Works,"  to  be  broadcas 
June  25  That  jjrogram  will  contend  that  while  America  s  work  s 
£nglng,  Amefica's  work  force  is  not  keeping  up  and  this  gap  will 
have  selious  economic  implications  for  the  next  decade.  The  pro, ^ 
gram  notes  that  we  have'no  national  approach  to  correcting  the 
problem  ..Attached  to  this  testimony  is  a  release  from  NBC  descriD- 

ing  the  program.  .     ,  r    .i.  A^ 

■  fl'he  following' was  received  for  the  record:] 
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SBC  Whitg  Paper  -  2  ^  .  ^ 

attract  Induatrlcs  not  only  wfth  tax  conaidcratlons  but  training  pro- 
gram* that  supply  the  needed  aki'lla:  and  privately  run  non-profit^ 
prograas  that  try  to  teach  new  work  habxts  to  the  long-ter»  unemployed. 

In  addition,* c6mputcr  systems  now  exist  that  can  identify 
working  skiils  not  presently  recognized  but  whxch.will  be  in  demand  in 
the  near  future.    This  kxnd^'of  prediction  could  give  better  guidance  to 
vocational  schools,  guidance  counselors  and  state  employment  authorities. 
Unfortunately,  Dobyn*  reports,  the  te^hniqS^  has  beer,  resisted  by 
gcverr.Tent  bodies  such  as  the  Departments  oj  Labor  and  Ccnmerce. 

^  broadcast  also  examines  America's  work  ethic  --  the 

philosophy  of^rk.    Dobyns  says:    "In  ourVficiety,  people  want  to  work, 
not  only  for  the  textbook  reasons  of  food,,  clothing  and  shelter,  but 
also  because  If  you  work  you  are  somebody:  if'  you  are  unemployed  you  are 
diminished."    In  this  regard,  the  White  Paper;  relates  specific  increases 
in  the  rate  of  unemployment  with  idcntifiablj  and  predictable  increases 
in  the  death  rate,   family  problems  and  crime,. 

The  executi\*e  producer  of  "America  Works  When  America  works" 

^\  \  '  * 

Is  Reuvcr  "Fr'aHk.    The  producer  is  Ray  Lockhart.     Dobyns,  Fran<  and 
Lockhart  served  in  the  same*  capa^cities  on  last  year's  ^:BC  White  Paper 
"If  Japan  iJ»n...Why  Can't  we?"    That  J&roado!ist.  on  A-nerica's  need  to 
tncryas^productivity.  drew  the  unprecedented  rccporsc  of  almost  4.000 
requests  for  trarscripts  and  4.100  requostit  for  casstvttc  or  film  copies. 
In  addition.  "If  Japan  Can ..  .Why  Can  t  WeJ-i  already  has  , woo  seven  major 
iiwards,  > 

The  SBC  White  Paper  "America  Worlds  Vs-hen  America  Wor<s  is 
under  the  full  sponsorship  of  the  WeyerhaeJSer  Company  (through  Cole  i 


Weber.  Seatti£,  Wash.). 
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Ms.  Lincoln.  Dr.  Herbert  Striner,  dean  of  the  school  of  business 
at  American  University,  and  a  long-time  advocate  of  investing  in 
human  capital,  says  that  the  United  States  is  the  only  major 
industrisfl  nation  that  still  does  not  believe  in  investing  in  human 
resourc^.  Dr.  Striner  will  be  featured  in  the  NBC  broadcast. 

Theyqualfty  of  the  work  force  will  become  an  even  more  critical 
issue  as  we  move  into  what  economist  Anthony  Camevale  calls  a 
new  mternational  mercantilism  where  merchants  and  governments, 
will/increasingly  be  collaborating  to  trade  resources  and  products. 
International  competition  will  be  intensified  for  internationali  mar- 
kets related  to  Jiigh  technology  and  high  skill  outputs.  i 

/We  will  have  less  skilled  work  force  products  to  trade  ff  the 
trend  continues  as  reported  by  the  Bureau  of  International  llabor 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Labor,  which  said  that  U.S.  share  of 
the  world's  skilled  workers  fell  from  29  percent  in  1963  tb  26 
percent  in  1975. 

Since  then  we  have  dropped  jfr<im  second  place  to  seventh  place 
in  what  they  call  "measured  skil|  endowments"  of  our  work  force. 
The  report  also  contends  that  ,the  decline  in  U.S.  trade  since  the 
sixties  is  the  result  of  the  diffjerences  in  the  growth  of  net  real 
investment  in  equipment  and  irf Requisition  of  labor  skills  through 
education  and  training.  ^'^ 

Industrialized  nations  will  tend  to  compete  in  products  and  serv- 
ices requiring  high  productivity  and  high  skill  levels;  whereas,  less 
developed  nations  will  likely  compete  in  products  and  services  that 
require  lower  productivity  and  are  more  labor  intensive.  Clearly, 
new  national  collaboration  is  essential  if  we  are  to  build  a  quality 
work  force  to  meet  the  productivity  and  international  trade  chal- 
lenges of  the  eighties.  • 

The  nefed  to  address  these  issues  is  obvious  and  one  of  the  major 
tasks  to  face  is  how  to  achieve  better  collaboration  among  the 
forces  that  can  do  something  about  the  problems— how  can  employ- 
ers, the  government,  and  education  work  together  more  effectively? 

There  has  been  relatively  little  real  cooperation  bnetween  Federal 
job  training  programs  and  the  private  secton  There  is  an  increas- 
ing recognition  and  rhetoric  about  the  serious  gaps  between  educa- 
tion and  work.  We  must  move  toward  new  initiatives  that  involve 
all  three  sectors— and  especially  in  a  direction  that  gives  employers 
a  share  of  operational  ownership  in  national  programs. 

Federal  job  training  programs  should  be  directed  to  job  knowl- 
edges and  skills  that  relate  to  productive  employment  as  assessed*' 
 ^through  real  knowledge  of  the  workplace.  We  ^must  have  employ- 
ers' views  incorporated  into  federally  funded  eilucation  legislation 
that  relates  to  jobs  and  careers  such  as  the  Vocational  Education 
;  Act  and  some  provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act.  When  Con- 
'  egress  does  not  consider  employer  views  in  developing  such  legisla- 
l  /tion,  it  tends  to  widea  the  education-work  gap. 
/       Here,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  give  you  a  current  example 
r   -of  that  gap.  * 

'  ,  Last  Friday,  an  editor  from  Industry  Week  magazine  called  me 
and  said  that  she  had  heard  that  the  basic  oral  and  written  com- 
munication skills  and  math  skills  of  students  coming  out  of  high 
school  and  college,  had  begun  to  improve;  and  since  I  worked  for  a 


'  '  •  ■  18(5 
very  large  life  insurance  co.npany.  would  I  care  to  comment  on^ 

leee  graduates  and  call  her  back,  which  1  did. 
T  ca l  ed  our  employment  department  and  I  asked  them  that 

continuing  to  deteriorate  ^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

?i1r.rrre^^r.^;'';SV?.-iUTrtorXU  of  employer 

■"•^Vwtoriented  educational  legislation.         as  *e  Voc  Ed  -A^^^^ 
could  include  spc-cific  incentives  for  e<i"<J       »  "° J'^f'^^^^^^^ 

„"i:'t;toveV°;u:,M;;%V  work  iVre  as  well  as  improved  .uahty  o.  I„e 
"Sole  specncally.  «e  are  developing  a  SST!" 

&^:,^=;;•e^^tVt,S'Serlr^d:ni^s^ 

"1^rpl°a7S'S-  potential  benents.  It  could  bring  a  new  order 
„r\'  ountaSy  to  Jh'e  job  education  throuf  ernpbas^  „n  mve  • 

rHa^aSi:i"'-t,rstr„t°rj;rz 

;,.Sr  h>  economv  such  as  critical  skills  or  to  social  purpose.  II 
ci  mmimli  FlSeraVtlniiuistrative  and  bureaucratic  expense 

.   •'■rcfuir.rrr^s^n^  rnit:Sf 
-^s7^cLtbSgrL:^elrntfoTnSr;l.^^^^^^^^ 

tices.  It  could  bring  a  new  involvement  of  the  private  sectoi  wun 
Federal  job  training  initiatives. 
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We  believe  tluit  an>  loi»s  o(  tax  revenue  would  be^  more  than 
compensated  fur  b>  an  iiiLreabe  in  pruductivit>  as  return  on  invest- 
hient. 

While  the  details  of  this  concept  are  not  yet  complete,  our  na- 
tional issues  committee  has  suggts.'ed  that,  as  an  example,  targeted 
employer  tax  incentives  might  be  directed  to  critical  job  education 
needs,  sych  as.  first,  basic  skills  and  work  habits,  second,  industry 
generic  skills,  particularly  where  there  are  industr>  shortages,  and 
third,  quality  of  work  life,  employee  participation  programs,  and 
labor  management  cooperation  programs. 

.  Mr/ Chairman,  I  think  the  time  is  right  for  Congress  to  give 
serious  deliberation  to  these  and  other  means  of  encouraging  the 
private  sector  to  invest  in  human  capital  and  to  encourage  new 
collaboration  between  the  Government,  the  education  communitv, 
and  the  Nation's  employers  in  achieving  the  full  potential  of  our 
most  important  rc^ource-^our  people. 

Thank  you  for  giving  us  an  opportunitv  to  talk  to  your  commit- 
tee. 

Senator  Qlayi.k  Thank  you  verv  much,  and  thank  >uu  for  put- 
ting forth  a  proposal,  although  I  realize  it  is  still  in  its  earlv  stage.s, 
on  the  targeted  employer  tax  incentives. 

How  vvi.^l .  ihis  work''  Would  these  be  tax  credits,  tax  deduc- 
tions? Are  these  things  that  business  and  industrv  are  presently 
not  doing  that  would  be  eligible? 

Could.you  amplify  a  little  bit  on  this? 

Ms.  Lincoln.  I  would  like  Jo.  but  I  also  want  to  be  careful  that  I 
do  not  commit  our  national  issues  cummitte**  to  something  that 
they  are  not  prepared  to  handle. 

Senator  Ql'a^lk.  We  will  take  judicial  notice  of  that  fact,  that 
you  are  speaking  for  yourself  in  trying  to  amplifv  un  the  concept. 

Ms.  Lincoln.  Before  I  give  you  an  answer,  I  would  like  to  tell . 
you  that  on  oui  national  issues  committee  we  have  people  fnmi 
General  Motors,  Con  Eldison,  Xerox,  Chesapeake  &  IMtomac.  Our 
peopie  are  Irom  ttie  top  sector,  and  1  am  pleased  that  ihev  hav( 
tacliL-d  tIu<  as  a  proje-t  for  us  this  year 

I  think  probabl>  tt  is  our  thmking  that  tax  credits  or  tax  deduc 
t.i«ias,  et  cetera,  would  help  organizations  put  mone>  into  the  train- 
ing of  th*'  work  force-  Many  organizations,  particularlv  the 
medium  and  small  -^ized  organizations,  do  nul  have  the  budget  to 
do  training  that  is  necessary.  Large  organizations  like  General 
Motor.^,  ^aper  cui  porations,  do  have  the  nione>  and  thev  are  doing 
an  e.xcellent  job. 

Ti*  medium-  and  small-sized  organizations,,  do  not  have  the 
n.«;.  V  (*un.-,equentlv,  those  organizations,  in  mv  opinion,  would 
bt  lit  ill  inoie  quicklv  from  that  kind  of  targeted  program  than  the 
lar>ier  players. 

Senator  Quayke  It  would  almost  have  to  be  a  tax  credit,  would  it 
not,  because  a  deduction,  you  can  deduct  an  employee's  salarv, 
right'^  It  is  deductible  already'^ 

Ms.  Lincoln.  Right,  in  my  opinion 

Senator  Quayle  It  would  have  to  be  in  th^  tax  credit  and  I 
suppose  there  would  have  to  be  certain  limitations  on  the  size  of 
the  credit?  ' 

Ms.  Lincoln.  Right. 
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Senator  Quayle.  In  pro{>ortion  maybe  to  the  grossr  sales  pr  tax- 
able income,  some  sort  of  leverage? 
Ms.  Lincoln.  That  is  our  thinking. 

Senator  Quayle.  Would  this  apply  to  the  past  training  programs 
that  are  presently  in  effect?  You  mention  in  your  testimony  there 
is  about— industry  and  business  does  about  $30  billion  worth  of 
training.  Would  that  qualify  for  this  type  of  a  tax  credit,  or  tax 
deduction,  special  tax  treatment  thai  we  are  talking  about,  or  is  it 
going  to  be  new  initiatives  that  are  put  forward? 

Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  thing  that  we  have  to  do  first  is 
set  the  priorities:  What  are  the  national  needs;  from  these  estab- 
lishmented  needs,  we  would  set  a  tax  incentive  scheme  to  the 
needs,  and  in  areas  where  we  did  not  have  a  particular  national 
priority  there  would  probably.be  no  tax  incentive. 

Where  we  were  dealing  with  critical-skill  shortages,  there  would 
be.  So  I  think  we  would  have  to  look  at  the  priorities  first  for 
where  the  needs  are  before  we  would  design  a  tax  scheme  to  fit  it. 

Senator  Quayle.  In  other  words,  you  would  specify  the  categories 
before  you  get  into  tax  specialty? 

Mr.  Craig.  That  is  right.        J  _ 

Senator  Quayle.  Then  we  would  have  limited  jurisdiction  on  now 
this  tax  credit  would  work  and  what  kind  of  incentives? 

Mr.  Craig.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Quayle.  On  page  1  of  your  testimony,  you  indicate  the 
Congress  should  consider  special  incentives.  This  is  what  you  are 
talking  about,  something  like  this? 
Ms.  Lincoln.  That  is  right.  ^        ^  u 

Senator-QuXYLE.  You  are  the  second  group  out  of  three  that  has 
placed  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  on  our  educational  system  not 
providing  this  quality  work  force  that  we  are  all  for  achieving.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  rest  of  our  witnesse^^ today  will  come  forward 
with,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  very  integrated  part  of  the  problem. 

Beyond  the  educational  aspect,  ypu  mention  the  tax  incentives. 
Are  there  any  other  specifics  that  we  should  be  focusing  on  to 
/  improve  the  quality  of  the  work  force— a  catchall  word  for  produc- 
I  tivity,  which  we  are  all  for.  I  do  not  know  anybody  that  is  against 
Vit. 

^  Ms.  Lincoln.  Well,  I  will  give  you  a  couple. 

I  think  we  need  help  from  the  Federal  Government  in  assessing 
the  needs.  That  is  a  big  job,  just  determining  what  the  problem 
really  is,  and  I  think  we  can  look  to  the  Federal  Government  for 
some  help  in  hat  area.  I  mention  incentives  to  the  employers;  I 
would  also  mei  '.ion,  be  careful  not  to  put  out  disincentives.  - 

For  example,  the  IRS  has  been  tinkering  around  with  tax  pro- 
grams in  the  organization  as  a  fringe  benefit.  That  is  a  disincen- 
tive, and  I  think  Congress  should  be  very  watchful  for  those  kinds 
of  things.  Then  also  I  think  that  it  would  be  important  to  consider 
the  role  of  the  human  factor  in  national  economic  planning.  I  think 
more  needs  to  be  done  in  that  area. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  ^       ^    ,  . 

Do  you  have  any  suggestions  on  what  we  ought  to  b^  doing  as  tar 
as  CETA  is  concerned?  ,      ,    .  •      ^  ^• 

Ms.  Lincoln.  I  would  have  to  echo  what  the  two  previous  testi- 
monies said.  I  think:  Keep  doing  what  you  are  doing;  you  have  a 


long  process  ahead  of  you;  you  are  going  to  be  working  very  hard; 
-  keep  us  involvecj  at  every  step  along  the  way.  We  are  eager  to  be  a 
sounding  board  and  I  am  not  just  speaking  for  the  American  Soci- 
ety 6f  Training  and  Development;  I  am  speaking  for  the  private 
seictor  as  well.  ^  , 

We  want  to  offer  you  our  opinions;  we  would  like  to  give  you  our 
reactions;  and  so,  consequently,  this  kind  of  structure  is  excellent 
and  I  applaud  you  for  that. 

Senat9r  Qu>vyle.  We  certainly  will,  because  conceptually  we  have 
to  expand  upon  the  i)artnership  with  Govemirtent,  business,  and 
industry.  You.  just  cannot  have  business  and  industry  going  one 
way  and  the  Federal  Government  going  the  other  way.  We  have  to 
work  together;  one  shoold  not  be  a  roadblock  to  the  other;  and  if 
we  do  not  have  the  input  from  business,  industry,  and  labor,  people 
that  are  affected  by  our  decisions,  then  we  are  doomed  to  inevita- 
ble failure. 

I  think  we  have  seen  sonie  rather  tough  problems  and  some 
programs  that  have  been  rather  inefficient  because  of  that  neglect. 
The  neglect  may  have  just  been  out  of  dereliction  or  it  may  have 
been  intentional.  I  cannot  speak  for  the  motivation,  why  there  has 
been  neglect,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  we  ^ill  continue  to  have 
input  from  all  of  those. 

Thank  you  for  your  kindness  and  your  willingness  to  work*  with 
us. 

Ms.  Lincoln.  Thank  you: 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Robert  B.  Fay,  the  Associated  General  Con- 
tractors. 
Mr.  Fay. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  B.  FAY,  PRESIDENT,  JOSEPH  B.  FAY 
CO..  PITTSBURGH,  PA.,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  MANPOWER  AND 
TRAINING  COMMITTEE,  THE  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CON- 
TRACTORS OF  AMERICA.  ACCOMPANIED  BtY  JOHN  HEFFNER 
AND  CHRIS  ENGQUIST,  ASSOCIATION  STAFF 

Mr.  Fay.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Guayle.  Who  are  the  two  gentlemen  acdompanying  you? 

Mr.  Fay.  Mr.  Chris  Engquist  

Senator  Quayle.  Engquist? 

Mr.  Fay.  Engquist— and  John  Hefifner.  They  are  both  AGO  em- 
ployment and  service  staff  people. 
»5nator  Quayle.  OK,  proceed. 

Mr.  Fay.  My  name  is  Robert  Fay,  and  I  am  president  of  the 
Joseph  B.  Fay  Co.  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Man- 
power and  Training  Committee  of  the  Associated  General  Contrac- 
tors of  America.  I  appear  today  representing  the  association,  and  I 
am  accompanied  by  John  Heffner,  and  Chris  Engquist,  of  the  asso- 
ciation's staff . 

I  request  that  the  full  text  of  my  statement  appear  in  the  record, 
and  I  offer  only  a  summary  at  this  time. 
At  the  very  core  of  the  productivity  issue  now  facing  us  is  the 
^  effectiveness  and  efficiency  with  whicn  we  train  our  workers.  The 
'.AGC  believes  that  construction  craft  training  programs  mus£  ad- 
dress some  very  basic  issues  to  insure  a  continuous  supply  of  well- 
qualified  workers. 
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We  buheve  ihM  m.slruutioii  must  follow  a  competency-based  ap- 
proach. This  IS  to  sav  that  each  individual  being  trained,  regardless 
of  age,  race,  or  ^ex,  should  be  allowed  to  progress  through  trainnig 

a  rate  commenburate  with  his  or  her  demonstrated  ability  to 
perform,  as  opposed  to  length  of  time  spent  in  training. 

Second,  the  related  msti notion  portion  of  craft  trainmg  must  be 
conducted  at  offMte  locations  This  insures  a  more  formal  and 
planned  approach  to  ti dining,  than  does  a  purely  on^te  program 
.    designed  to  facilitate  the  completion  of  a  project. 

It  lb  the  AGC's  position  that  construction  industry  training  can 
make  optimum  use  of  existing  resources  and  maximize  the  return 
on  training  investment  only  when  integrated  with  our  vocational 
education  system.  ^  ^ 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  these  points  m  arder  to  draw  togeth- 
er some  of  the  components  thai  I  believe  are  essential  in  creating  a 
more  effective  training  s>stem  for  the  construction  industry 

Our  current  training  bvstems  do  not  m  all  -cases  produce  craft 
workers  who  meet  the  qiialitv  bkijl  standards  required  on  the  job 
site.  Wilhm  a  u»mpetencv-babed  approach  to  training,  all  skill 
achievement  is  certified  b>  written  and  actual  perlormance  tests 
Bv  administering  peifornicmce  testing  under  simulated  onsite  con- 
ditions, ability  to  perform  is  documented  before  a  worker  reaches 
journevmah  status  ,   r  . 

Aside  from  establishing  a  more  efficient  vehicle  for  construction 
training  in  general,  competencv  based  instruction  provides  a  better 
means  to  facilitate  the  entry  uf  females  and  niinoritici^  into  the 

indusUy.  .        .  ,     r  i-  r 

With  ceinHed  skills  attained  over  miniirlal  periods  of  time,  fe- 
males and  minorities  present  to  the  construction  contractor  a 
known  manpower  resource  which  is  based  on  skills  and  not  some 
arbitrary  quota  requirement  established  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Havmg  been  evaluated  against jjerformance  standards,  such, 
'1  manpower  pool  represents,  trained  ciaft  workers  capable  of  func-  - 
tioning  oil  a  jobsite  and  seeing  a  project  to  completion  hi  conjunc- 
tion with  performance-based  training,  a  primary  aspect  of  AOC  s 
training  philosophv  is  ofTsite  training  \ 

\u  off  bite  training  s\stem  is  one  m  which  the  individual  receives 
classroom  and  field  training  a^vav  from  the  jobsite.  The  training 
fa<:iht>  should  provide  a  .'^lmulatlun  of  jobsite  conditions  for  mani- 
pulatwe  skills  trainmg  and  classrooms  for  training  in  the  theoreti- 
cal aspeCiS  of  the  trade  ...  ,  I 
This  training  svstem  should  include  a  logical  and  sequential 
system  that  allows  apprentices  or  tiainees  to  move  from  the  class- 
room tQ  the  field  training  site  and  to  the  jobsite  They  are  thus 
provided  with  gradual  and.indiv idual  development,  based  on  their 

abilities.  '  » 

A  modular  training  sVstem  is  one  m  which  theie  are  snortterm 
units  of  training  in  specific  skill  area  which,  when  combined  with 
an  offsite  training  system,  provide  several  advantages  over  more 
traditional  systems.  ,  , 

The  utilization  of  an  offsite  modular  training  system  enables  an 
individual  to  learn  quickly  by  providing  an  atmospheie  where 
training  is  concentrated  and  there  is  less  opportunity  for  distrac- 
tion 
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A  modular  system  is  .also  highly  adaptable  to  market  demands 
by  allowing  the  individual  to  concentrate  on  skill  areas  he. or  she 
needs  to  know  to  be  valuable  to  the  employer.  In  addition,  by 
training  in  modules,  there  is  better* utilization  of  training  system 
resources.  The  overall  impact  is  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
than  is  the  case  in  traditional  time-based  systems. 

Although  there  are  several  methods  of  funding  this  type  of 
system,  as  there  are  for  any  training  system,  the  initial  costs  are 
obviously  expensive  because  of  the  facilities  needed.  However,  in 
the  long  term,  the  cost  of  establishing  a  modular,  offsite  training 
system  have  proven  to  be  significantly  less  with  considerably  great- 
er benefit  to  the  training  program,  the  trainee  and  the  industry. 

Al3C  has  developed  training  materials,  iijcluding  curricula  for 
carpenter,  bricklayer,  cement  masoh,*  and,  millwright  which  are 
designed  for  use  in  a  competency-based  modular  Offsite  system  or 
are  being  modified  for  use  in  such  systems. 

The  AGC  model  for  unilateral  trainee  program  standards,  recent- 
ly approved  by  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  is  also 
an  example  of  a  modular  competency-based  training  approach 
which  AGC  is  promoting  among  its  noncollective  bargaining  con- 
tractors. 

In  terms  of  the  Federal  Government  role  with  regard  to  modular 
competency-based  training,  AGC  would  like  to  see  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training,  BAT, 
actively  promote  the  concept.  In  the  past,  AGC  experienced' some 
difficulty  in  registering  performance-based  training  programs. 
However,  during  tTl\^  past  >ear,  we  have  had  a  gpod  deal  of  coopera- 
tion from  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  and  we 
^  would  like  this  trend  to  continue. 
\  The  issue  of  the  role  of  vocational  education  is  also  deeply  in- 
volved in  solving  the  training  problems  facing"  the  construction 
industry  Because  vocational  education  is  not  bein^  adequately  uti 
Vux'd,  d  large  source  of  fuiure  manpower  requiieiiienls  for  the 
construction  industry  currently  lies  virtually  uptapped. 

By  utilizing  performance-based  instruction,  the  vocational  educa- 
tional system  could  produce  apprentices  or  trainees  who  would  be 
granted  advanced  standing  based  on  an  assessment  of  their  prior 
training. 

Since  construction  training  and  vocational  education  are  both 
highly  decentralized  networks,  the  problem  of  communications  has 
hindered  prior  cooperation.  It  is  essential  that  working  relation- 
ships at  the  local  level  be  established.  Leadership  in  this  endeavor 
must  be  exerted  at  the  national  level,  however,  to  produce  an 
environment  conducive  to  this  cooperative  effort.  In  any' future 
legislation,  it  would  be  wise  to  give  consideration  to  the  promotion 
of  cooperation  between  vocational  education  and  apprenticeship 
and  training  for  the  construction  industry. 

AGC  feels  that  construction  training,  with  the  exception  of  that 
done  by  vocational  education  in  partnership  with  the  industry, 
should  be  industry-operated  as  opposed  to  government-operated. 
This  includes  those  programs  operated  jointly  by  management  and 
•labor,  and  those  operated  jiinilaterally  by  union  or  management. 
^  Because  it  is  the  industry  which  depends  most  upon  effective 
training  programs,  it  should  be  the  industry's  responsibility  to 
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ooerate  such  programs.  The  role  of  the  Federal  Governmfent  in 
XrentiSship  and  training  should  be  very  limited.  Ar^as  where 
^he^  FeS  Government  could  be  an  asset  to  promotion  of  appren- 
ticeshiD  and  training  are  support  of  proven  competency-based  pro- 
gram^ advLan^  assistancrin  affirmative  action.and  the  collec- 
tion and  distribution  of  manpower  needs  information. 
'Tn  the  area  of  affirmative' action  the  Federal  Gover^^f^^^^^^ 
chosen  the  strategy  of  imposing  arbitrary  quotas  for  the  inclusion 
of  females  and  minorities  in  the  construction  industry.  To  the 
extenT  that  the  Department  of  Labor„  can  establish  a  reasonable 
approach  to  affirmative  actiOn,  apprenticeship  and  training  can  be 
enhanced.  What  the  industry  needs  is  qualified  candidates;  regard- 
less of  race,  sex  or  national  (Jrigin.  . 

In.  the- past,  the  Department  of  Labor.  largeW  th^^^^^^  the  Com- 
orehensive'  Employment  and.  Training  Act,  CETA.  has  providea 
Sndida  es  that  have  not  been  adequately  counseled,  screened  or 
oriented  for  participation  in  the  construction  industry.  CETA 
seems  to  have  incorporated  so  many  poverty  oriented  prerequisites 
to  participation  that  the  program  is  almost  useless  as  a  training 

''tt  AGC's  position  that  the  problems  in  CETA  are  too  large  to 
hp  <;olved  Diecemeal  and  that  a  new  approach  is  needed. 

\  AGC  has  foUowed  with  interest  recent  statements  on  the  Reagaa 
administrat  on  attitude  toward  CETA.  It  appears  that  the  curren{ 
movement  toward  reducing  CETA  funds  and  redirecting  exis  ing 
S  to  promote  private-sector  involvement  3"  tra'nmg  are  in  line 
with  the  AGC  policy  that  training  is  an  industry,  rather  than 

-  government,  function.  If  CETA  or  its  replacement  can  prov.de 
betterTualified  candidates  for  meeting  manpower  requirements,  its 

"■^AZhe;  atfol^raKfft  Federal  Government  is  supply- 
ing usable  S  manpower  projections.  This  is  Particularly  true  as 
it  reSs  to  the  new  synthetic  fuel.  Industry.  This  means  that  the. 
Govtnment  must  clarify  its  position  on  the  deve  ?pm«nt  of  syn- 
thetic fuels.  Once  there  is  a  clear-cut  policy  established,  the  Gov- 
ernment must  assist  in  the  promotion  of  innovative  approaches  to 
Sing  s^?h  as  the  modular  performance  based  approach  estab- 
liqhed  and  implemented  by  AGC.  '.     „  ■  ^  u  ^ 

I  wou"d  1  ke  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  or  appearing  here 
before  you;  and  if  there  are -any  questions,  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  them. 


thank  you.  r.    <■  n  i 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Fay  follows:  1 
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STATEMENT  OF 
mZ  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF^  AMERICA 
PRESENTED  TO  THE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRQOUCTZVITY 
Of  the 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE  , 

June  IS,  1981 

.Oversight  Hearings  on  En^loynent 
and 

Training  Policy  ^ 


>  »Klll 


AG:  is: 


More  than  30,000  firms  including  8,400  of  America's 
leading  general  contracting  firms  responsible  for  the 
employment  of ' 3,400, 000-plus  employees; 

113  'chapters  nationwide; 

More  than  80%  of  America's  contract  construction  or 
com^rcial  buildings,  .lighways,  industrial  and  ^ 
nunicipal-utility  facilities.  , 
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-     My  name  is  Robert  Fay  and  I  am  Executive  Vice  Poesident  of 
the  Joseph  B.  Fay  Company  of ^Pittsburgh ,  Pennsylvania.    I  am 
Chair»ian  of  the  Manpower  and  Traihmg  Committee  pf  the  Associated         .  ^  ' 
Oeneral  Contractors  of  America.    I  appear  today  representing  the  \ 
association,  and  I  am  accompanied  by  John  Hoffner,  and  Chris  Engcjuist, 
of  th^  association's  staff.  / 

The  Associated  General  Contractors  of  'America ^nd  its  ^13^ 
chapters  nationwide  is  comprised^of  approximately  3ro,000  firms  including 
8,400  of  the  nation's  leading  general  contracting  companies  that  per- 
form  more  than  $100  billion  of  construction  annually;  our  member  firms 
employ  some  3,400,000-plus  workers,  a  significant  portion  of  our  nation- 
al labor  pool.      It  is  with  deep  concern  as  to  the  continuing  ability^ 
of  that  labor  force  to  be  productive  that  we  are  here  today. 

At  the  very  core  of  the  productivity  issue  now  fa?ing_u3  is  the 
effectiveness  and  efficiency  with  which  we  tram  our  wojrkeis.    The  AGC 
believes  that  construction  craft  training  programs  must  address  some 
very'basiJ  issues  to  ensure  a  continuous  supply  of.  well-qualified  * 

workers.      *  * 

We  believe,' that  instruction  must  follow  a  competency-based 
approach.     This  is  to  say  that  each  individual  Demy  trained,  regardless 
of  age,  race  or  sex,  should  be  allowed  to  progress  phrough  training  at 
a  rate  commensurate  with  his/her  demonstratdd  ability  to  perform,  as 
opposed  to  length  of  time  spent  *n  training. 

Secondly,  the  related  instruction  portion  of  craft  training  must 
.  be  conducted  at  offsite  locaUons.    This  ensures  a  more  formal  and  planned 
.  approach  feo  training  than  does  a  purely  on-site  program  designed  to 
facilitate  the  completion  of  a  project.  • 
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^  Training  fey:  the  construction  industry  should  be  developed 

and  managed  by  the  industry.    We  feel  thSt  government's  poor  track  * 

I 

record  within  the  training  arena  speaks  for  itself.    Our  conceptions 
of  industry  nialiaged  trhinmg  do  not  preclude  a  governmental  role,  but 
do  restrict  that  role  to  its  originally  intended  functions  of  encourage- 
ment rather  than  specific  management. 

It  IS  the  AGC's  position  that  constiuction  irvlustry  'traTn??Rj 
can  make  optimum  use  or  existing . resources  and  m^j^^ize  the  return  on 
training  inv<jstinent  on^y  when  integrated  with  our  vocational  educatxon 
system.  Innovations  such  as  the  pre-planned  joint  utilization  of  physical 
training  facili<>ids~ an3  shared  use  of  equipment  and  profXjssional  ex- 
pertise are  examples  of  how  xndustry  and  public  education  facilities  oan 
blend  their  resources  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  all,  including  the 
trainee  or  apprentice.* 

I  would  like  to  elaborate  on  thesp  points  ip  order  to  dCaw 
together- some  of  the  components  that  I  believe  are  essential  m  creating 
a  more  cff^-^tive  trainim^  system  for  the  construction  industry.  The 
Manpower  and  Training  Conroittee  of  the  AGC  has  adopted  as  its  mission 
•*to  ioster,  promote,  develop *and  implement  policies,  prccodures  and 
programs  in  such  manner  as  to  develop  an  adequate  supply  of  qualified 
workers  m  the  r>ost  expeditious,  economical  and  practicable  manner.'* 

The  acceptance  and  utilization  of  competency-based  training  by 
the  construrtion  industry  will  serve  to  systematize  "an  often  disjointed 
training  mechaniswl     Our  current  training  systems  do  not  xn  all  cases 
produce  craft  workers  who  meet  the  quality  skill  standards  required  on 
'the  30b  site.     Withm  a  competency-based  approach  to  trainin'j,  all  skill 
achievement  is  certified  by  written  and  actual  performance  tests.  By 
adramisterlnq  performance  testing  under  simulated  on-site  conditions. 
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ability  to  perform  is  documented  before  a  worker  reaches  journey- 
Man  statu*-. 

.Based  on  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistic^  estimates  of.  1980,  the 
construction  industry. at  large  will  require  a  total  of  900,000  new 
craft  Worker»*by  1990,'  in  addftion  to  replacements  lor  the  1.5  million 
vacancies  that  .will  be  created  through  attrition.'    Present  training  ^ 
programs  deliver  approximately  60,000  workers  to  our  industry  Annually. 
It  is  obvious  that  px^esent  instructional  systems  cannot  facilities  these 
demands  within  this  decade.^ 

The  economic  advantages  of  implementing  apprentice  and  trainee 
progression  based  on  "mastery  of  skills  rather  t^an  blocks  of  time 
within  competency-based  programs  a^e  obvious.    In  terms  of  sheer  numbers. 
Shortened  apprenticeship  facilitates  the  training  of  significantly 
larger  numi>cr4>  of  workers  within  Shorter  time  spans. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Associated  General  Contractors  that 
all  construction  trade  training  p^grams  and  trainees/apprentices  would 
•benefit'  from  the  adoptioh  of  a  competency- based  training  approach. 
We  believe  this  is  as  applicable  to  the  collective  bargaining  segment  of 
the  industry  as  it  is  to  the  open  shop  area. 

Aside  from  establishing  a  more  efficient  vehicle  for  construction 
training  in  general,  competency-based  instruction  provides  a  better  means 

4 

to  facilitate  the  entry  of  females  and  minorities  into  the  industry. 
With  certified  skills  attained -over  minimal  periols  of  time,  females 
and  minorities  prosenf  ta  the  construction  contractor  a  known  manpower 
resource  which  is  based  on  skills  and  not  some  arbitrary  quota  require- 
ment established  by  the  federal  government.    Having  been  evaluated  aaainst 
performance  standards,  such  a  manpower  pool  represents  trained  craft 
workers  capable  of  functioning  on  a  job  sito  and  seeing  a  project 
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to  co«pl«tion.    It  also  pertdts  the  varying  rates  of  advancement 
jiscessaxV  to  maintain  the  entl^usiasm  of  the  slbver-than-average  and 
th«  fMter-than-average  trainee. 

«    In  conjunction  with  performance  based  training,  a  primary  aspect 
of  Xgc*s  training  philosophy  is  off-site  training. 

An«of^-site  training  system  is  one  in  wh'.ch  the  individual 
receives*  clftssrooffl  and  field  training  away  from  the  job->8ite.  The 
training  facility  should  provide  a  simulation  of  job  site  conditions 
for  m^ip'ulative  skills  training- and  classrooms  for  training  in  the 
theoretical  aspects  of  the  tra'db.    This  training  system  should  include 
.«  logical  kxi^  sequential  svstem  that  allows  apprentices  or  trainees 
to  move  from  the  classroom  tq  the  field  training  site  and  to  the  30b 
site.    They  are  thus  provided  with  gradual  and  individual  development, 
based  on*  tKeir  etbilities. 

^       A  modula'r  training  system  is  one  in  whicn  there  are  short  term 
units  of  training  in  specific  skill  areas  which,  when  combined  with  an 
off-s/lte  trai(4ng  syst^,   provide  several  advantages  over  more  traditio- 
nal systems^.        '       ,  * 

The  utilization  of  an  off-site  modular  training  system  enables 
an  individual  to  learn  quickly  by.  providing  an  atmosphere  where  training 
•is  concentrated  and  there  is  less  opportunity  tor  distr^urtion.  Greater 
learning  retention  also  ;:esults. 

A  ssodular  system  is  alsol^ighly  adaptable  to  market  demands  by 
allowing  the  individual  tp  concentrate  on  sJ^ill  areas  he  or  she  needs 
to  know  to  be  valuable  to  the  employer.    In  addition,  by  training  in 
modules,  there  is  better  utilization  of  training  system  resources. 
It  allows  apprentices,  trainees,  and  inscr ictors  to  measure  progress 
baaed  on  competencies  demonstrated  in  specific  skill  modules. 

^  .  .  .  • 
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The  overall  impact  is  greater  efficiency  and  effectiveness  than  is 
the  case  in  traditional  time  based  system^. 

*  The  Ksodular  system  is  based  upon  an  individual  developing 
minimum  productivity  levels  withm  reasonable  periods  of  training. 
T.^p  individual  is  working  and  learning  simultaneously   while  earning  a 
wage  coitanensurate  with  his  or  her  value,  meaning  that  the  overall  cost 
to  the  employer  or  the  ultimate  consumer  does* not  increase  out  of  ?ro- 
)?<jrtIOn  to  the  abilities  of  the  apprentice  or  ttainee.    Since  the  rela- 
tive lower  productivity  of  the  apprentice/ trainee  is  frequently  given 
as  a  reason  for  not  employing  more  of  them,  an  improvement  in  the 
numbers  of  apprentices  Aid  trainees  employed  can  be  a  result  o^^adopting 
to  a  modular  off-site  training  system. 

Before  finishing  with  tHis  topic  a  word  should  be  said  about 
the  cost  of  modular  off-site  training  systems.    Although  there  are 
several  methods  of  funding  this  type  of  system,  as  there  are^for  any 
training  system,  the  initial  costs  are  obviously  expensive  because 
of  the  facilities  needed.     However,  m  the  long  term,  the  cost  of 
establishing  a  rodular,  off-site  training  system  have  proven  to  be 
significantly  less  with  considerably  greater  berjjefit  to  the  trai^ng 
program*,  the  trainee  and  the  industry. 

At  today's  wage  levels,  whether  you^re  talking  about  union  or 
non-union  wages,' it  is  simply  too 'expensive  to  have  journeymen  spend 
.  -a'  i-  j>"r»  im        t\^^\r  *-rytn<i  to  t^ach  the  rudiments  of  a  craft 

skill  to  apprentices  or  trainees  on  the  3ob.    That'  is  why  utmost 
consideration  of  modular  off-site  training  should  bo  given  by  anyone 
estoblishing  training  programs  for  the  construction  industry. 
Modular  off-site  training  is  n6t  oust  a  theory.     It  is  being  utilized 
in  St.  LOUIS,  Portland  and  throughout  the  country  in  both  the  union 
and  non-union  sectors  of  tte  construction  industry,'  and  its  use  is 
growing. 
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AGC  has  developed  training  mt\terials,  includinq  curricula 
for  carpenter,  bricklayer,  cement  nason,  and  millwright  which 
are  designed  for  ,use  in  a  conpet  ncy-based  modular  off-site  system 
or  Arc  being  modified  for  use  m  such  systems.     In  additiprj^  AGC  has 
Supported  the  development  ot  performance-based  faming  materials  in 
the  union  aector  of  the  industry.     The  training  system  entitled  the 
Pcrforrtiance  Evaluated  Training  System/  or  PETS,  utilized  by  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters,  is  a  successful  exanple  of 

,,this^supPQrt^_  _„  ^     

The  AGC  Model  for  Unilateral  Trainee  PrOv^ram  Standards,  recently 
approved  oy  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Trainimj,  is  also*an 
example  of  a  modular  competency-based  training  approach  whi.ch  AGC  is 
promoting  among  its  non-collective  barcH^n^n^  contractors.  ' 

In  terns  or  the  federal  government  ;ole  with  rcvjard  to  modular 
coinpetencybased  tr.iininti,  AGC  woul<l  like  to  soi^  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeshii^j  and  Training   (BAT J  actively  proinote 
the  conceot.     In  the  past,  AGC  cxijer lonccvl  some  difficulty  m  registering 
perfortaance  based  training  programs.     However,  during  the  past  year 
we  have  had  a  g^^d  deal  of  cooperation  from  the  Bureau  of  Apprentice- 
ship and  Trainintj  and  we  would  like  this  trend  to  continue. 

The  issue  of  the  role  of  vocational  education  is  also  deeply  in- 
volved in  solvin.i  the  trainina  j^roblums  facing  the  construction  industry. 
Because  vocational  education  ib  not  bcina  adequately  uiilizrd    <i  l^iruo 
source  of  futu.^e  iranpower  requi^renents  fot  the  construction  indiistry 
currently  lies  virtually  untapped.     There  seems,   today,   to  exist  a 
chsism  between  our  industry  and  the  \,ocatiunal  oducation  systeni,  which 
the  AGC  and  many  educators  are  attemptmj  t<i  briJu*.     The  bpnetits  of 
eacn  system,  if  co    Jinated,  can  add        to  much  more  than  exists  when 
each  system  operates  inde{-.ender»tly.     Utilized  together,  thia  nation's 
skill  shortages  can  be  reduced. 
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The  apprenticeship  community  sees  vocational  education  as  a 
force  that  can,  through  pre-training,  pre-apprenticeship  and  screening 
functions^  produce  well  prepared  candidates.    By  utilizing  performance- 
based  instruction,  the  vocational  educational  system  could  produce 
apprentices  or  trainees  who  would  be  granted  advanced  standing  based 
on  an  assessment  of  their  prior  training. 

Since  construction  training  and  vocational  education  are  both 
high-y  decentralized  networks,  the  problem  of.  communications  has 
hindered  prior  cooperation.    It  *j  essential  that  working  relation- 
ships at  the  -local  lev«t-l)e  established Leadership  in  this  endeavor 
must  be  exerted  at  the  national  level,  however,  to  produce  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  this  cooperative  effort.    In  any  future  legislation, 
it  would  be  wis.e  to  give  consideration  to  the  promotion  of  cooperation 
between  vocational  education  and  apprenticeship  and  training  for  the 
construction  industry. 

AGC  feels  that  construction  training,  with  the  exception  of 
that  done  by  vocational  education  in  partnership  with  the  industry. 
Should  be  inlustry-operated  as  opposed  to  government-operated.  This 
includes  those  programs  operated  30intly,  by  union  and  management, 
and  those  operated  unilaterally  by  union  or  management. 

The  primary  piece  of  legislation  which  pertains  to  apprentice- 
ship and  training  is  the  Fitzgerald  (Apprenticeship)  Act  of  1937. 
This  very  brief  Act  uses  words  such  as  "cooperative",  "promote"  and  i 
-encourage".    Noticeably  absent  are  words  such  as  certify,  establish, 
replace  or  manage.    As  in  so  many  other  areas,  the  role  of  government 
in  apprenticeship  has  evolved  beyond  the  intentions  of  those  who  drafted 
the  original  legislation. 
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Because  it  is  the  industry  which  depends  most  upon  effective 
trainijig  programs,  it  should  be  the  industry*s  responsibility  to* 
operate  such  programs.    The  role  of  the  Federal  government  in 
apprenticeship  and  training  should  be  very  limited.    Areas  where  the 
Federal  government  could  be  an  asSrt  to  promotion  of  apprenticeship 
and  training  are  support  of  proven  competence-based  programs,  advice 
and  assistance  in  affirmative  action  and  the  collection  and  distribu- 
tion of  manpower  needs  informati 

Currently  the  federal  government  is  more  of  a  detriment  than 
an  asset* 

 —  -In  -the  -area  of-af firroative  action,^  the  Federal  government  has 

chosen  the  strategy  of  imposing  arbitrary  quotas  for  the  inclusion 
of  females  and  minorities  in  the  construction  industry.  Because 
workers  entering  the  industry  do  so  through  apprenticeship  and  training 
programs  the  impact  of  government  action  on   those  progreuns  has  been 
disruptive.    The  strategy  has  served  to  alienate  the  industry  and 
has  not  been  effective  m  signif rcantly  increasing  either  opportunities 
or  employment  of  females  and  minorities.    AGC*s  position  is  that 
affirmative  action  as  enforced  by  the  Department  of  Labor  goes  well 
beyond  the  spirit  of  equal  opportunity.    To  the  extent  that  the 
Department  of  Labor  can  establish  a  reasonable  approach  to  affirmative 
action,  apprenticeship  and  training  can  be  enhanced.    What  th^  industry 
needs  is  qualified  candidates  regardless  of  race,  sex  or  nat:.onal 
origin. 

In  the  past  the  Department  of  Labor,  largely  through' the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA) ,  has  provided  candi- 
dates that  have  not  oeen  adequately  counseled,  screened  or  oriented 
for  participation  in  the  construction  industry.    CETA  seems 
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to  have  incorporated  bo  tiany  povorty-orientcd  prerequisites  to 
participation  that  the  program  is  almost  liseless  as  a  training  ve- 
hicle.   It  IS  AG<J*s  position  tnat  the  problems  in  CETA  are  too  large 
to  be  solved  piecemeal  and  that  a  new  approach  is  needed.    AGC  has 
followed  with  interest  recent  statements  on  the  Reaqan  Administration 
attitude  toward  CETA.       It  tippears  that  the  cu»'rent  novemont  toward 


reducing  funds  for  CETA  and  redirecting  existing  funds  to  promote 
private  sector  involvement  in  training  are  in  line  with  the  AGC  policy 
that  training  is  an  industry,  rather  than  government,  function.  If 
CETA  or  Its  replacement  can  provide  better  qualified  candidates  for 
jr^eting  manpower  requirements,  its  reason  for  being  is  more  lustifi- 


Another  appropriate  role  for  the  Federal  government  is 
supplying  usable  local  manpower  project loiris.     This  is  particularly 
true  as  It  relates  to  the  new  synthetic  fuels  industry.    This  means 
that  the  no'/ernrient  must  clarify  its  position  on  the  develop.-nent  of 
synthetic  fuels.     Once  there  is  a  clear  cut  policy  established,  the 
governnent  mwst  assist  m  the  prunotion  of  innovative  approaches  to 
training  such  as  the  modular  perforwianco  based  approach  ostablished 
and  mplenented  by  AGC.     During  1075,  AGC  developed  specific  steps 
which  needed  to  be  andert^iken  t^  meet  the  proiected  man{>ower  needs 
of  Project   Independr-rce .     Ci.'en  tht   current  climate  for  syiuhctir 
fuel  dGVelopment,   these  a tops  are  wv)rth  a  second  look.     They  are 
as  follows: 
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Refine  Its  energy  and  cnergygenerated  construction  plans 
so  as  to  identify  individual  construction  projects  by  facil- 
ity type,  size,^  timetable,  and  specific  geographic  location. 
The  latter  must  be  more  finite  than  merely,  "Wast  of  the 
Mississippi.  ** 

Develop  a  model  to  determine  the  approximate  number  of  workmen 
needed  by  trade  for  a  given  facility  type,  construction 
system  timetable,  and  size. 

Develop  a  model  to  determine  the  approximate  ry^mber  of  workmen 
available  by  trade,  geographic  area,  and  timetable. 
Should  the  algebraic  sum  derived  from  applications  of  these 
models  project-^a., manpower  deificency  m  one  or  more  trades 
for  a  given  pro3ect  and  geographic  area,  then: 

A.  Determine  the  specific  skills  of  any  such  trades  required 
* 

by  the  project. 

B.  Ascertain  the  quantity  and  timetable  requirements  for 
developing  these  skills. 

C.  Establish  m  the  project  viqinity  an  off-site  academic  anU 
xnanipulative  training  center  for  the  identified  ski lis ► 
Create  the  center  with  a  'simulated  construction  site 
environment. 

E.  Establish  performance  objectives  which  the  apprentice/ 
trainee  must  meet  prior  to  his  release  for  on-site  work 
and  experience. 

F.  Provide  on-site  employment  experience  m  the  skills  tr^iined 
so  as  to  achieve  proficiency  and  productivity. 
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G,  ^Advance  the  apprentice/trainee  monetarily  in  accordance 
with  his  achievement  of  skill  performance* 

H,  Certify  the  workman  in  the  specific  skills  for  which  he 
has  successfplly  met  the  minimum  performance  standards* 

I*    Provide  for  automatic  accreditation  and  acceptance  by  any 
trade  for  those  certified  skills  which  are  a  part^  of  such 
trade  <.n  any  given  area*  ' 
5^    Modify  standards  ;and  regulations  so  as  to  cause  the  above 

provisions  to  become  a  reality* 
fte  submit  tfuch  a  process  would  produce  a  qualified  and  productive 
%rorkerf  where  and  when  needed,  at  a  production/cost  ratio  equivalent 
to  a  qualified  tradesman*    It  would  provide  the  worker  with  a 
salable  -skill  from  which  he/she  can  further  his/her  employability 
by  subsequent  additional  training  in  the  remaining  skills  required' 
of  a  qualified  tradesmem  in  a  given  area*    Simultaneously «  it  would 
significantly  contribute  to  the  development  of  an  adequate  supply 
of  qualified  workers  for  one  of  the  largest  and  most  vital  industries 
of  our  economy* 

In  summary,  the  following  points,^ taken  from  AGC*s  Master 
Training  Concept  for  the  Construction  Industry,  represent  our  views 
relative  to  creating  an  effective  and  expedient  training  system  de<* 
signed  to  facilitate  increased  tr^ninguind  worker  productivity,  while 
optimizing  accessibility  to  construction  skills  for  all  Americans* 
1*    The  overall  objective  must  be  the  development  of  a  training 

system  which  will  provide  an  adequiite  supply  of  qualified  workers* 
2.    Apprentice  progr2uns  must  be  available  to  all  areas* 
3*    Entry  into  a  program  must  be  possible  from  all  societal  levels 

and  sectors* 
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'4«    Basic  (non-wor)c8fete)  training  should  be  a  requisite  to  onslte 
enploynent.  \ 

5«    Entrance  criteria  reflecting  aptitude  and  educational  achievement 
level  sufficient  to  progress  in  a  realistic  training  program 
nnist  be  utilized. 

6«    Apprenticeship  and  upgrading  training  must  be  primarily  concerned 

with  development  of  a  salable  skill. 
7,'  Training  must  be  relative  to, and  commensurate  with,  the  skills 

required  in  today's  marketplace. 
8«    Off-site  training  must  be  relevant  and  timely  with  on-site 

experiences* 

9.    Training  time  frames  must  be  commensurate  with  the  training  im- 
 parted  and  the  individual'^s  ability  to  progress. 

10.  Accelerated  entrance  and  advancement  in  apprenticeship  and 
training  programs  must  be  permitted  on  the  basis  of  performance 
testing. 

11.  The  training  system  must  utilize  today's  educational  and  coromuni- 
cative  technology,  media,  and  methodology. 

12«    Multi-craft  apprentice  and  training  centers  simulating 

a  construction  site  environment  should  be  utilized.  Establish- 
ment and  use  of  these  centers  must  be  predicated  on  the  premise 
of  off-site  academic  and  manipulative  training  with  a  controlled 
environment,  and  on-site  experiences  for  development  of  proficiency 
and  productivity. 

13.  tabor  organizations  must  be  permitted  to  refuse  dispatch  of  a 
craftsman  who  is  not  certified  for  the  specific  skills  required. 

14,  Employers  must  be  permitted  to  refuse  employment  of  a  worker  not 
certified  for  the  specific  skill  required. 
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15. )    Existing  journeymen  miTst  become  certified  in  alT  required 

skills, of  an  occupation  for  a  given  aren  to  be  eligible  for 
^       master  craftsman  status. 

16.  Local  sponsors  must  be  precluded  frrfm  imposing  requirements  in 
local  standards  which  deter,  either  in  spirit  or  in  fact,  the 
basic  philosophy  and  objectives  set  forth  in  the  national 
standards. 

17.  Local  standards  must  set  forth  the  criteria  which  constitutes  a 
salable  skill  m  a  given  area  so  as  to  establish  eligibility  of 
program  certification. 

18.  Standards  must  not  provide  a  maximum  eligibility  age.  Minimum 
age  should  be  sixteen  or  as  roquired  by  State  or  Federal  law. 

19.  National  apprenticeship  and  training  standards  should: 

A.  Dotormme  what  minimum  subskills  are  a  prerequisite  for 
certification  of  a  given  skill  training  program,  and 

B.  Provide  universally  validated  performance  testing,  criteria 
"and  system. 

20.  Periormance  criteria  must  mclufle  Jcope,  and  quality. 

-  21.     Accreditation  reciprocity  must  prevail'  between  training  pro<jr^ms 
so  as  to  permit  cnrollees  in  apprenticeship  and  training  programs 
to  move  from  one  area  to  another  with  f  »11  credit. 

22.  Uniform  subskills  and  reciprocity  for  same  must  be  provided  so 
as  to  permit  an  apprentice   to  change  his/her  selected  skill 
occupation  and  retain  credit  for  that  portion  of  completed 
training  which  is  common  to  the  newly-selerted  skill  or  occupation. 

23.  Standards  should  provide  the  minimum  criteria  for  tiualifjcd 
training  personnel. 

Attached  to  this  written  statement  are  the  following  documents 
which  we  request  be  included  for  the  record: 
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Proposed  Master  Training  Concept  for  the 
construction  Industry 


Eroployment  and  Earningsi  Bureau  of  l^ibcr 
Statistics,  March  1980,  p.  58 

:^3.       Unilateral  Trainee  Program  Guidelines  and 

Standards  »  , 

AGC  Competency-Based  Bricklaying  Training  Program 

^  f,        AQ?  Competency-Basod  Cement  Mason  Training  Program 

^  C.       AGC  Executive  Vice  President  Beatty's  May  6,  1980^ 
letter  to  Secretary  of  Labi '  Marshall 

ytf7.        AGC  Executive  Vice  Pres-ident  Beatty's  June  5,  1981 
'  letter  to  Secretary  of  Labor  Donovan 

These  docunents  provide  a  factual  basis  for  AGC*s  policy 

positions  aa  enunciated  m  our  statement. 


iNt**  Ir.  UiK  .^t«Tf«T.  ;  ej.ii  r^,  exhibits  *1,  "  \  • .  -iM 
weie  retMlrtcd  ;ri  the  TI le«    r"  tr.**  c^anittee  wher^"  th<v  wi.l  i** 
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Profll*  •  Construction  Industry 


8M«d  ca  •  1979  fiturcs  publlihtd  by  th«  Bureau  of  Labor  Stat  litter  the  con- 
tcruccloo  ludustry  r«pr«ttnti  lOZ  of  th«  U.S*  Gross  HationcI  Product. 

XTh«  industry  Mploys  spproxlastsly  5  allllon  psopU  rsprsssnting      of  th« 
tis^  O.S.  vork  fdrc«  «nd  2SX  of  th«  nation's  skilled  work  fo^s. 

The  dacs  bslov  shows  ths  svsrags  construction  ssployoant  by  industry  subdivision 
durlas  1979. 
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SfSCMl  Trsat  OAVKtm* 

Plumkwig.  ^Mtin|.  Air  can^itionmt 
P»if«tift|,  p«#«  4»c«ratM 
eiteirical  ««r% 

tUMfVy.  ttwtvtrti,  tf4tH«U«nAC 
IMiAf  «i4  ih«tt  'T>«ui  •«« 


490.7 
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151.0 
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1910,  p,  9t  \ 


During  tbs  d«cad«  of  th«  1960 *s  th«  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  sstlaatss  thst 
about  900»0OO  nW  jobs  will  b«  crsatad  for  construction  craft  workers.  (s«« 
table  on  proj-sc tod  growth  bslow).    tn  addition,  about  1.5  aillion  vacancies 
will  oc,cur  by  worlcers  leeving  the  industry  due  to  retirenent,  transfer  to  other 
industriee«  etc.    That  aeans  a  total  of  2.^  aillloa  nsw  ccoscrucsicn  crafts- 
persons  will  be  needed  by  1990. 
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coMtnictlon  put  in  pl«c«  roM  tP  «bouC  ^240  blUlpu  «t  tbr  «nd 
of  1979«    OpM  shop  COM  truce  Ion  did  60Z  of  tb«  vork  or  9144  bllUoa. 

lM«4  oa  firtrto  froa  FortuM  M«s«s1m  Uum  4,  1979)  sad  sources  «c  cb« 
XstloatX  AsfOdseioa  of  BoMbulld«r«  Cbc  voIum  put  in  fXsco  la  cb«  UowbuUdlng 
Ittduatry  is' about  5(3  bllUoo  in  1979.    Opts  abop  coaaCrucCioo  did  85Z  or  955. Z5. 
biinoB  of  tb«  cojtal  aaouaC.    TharOfora  tba  open  abop  aagMoc  of  cba  laduatzy 
did  about  5U  of  tb4  son-raaldoaeial  cooaCruceiOQ  durlag  1979* 

lalMlva  to  erainlas,  praaone  prograu  ara  jraduatlas  ooly  n  avaraga  of  60,000 
poopla  p«r  yaar.    Iwd  oo  ILS  aCaCiaeica  aoada  axlat  for  2.4  alUlon  crafCa* 
paraona  by  1990.    If  tba  praaant  rata  of  training  la  Mincainad  ovar  cha  naxt  . 
10  TMra  an  InaufficiattC  auabar  of  cbnaC ruction  cradaapaopla  (600,000)  will. 
raauXt.    Tbara  axiaCa  a  naad  £o  anCica  aora  paopla  into  cba  conatruction  tradaa 
Md  prpvida  ebas  wltb  Maalngful  and  ralativaly  ({uick  traininf. 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

1957  E  Strwt.  N  W  •  W«hington,  D  C  20006  •  (202)  393-20W  •  TWX  710  822  9406  AGC  WSH 
t 

tVAL  JtOAWCHETTt.^**^  THOMAS  E.  OAILEY.         VW#  ^«»d«fW  t  M  C  MOXewFU-S 

CA»l£S.XALSCJUar^«w^  JAMESH5fR0USt£r»n4*«Wc»P*««KtoM  MU801T  (i£ATTY  £»#o*c«w  Ow«c«>r 

'  May  6,  1980 

The  Honorable  F.  Ray  Marshall  ^ 

Secretary  of  Labor 

0,  S,  Department  of  Labor 

200  Constitution  Avenue 

Washington,  D.C.  20210 

Dear  Secretary-Marshall: 

*  -  So  that  you  will  better  understand  the  Associated  General 
Contractors  of  Anierica*s  (AGC)  recormendation  to  Congress  that 
It  not  fund  the -Off Ice  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance  Prcgraras 
^     (OFCC?)  prOBulgation  or  enforcement  of  goals,  quotas  or  time- 
tables for  vonen  \n  construction  until  such  tine  as  the  appren- 
ticeship system       producing  the  requisite  numbers  of  female 
crafrpersons  to  nfect  OFCCP  goals  for  women  in  construction,  we 
provide  the  following  information  which  includes  seme  additional 
recc-nstendjfttiorvs  * 

In  a  ^iarch         1980  letter  to  OFCCP,  AGC  consented  at  length 
on  OFCCP  proposed  changes  to  41  CFU  Part  60.    AGC  also  suggested 
that  OFCCP  take  {)ause  and  carefully  assess  its  compliance  program 
iSr  cS^struction^    We  made  observalions  then  that  by  ^^-^^ 
strean  of  proposed  new  5-9-^-^^°^»:.-^!L!"^!f  ^L^^.^^i^??!  in-"' 


2!  ir85:"^e  ta^e  this  oppor. 

Siity  to  reiterate  our  position  and  to  make  some  recommendations. 

DesDite  AGC's  Vigorous  disagreement  with  OFCCP' s  "goals'  of 
3  1  percent!  sio  ^rcLt  and  6.9  percent         ^FCCP' s  questionable 
liLsscintbf  Lhe  availability  of  women  to  the  industry,  our  ob^ec- 
?t"  w«  Ld  if  affir:aative  action.  .  AGC  labored  over  18  months  to 
ot^ain  lA^^approval  of  training  P^o^^^» 

Bight  be  made  m6re  realistically  approached.  AGC  is  moving  as  quicKiy 
as  possible  to  implement  these  programs. 
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y 

In  the  interini  w«  believe  recent  9AT  statistics  have  confirmed 
ACC's  original  prediction  about  the  availability  of  wonen  to  con- 
struction and  the  speed  with  which  they  can  be  placed  in  training 
-arid -on  the  job.    Only  J,  414  wonen  were  registered  construction 
apprentices  at  the  beginning  of  1979  and  only  too  few  women  are  now 
at  work  in  ccnstfbction.    Whether  one  subscribes  to  AGC's  computvj^on 
which  shew*  a  need  to  have  235,000  women  on  the  30b  by  March  31,  1981" 
to  meet  the  6,9  percent  goals,  or  accepts  OFCCP*  s  v:,ew  that  a  lesser 
but  indeterminate  ncnber  of  women  is  xequired,  it  is  obvious  to  all 
including  OFCSP  that  construction  cah  r^ot  'be  in  compliance  with  0?CCP_ 
goals  this 'year  or  next.    We  reaind  you  that  as  recently  as  February  5, 
1980,  at  a  hearing  06  the  House  Labor-HEW  Appropriations  Subccnanittee , 
Chairaan  Natcher  asked,  "Are  adequate  numbers  of  trained  female  worke« 
available  and  willing  to  enter  construction  work?"  'Mr.  Rougeau  replied, 
•Overall,  no,  not  to  meet  all  of  our  nationwide  goals  m  every  craft 
throughout  the  nation.    We  have  known  t.his  for  a  long  time,"  Vet,  OFCCP 
^olds  steadfast  to  the  position  that  it  will  review  1200  construction 
contractors  during  Fiscal  Year  1980  with  the  expectation  t.hat  goals  for 
i^enales  be  aet.    We  believe  such  a  policy  is  unrealistic  and  untenable. 

AGO  has  repeatedly  asked  OFCCP  to  do  t.he  research  needed  to  put  in 
place  goals  that  reflect  the  realities  of  the  situation.    Our  concerns 
were  voiced  prior  to  implementation  of  the  goals  for  vomen  m  May,  1978 
and  were  ignored.    We  have  expressed  our  concerns  since  that  date. 
Again,  to  no  avail.    AGC  and  members  of  Congress  have  been  advised 
repeatedly  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  power  to  revise  the 
goals  downward  or  upward  when  conditions  warrant.    We  believe  the  time 
1^  at  hand*  for  the  Secretary  to  initiate  the  revision    of  the  goals.  ^ 

Accordingly *AGC  asks  OFCCP  to  do  the  following,  and  to  work  with 
AGC,  to  create  a  nor*  realistic  compliance  structure  for  construction:, 

1.    OFCCP  should  hold  m  abeyance  implementation  of  proposed  rule 
7q  and  other  regulations  designed  to  increase  pFCCP  Durisdic- 
tion  over  construction  contractors.    Given  the  l^ck  of  women 
available  to  the  industry,  we  believe  that  it  ib  ill-advised 
to  extend  requirements  within  the  contractor's  workforce  when 
present  goals  are  impossible  of  attainment.,  Further,  we  be- 
lieve this  action  to  be  required  based  upon  t.he  admissions  by 
your  staif  that  rule  7q  and  others  were  not  clearly  presented 
•    to  the  public  when  issued  in  proposed  form.    We  believe  the 
public  and  the  construction  industry  should  have  an  .opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  likes  of  7q,  the  coverage  of  non-craft  con- 
struction personnel,  and  other  regulations  with  the  full  back^ 
ground  as  to  OFCCP  purpose  and  intended  node  of  i.-aplementation . 
An  after-the-fact  explanation  published  with  t.he  final  rule  will 
not  benefit  the  OFCCP,  women  or  the  const^ction  industry. 

2      OFCCP  should  immediately  initiate  the^  research  necessary  tc   '  ^ 
establish  validly  set  goals  for  wcnen  (and  minorities).  Last 
summer,  as  part  of  the  now  defunct  OFCC?  Work-ing  Committee, 
AGC  made  this  suggestion.    We  again  made  the  suggestion  in  a 
^et-er  to  OFCCP.  dated  November  6,  1979  when  we  commented  on-< 
pro^sed  minority  goals.    Unfortunately,  to  date,  the  recon- 
sendaticn  has  been  ignored. 
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The  Honorable  F«  Ray  Ma^^ahAll 


Hay  6,  1910 
Pag*  thr— 


*  AGO  baliavas  that  until  the  research  is  Initiated  and 
  -'untiX  the  goals  are  validly  drawn,  the  subject  of  goals  ' 

will  properly  reaain  an  area  of  contention*  Despite 
representations  to  the  contrary,  contractors  are  reviewed 
by  orcCP  field  staff  with  the  absolute  expectation  that 
the  goals  be  met*    We -believe  it  is  unfair  to  require 
contractors  to  meet  goals  when  O^CCP  has  admitted  they  can 
not  be  .met*    It  is  unfair  to  reqtiire  burdensome  paper  ex- 
ercises as  well* 

W*  al80*femind  you  that  by  current  DOL  admissions  the  goals 
"  were  basically  reached  ih  trying  to  settle  litigation  that  * 
had^been  filed  against  CX)L  by  several  women's  organizations 
and  wer^  based  on  unreliable  data*^   Such  a  situation  compels 
the  development  of  validated  goals  to  replace  what  presently 

*  exist  as  arbitrary,  unrealistic  goals; 

We  attach  for  your  review  oilr  previous  recommendation  Jto 
'OFCCP  in  a  memo  dated  Augvist  29,  197^  for  statisticsxto 
be  developed  as  a  cocgponent  in  the  establishment  of  valid 
g^ls*  .  '  .  0 

3*    OFCCP  should  voluntarily  suspend  the  goals  and  timetables 
until  the  goals  are^validated*    It  is  ludicrous  to  enforce 
a  regulation  that  can  not  be  complied  with*    It  is  unfair 
to  penalize  anyone  for  failure  to'  compJ.y  with  arbitrary 
goals,  especially  when  enforced  as  though  they  are  qaotas* 

4«    OFCCP  should  de'ine  its  meaning »of  "good  faith"*  AGC^ 
undorstands  that  DOL  has    discussed  with  Congressman 
PerkinS/  Chairman,  House  Education  and  Labor  Committee » 
OFCCP  implementation  of  the  women's  goals  program  for 
construction  end  that  DOL  has    assured  him  that  no  con- 
.    tractor  will  be  penalized  if  he  can  show  "good  faith".  * 
Despite  the  assurances  to  Cong'.'essman  Perkins*  AGC  feels 
that  a  more  definite  measure  or  standard  of  good  faith 
than  the  16  affirmative  action  ste^s  must  be  developed. 
We  reiterate,  'that  at  the  national  level  we  have  n,ever 
heard  an  inconsistent  statement  regarding  Uie  aeariiiig  of 
good  faith,  but  at  the  local  level  the  field  staff  imple- 
ments their  own  subjective  measure  of  "good  faith".  ,  We 
believe  e  more  precise  measure  of  "good  faith"  must  be 
defined  and  implemented  in  the  compliance,  reviews.  At 
present  the  standard  is  too  vague  and  too  arbitrary 


AGC  *fishes  tb  work  with  OFCCP  to  develop  an  effective  affirma-, 
tive  action  program  for  construction.    We  believe  that  is  mu^t  begin 
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Th«  Honorable  r*  Ray  Marshall'  ^ 
May  6,  1980 
9ag«  four 

with  tha  abova.  AGC  raconnands  that  thasa  actions  be  taken  ixDoiadi- 
ataly.  « 


Sincerely,  - — 


Hubert  Beatty  W 
Executive '  Director 


cc:    Honorable  Carl  0*  Perkins 

honorable  William  H«  Natcher  ^ 
Mambars,  House  Labor-REK 
Appropriations-  Subcoaaoittee 

Snclosura 
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THOMAS  E  DA2£V  ftwo*r*  H  C  HEiDE?^^  S«™o' Vic#  Pw«lc«<  RICHAHO  S.  PEPPER.  IV«  P<«d«nf 

£.W  McKENZa.  Trmaunr  HlSEBT  SEA7TY.  Exteuivt  VVe  Pi^utr* 

June  5,  1981 


The  ^Honorable  Rayiaond  J.  Donovan   ^ 

Secretarx^pf^L-abar^  -   ' 

parsnent  of  L5ibor 
200  Constitution  Avenue*  N.W. 
Washington,  D.  C.  20210 

Dear  .Mr.  Secretary: 

On  May  11,  1981,  the  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
Aaerica  (AGC)  participated  m  a  briefing  at  the  U.  S.  Department 
of  La.bor  (DDL)  concerning  its  proposed  changes  to  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance  Progra^is  (OFCC?)  rules.  Attendees 
were  requested  to  provide  conanents  and  reconccendations  regarding 
the  proposed  rule  changes.    We  appreciate  your  willingness  to 
consult  with  employers  who  are  directly  impacted  by  OFCCP. 

After  careful  review  of  the  tentative  DOL  proposals  to  amend 
OFCCP  rules,  it  is  AGC*s  overwhelming  concern, that  modifications 
as  currently  envisioned  do  not  go  far  enough  toward  solving  tne 
problems  they:  confront  federa lly- involved  ^ employer s ,  and  construc- 
tion contractors  in  particular.    Those  who  must  comply  with  the 
morass  of  rules  and  procedures  administered  by  the  OFCCP  will  not 
be  greatly  assisted  by  the  proposed  rule  -"hanges.    At  best  the 
changes  may  eliminate  a  few  paper  work  requirements  for  g  handful 
of  contractors  who  would  fall  below  anv  of  the  proDosed  threshold?. 
Amending  the  'rules  would  essentially  leave  intact  a  punitive  neg- 
ative system  that  inflates  costs,  produces  re£uns  of  worthless 
paper,  and  does  nothing  to  create  3ot  opportunities  for  the  indi- 
viduals it  seeks  to  protect. 

"    It  is  AGC's  contention  that  the  affirmative  action  objective 
behind.  Executive  Order  11246  has  been  unlawfully  distorted  by  tne 
arbitrary  aoplication  of  rules  and  practices  which  e.'nphasize  enforce 
ment  and  which  far  exceed  the  bounds  of  authority  delegated  to  OFCCP 
As  an  alternate  to  the  administration's  proposals  to  amend  OFCCP 
rules,  AGC  urges  the  Secretary  to  develop  a  new  executive  order  to 
replace  Executive  Order  11246. and  the  unlawful  arbitrary  enforcement 
mechanism  that  has  resulted  thereunder. 
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The  Honorable  Rayrtiond  J.  Donovan 
June  5,  19S1 
Page  Two 


AGC*s -reconsaetida'Cion  for  a  new  executive  order  is  based  upon 
careful  analysis  ofg^the  negative  thrust  of  Executive  Order  11246  and 
the  applicatiJJ>n  of^Vi<ts  implementing  rules  which  have  culminated 
in  an  uncoi>st?iJtutioi^al  punitive  enforcement  program. 

AGO  an'd  its  B,S0O  members  axe  committed  to  a  positive  effective 
affirmative  action  program.    Toward  that  end,  the  AGC  has  throughout 
the  years  attempted  to  work  with  the  OFCCP  to  create  such  an  envi- 
ronment and  progreun  for  construction.    For  example,  in  recognition 
of  the  inherent  ^fficulties  that  arise  when  compliance  nhligatiom  — 
are  dispersjt^S  tbrnnfrhout-manv  cuuLragtXng  agencies,  AGC  supported 
the  consolidation  of  compliance  authority  in  one  agency,  the  OfCCP. 
It  had  been  AGC's  hope  that  central  administration  of  the  program- 
,would  better  enable  the  government  to  work  with  each  industry  to 
achieve  affirmative  action.    Instead,  AGC  has  observed  the  develop- 
ment of  OFCCP's  punitive  enforcement  mechanism.    In  fact,  the  effec- 
tiveness and  success  of  the  current  program  has  been  measured  by 
the  past  director  of  OFCCP  in  terms  of  the  number  of  back  pay  awards 
(11  million  dollars),  contractor  debarments,  and  conciliation  agree- 
ments achieved  after  the  consolidation.    The  past  Director  stated 
the  record  speaks  for  itself .enforcement  has  been  the  name  of  the 
game,  not  affirmative  action.    Ironically,  the  Director  has  never 
compiled  or  released  statistics  which  indicate  the  number  of  women 
and  minorities  who  have  been  able  to  find  jobs  because  of  the  current 
OFCCP  emphasis. 

OFCCP^'s  "mind-set"  has  precluded  adoption  of  any  positive 
comments  Srom  construction  or  other  industries  that  would  result 
in  an  effective  affirmative  action  program.    For  example,  OFCCP  has 
imposed  upon  construction  a  set  of  nationwide  goals  for  employment 
of  women  in  construction.    Currently  the  on-site  goals  is  ^.9%  for 
each  and  every  craft. 

In  1977  OFCCP  first  proposed  the  goals  for  women  as  3.1% 
initially,  then  5.01  and  6.9%  in  the  second  and  third  years.  This 
was  sai4l^  be  based  upon  census  data  and  other  OFCCP  research. 
However,  AGC  research  which  included  data  obtained  from  all  construc- 
tion trade  unions  indicated  there  w;i<i  0.1%  fein^le  n*rtiCip2tion  m 
.on-site  construction.    This  should  have  compelled  a  more  irealistic 
set  of  goalis.    AGC  maintained  that  the  6.9%  goal  was  so  excessive 
that  it  was  not  capable  of  achieve_inenj;_^d^Jthat.  lower  goals^  should-  — 
be-esrabirsli^dr 

AGC  outlined,  m  good  faith/  the  problem  for  OFCCP.  However, 
on  April  7,  1978,  OPCC?  publ-ished  its  goals  as  OFCCP  originally 
proposed.  1 
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The  Honorable  Rayraond  J.  Donovan 

June  5,  1981  * 
Page  Three 

It  was  not  until  February  5,  1980  that  the  Director  of  OPCC? 
adaitted  b«fore  the  House  Labor-HEW  (now  labor-HHS)  Appropriations 
Subconmittee  that  "the  goals  in  the  construction  program  are  goals 
which  we  admit  are  not  necessarily  basea  on  hard  data  w^ich,'*** 
Sirobtained  by  the  Department  or  .any  other  group.-    The  Director 
also  admitted  the  goals  were  "really  a  figure  that  we  reached  in 
trying  to  settle  the  litigation  that  had  been  filed  against  us  by 
se^erll  women's  organizations,"    Finally,  an^^/*!??^"  ^°  J^,^ 
question  as  to  whether  ^re  are  adequate  numbers 
worJcers  available"  and  willing  to  enter  construction  it  was  stated 
^Silr"v2rJlI ,  no,  not  to  «eet  all  of  our  nationwide  9oal.  in  every 
craft  throughout  the  nation.    We  have  known  this  for  a  long  time, 
^^^^SdSeSr.    It  is  apparent  that  such  a  9°*^* JV^tea^s  neither 
o^nted  toward  affirmative  action,  nor  was  it  "tablished  i«  jood 
faith. •    Such  a  method  of  "goals"  setting  cannot  withstand  judicial 
scrutiny  and  is  clearly  unconstitutional. 

^  After,  a  comprehensive  analysis  of  all  OFCCP  rules  «|f ^P"^^^^** ' 
it  becomes  apparent  that  one  rule  adopted  in  bad  faith  taints  the 
entire  system  of  OFCCP  regulations  and  practices. 

The  entire  compliance  program  for  construction  supposedly 
fun=tISn."n'?S.  theory  tha?  if. .  contractor  ""f'f^'^e'  f 
faith  afforts  the  contractor  will  achieve  its  goals.    The  cruel 
iwnv  for  ranstructidn  contractors  and  members  of  minority  and 
iSSSn's  gr^ps  is  that  OFCCP  Icnows  and  has  taovn  that  its  construction 
goals  can  not  be  met. 

OFCCP  has  counted  its  success  by  the  number  of  conciliation 
agreement  that  are  signed.    These  provide         "."f^^'^P  ^j^e- 
which  simply  confirm  a  quota  program,  at  even  higher  levels.  MaKe 
up  goalsbn  top  of  existing  goals  only  make  compliance  even  more 
impossible. 

T<-  i«  AGC»s  view  that  the  OFCCP  program  and  its  rules  and 
practices  are  repme  l^h  abuses  similar  to  the  above     Xn  reality, 
Se  only  «2^s  to  wipe  the  slate  clean  of  these  unlawful  rules  and 
^acticcs  irto  issuS  a  new  executive  order,  replacing  Executive 
Order*ii246.   —  — 


XGC  Buaaests  that  a  new  executive  order  specifically  focus  upon 

practi^l'Sllir^t^^:  act?In  ^^-^J^i-^*  «ii,^-^^^?Se"£e^ 
use  of  an  enforcement  program.    Such  an  aPProach  ^as  the  benefit  ot^_ 
ftfferina  to  interested  parties  a  positive  rather  than  a  negative  pro 
^f!     Such  an  executive  order  would  concentrate  on  the  creation  of 

objectives  are  shared  by  the  Administration. 
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Th«  Honorabl«  Raymond  J.  Donovan 
Jun«  5,  1981 
P*g«  Four 


A6C  recognizes  the  complicated  and  sensitive  nature  of  any 
proposed  change  to  the  affirmative  action  program.    The  administration 
is,  of  course #  confronted  with  the  need  to  address  the  "midnight 
regtUations"  as  promulgated  by  the  previous  administration  on 
Decenber  30#  1980  and  to  eliminat<i' wasteful #  costly  and  unproductive 
regtilations*    AGC  recommends  that  the  Secretary  withdraw  the  package 
of  "midnight  regulations*  which  are  now  scheduled  to  go  into  effect 
on  June  29,  1981*    That  action  should  be  followed  by  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  current  program  with^the  objective  «f  developing  a  new 
f raaework . f or  afficmative  action. 

A  small  group  of  AGC  representatives  would  like  to  meet  with 
your  staff  to  Outline  additional  specific  points  of  OFCCF  abuse 
and  to  detail  a  possible  approach  to  a  positive  program  under  a 
new  executive  order. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you. 


cc:    T.  Timothy  Ryan#  Solicitor  of  Labor 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

As  I  understand  your  position,  it  is  basically  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  neither  really  run  the  training  programs  nor  fund  it; 
that  its  role  should  be  basically  to  promotional  activities  or  statisti- 
cal information  such  as  manpower  shortages;  is  that  basically  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Fay.  That  is  basically  correct. 

RealizeTRat  we  iiftlie  union  sector,  our  industry  has  the  highest 
number  of  participating  apprenticeship  programs,  xvhich  are  all 
sponsored  bv  the  industry.  We  pay  the  bill  ourselves. 

Senator  Quayle.  On  page  9,  you  talk  about  moving  away  from 
the  CETA  program  into  having  training  as  an  industry  function. 

Now,  in  your  industry,  as  far  as  you  are  concerned,  the  CETA 
has  been  a  failure,  correct?  The  people—I  think  you  said  in  your 
testimony  that  the  people  that  they  trained  were  really  ill-trained 
and  you  had  to  do  it  all  over  again? 

Mr.  Fay,  In  general  that  is  correct. 

Senator  Quayle.  So— from  your  viewpoint,  the  CETA  pn^ram, 
as  it  is  presently  run,  has  not  been  of  any  benefit  to  training 

Ersonnei  or  providing  opportunities  to  people  that  would  not  have 
d  it;  is  that  basically  it? 

Mr.  Fay.  We  do  not  feel  that  the  benefit  has  been  equal  to  the 
cost. 

There  are  certainly  some  programs  that  have  been  cost-effective, 
and  we  have  received  qualified  people  from,  them.  Our  problem  is, 
though,  in  many  areas,  we  have  seen  programs  where  the  local 
municipal  governments  have  CETA  grants.  What  they  are  doing  is 
actually  construction  work  that  should  be  bid  by  the  private  sector. 
When  the  money  is  gone,  the  people  are  gone,  and  they  have  never 
O   ived  1  hour  of  real  training,  so  they  do  not  become  assimilated 


Sincerely, 
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in  our  work  force  and  all  that  is  happening 's  work  that  should 
have  been  done  by  the  private  sector  has  been  done  by  ocal  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  there  has  been  no  benefit  from  either  side. 

^^^Jator-QuAYLE.  Do  you  have  some  specific  examples  of  where 
CCTA  employees  have  actually  done  work  that  you  think  should 
have  been  done  by  the  private  sector  and  did  not? 

Mr.  Fay  I  have  seen  them  personally,  but  we  will  certainly  give 
vou  a  list  of  many  areas  where  that  has  happened. 
^  SenaSr  QuAVLE.  I  would  like  to  have  that  for  the  record,  from 
your  viewpoint,  specific  examples  of  where  work  has  been  done  by 
Government  CETA  workers  that  it  really  should  have  been  bid  out 
to  contractors. 

Mr.  Fay.  We  will  see  that  you  get  that. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  certainly  would  appreciate  that. 

[The  following  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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THE  ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  OF  AMERICA 

1957  E  Street.  N.W.  •  Waihington.  D  C  20006  •  1202)  393-2040  •  TWX  710  822-9406  AGC  WSH 
'    "mOMASEDAILEY.fWjr*  H  C  HEIDCNFELS,  S«m)r  W* /V«<d*rK  RiCHARO  S  PEPPER.  Wor  P^irtlrt 

CW  McKENZC  7wMuT4t  HUBERT  BCATTY.  £x«a«4«  Vie*  PrMdrX 


August  31,  1981 


The  Honorable  Dan  Quayle 

Chairman  Subcommittee  on  Employment 

and  Productivity 
Comiittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

4230  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building  -> 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman: 

On  June  15,  1981  AGC  general  contractor  Robert  Fay 
testified  before  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 
on  matters  relating  to  construction  'industry  traiiiing."  During 
that  testimony  the  topic  of  CETA  was  discussed,  and  you  requested 
that  AGC  provide  you  with  examples  of  CETA  abuses.     In  response 
to  that  request  an  example  is  inclosed. 

AGC  appreciates  the  opportunity  to  present  its  positions 
on  employment  and  training  issues  to  your  subcommittee,  and 
would  welcome  any  future  opportunity  to  do  so  again. 

Sincerely, 

Christopher  Engquist 

Assistant  Director 

Manpower  and  Training  Services 

Enclosure 

cc:     Ingrid  Voorhecs 

CE:tnw  ) 
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TM|  NIW  TO«K  »TAf  e  •Ult.OlNO  Cma»TI« 

ASSOCIATED  GENERAL  CONTRACTORS  •  F  AMERICA 

July  30.  1981 


Mr,  Engquist 
Assistant  Director 
>tapo%*r  S-Training  Services 
.  AOC  of  Aarrica,  Inc. 
1957  E  Street »  S,  W. 
Washington,  0.  C.  20006 

Dear  Mr,  Engquist: 

In  response  to  the  call  for  Infonaatlon  on  CETA  activities  in  this  State, 

provWe  a  brief  synopsis  of  the  CETA  activity  at  Potsdam,  Nev  York 
(ENR,  October  23,  l^SO), 

In  cooperation  with  the  New  York  State  Chgter,  AC3C,      J^"^  "^^^^.P*^"" 
ticns  in  respect  to  the  proposed  use  of  CETA  en^loyees  by  the  yill»8«         . . 
piSdaTirrkonstructlng  its  water  facilities.   After  discussions  w 
J6h^  AOC,  we  sou^St'acfiierence  by  the  Village  to  t^L'^Slr  la^vea^s  of 
Labor  Law  which  requirci  dispensation  if  ejoloy  of  wortown  under  la  years  ot 
aK  is1^n?e5lated    Ihe  statute  also  reqiires  paywnt  of  prevail  ng  wages 
Td  frin«s^  pSbl  c  work.   In  addition,  we  discussed  the  manner  in  which  the 
SSrk  wa?^  bS  Soc,)llshfd  with  Rist-Frost  A5sociates.  the  o>nsultant  of 

A  ^dd^d^to^  r^i^'^.^'^^^^^ 

SplSy^^lA  short;  to^^gct  at  the  'dam  surfaces,  a  dewatenng  cot^  ex  was^n- 
stVictid    A£?er  soni  back-and- forth  between  this  Association  and  Wst-Frojt 
Jhlch  resulted  in  n»difications  to  the  bid  docunents  for  the  work  to  be  con- 
tracted out  bids  were  taken.   ^V^»^6er  Visconti  was  awarded  the  water  treatnient 
JlSt  fo^h-l/f  rdmonr?*iii>er  Schickel  was  awarded  the  dan  "fety  elenent  for 
r^rte?  of  a  mllion  dollars.   Although  cori)lned  bids  were  solicited,  the  separ^ 
ate  bids  on  the  two  elements  when  cotbined  produced  the  lowest  price. 

Twenty-two  CETA  esployees  are  engaged  in  the  work  cn  the  dam  face  Initially 
24  weVc  involved    TVo  were  discharged  for  disciplinary  reasons    The  OT^  forces 
^e  direitedTiite  by  a  carpenter  foreman  and  a  labor  foreman  drawi  from  the 
bStldinTtSde.  ...ideJit  inS^!  LowTtnce  ^---ty    -^-:2i:,"^;rS2Vi Ua^^der- 
^irrano^rUnr  resulted  from  neeotiations  between  the  trades  and  the  Miiage  wnccr 
bTfore  t^e       Aof  atpters  made  official  representations  in  respect 
to  the  Potsdam  project. 

The  Village  officials  mvolyed  in  this  project  "''|"«<»„Sie«J''tK^y'^inT;" 
of  the  CETA  eroloyees  and  with  the  arrangeoent  In  general,  itowever, 
?ite  CEWfi^  «11  r^S  out  on  Decert,er  1.   The  Village  nc«  seeks  funds  else- 
vAere  to  cooplete  the  v.ork  on  the  dan. 
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Other  «cpcrience$  with  CETA,  especially  in  the  Westchester-Mid-Hudson  area 
were  related  to  AGC  Staff  early  on.   Ojt  principal  poaplaint  was,  of  course, 
utilization  of  CETA  forces  to  constnict  public  worics  without  application  of 
tJie  provisions  of  sututes  which  apply  to  cexitract  construction.  Of  especial 
Interest  to  us  was  the  direct  hire  of  our  tradcsnen  to  "cooplement"  the  CETA 
forces.   The  Westchester  projects  involved  the  hire  of  unen^>loyed  building 
tradestaen  who  were  then  paid  prevailing  wages.   The  CETA  enployecs  were  paid 
fldniiauBn  wage. 

Should  you  desire  additional  infonnation  on  the  Potsdam  project,  please  let 


cc:  Officers 
Counsel 

Senator  Quayle.  As  a  summary,  you  really  feel,  as  far  as  the 
training  aspect  of  the  Federal  role,  it  should  be  nonexistent?  Would 
that  apply  across  the  board,  or  are  you  speaking  just  basically  for 
your  industry? 

What  I  am  trying  to  get  to  is  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
in  training. 

Mr.  Fay.  Well,  your  role  has  to.be  to  try  to  help  us  sponsor  and 
use  innovative  .processes.  For  too  many  years  we  have  been  chained 
to  ^  time-oriented  program,  and  this  does  not  work.  We  need  our 
competency-based  programs,  with  no  regard  to  time.  Let  the  person 
,  proceed  at  his  own  pace. 

The  important  thing  in  our  industry  is  to  bring  people  in,  wheth- 
er they  are  disadvantaged  or  wherever  they  come  from  and  what- 
ever race  or  color  they  happen  to  be.  We  have  to  get  them  first  of 
all  trained  in  a  salable  skill  so  when  they  come  on  our  job  site, 
they  have^a^skilL  thajLisjcommjensurate^with  the^evel  of  pay  that 
we  are  going  to  pay  them,  so  that  they  wifl  Be  productive  and  the" 
big  word  with  us  is  a  constant  unit  cost  for  our  work,  whatever  the 
unit  happens  to  be.  So  in  that  respect,  now,  the  Government  can 
help  us  in  screening  processes;  they  can  help  us  by  not  just  giving 
us  arbitrary  quotas  and  we  expect  to  see  this  many  faces  on  the 
job;  help  us  get  the  people  there  who  we  can  train  and  give  a. 
salable  skill  and  from  there  they  will  have  upward  mobility  and 
become  a'  viable  part  of  our  work  force.  That  is  what  we  need  to 
have  the  Government  help  us  do. 

Senator  Quayle.  Have  the  Government  give  you  the  bodies  and 
you  will  train  them?  \ 

Mr.  Fay.  No,  do  not  just  give  us  bodies.  But  help  us  in  screening 
so>  that  we  get  bodies  who  are  going  to  be  adaptable  and  usable  in 
our  industry  and  also  help  us  get  away  from  this  old  time-oriented 
apprenticeship  concept. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  certainly  appreciate  your  coming.  As  we  pro- 
ceed, I  hope  that  you  will  stay  in  communication  with  us  as  we 
continue  our  review. 


us  know. 


F^ul  B.  Richards 
Managing  Director 
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Mr.  Fay.  We  will  certainly  do  that,  and,  again,  thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  be  here.  * 

Senator  QuXyle.  Thank  you. 

Samuel  J.  Hebdo. 
.  Go  ahead  and  proce^. 

STATEMENT  OF  SAMUEL  J.  HEBDO,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
CENTRAL  OHIO  CHAPTER,  ASSOCIATED  BUrLDERS^A^CQN,^ 
TRACTORS,  INC,  CENXRAL  OHIO  €HAPTER;^C0T:IIMBUS,  OHIO, 
ACCOMPANIED  BY^ JOHN  REED,  DIRECTOR,  GOVERNMENTAL 
RELATIONS  DEPARTMENT,  WASHINGTON,  D,C, 
Mr.  Hebdo.  Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my 
name  is  Samuel  J.  Hebdo,  and  I  am  executive  director  of  the 
Central  Ohio  Chapter  of  the  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors, 
Inc.  [ABCn.  I  am  accompanied  today  by  John  Reed,  who  is  the 
director  or  our  Governmental  Relations  Department  here  m  Wash- 
ington, D.C 

First,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wo,uld4|^e  to  commend  you  and  the  other 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  holding  these  hearings  9n  em- 
ployment and  training  issues.  ABC  feels  it  is  important  to  critically- 
examine  our  Government's  past  performance  in  this  area,  and  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  in  this  regard. 

I  am  speaking  today  not  only  on  behalf  of  ABC's  16,000  construc- 
tion industry  contractors,  subcontractors,  and  suppliers  nationwide, 
but  also  for -the  over  170  formerly  unemployed  participants  in- 
volved in  the  title  VII  CETA  program*!  directed  in  the  central 

Ohio  area.  ^  ,  i 

ABC  of  central  Ohio  has  conducted  federally  approved  appren- 
ticeship programs  for  the  past  12  years.  Because  of  our  record  for 
serving  the  people  over  the  years,  many  community  agencies  and 
organizations  such  as  the  Community  Action  Agencies  of  Ohio,  the 
Bureau  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation,  the  work  incentive  program, 
"  bands  on.  the  Urban  League,  and  others  have  sought  our  help  over 
the  years  to  train  and  employ  the  unemployed. 

During:  the  past  12  years,  when  the  local  unions  were  forced  to 
cancel  various  umbh  apprenticeship-programs-because  ofUaclL_Qf. 


work,  they  sent  me  many  of  their  apprentices  for  employment  with 
our  members.  Because  of  the  continuing  support  ABC  and  I  have 
given  to  this  cause  over  the  years,  the  CESTA  Private  Industry 
Council  [PIC],  staff,  urged  me  to  develop  and  implement  a  private 
sector  initiative  program  [PSIP],  for  them.  t  u  j 

My  first  instinct  was  to  refuse  because  of  the  complaints  1  had 
heard  over  the  years  from  other  program  operators  about  the 
horrendous  amount  of  paperwork,  recordkeeping,  and  regulatory 
problems  encountered  in  the  administration  of  a  CETA  program. 
However,  I  was  assured  that  the  CETA  title  VII  program  was  a 
brandnew  approach  and  was  much  simpler  to  implement  and  en- 
force. Unfortunatelv,  I  believed  them,  and  I  accepted  the  challenge 
to  Letter  serve  my  fellow  man.  •    i  r  j 

We  were  successful  in  the  competitive  process  and  received  fund- 
ing of  $1.4  million  to  start  our  program  for  fiscal  year  1980.  At  the 
end  of  the  first  year,  we  had  been  successful  in  placing  more  people 
on  unsubsidized  employment  than  any  other  CETA  program  in  the 
State,  and  this  was  during  the  worst  recessionary  period  our  State 
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had  seen  in  the  last  30  years.  Over  58  .percJent  of  our  program 
participants  were  eventually  placed  in  unsubsidized  privat^sector 
employment.  This  figure  compares  with  a  national  average  of  41 
percent  and  a  State  average  of  25  percent  for  programs  similar  to 
^ours  which^Yve  the  rural  areas  of  the  State.  We  accomplished 
this  an^j  returned  $228,158  to  the  State  in  unused  funds. 

More  than  from  the  numbers  themselves,  t  took  satisfaction  from 
knowing  that  we  had  enriched  the  lives  of  each  and  every  person 
who  had  spent  a  week  or  more  with  us  before  leaving  the  program 
for  various  reasons. 'Young  people  desi)erately  in  need  of  aijob  skill, 
some  of  whom  didn't  even  know  what  a  job  was,  were  given  the 
chance  to  learn  a  skill. 

I  witnessed  alcoholics  on  the  road  to  health  trying  to  set  them- 
selves on  a  new  path  of  life;  exconvicts  who  had  been  condemned 
by  thjBir  fellow  man  and  refused  elnployment  because  of  their  past 
records  jvere  turned  completely  around.  I  saw  disabled  vets  openly 
cry  and  embrace  me  for  being  given  an  opportunity  to  enrich  and 
better  their  lives.  And  last,  I  saw  the  senior  citizens  of  our  State,, 
who  had  been  forgotten  by  many,  finally  given  a  chance  to  share 
the  knowledge  and  experience  of  a  lifetime  with  their  younger 
counterparts. 

The  program  was  a  tremendous  success  and  we  received  acco- 
lades from  every  corner  of  the  State  for  our  performance  and 
accomplishments.  Even  a  Washington-based  representative  of  the 
AFL-CIO  told  me  personally  that  there  was  no  doubt  we  had  done 
a  fine  job  and  he  was  only  sorry  that  I  was  with  ABC  and  not  the 
AFL-CIO.  But  the  central  Ohio  private  sector  initiative  program 
no  longer  exists.  We  closed  it  down  earlier  this  year  because  of  our 
inability  to  cope  with  the  bureaucratic  bungling  and  contradictory 

demands  placed  on  us.      -  y   

Mr.  Chairman,  what  happened  to  the  central  Ohio  title  VII 
program  is  a  disheartening,  confusing,  and  complicated  story.  It  is 
even  more  confusing  to  try  to  relate  the  details  in  a  coherent 
fashion,  but  let  me  try. 

In  February  1980,  after  months  of  contract  negotiations  and 
eventual  agreement  between  our  Private  Industry  Council,-  the 
— State  Office-of  Manpower  Development, J)ur  prime  sponsor,  and  the 
Department  of  Labor,  both  at  the  regional  and  nationanevel;  our 
central  Ohio  private  initiative  program  opened  its  doors  to  its  first 
participants. 

In  February  1980,  the  agreed-upon  description  of  the  program 
our  participants  were  involved  in  was  work -experience.  In  June 
1980,  our  Private  Industry  Council  was  notified  that  the  regional 
DOL  office  requested  xxsio  change  the  program  title  to  read  voca- 
tional exploration,  which  would  really  have  little  impact  on  us 
other  than  requiring  us  to  go  through  all  our  files  and  change  the 
wording  of  our  contracts  and  other  papers.  This,  however,  was  not 
a  simple  task. 

This  also  .delayed  the  placement  of  our  participants  in  unsubsi- 
dized work  for  further  schooling  by  2  full  weeks.  Thus,  they  had  to 
remain  at  our  school  at  the  same  time  other  participants  were 
joining  the  program,  causing  tremendous  strains  on  our  facilities 
and  our  staff. 
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On  the  same  day  we  complied  with  the  request,  I  sent  a  letter  to 
15  labor  organizations  in  the  central  Ohio  area  informmg  them  of 

^*^f  had'l^n  informed  that  the  regulations  required  consultation 
with  labor  unions  which  dealt  in  the  trades  we  were  traming 
people  in.  During  the  weeks  surrounding  these  events,  I  was  begin- 
ning to  hear  the  grumbling  from  some  of  the  unions  who  didn  t 
care  for  our  program.  I  invited  several  of  them  to  attend  a  couple 
of  our  weekly  seminars  to  inform  our  participants  about  theiY^ 
unipns.  Thi&  the^kdid.  The  next  meeting  they  attended  was  not  to 
address  the  participants,  but  to  question  me  about  the  prdgram  and  ' 
to  request  quite  a  bit  of  documentation  to  back  up  what  1  said.  I 
complied  with  every  request,  both  from  them  and  the  Department 

of  Labor.  ^      «         .        ,       j  t  ^ 

I  continued  to  receive  many  requests  over  the  weeks  and  1  con- 
tinued to  supply  all  documents  requested  of  me.  An  official  com- 
plaint was  filed  against  our  prime  sponsor  in  September  1980.  Ihe 
complaint  centered  on  the  structure  of  our  program  as  well  as 
charging  that  we  had  not  complied  with  the  consultation  provision 
of  the  regulations.  This  was  7  months  after  the  program  was  un- 

derway.  ,  .        .  ^ 

A  hearing  was  set  for  both  sides  to  present  their  cases  to  an 
administrative  law  judge,  who  was  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
complaint.  Meanwhile,  meetings  were  held  and  correspondence  was 
'  exchanged  between  both  sides.  All  of  this  controversy  caused  a 
delay  in  the  startup  of  our  fiscal  year  1981  program.  ^ 

In  January  1981,  3  months  after  our  1981  program  should  have 
been  in  place  and  training  participants,  the  administrative  law 
judge  issued  a  decision,  without  the  benefit  of  the  hearing,  against 
the  prime  sponsor  of  our  program,  claiming  that  we  had  not  pro- 
vided proper  access  to  our  records. 

Mr  Chairman,  I  want  to  submit  for  the  record  a  letter  from  our 
Ohio  State's  attorney,  Pat  West,  denying  the  charges  against  the 
States  and  ABC  and  I  wapt  to  further  submit  a  summary  of  this 
chain  of  events  which  shows  that  we  complied  with  every  request 
for  documentation  that  came  to  us. 

[The  material  referred  to  follows:] 
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'Mr.  Smiml      IMbe  -  ^  '  ' 

CMCutivc  Director 
Ctntr*!  Ohio  Chapter  ^ 
Associ*t«C Builders  And  Contr«ctor«»  Inc. 
68S  N,  Htfiilton  R>ad 
CDlui^ut,  Ohio  43219 

tat    CoHplAint  No.  ei-CETA-5-19-C 

0»«r  Mr.  fUdbot« 

EncloMd  iV  A  copy  of  a  prelininAry  determination  on  tho  subject  complaint 
In  which  X  hava  cited  apparent  violations.    X  have  requested  additional  - 
infoniation  which  nust  b«  rocttived  «^hin  t«*n  days  of  receipt  of  this 
letter. 

Sincaraly, 

•  ■}■'■/''  

itrOlARI)  E.  PALMOKE  ^ 
Grant  Officer. 

Enclosure 

J  ^  _  _ 

Bob  Jones  and  Tea  Konarelc 
Ccntleaen:  ^ 


Enclosed  find  exaaple  of  the  hundreds  of  questions  1  have  hitn  ttoundcd  with  since  12«79. 
I've  snsvertd  99X  uf  these  questions  as  »anM  ss  five  and  six  tiaes  over.    1  returned  the 
$200,000  funds  alluded  to  in  this  nine  P«Re  letter  -  yet  no  sention  of  it  is  siade.  See 
underlined  quotations  ecc.»  chat  show  clearly  why  no  non*union  fira  or  organization  could 
ever  hope  to  help  the  unfortunate*  unespluyabtes  of  our  country  under  FlC  Title  Vll» 
unless  they  all  a^ret^  to  becoae*  unionized.    That's  not  the  .'*Axerican  Way'*.    Haybc*  N.izl 
Germany  or  GMsiunist  Russia,  certainly ytot  the  U.S.A. 
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ftnt  of  LahAP  Employmeni  and  Tftintng  Administration 

mm  w  Muvi  ^       Deartwm  Strt«t 

Chicaoo.niinots  60604 

Raptyto  th«Attfmionol 


r  Notice  or  Preliminary  Initial  Determination  ^ 

and 

Request  for  Additional  Information 
Bfi:    Complaint  No.  81-CETA-5-19-C 

The  Inteniational  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades  (IBPAT)  local  1275 
filed  a  complaint  with  this  office  concerning  an  Ohio  Balance  of  State  (BOS)  CETA 
Title  VII  subgrant  with  th^  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors  (ABC),  Inc., 
Central  Ohio  Chapter.    The  complaint  concerned  the  FY  80  program  and  questioned 
funds  which  had  been  spent  on  an  FY  81  proposal  which  was  not  funded. 

IBPAT  stated  it  was  unable  to  define  the  scope  of  its  complaint  because  of  its 
inability  to  secure  certain  documents  from  the  prime  sponsor.    The  major  concerns, 
however,  were  apparent  and  will  be  treated  as  specific  charges.    In  view  of  the 
fact  that  complete  information  on  the  operation  of  the  ABC  program  and  its  outcome 
were  not  available  to  IBPAT,  I  have  elected  to  issue  this  notice  as  a  means  of 
securing  the  information  needed  to  issue  an  initial  determination. 

*  •  » 

I.  complaint 

The  Ohio  Balance  of  State  prime  sponsor  'fundad  an  FY  1980  Title  VII  program  in 
violation  of  20  CFR  «iert>on  C76. 12(c)(1)  which  requires: 

Each  prime  sponsor  shall,  at  least  45  days'be*ore  submitting  its  CETP 
to  the  RA,  allow  at  least  30  days  for  review  and  comment  by  providing 
the  complete  Plan  to  the  Governor,  the  State  employment  and  training 
council,  the    prime  sponsor  planning  council,  appropriate  labor  orga- 
nizations, and  the  private  industry  council  ... 

The  prime  sponsor  funded  ^an  FY  1980  Title  VII  program  in  violation  of  20  CFR 
section  676.24  which  states: 

(b»    In  odditior.  tr.  ir.'.-clvir.a  labor  orqanizntions  in  the  plannmq 
process  as  specified  in  paragraph  (a)  of  this  section,  prime  sponsors 
and  subrecipients  as  appropriate  shall: 

(1)  Consult  with  appropriate  labor  organizations  ^as  defined 
in  675.4)  in  the  planning,  design  and  content  of  the  training, 
work  experience,  public  service  cnployment.  Vocational  Explora- 
tion Program  (VEP) ,  OJT,  and  other  appropriate  activities  with 
respect  to  job  descriptions,  wage  rates,  training  standards  and 
arrangements,  and  occupations  planned; 
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the  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC)  initiated  Title  VII  activities  in  violation 
of  20  CTR  section  679, 3*7 (b)  (8)^ which  states: 

In  undertaking  activities  under  this  Part,  the  requirements  of 
"      g    676.24,  "Labor  orgemization  consultation  emd/or  concurrence** 
•hall  be  observed.  ^ 

• 

Specifically,  the  PIC  and  the  prime  sponsor  initiated  a  Title  VII  program  for 
the  period' Dec enber  1,  1979  to  September  30,  1980,  by  contract  executed  on 
January  28,  1980  with  ABC  in  violation  of  the  ci^d  regulations  and  also  planned 
an  FY  1981  program  in  violation  of  679. 3-7  (b)  (8). 

In  addition,  ABC  presented  the  proposal  for  FY  1980  to  the  PIC  for  consideration 
on  October  26,  1979.    At  that  time  Samuel  J.  Hebdo,  ABC  Executive  Director, 
and  O.  C.  Leu,  Chrysler  Learning,  Inc.,  Toledo,  were  PIC  members.    Both  ABC  and 
Chrysler  Learning  received  large  sums  once  the  proposal  was  funded. 

;    .  *  • 

Findings 

1.  IBPAT  Local  1275  was  not  furnished  a  copy  of  the  FY  1980  CETP  (Coii5)rehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Plan)  even  though  Local  127S  met  the  definition  of  an 
appropriate  labor  organization  as  defined  in  20  CFR  section  675.4: 

Appropriate  Labor  Organizations — means  a  local  labor  organization^ that 
*  represents  eiqsloyees  in  the  prime  sponsor^s  area  in  the  same  or  substan- 

9    tially  equivalent  jobs  as  those  forjihich  recipients  provide,  or  propose 
to  provide,  employment  and  training  xinder  the  Act.  ^ 

Subsequent  modifications  to  the  O^TP  were  not  submitted  to  Local  127S  as  required 
b7  20  CFR  section  676.16(d): 

Publication  and  comment  procedures  specified  in  676.12  shall  apply 
to  modifications  tor  which  prior  RA  approval  is  necessary  except  that: 
(1)  each  prime  sponsor  shall  cccaply  with  the  comment  and  publication 
requirements  at  least  30  days  prior  to  sutoission  of  its  modification 
to  the  RA. 

2.  The  ABC  proposal  included  both  a  training  component  and  a  work  experience 
component  (subsequently  modified  to  a  Vocational  Exploration  Component).  Neither 
the  prime  sponsor,  the  PIC,  nor  ABC  consulted  with  Local  127S  regarding  30b 
doscriptionS/i  wage  rates,  training  standards  and  arrangements  or  piajined  occupa- 
tions even  though  Local  1275  represented  affected  es^loyees  in  those  ^.eas  where 
training  was  planned.  \  ^x^^ 

3.  The  failure  \o  meet  the  requirements  of  20  CFR  section  676. 24^ was  identified 
through  on-site  monitoring  in  1979  and  corrective  action  was  ordered.    In  respons/b 
the  prime  sponsor  submitted  a  February  15,  1980  document  which  stated  that  the 
"preliminary"  Title  VII  plan  and  its  revisions  had  been  sent  to  four  organizations: 
two  units  of  the  AFL-CIO*s  Human  Resources  Develojanent  Institute  in  Columbus,  Ohio, 
the  AFL-CIO  Appalachian  Coxmcil,  and  the  United  Mine  Workers.    This  dfftument  also 
claimed  that  the  following  labor  unions  (sic)  "have  the  sane  occupations  as  those 
funded  and^have  been  involved  in  program  activities": 
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Guy  Til>eiU»  Ar««  RsprauntAtiv*  for  HRDI  APL-CIO,  Oolwbus  (Associated 
Suildcrs  &  Contractors)  and  pin  McCulloch,  President  of  Shaunae  District 
AFX^IO  in  Portsaouth  (Johnaon*s  School  of  Welding). 

The  docuaent  went  on  to  state  that  the  "attached  list  of  labor  organizations  will 
be  contacted  to  concur  with  specific  proposals."   The  list  contained  central 
trades  and  labor  councils  in  aost  areas' of  the  State  of  Ohio. 
n  — 

4.  central  trades  councils'or  technical  assistance*organisations  such  «s  the 
HRDI  do  not.»eet  the  definition  of  an  appropriate  labor  organization.    The  prijie 
sponsor  was  so  advised,  #nd  in  a  June  13,  1980  letter  the  PIC  Liaison,  Mar)c  W. 
Cher,  aade  the  first  request  for  cosiwnts  on  the  ABC  prc^^osal  of  IBFAT  and  other 
labor  organizations*    No  copy  of  the  "proposal"  was  furnished  with  the  letter,  and 
the  unions  were  given  until  June  30,  1980  to  furnish  coaaents. 

5.  IBPAT  finally  received  a  copy  of  the  ABC  proposal  after  the  program  had  been 
in  place  several  aonths.    The  Local  provided  eleven  pages  of  detailed  coaanents 
on  July  22,  1980.    The  PIC  responded  July  24  that  all  "parts  of  the  program  were 
"currently  in  operation."    There  was  no  other  response  to  the  comments,  and  the 
program  was  not  changed  in  any  way. 

6.  The  failure  to  consult  with  appropriate  labor  organisations  was  noted  in  my 
September  2,  1980  annuil  assessment  letter.    Violations  of  20  CFR  sections 
676.24  and  676.12(c)(1)  were  noted  as  follows: 

Documentation  for  consultation  with  appropriate  labor  organizations  in 
design  and  content  of  programs  could  not  be  produced  (by  the  prime 
sponsor) ,  nor  is  the  Plan  (the  CETP)  sent  to  such  organizations.  A 
corrective  action  plan  should  be  submitted. 

During  subsequent  monitoring.  Region  V  staff  obtained  documentation  of  corrective 
action  which  had  been  taken  to  meet  the  labor  organization  consultation  requirement 
in  other  CETA  programs.    A  review  for  Title  VII  ccxapliance  has  not  been  completed. 

Pete  rninat  ion 

The  prime  sponsor  and  the  PIC  failed  to  meet  the  requirements  of  20  CFR  sections 
676.12  and  676.24  with  respect  to  funding  the  FY  1980  ABC  subgrant  and  in  addition 
violated  section  679.3-7(b) (8)  with  respect  to  planning  the  FY  1981  program.  These 
violations  were  identified  in  1979  and  continued  to  occur  throughout  1980. 

I  am  withholding  a  ruling  on  the  possible  conflict  of  interest  F^nain^  i of 
information  clarifying  the   method  used  for  awarding  the  subgrant. 

corrective  Action  Required 

The  prime  sponsor  and  PIC  must  develop  a  corrective  action  plan  for  consulting 
with  appropriate  labor  organizations  and  for  securing  labor  organization  concurrence 
as  required  by  20  CFR  section  676.24.    In  addition,  the  prime  sponsor  must  develop 
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procvdurts  £nr  Mciirin9  appropriate  labor  organiration  coHMnta  on  ita  CETP  as 
x^Mii^^  676.12  and  67|^.16(d). 

th«  corrtctiva  action  plan  mist  xdsntify  the  individual  (s)  rasponsibls  for 
<apl—anliri9  this  aystaa  and  aust  specify  hCM  the  results  of  consultation  and 
ooocurzaaoa  will  ba  dcc\aMnted.    (The  fY  1962  CZTf  sufasdttal  aust  b*  accoaipanied 
by  a  list  of  viioos  to  which  copies  were  sent.)    In  addition,  the  plan  mist 
indicate  th«  date  by  which  tha  naw  aystaa  will  ba  fully  iapleaanted.    Any  progrns 
fundad  liy  tha  PZC  or  prias  sponsor  after  June  Ir  1961  r  without  ^)propriata. labor 
or9anisation, consultation  and  concurrence  aay  result  in  disallowed  costs. 

Finally #  the  prlae  sponsor  aust  provide  specific  inforaation  on  the  procedures  the 
PIC  followed  in  reviewing  and  voting  to  fund  the  ABC  subgrant  and  aodifications. 
This  inforaation  should  include  the  naaes  of  the  persons  reviewing  the  proposal  (s)# 
the  dates  of  revieV,  the  persons  voting  to  fund  the  proposal (s)«  the  dates  of  the' 
votes  r  any  inforaation  cubaitted  recci— tnding  against  funding,  and  the  like. 


II.  CPaplaint 

Ihe  prlae  sponsor  signed  a  teaporary  subgrant  agreeaent  with  ABC  authorizing 
the  aiq>enditure  of  $200,000  between  October  1  and  Noveaber  IS,  1981  until  the 
FV  1981  subgrant  agreement  could  be  executed.    This  award  was  aade  without 
union  consultation  ox  concurrence  in  violation  of  20  CTR  section  676.24  (b)(1). 


findings 

1.  On  August  8,  1980  the  prlae  sponsor  sent  IBPAl  a  copy  of  an  ABC  FY  1981 
proposal  outline  which  did  not  include  the  effective  prograa  dates,  inforaation 
on  the  nvaiber  of  participants  to  be  served,  or  budget  inforaation.    There  was  no 
indication  that  ABC  had  considered  any  of  the  coonenta  contained  in  XBPAT's  July 
22  correspondence.  • 

2.  In  a  letter  dated  Septeaber  2,  1980,  IBPAT  subnitteo  coMtents  on  the  FY  1981 
ABC  proposel.    No  invitation  was  issued  to  resolve  IBFAT'a  concerns.    The  PIC 
Liaison  responded  on  Septeaber  8,  1980,  assuring  the  union  thit  its  cooments  were 
'thoroughly  reviewed  and  evaluated.*    He  defended  the  PIC's  r<»ponse  to  earlier 
oosawnts  by  stating,  "He  did  not  feel  we  had  an  obligatioa  to  kr^swer  the  questions 
raised  in  your  letter  directly....** 

3.  On  Septeaber  16  the  prise  sponsor  signed  an  agreeinent  authorVzln?  ABC  to 
expend  $2(^,000  between  October  1  and  Noveaber^S  until  the  FY  19\l  proposal 
oould  be  executed.    This  action  was  taXen  without  iBPAT's  Imowledga'^ 


4.  Priae  sponsor  staff  aet  with  IBPAT  on  September  24  and  agreed  v 
inforaation  on  the  operation  of  the  FY  1980  prograa  for  purposes  of 
on  the  FY  1961  pn^sal.    The  inforaation  was  not  provided. 


Of  provide"  / 
7connenting 


5.  There  is  no  evidence  currently  available  to  indicate  that  IBPAT  or  any  other 
appropriate  labor  organization  was  involved  in  planning  or  designing  the  ^  1981 
ABC  propoael. 

Dsteraination 

The  priae'aponsor  and  the  PIC  failed  to  meet  the  requireaents  of  20  CFR  sections 
676.12,  676.24  and  679.3-7(b) (6)  with  respect  to  funding  the  ABC  modifications 


i,  23f; 
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«.d  Pl4nnin9  ihe  FY  1981  ptx>pot-*l.  The  Sept«b«r  ^tr1''''t''T  l^'Z'j r^fl^'^^ 
th«  prii»  tpontor  intended  to  continue  funding  ABC  de.pite  the  fact  th«  ix>c«i 

1275  h*d  .xpretted  reservations  and  concern,  over  the  progr«.        ^"^1^^ ^grS:  

n*a  ^«...i...t^4on  in  th«  Dl*nnin<r«nd  design  of  * 


1275  had  expressed  reservations  and  concerns  over  «i«  ^"'y.-ju-^yu^. 
co-enTi.^ot  egyivalent  tS  direct  fiQn»UlUitlfin  in  tUtHUnilinOnd  de.ign^of  a 
•pro^nS;  T^xalirwhen  co«ents  are  only  acknowledged  but  not^actjd  upon. 

Thet^  is  .ISO  soiie  question  on  whether  a  5200,000  -Planning  Agreement"  is  appropriate. 

Qprrective  Action  Required 

The  prl»c  sponsor  mist: 

a.    provide  IBPAT  with  the  mfonnation  it  requested  during  the  September 

24,  1980  weeting  and  send  a  copy  to  this  office; 

b     develop  a  aechanism  for  sharing  program  outco»»e  data  with  groups 
involved  in  the  consultation  process  outlined  under  corrective  action 
Item  tl  for  use  m  the  FY  1982  planning  penodi 

c.    provide  this  office  with  a  copy  of  the  5200,000  nadliicatioa  and 
full  details  on  the  anount  expended  under  that  agreement. 


III.  Cocplamt 

The  PlC^s  subgrant  with  ABC  provided  funds  for  training  m  occupations  for^which 
there  was  no  desiand  m  violation  of  20  CFR  section  676,25-1  (b)  (1) . 

Findings 

1.  The  ABC  subgrant  provided  funds  for  training  m  the  plumbing*  electric*  sheet 
octal*  carpentry*  and  bricklayer  trades.    None  of^these  ha ve^  been  idcatifi^d  as 
shortage  skill joccupations^opf  v  occueatfons" ?prwjiic^  there  is^a  reasonable. 
expectatioiTof  employment  according  to  the  most  recent  BOS  Master  Plan  nodificatio 

2.  The  ABC  subgrant  contains  the  following  statement  in  the  general  description 
of  services  t 

Placepcnt 

The  placenenc  responsibility  of  enroUees  rests  with  the  sub-contractor 
(ABC)  providing  the  economy  and  the  Job  slots. are  available  and  m  demand, 

Rgqistration  of  Apprentices 

Responsibility  for  registration  of  graduates  as  apprentices  rests  with 
the  Sub-contractor  providing  the  economy  and  the  job  slots  are  available  ^ 
and  m  demand, 

3.  Section  676.25-1  establishes  the  requirements  for  classroom  training  which 
includes  the  following  provision: 
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(b)    In  dttigning  and  operating  training  programs  recipients  and  tub^ 
recipients  shall: 

(1)    Mefar  a  person  for  occupational  training  only  after  determimng 
that  there  is  a  reasonable  expectation  of  eaploy»ent  in  the  occupation 
in  which  such  person  would  be  trained  (sec.  121(f) (4)). 

Detexaination 

on  available  information,  it  vould  appear  that  the  Pic  entered  into  an 
agraeaent  to  t-ain  participants  for  low  denand  occupations  in  violation  of 
section  676.25-1  (b)  (1).    A  final  determination  on  this  issue  is  being  withheld 
pending  receipt  of  -  specific  information  on  the  placement  rates  for  participants 
who  participated  in  the  program. 

Corrective -Actioo  Required _ 

7ti»  prime  sponsor  is  directed  to  submit  the  following  information: 

.  a  list  of  demand  occupations  for  each  of  the  six  counties  covered 
by  the  ABC  subgrant  from  September  1,  1979  to  Dscea^r  31,  1980 
with  an  explanation  on  how  the  occupations  were  identified  as  demand 
'occupations;  •* 

.  the  number  of  job  openings  by  county  trhich  were  listed  with  the  Ohio 
Employment  Service  in  each  of  the  occupations  for  which  training  was  ^ 
provided  under  the  ABC  subgrant  for  th«;  period  September  1,  1979  to 
December  31,  1980^ 

.  a  list  of  all  the  individuals  trained  by  ABC  showing  for  each: 

.  the  D.O.T.  code  of  the  occupation  in  which  the  person  was  trained 

.  the  duration  of  classroom  training 

.  the  duration  and  employer  for  each  VCP  assignment 

.  the  name  and  address  of  the  employer  with  whom  the  participant  was 

placed  in  unsubsidized  en^loyment 

the  date  of  placement 
.  the  D.O.T.  code  of  the  occupation  and  wage  rate  paid  in  unsubsidized 
0^  employment 

.  'the  anticipated  duration  of  the  unsubsidized  job 

.  the  nam*  of  th?  cur.renjc  supervisor^  and  thf  AAtc  of  th-*  l^*-**  foUrw— up 
.  a  list  of  an/  individuals  transferred  to  other  CETA  titles  in  lieu  of 

placement  showing  the  D.O.T." code  of  the  training  or  employment 
.  activity  to  which  they  were  tr2msferred 
.  the  two  most  recent  occupations  prior  to  CETA  en^olimgnw 
'  .  the  dates  of  enrollment  in  the  AB^  programT'^ 

copies  of  any  conmitaent-to^hire  letters  which  were  Received  either  during 
the  plannin^/phase  or  the  implementation  phase  of  the  ABC  program 

•  information  on  the  status  of  any  current  subgrant s  with  ABC 
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P«9«  7 

IV,  Gaaplaint 

th*  PXC  incurrad  coiti  in  •xcett  o£  tht  bw«£it»  *nd  tarvicct  provided  the 
PArUciP«nt«,    Th«  coit  per  p»rticip*nt  wei  excattive  and  coiti  were  incurred 
tor  queeaoneble  ite«s.    The  $200,000  ewerded  for  FY  1981  etert-xq)  coete  wee 
la«fproprUt«, 

Findings   -  .  • 

Durina  the  Ust  year  question!  have  been  reised  by  both  this  office  end  the 
pri^  pponsor's'lndependent  Itonitoring  Unit  concerning  ABC  expenditures.  Costs 
Incurred  for  staff  .leries  «id  trevel,  lease  egreemnts,  telephone,  ^^Pli"^^"^ 
and  legal  costs,  equipoent  and  supply  purchases,  end  epprenUce  fees  l^ave  been 
H^der  riview.    ihTinfTr-aaon  cu^ently  ev.ilable  is  insufficient  to  determine 
whether  all  expenditures- *iere  appropriete. 

Determination 

A  determination  on  this  coinplaint  is  be»ng  withheld  pending  completion  of  a 
full  audit  on  all  ABC  subgrants.    At  that  time  any  questioned  costs  will  be 
.  resolved  through  the  audit  resolution  procedure. 

corrective  Action  Required 

nri»«  eooneor  must  arrange  for  a  full  audit  of  all  subgrants  with  ABC  without 
Tll  ^  IS^t  !nf^  tJIsTffic^  of  the  n«»e  of  the  firm  whith  will  conduct  the 
.  i^ilt  «1        Jitf^I^at^d  s?;^^te.    AS  part  of  the  instructions,  the  firm  «ust 
be  directed  to  pay  i>articular  attention  to  the  following  i 

•  staff  expendiiures  as  they  relate  to  participant  enrollment  dates 
.  property,  equipment,  and  supply  expenditures 

:  ™r  utility,  «d  maintenance  fees  especially  as  they  relate  to  participant 

enrollment  dates  > 
.  transportation  costs  for  both  staff  and  participants 

•  apprenticeship  and  legal  fees 

.  costs  incurred  after  October  1,  1980 

A  copy  of  the  audit  instructions  must  be  sent  to  this  office,  and  the  firm  must 
be^^t^cted  to^send  copies  of  all  preliminary  and  final  reports  directly  to  »e. 

V.  complaint 

•  The  prime  sponsor  violated  20  CFR  section  676.83(c)(5)  and  676.83(c)(6). 
Findings 

1.    The  prime  sponsor»s  complaint  system  manual,  page  24,  statesi 

Hhanever  the  Office  of  Manpower  OeveloP««ent  r.ceivas  a  complaint,  the 
EEO/Ccoplaint  Unit  shall  investigate  the  complaint. 

Zt  further  stjates  on  page  26s 

An  informal  conference  shall  be  scheduled  within  tan  (10)  calendar 
days  of  the  filing  of  a  coeplaint. 
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(X)  Thm  PriJM  Sponsor  EEO/OoaplAint  tmit  shall  inv«tti9«t«  the 
c(»plaint  and  sufa«it/a  report  to  the  Office  of  Manpower  Oevclopaent** 
Mainistxator  -or  hit  designee  crior  to  this  meting  so  that  an  ' 
appropriate  resolution  can  take  place  at  the  tiae  of  this  aeeting. 

3.  'Local  1375  filed  a  coe«>laint  on  September  3,  1980.    The  oo^plaint  was  not 
referred  to  the  EZQ/Coeiplaint  Unit  in  a  tiaely  Banner.    In  addition,  there  was 
no  investigation  and  an  infozval  conference  was  not  conducted  within  10  days. 
A  Beeting  was  held  on  September  34,  1980  without  benefit  of  an  EEO/Cc>q>laint 
Onit  investigation.  * 

3.  section  676.83(c)4M)  states  that  the  priae  sponsor  hearing  procedure  shall 

includei 

•  * 

Opportunity  to  have  records  or  docuMnts  relevant  to  the  ^issues 
produced  by  their  custodian  when  such  records  or  doonents  are  kept  by 
or  for  tha  recipient  or  its  subrecipient  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
business. 

« 

Xhe  prime  sponsor  adopted  limilar  language  in  its  own  Complaint  Manual.  This 
office  approved  the  pfime  sponsor's  grievance  system,  and  by  reference  its 
Complaint  Manual, .by  letter  dated  August  23,  1980. 

4.  The  prime  sponsor's  Manual  of  Standard  operating  Procedure,  as  revised  in 
February,  1980,  sets  out  the, following  internal  procedures: 

p.  6S  14.  The  EEO  and  Coo^laint  Unit  prepares  and  mails  a  letter 
to  acknowledge  receipt  of  the  party's  request  to  file  a  complaint 

Tiiis  was  not  done  because  the  Complaint  unit  did  not  learn  of  the  complaint 
until  NoveiiOt>er  13,  1980. 

p.  65  16.    The  EEO  and  Cc.  ,  laint  Unit  may  arrange  an  informal  conference 
with  relevant  parties  to  attempt  a  resolution  of  the  complaint. 

The  ££0  Unit  did  not  participate  in  any  of  the  initial  discussions  of  this  complaint 

p.  65  110.    Upon  request, tthe  ECO  and  Complaint  Unit  gathers  additional 
information  concerning  the  complaint  for  the  hearing  officer. 

Local  1275  requested  specific  information,  all  of  which  was  in  the  public  domain 
and  some  of  jfrhich  it  was  specifically  entitled  to  receive  such  as  the  CETP.  The 
information  was  ndi  furnished.    When  the  hearing  officer  ordered  that  this  intorma* 
tion  be' furnished,  Patrick  west.  General  Counsel  for  the  prime  sponsor,  withheld 
full  release  stating  that  some  of  the  information  was  not  available  or  not  pertinent 

5.  The  prime  sponror's  Administrative  .Law  Judge,  after  suicnarizing  IBPAT's' 
inability  to  secure  the  information  they  had  requested,  ruled  on  January  14,  1981 
that  the  sponsor:  v 

••.has  intentionally  hindered  and  delayed  the  expeditious  execution 
of  the  CETA  complaint  procedure  by  acting  contrary  to  the  intent  of 
CETA  in  both  letter  and  spirit 
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p»f  tminatlon 


ttM  priiie  tpontor  l»  cited  for  failing  to  process  this  complaint  according  to 
iU  approved  procedures  wCi  in  co«5)liance  with  20  CfR  section  676.83. 

eorreetive  Action  Jtequired 
 f  

tfca  priiie  sponsor  »ust  provide  assurance  that  all  future  complaints  will  be 
processed  in  coe^liance  with  the  r^quirenents  of  20  CfR  section  676.83. 

Sisiarv  Pete ruinet ion  ^ 


It  is  wv  preliMinary  determinetion  that  the  Ohio  PIC  and  the  prime  sponsor 
entered  into  a  subgrant  agreement  with  ABC,  Inc.,  Ohio  Central  Chapter  in 
violation  of  20  CFR  section.  676. 24  and  676.25-l(b)(l) .    An  initiel 
is  being  withheld  pending  receipt  of  additionel  information  which  could  clarify 
the  issues  raised  by  IBPAT  Local  1275. 

Suwnary  Corrective  Action 

Within  ten  days  of  receipt  of  this  notice  the  prime  sponsor  must  submit  the 
!iS«atton  requested  herein  es  well  ss  provide  a  copy  of  the  FY  1980  ABC  close- 
oCt  padcege.u.  I  intend  to  i,.sue  an  initial  determination  within  J-^V 
the  date  of  this  notice,  and  failure  to  provide  the  requested  inforwtion  could 
result  in  issuance  of  a  determination  that  is  unfavorable. 

It  is  noted  that  information  was  received  from  the  prime  sponsor  es  this  notice^ 
wes  LJ^g  typed.    Some  of  the  information  was  the  same  as  thet  requested  herein 
Slough  U  wlfnot  as  detailed,    ^or  that  reason,  the  prime  sponsor  is  directed 
to  forward  only  that  additional  which  has  not  been  supplied. 

Questions  con<;eming  this  notice  wy  be  directed  to    Richard  Palnore  at  312/353-7181. 


RICHARD  E.  PALMORE 


A  copy  of  this  notice  has  be'en  sent  via  -certified  mail,  return  receipt  requested"  to 


Hr.  Leslie  Walters 


SSrirriil^n  "rj*.ini.tr.tiv.  Services  XBPAT  loc.l  No  1=75 


1160  Dublin  K>ed 
Coli^us*  Ohio  43215 

Mr.  Samuel  J/He|)o 
Executive  Director 
Central  Ohio  Chapter 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc. 
685  N.  Hamilton  Rosd 
Columbus,  Ohio  43219 
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OHIO  BUREAU  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 


or  oHtot 


OfHcc  of  Manpower  OevcloPmeni 
1160  Dublin  R(»<] 
CoHjmbui.Oho  43315 


Jamcs  a  (ii 


iMOOCS 


AucitT  G  Giles 
AdnUHulrolor 


CovtTHOr 


Hay  2S,  1981 


Richard  E.  Palnore 
G^ant  Officer 

Eaplo/ment  and  Training  Adninistration 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
230  S.  Dearborn  Street 
Chicago,  Illinois  60d04 


Dear  Hr.  Palmore : 

The  "Notice  of  Preliminary  Initial  Determination  and  Request 
for  Additional  Information,"  dated  May  15,  1981 »  was  received  by 
this  office  on  Hay  20,  1981.    In  compliance  therewith,  the  attached 
documents  are  submitted  by  express  mail  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
requirement  that  the  information  requested  be  submitted  within  ten 
days  After  receipt  of  the  May  15  Notice.    In  addition  to  the  docu- 
mentation, additional  information  is  submitted  by  letter.  Each  of 
the  five  numbered  complaints  will  be  addressed,  followed  by  the 
"Summary  Corrective  Action"  on  Page  9  of  your  letter. 

I.  Complaint 

Paragraph  1.  of  the  findings  indicates  that  IBPAT  Local  1275 
was  not  furnished  a  copy  of  the  FY  1980  CETP  even  though  Local  1275 
met  the  definition  of  an  appropriate  labor  organization.    This  is  a 
fact.    However^  OHD  repeatedly  offered  Local  1275  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  FY  1980  CETP  in  the  State  Office  Tower,  aS'well  as  in  the 
new  offices,  but  Local  1275  kept  insisting  that  a  copy  of  that  800- 


now»  on  Kfay  IS,  l^ttl,  tne  Grant  Ott icer  can  find  fault  vitn  this  tact 
when»  in  a  letter  dated  March  15»  198^,  the  sane  Griant  Officei  wrot^: 
f       "there  is  n6  need  to  reproduce  the  entire  Master  Plan  and  Annual  Pl;/n 
for  a  locally-based  lab:**  organization"  as  "local  bodies  with  whom 
you  (O^ID)  are  required  to  consult  should  be  invited  to  review  those 
documents  as  at  accessible  location  in  Columbus."    A  copy  of  that, 
letter  is  attached,  marked  "I-B". 

QHD  developed  a  corrective  action  plan  for  consulting  with  and, 
obtaining  concurrence  of  appropriate  labor  organizations  m  1980. 
That  policy  was  promulgated  (with  a  copy  to  the  Grant  Officer)  in 
O.MD  Letter  f81-8»  dated  December  31,  1980.    On  January  6,  1981,  OMD 


Re:    Complaint  No.  81-CETA-5-19-C 
.IBPAT  Local  1275  v.  OMD  5  ,ABC 
Additional  Information 


page  document  be  sent 


understand 
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Richard  E.  Palmore 
Page  2 


May  28 »  1981 


issued  a  letter  to  the  members  of  its  several  planning  councils 
f setting  forth  requirements  of  the  councils  in  labor  organisation 
consultation,  with  a  copy  of  that  letter  to  the  Grant  Officer,  as 
well.     In  the  event  that  those  letters  have  been  misplaced,  copies 
are  attached,  marked  "I -A", 

The  requirement  that  the  FY  1982  CETP  submittal  be  accompanied 
by  a  list  of  unions       which  copies  were  sent  conflicts  with  the 
advice  of  March  13,  1981,  that  copies  of^  the  CETP  need  not  be  sub- 
mitted to  unions.    Would  itr  not  suffice  to  make  a  copy  of  the  CETP 
avaijlable  for  union  review  within  each  of  the  Regional  Manpower 
Service  Council  areas,  m  addition  to  Columbus,  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements, .of  the  regulations? 

Information  on  the  procedures  followed  by  the  PIC  in  reviewing 
and  voting  to  fund  the  ABC  subgrant  and  modifications  was  submitted 
in  our  letter  of  May  11.  1981,    An  index  of  the  documents  submitted 
on  that  date  is  attached;  those  documents  filling  this  requirement 
are  numbered  18  through  23  on  that  index ^ 

II*    Complaint  ^ 

4^ 

Neither  the  complaint  nor  the  findings  accurately  reflects  the 
facts  of  this  matter.    Moreover,  the  Temporary  Bilateral  Subgrant 
Agreement,  executed  and  funded  September  16,  1980,  is  variously  ref- 
erenced elsewhere  in  the  "Notice  of  Preliminary  Initial  Determination 
5  a  "modification". 

For  a*  number  of  years,  it  has  been  standard  practice  for  the 
Priihe  Sponsor  to  execute  with  prior/current  subgrantees — under  title 
programs  other  than  Title  VII — a  "Temporary  Bilateral  Subgrant  Agree- 
ment"\to  serve  as  a  basis  for  founding  a  program  while  ironing  out  any 
wrinkles  in  the  ensuing  fiscal  year's  subgrant  "agreement .    This  prac- 
tice wakat  least  condoned  by  the  Grant  Officer,  if  not  approved. 
The  same^procedure  was  employed  with  ABC,  Inc.,  during  FFY  1980,  in 
reasonabiev,  anticipation  of  FFY  1981  funding  of  a  training  program 
similar  toXthe  1986  program.    At  the  time  of  execution,  there  was 
no  doubt  tliilt  ABC  would  be  funded  for  FFY  1981;,  thus,  there  was  no 
reason  not  to^ follow  catablisheJ  polic>  la  Jculing  with  subrecipicnts 

IBPAT  LocV  1275  submitted  comments  on  the  FY  81  proposal  on 
several  occasions.  To  find  that  those  comments  were  submitted  onl 
on  September  2,  1n?80,  is  to  ignore  the  facts.  To  find  that  *Mn)o 
invitation  was  iss^jed  to  resolve  IBPAT's  concerns;'  is  also  to  ig- 
nore the  facts.  Several  meetings  were  held  between  personnel  from 
IBPAT  and  OMD  and/or  /BC  both  before  and  after  September  2»  1980, 
in  atttfmiSt  to  "resolve  IBPAT' s  concerns". 
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The  Temporary  Bilateral  Subgrant  Agreement  (Item  16  submitted 
May  11,  1981.  did  not  authorize  the  expenditure  of  $200,000.00. 
It  authorised  expenHTtures  for  administrative  staff  salaries  and 
fringe  benefits  only  from  October  1  through  November  15.  1980.  not 
to  exceed  $200,000.00.    The  actual  expenditures  made  pursuant  to 
the  Temporary  Bilateral  Subgrant  Agreement  were  $22,882.03.  Inas- 
much as  the  Temporary  Bilateral  Subgrant  Agreement  did  not  author- 
ise ABC  to  conduct  any  CETA  program  and  did  not  stand  in  place  of 
a  subgrant  agreement,  it  did  not  seem  Appropriate  to  consult  with 
appropriate  labor  organizations  prior  to  executpg  that  agreement. 

Finding  that  the  information  \»hich  OMD  agreed.  on'September 
24.  1980.  .to  provide  to  Local  1275  .  was  not  provided,  again  is  to 
ignore  the  facts.    It  might  be  that  OMD's  voluminous  response  to 
that  agreement,  dated  Scptertber  25.  1980.  was  not  delivered  by  the 
Postal  Service  were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the  same  letter  was 
attached  to  a  December  1,  1980.  letter  from  Local  1275  to  the  OMD 
EEC/Complaint  Unit.    That  December  1  letter  is  item  1  submitted 
♦May  U.  1980.  and  the  September  25  letter  is  attachment  5  to  that 
letter.    If  IBP^T  Local  12"5  represented  to  the  Grant  Officer  that 
OMD  did  not  comply  with  the  agreement  of  September  24,  that  was  a 
misrepresentation,  at,  the  very  least.  '  » 

-    Voluminous  evidence  that  IBPAT  Local  1275  was  involved  in  the 
*  planning  and  design  of  the  proposed  FY  81  program  (ABC.  after  five 
unacceptable  proposals,  declined  to  propose  further  to  operate  a  ^ 
program  during  J^Y  8l)  has  been  provided.    Every  comment  submitted 
and  question  raised  by  IBPAT  Local  1275  was  considered  by  the  PIC. 
by  ABC,  and  by  OMD  staff  in  the  design  of  the  proposed  FY  81  pro- 
gram. 

The  determination  that  OMD  and  the  PIC  failed  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  20  CFR  S5676.12,  676.24  and  679.3*7 (b) (8) (which  only 
requires .compliance  with  676.24  for  Title  VII  programs)  in  inappro- 
priate inasmuch  as  the  FY  80  program  modification  was  done  only  at 
the  ins^st'ence  of  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Repr  *  nt- 
ative  who  guided  OMD  through  the  steps.     If  she  failed" to  guiue  us 
past  *the  appropriate  labor  organizations,  how  can  we  be  faulted 
for  adherinjj  to  hrr  ^uwianc**'    Th*»  H**t#»rininat ton  th?t        did  v.o*  ^ 
consult  with  appropriate  labor  organizations  in  the  planning  , and 
design  of  the  FY  1981  proposal  is  also  inappropriate  given  our  con- 
stant correspondence  and  dialogue  with  Local  1275.    Moreover,  given 
the  fact  that  ABC  qhose  not  to  operate' a  CETA  program  in  FY  81,  any 
error  committed  with  respect  to  ABC's  proposal  was  harmless  error, 
worthy  of  no  comment  by  the  Grant  Officer.    The  determination  that 
the  September  16  agreement  was  a  ''modification*'  is,  again,  inappro- 
priate.   If  an  invitation  to  comment  is  not  consultation  (the  regu- 
lations do  not  use  the  tern  "direct  consultation")  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  define  the  term,  particularly  in  light  of  ou^Federal  Represent- 
.    ative*s  advice  that  we  utiHrtr-rhat  form  of  consultation.  Clearly, 
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the  coiMttcnts  submitted  by  IBPA-r  Local  127S  were  acted  upon,  both 
by  OMD,  in  responding  to  those  comments,  and  by  ABC  in  moditying 
its  proposals  for  t^e  FY  81  program. 

As  indicated,  the  prime  sponsor  has  provided  IBPAT  Local 
1275  the  information  requested  during"rKe  September. 24 ,  198C, 
meeting,  by  letter  of  September  25,  1980,  a  copy  of  which  was 
submitted  May  11,  1981  (attac'hment  #5  to  Item  I).    While  the 
prime  sponsor  cannot  comply  vith  the  corr«tive  action  required  • 
that  it  "provide  this  office  with  a  copy  of  the  $200,000  modifi- 
•  cation"  because  there  was  none.  Item  16  submitted  May       is  the  • 
Temporary  Bilateral  Subgrant  Agreement  which,  coincidentally , 
references  the  $200,000.00  amount.    Details  of  the  ^ount  ex-^^  , 
pended  under  that  agreement  are  attached  hereto,  narked  "II-A  . 

m  Complaint 

It  is  curious  that  additional  inforraati  n -has  been  requested 
for  the  trades  of  plumbing,  electric  (sic),  sheet  metal,  carpentry 
and  bricklayer  with  respect  to  a  complaint  filed  by  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  PAINTERS  and  Allied  Trades  Local  1275.  As 
no  information  was  requested  regarding  the  painting  trade,  none  is 
provided-     In  compliance  with  the  stated'corrective  action  required, 
the  prime  sponsor  attaches  the  following. 

>III-A  is  data  compiled  by  OMD's  LMI  Unit  with  respect  to  de- 
mand fqari|he  occupations  found  by  the  Grant  Officer  to  have  been 
the  4^»Tcct  of  ABC  training. 


ment 
OBES 


i-g^^  is  data  compiled  by  thc^.  OBES  Management  Analysis  Depart- 
recalding  tho  number  of  job  openings  by  county  listed  with 
for  the  period  September  1»  1979,  through  December  31,  198G. 

The  data  is  not  necessarily  all-inclusive  regarding  the  estab- 


Officer  did  not  request  data  relating  to  counties  outside  the  area 
fronr  which  ABC  drew  participants,  none— save  for  statewide  tigures 
— w»s  provided. 

»  '  .  .  . 

III-C  is  an  attempt  to  provide  a  list  of  all  participants 
served  by  ABC  with  information  in  each  of  the  requested  fourteen 
categories  for  each  participant.    Each  page  of  the  listing  should 
be  considered  as  measuring  8H  x  25  inches:    the  l^g^l l^^ns^^  P^fe 
attached  to  each  letter-sLe  page'is  a  continuation  of  the  shorter 
page.    Because  DOL  nor  OMD  requires  a  report  in  the  format  demanded 
by  t.he  Grant  Officer,  intensive  effort  had  to  be  expended  by  OMD 
and  ABC  staff  to  attempt  to  comply  with  this  ff^l"^;^?*^"^.  ^" 
abbreviated  time  frame  (three  wojjking  days)  allowed  by  the  Grant 
Officer. 
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Other  thtn  information  already  submitted i^pMD  has  no  record 
of  any  "commitment' to- hire  letters"  received  eVther  during  the 
planning  phase  or  during  the  implementation  phase  of  the  ABC  pro' 
gram.    Kone  were  required  by  the  subgrant  agreement.    That  there 
were  such  commitments,  however,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  of  the 
hiring  of  participants  by  ABC  members  upon  cpmpletion  o£  training. 
As  has  previously  been  indicated,  OMD  currently  has  no  subgrant 
with  A&C.  j»y 

"  IV.  Complaint 

A  cost  benefit  analysis  of  the  aTC  program,  in  comparison 
with  other 'programs  under  any  title  of  the  Act,  in  our  o)^inion, 
would  indicate  that  the  cost  was  reasonable,  if  not  lower  than 
practically  any  o^h^r  program  operated  in  any  other,  title.  How- 
ever»  such  analysis  has  not  been  perforilied;    none  is  required  by 
^ny  federal  or  state  regulation.    The  constant  thrust  of  DOL  in- 
structions regarding  funding  has  been  to  spend-;  prime  sponsors 
have  been  criticized  and  sanctions  have  been  imposed  for  failing 
to  spend  as  much  as  was  planned.     It  seems  Strang^*  at  this  point, 
to  be  sanctioned  on  the  grounds  that  a  program  was  not  cost  ben- 
eficial. 

Withholding  a  determination  on  this  complaint  pending  com^ 
pletion  of  a  full  audit  of  all  ABC  subgrants  violates  20  CFR 
•676.88(e)  and  would  run  afoul  of  1676.86(d)  which  triggers  the 
audit  resolution  procedure.    Given  OMD*s  experience  in  procuring  an 
audit,  , the  determination  of  this  complaint  night  be  delayed 'for 
years.    Moreover,  given  that  audit  reports  submittecl  to  the  Grant  - 
Officer  in  1977  have  not  even  yet  been  the  subject  of  an  initial 
determination,  it  would  appear  that  Justice  could  be  so  decayed 
as  to  be  wholly  denied  with  respect  to  this  complaint.    The  prime 
a^ponsor. contemplates  no  action  with  regard  to  obtaining  an  audit 
of  the  ABC  subgxants  until  resolution  of  this  complaint,  except 
insofar  as  such  an  audit  might  fall  within  the  sample  of  subgrants 
to  bt  audited  during  the  course  of  the  next  biennial  audit. 

V.    Compljaint  '  •  .  ' 

It  is  especial/ly  curipus  that  the  Grant  Officer  should  criti- 
cize the  prime  sponsor  for  violating  established  CETA  complaint  ^ 
procedure  i^i  a  .document  which  is  ^er  S£  a  violation  of  the  self- 
same procedure  and  manifests  a  clear  intent  on  the  part  of  the  Grant 
Officer  further  to  violate  that  procedure  and  exceed  his  jurisdiction 
under  the  regulations. 

•Before  finding  facts  with  regard  ^^k^his  phase  of  the  complaint, 
it  would  have  been  appropriate  to^dciS-frnke  a  condition  precedent: 
that  a  complaint  was,  jjx  f oct.r-'fTTed  by  JffPAT,  and  when  it-was  filed. 
On  September  2,  1980,  Loc^l  1275  sent  a/ietter  to  Ned  T.  Dunn,  Admin- 
istrator, indicating  an  intention  to  Tvle  a  complaint.    To  consider 
that  communication  to  be  a  f i led  comp>aint  would  be  to  ^equate  a  letter 
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to  a  Boaid  of  County  Commissioners  with  the  filing  of  a  lawsuit. 
Complaint:/  initiating  lawsuits  must  be  filed  with,  the  Clerk  of 
Courts; .complaints  under  the  CETA  procedure  established  by  OMD 
must  be  filed  with  the  EEO/Complaint  Unit.  None  was  until  about 
Dc^cember  6,  1981.  when  that  Unit  received  the  letter  of  December 
1.  1981,  requesting  a  hearing,  complaining  that  OMD  had  not  sup- 
plied all  the  ijvfornation  that  Local  had  requested.  Concededly, 
thii>gs  went  downhill  from  there.  ^ 

Given  a  filing  of  a  complaint  on  December  1,  1981,  no  staff 
of  OMD  outside  the  EEO/Complaint  Upit  in  any  way  acted  to  deprive 
the  complainants  of  their  procedural  due  process.    On  the  other 
.  hand,  if  the  filing  of  the  complaint  w^re  deemed  to  have  been  on 
receipt  of  the  September  2  letter,  the  complainants  by  their  con- 
duct waived  their  procedural  rights  insofar  as  time  limits  are 
concerned.    Clearly,  no  complaint  was  filed  on  Sept>ember  It  1980. 
There  ensued  an  investigation  and  numerous  attempts  to  resolve  the 
complaint  informally,  albeit  not  with  the  assistance  or  under  the 
djrection  of  the  EEO/Complaint  Unit,    Any  authority  vested  in  any 
Unit  of  OMD  is  derived  from  the  chief  officeV  of  that  office  and 
his  superiors.    No  officer  may  grant  authority  which  he,  himself, 
does  not  have.    Therefore,  it  neccss^irily  follows  that  any  author- 
ity vested  in  the  EEO/Complaint  Unit  is  also  vested  xn  the  OMD  ad- 
ministrator (now,  ••manager")  who,  at  his  option,  may  exercise  that 
authority  witjiout  subot'dinating  the  duties  thereunder. 

The  action  of  the  ''independent  administrative  law  judge"  in 
dismissing  the  complaint  with  a  holding  for  the  complainant  surely 
'Vs^ violated  every  norm  of  procedural  due  process  known  to  modern  man, 
UJU^  particularly  for  the  stated  reason  that  the  respondent  delayed  the 
expeditious  execution  of  the  CETA  complaint  procedure  when  that 
procedure  expressly  provides  for  practically  unlimited  time  for  a 
prime  sponsor  to  process  a  complaint  (with  the  wr-tten  consent  ot 
STTof  the  parties)  ■&;id  on  the  ground  that  the  respondent  had  not 
supplied  documents  requested  by  the  complainants  when  the  failure 
to  supply  such  documents  was  the  very  essense  of  the  complaint. 
Such  a  judgment  is  tantamount  to  a  court's  awarding  monetary  judg- 
ment without  a  trial  on  the  basis  of  a  demand  for  judgment. 

"fo'lanction  OMD  for  failing  to  provide  information  to  IBPAT 
Local  1275,  which  information  is  m  the  public  domain,  is  wholly 
uncalled  for:    OMD  repeatedly  invited  IBPAT  Local  1275  to  inspect 
any  and  all  documents,  records,  and  other  items  at  the  convenience 
of  Its  personnel  but  those  personnel  repeatedly  declined  to  accept 
the    invitations,  prefenng  to  demand  Xerox  copies  of  such  docu- 
ments.   There  is  no  regulation,  statute,  or  other  authority  mandat- 
ing that  any  agency  Xerox  all  of  its  records  and  provide  the  copies 
to  another  organization.    To  comply  with  IBPAT  Local  1275's  unreas- 
onable demands  would  have  been  cost  prohibitive. 

To  castigate  a  prime  spor.sor  for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
established  CETA  complai;it  procedure  in  a  document  which,  itself 
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i%  violative  of  the  regulations,  and  which  manifests  an  intent  to 
disregard  those  regulations  even  further  is  at  least  reprehensible. 
Nowhere  in  Subpart  F  of  Part  676  of  20  CFR  is  there  any  authority 
fo>r  the  Grant  Qfficer  to  issue  a  "Notice  of  Preliminary  Initial 
Determination"  or  to  require  submission  of  vc^uminous  additional 
information  within  five  working  days  or  face  dire  consequences. 

^      20  CFR  8676. 88Ce)  mandates  the  issuance  of  a  final  determina- 
tion within  120  days  after  the  filing  of  the  complaint.    The  com- 
plaint, here,  was  filed  on  February  5,  1981.    June  5,  1981,  is  the 
120th  day  after  February  5,  1981.    Yet,  the  Grant  Officer,  on  Page 
9  of  the  unauthorized  issuance,  dated  May  15,  1981,  states,  "I  in- 
tend to  issue  an , initial  determination  within  twenty  days  of  the 
date  of  this  notice,"  (emphasis  added),  that  twentieth  day  being, 
coincidentally,  June  5,  1982,  the  date  beyond  which  the  Grant  Officer 
is  without  authority  to  issue  a  final  determination  on  this  complaint. 
Of  course,  the  Grant  Officer  could  follow  the  Prime  Sponsor's  lead 
and  issue  a  final  determination  without  benefit  of  an  initial  deter- 
mination or  opportunity  for  informal  resoluticTn;  however,  such  a 
manifest,  denial  of  due  process  is  beyond  imagination.*^ 

Summary  Corrective  "Action 

As  required,  the  information  is  herewith  submitted.     In  addi- 
tion to  the  FY  80  closeout  package,  a  copy  of  the  FY  80  subgrant 
-agreement  between  ABC,  Inc.  and  OMD  is  included,  appended  to  the 
back  of  the  submittal.' 

.   '  c 

If^urtKer  information  is  required  and  may  be  submitted  brief- 
ly, it  may  be  sent  by  this  office  by  Telefax  upon  a  telephone  call 
to  the  undersigned.  ^ 

RICHARD  A.  SZILAGYI,  CHIEF 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SECTION,  OBES 


Patrick  A.  T .  West 
General  Counsel,  OMD 


(without  attachments)  ABC,  Inc. 

IBP AT  Local  1275 
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Initially,  thjs  prime  sponsor  contempiat-ed  full  and  precise 
compliance  with  th^  "request"  for  additional  information.  The 
narrow  time  limita'eions ,  however,  precluded  doing  so,  with  respect 
to  Attachment  III-C. 

Information  relating  to  the  two  occupations  of  each  partici- 
pant prior  to  CETA  enrollment  could  not  be  compiled  with  the  other 
information  within  thp  timeframe  allotted.     ABC,  Inc. ,  has  provided 
OMD  copies' of  registration  forms  submitted  by,  the  participants, 
which  forms,  as  applicable,  indicate*  the  two  .previous  occupations 
of  each  participant.     These  applications  are  submitted  as  received 
m  hope  thpt  tiie  needed  information  may  be  derived  therefrom  witn- 
out  compilation  of  the  data  by  OMD,- 

Had  the  information  requested  been  timely  requested  and  had 
the  respondents  been  given  sufficient  time  to  comply  with  the  de- 
mands of  the  Grant  Officer,  surely  more  accurate  adherence  to  the 
request  for  information  could  have  been  achieved. 


RICHARD  A.  SZILAGYI,  CHIEF 
ATTORNEY  GENERAL  SECTION,  OBES 


Patrick  A.  T.  West 
OMD  General  Counsel 
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REVIEW  0>  THE  FY  81  PROGRAM 
by  Saawl  J.  HcbJu.  btvcudve  Director 
Central  Ohio  Chape i:r  ABC.  Inc. 


Cnclo:ted  are  the  facts  regardlnij  the  A55octjt.tid  Buildertt  and  Contractors i  Central 
Ohl»  Cha^tert  Tltlr  Vll  1981  FSf  81  Progr ja. 

June  30.  1980.  the  PIC  Liaison  sent  the  ABC's  request  for  FY  1981  funding  to: 

Electrical  Uorkwa.  Local  683 
Asbestos  Workers  Local  &4 
Electrical  Workers  Local  88 
PalnterS  Local  127S 
Painter's  Local  60S 
Pli»ber*s  Local  189 
Pluaber's  Local  162 
Sheet  Hetal  Local  08 

The  Evaluation  Coosittee.  on  July  31 r  1980t  met  to  consider  six  (6>  proposals 
suboltted  for  FY  1931.     RFP  #40  froo  ABC  received  an  unanloous  approval  fron  the 
committee.     ABC^FP  f40  wa»  recocu&ended  for  $300,000.    The  council*  on  July  31* 
1980.  concurred  with  the  cogoDlttce's  rccoasendatlon  by  a  12-0-0-3  vote. 

Auttuat  8<^  1980.  the  PIC  voted  to  approve  the  ABt*s  request  for  FY  1981  funding. 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters  and  Allied  Trades  filed  a  coaplslnt  on 
Septeaber  2,  1980  regarding  the  FY  1980  ABC  prograa. 

The  Evaluation  Coeaittee  voted  on  Septeaber  9.  1980  to  recomscnd  to  the  council 
5500,000  additionally  to  ABC'FY  i98l  prograa.    The  council,  on  September  9,  1980» 
-  through  ballot,  approved  the  additional  funds  by  a  16-3-2-2-  vote. 

A  aeetlng  transpired  between  IBPAT  and  the  Prise  Sponsor  staff  on  Septeaber  2U,  1980. 
The  IBPAT  was  Informed  of  the  bl-latcral  agrecsent  with  AfiC  and  the  advance  fund^. 
However,  In  their  October  27.  1980  cosaocnts,  they  Indicated  they  weren't  Infomed 
of  the  bl- lateral.    The  agreesent  reached  during  the  September  24,  1980  meet InR  was 
that  the  Prloe  Sponsor  would  not  enter  Into  a  penaatient  contract  with  ABC  until  the 
Painter**  coweents  were  received  and  answered.    They  were  received  and  they  were 
answered. 

The  PIC  Council  set  on  Noveaber  19.  1980  and  refused  to  reconsider  council's 
approved  position  on  ^e  ABC  FY  81  program. 

The  Adninlstratlve  Law  Judge  on  January  24.  1981 ,  Issued  3  decision  on  the  IBPAT 
cosplalnt  regarding  the  FY  1980  Program.    The  decision  found  the  Prime  Sponsor 

violated   th£    fio^Mlafn,    nr^s/^^A.im    t^A    A*A    nnr    rsrntttAn    ^^f^n^m    m    TUDAT  *-n 

This  was  the  most  ridiculous  decision  1  think  1  have  ever  heard  o£  handed  down  by 
a  aenber  o(  the  Judicial  systea  betausc  of  tlie  mere  fact  that  no  hearing  ever  took 
place.    A  hearln((  had  been  planned,  all  parties  were  notified,  proof  of  ABC*s 
activities  and  that  of  the  State  regarding  these  charges  were  collected  and  ready 
for  perusal  submissal.  but  the  adninlstratlve  laj.juJRc  In  this 'case,  after  f^ill 
knowled&e  of  the  hearing  date,  etc   .  issued  a  decision  without  the  benefit  of  a 
he^r.lng. 


Carpenter's  Local  2O0 

Carpenter's  Local  ^2S3 

Bricklayers  Local  4^ 

Bricklayers  Local  43 

Bricklayers  Local  33 
Trl-State  Council 
Capital  District  Council 
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t*vl«w  FY  81  cont.  , 

page  2 

AtC*s  proposed  sub»f4nt  agreement  fur  FY  S!  was  rejected  by  the  Prlae  Sponsor 
on  Decenber  22.  1980  due  to  excessive  costs  and  -rojiraa  activity.    ABC  re-suboltted 
on  January  16.  1 981,  and  the  OMO  staff  reviewed  and  revised  the  Subgrant  on 
January  30 f  1 981, 

Febfuarv  3,  1 98 1,  the  DOL  reprtiTentatlve  agreed  to  review  the  subgrant,  and  again 
•      gS^labor  coaccnts  by  February  23.  1981. 

March  3.  1981.  the  DOL  and  O.HD  met  .  .  .  •  to  resolve  the  problems  with  the  con- 
tract and  prograa. 

It  Is  worth  mentioning  that  as  of  March  2.  1981.  the  PIC  ataff  had  Involved  organ- 
ized labor  an-*  speclHcally  IBPAT  20  tUea  during  FY  1981  for  Input  on  ABC  programs. 

The  following  addresses  t^e  correspondence  and  meetings  regarding  the  FY  1981  ABC 
Prograa: 

August  5.  1980       ABC  received  notification  of  PIC's  recotwendatlon  for  funding. 
August  8.  1980'       PIC  staff  letter  asked  for  Input  on  FY  1981  ABC  proposal; 
Sept.  2.  19«0         IBPAT  connents  on  the  proposal; 

Sept.  2,  1980         IBPAT  filed  a  complaint  with  the  Prime  Sponsor  regarding  the 

ABC  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  programs; 
Sept.  8,  1980         PIC  staff  responded  to  the  IBPAT  comments  of  Sept,  2.  1980; 
Sept     16.  1980       ABC  and  OMD  entered  Into  a  bl-lateral  agreement  for  $200,000 

for  the  period  of  Octoberl,  1980  to  Kovember  15,  1980;^ 
Sept    24,  1980       Meeting  of  Prime  Sponsor,  PIC  staff  and  IBPAT,    IBPAT  Informed 

of  Temporary  Subgrant  Agreement  signed  on  September  16.,  1980. 
^  Full  fundln;  of  the  prograa  was  contingent  on- the  Subgrant 

Agreement  ,< 

Sept.  24,  1980       Letter  from  IBPAT  outlining  the  discussion  of  meeting  on  that 
day; 

Sept.  25.  1980       PIC  ataff  response  to  conments  .from  IBPAT  on  September  8.  1980; 

Oct.  15 »  1980         ABC  submitted  the  proposed  subgrant  agreement  to  OKD: 

Oct,  20.  1980        Utter  from  OMD  to  ABC  regarding  changes  In  subgrant  agreement; 

Oct.  ^7.  1980         IBPAT  coewents  on  the  FY  1980  and  FY  1981  ABC  programs; 

Oct.  30.  1980        Hailing  to  thr  Evaluation  Committee  of  pertinent  Information 

: .  _     ^  about  the  laauc; 

IJov,  5.  1980  Evaluation  Cotaalttee  meeting  and  discussion  on  the  Issue; 

Nov.  12.  1980        Meeting  of  the  Private  Industry  Council  to  reaffirm  position 
on  the  ABC  program; 

Nov.  12.  1980         During  recess  of  meeting  to  the  council,  Evaluation  Committee 
voted  to  refuse  to  reconsider  the  Issue  of  funding  ABL, 

Nov    14.  1980         Delivered  to  IBPAT  and  Columbus  Building  Trades  copy  of  the 
proposed  FY  1981  ABC  contract  for  comments; 

Dec.  1,  1980  IBPAT  reaponse  to  the  PIC  and  Prime  Sponsors  correspondence 

of  November  19th  and  20th. 
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X«vle«  FY  81 


Dec. 

1. 

1980 

Dec. 

S, 

1980 

Dec. 

8* 

1980 

* 

9. 

1980 

Dec. 

10 

1980 

Dec. 

11 

1980 

Dec. 

11 

1980 

Dec. 

16 

1980 

Dec. 

16 

1980. 

Dec. 

22, 

1980 

Dec. 

24. 

1980 

Jan. 

12* 

1981 

Jan. 

K« 

1981 

Jan. 

29, 

1981 

Jan. 

30. 

1981 

Feb. 

3. 

1981 

Feb. 

^. 

1981 

Feb. 

6. 

1981 

Feb. 

9» 

1981 

Feb, 

io» 

1981 

Feb. 

16. 

1981 

Feb. 

23, 

1981 

Feb. 

27, 

1981 

Mar. 

5. 

1981 

IBPAT  requevC  for  a  hearing; 

Prlne  Sponsor  letter  setting  «  hearing  date;  > 

Letter  and  coments  fros  IBPAT  regarding  ABC  proposed  subgrant ' 
agreenent;  > 

Operative  Plasterer *:»  International  Association *•  ITequest  for 
a  copy  of  the  proposed'^BC  subgrant,    OKD  responded  on  Deciaber 
11.  1980, 

Coliuabus  Building  ir  Const  ruction  Trades  Council  letter  and 
coEMtents  on  the  proposed  ABC  subgrant  agreement; 

BrlcVlayers  &  Allied  Craftsaen's  request  for  a  copy  of  the 
proposed  ABC  subgrant.  OKD  responded  on  Dec^ber  18,  1980; 

Capital  District  Council  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters 
and  Joiners  of  America's  request  for  a  copy  of  the  proposed  ABC 
subgrant,  responded  on  Deceaber  18,  1980;  ^* 

Bricklayers  Local  45  request  for  the  proposed  ABC  subgrant 
agreenent.    (XO  responded  on  January  7*  1981; 

United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  &  Joiners  request  for  a  copy 
of  ABC  subgrant  agreeaent.    (MD  responded  on  Deceaber  30,  1980; 

The  Prime  Sponsor  rejected  the  ABC  subgrant  agreement  based  on 
costs  and  prograa  activities; 

(HD  Issued  letter  to  ABC  fomally  rejecting  subgrant  agreeaent; 

ABC  re-subnltted  the  subgrant  agreenent; 

\ 

Adalnlstratlve  Law  Judge  Issued  a  decision  on  the  complaint. 
It  was  against  the  Prloe  Sponsor; 

IBEW's  request  a  copy  of  ABC  proposed  subgrant  agreement; 

Prlne  Sponsor  and  ABC  revised  the  subgrant  agreeaent,  In  line 
with  cocBaents*  from  Pat  West,  Mar^e  Tumbull  and  IMU; 

DOL  field  representative  asked  labor .unions  be  consulted  again, 
and  she  would  get  an  'Opportunity  to  review  the  contract  by 
February  23,  1981; 

OKD  requested  Input  on  the  third  proposed  subgrant  agreement 
from  17  appropriate  labor  organizations; 

IBPAT 's  letter  and  comments  on  ABC  proposed  Subgrant  agreeaent ; 
Victor  Goodnan's  letter  requesting  lnfoniu*tlon  on  CiO*s  actions 

r*0ard1n«  ARC       OMn'<  r*.anrtn*!*.<l  on  r»y,rttmry  1?^  1981; 

OKD's  response'to  1BPAT*S  Feb,  6*  1981  letter  and  comments; 

IBPAT  COToents  on  the  third  proposed  ABC  subgrant;  OHD  responded; 

DDL  field  representative  had  not  reviewed  contract  but  promised 
to  review  by  February  27,  1981; 

DOL  field  representative  Indicated  there  were  problems  with 
subgrant  agreeaent,  to  be  discussed  on  March  3,  1981; 

Th^  proposed  subgrant  agreement  was  again  revised  per  the  DOL 
representative,  Hs.  Connie  Duffy,  who  advised  the  Stat,  that 
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if  dn  aKf^vMiint  w<ti>  :»i)$ne<J  with  ABC  covering  a  Vocational 
Exploration  Prograa  (VEP),  she  would  quest'ion  all  costs.  No 
ai^reeaent  could  be  reach.'d  by  the  OKD  and  ABC;  ,  ^ 

Plumbing  and  Plpefltting  comments  on  third  proposed  ABC 
, subgrant ; 

Letters  fron  OMD  were  sent  in  for  input  to  the  Xt  appropriate 
labor  organizations; 

Coments  on  ABC  subgrant  from  SHeetaetal  Workers.  OMD 
responded  On  April  8.  1981, 

* 

ABC  felt*  at  this  late  date,  chat  it  could  not  properly 
operate  a  pre-apprenticeship  prograa  with  the  reaainlng  time 
in  the  fiscal  year  1981  and  do  Justice  to  the  participants* 
thv  State  and  the  DOL. 
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FACTS 
(brlet'lv  i^tatc-d) 
bv  Sarauel  J.  Hebdo.  Executive  Director 
Centrjl  Ohio  ABC,  Inc. 

During  the  period  J 2- 1-79  throu^^h  9-il-80,  the  teatral  Ohio*, Chapter  of  ABl 
successfully  conducted  a  1.4  alii  tun  Jollar  CETA  (FY  80)  prugraa  which  had 
bttn  described  by  th«  PIC  Council -a-i  the  be»c  'pro.B;rata  in  the  Statv  of  Ohio, 
Insofar  as  training  and  tiutstandin^  r«ciilt-t  were  cor4cerned  andS»thls  was 
during  the  wor^t  retcSbiwnal  t-crluj  tUv  State  ot  Ohio  had  faced  In  the  past 
30  ,^ears. 

After  coQpletiun  of  the  FY  80  Proiiram,  ABC  hjd  been  given  anuthcr  grant  of 
one  million  dollars  i  $  1  .OOO.UOO)  fur  a  tY  81  Ps^.^ran,  Jiid  ou  Septcnbcr  16,  1980, 
the  Ohlu  Office  o:  Manpower  vind  De\/clop:Qcnt  I  >Vutd  p  CETA  Bl-lateral  Teoporfiry^ 
Subgrant  agrec«icnt  In  the  aiaouni  of  $;00,000  to  cuv*?i  ^aUries,  ^ages,  fringes 
and  start-up  tuVLs.     Spctlal  lekjjhunt  rtn»,->  were  installed,  participants  books 
for  training  wert;  uiderod  and  Jflin*:f<i,  .ftite  and  Jaiiiiorla!  supplies  were 
ordered  and  dellvjred,  I'tc.  ,  jikI  alter  nu-seruub  delays,   ^whlth  also  caused 
legal  probleai>  with  swnc  of  the  chu«,en  participants,  vet  to  this  date),  re- 
iu'tervieving  and  re-evaluation  ol  CfTA  ^.^uaUf  ied  part  li^l{^ants  hud  to  take  pfat*' 
ov«r  and  over  again.   'Special  advert i->esjcnt a   /rdered  by  the  State,  along  wUh 
what^ABC  had  Ui,e,d  in  the  previuua  pro^rNm  w.is  als,o  another  cost  Incurred  ex- 
pense.    On  October  lb,  1980,  ABC  wab  paid  $^0,000  frum  the  $ioO,UOO  grant  and  at 
th^s  point  there  j»till  reiaained  $2.^8,1'):  from  the  1980  (FY  80)  progr.ia.  Tlie 
CtTA,  PIC  j*tar:  and  the  Office  of  M.ioiJt-wer  und  ixvelo^catnt  Director  at  that  ' 
cltte,  requested  that  ABC  return  S200.i>00  cf  thib  remainder  back  to  the  State. 
Atter  retvtrning  the  S:ou,000  to  thi  State,  ABC  had  $7y,I>8  r^eTwining  for  costs 
^ncutred  during  the  inter tJa  and  .'.tjrt-'ip  period.     Tiie  fliuHied  .untract  was 
cuiisistcncly  awaured  by  the  PIC  liaison  and  stjff  on  at  K-ast  a  dozen  occa^lor.s. 

Froa  October  1 , 'lyBU  uutlJ  Mart  h  i\ ,  ,  ABC  had  Int-^rred  e^pe^»>e^*  foi  sal-  v 

dries  and  fringe  benefits  .isid  uther  p^nlntnt   ite.xs  In  thi-  except;  of  $100,000. 
Ttiese  cxpenf>e3  vtrt  lu>  ^ijj^i  due  in  \jiC' j  Tyi  i  inct  un  rel^rc^t»nt<i^  iontt  and  dct  iona 
by  various  offKera  and  staff  cnployt^^^^  jf  the  S^ate  of  Ohio  that  a  ^'Y  81  _Pr*.>t^r.im 
cont  ract  vpulc  be<  oae  ^ i nal_l d_ J n  jtV^  '^^^rv^  near  /ut  ure  .     T}if  Deceaber  .\  198u 
st«rt-Lip  date  was  dtl^/cd,   ;anj.irv'^  ^ate  wa»  deli\*-d,  Kebrjury'fi  date  waj>  de- 
layed, any  fimilly  on  Ayril  Ist,  ABC  ti  a  1  i/ 1  d  t  l.a '  <>  ( t  e  r  ill  tb^  dt  1  iy  s  it  <  ou  1  d 
not  Rorally  unsure  rhc  Depart  TierA  of  '  ■i.ba_r  ^  ;  he  V>Vt<>_      j2.*iiHjL  nor  c1:l2<-_ns  ->f 
Our  Stat<>  that  ^ue  l>'hJ d  ili  !  i t  %<t\        rny^ram^  Jyr  M f       [_ n r  h  atid  aeet 
the  cofistntct  ion  tlrot-  srheduic   fir  tht  aenbt,  r     uf  r'*\*>  i  ynnfrx  i  ^  l_Uir.  1  nd  try 

UdAprii.  -J,  i^o.,  01  .Lct^.a^  wi»  utia  in  cht  ;>ei'-JL  tnent  of  Adr^ '  a!  ^-i  rat  ive  Jjervites 
officei,.     In  <jr  tendance  were  Klci'   Sleljl,  i  canard  Blant  Ji;,  A^liug  Dirurtur,  Mark 
Uhcr,   PIC  I.l.'iKon,   Fat  West,  OMIj  .I'lornty,   J^t   MiUioiii,,  AMC  .iir^rncy,  and  ay£>eU  . 
The  pufpoar  ol   the  neetins  was  to  ir\  to  robolve  liic  dlire»>>nvei  o^'  jthe  t.arties. 
In  pirtlcular,  the  ir'efl.^  ^ 

n«e  dlitlcuitiej*  jefi  ciii^iJ,  .i^  fte  rt-^ult  o*  a  l.itsr  ui    in  1  ^  i'.  ion  ral>»Iiiv; 
quejitii^na  as        w'lether  PU   t.,t>l  pruperl/  toLIuwd  piotedures  for   i<lvlaing  th»' 
lab'ff  org.iniiAt  ion»  a»  t>j  t'l  AB(   i  f  r A  title  Vi:  Fr'^^ra-a.     "nu-  l>Mi*^  hius  not 
been  dftt  natped  ^ind  sln^t   • i-ri.'in.ii  fL*n{>lain*»  the  lai>or  f>rg  inlz  at  tun  ha,« 
JH*;d  a  further  v'^mt-liint  with  thi'^  j»  jjartTent        lib.  r. 
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A*  the  result  of  the  Apr^^L  9.  1981  meeting,  the  representatives  of  ABC 
agreed  to  take  back  to  the  ASC  Board  of  Directors  foui:  suggested  options  for 
Board  action.  »The  four  options  were  offered  to  ABC  by  OMD  Attorney  Pat  Weat,  ^ 
Rick  Slehl,  and  Lee  Blanton,  acting  OMD  Administrator.    The  ABC  Board  approved 
one  of  the  options  which.  In  brief,  required  a  payment  of *$18,230.24  by  the 
State  of  Ohio,  which  represented  the  difference  between  ABC  reduced  axpensea 
for  salaries,  fringe  benefits,  travel,  office  and  custodial  supplies,  rental 
of  equipment,  utilities,  classroom  rent,  advertising  and  maintenance,  these 
expenses  being  from  October  1.  1980  to  March  31,  1981.    It  was  at  this  meeting 
that  ABC  Indicated  It  was  not^lntercsted  In  any  further  CETA  programs,  and 
woulg'not  conduct  a  program  for  1981  > 

On  April  24,  1981,  Joseph  MllUous,  ABC  Attorney,  met  with  Rick  Slehl  and  Pat 
West  at  wtflch  time  the  State  of  Ohio  representatives  Indicated  there  was  some 
hesitancy  to  follow  ABC*8  choice,  of  the  four  suggested  options,  and  suggested 
that  the  parties  should  remain  In  their  present  positions,  oiamely,  ABC  retain 
$78,151  presently  in  its  possession  with  no  further  payments  to  be  made  by 
the  State.  . 
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Associated  Builders  &  Contractors,  Inc. 
Central  Ohio  Chapter 


f(|h«<ni  Kir  fttr  f  nierpf<»« 


H^y  b.  1981 


Mr.  Bob  JoncM 
Aj»»*c  D«pucy  Svcrec^ry 
D«p«rcMnc  of  L«bor 
601  0  Scr«ct 

U«iihlnftCon»  o.C.  0  ^ 

Oie«r  Hr.  JoneK: 

''Flrtc*  I  wouid  llk«  CO  chunk  you  fof  ch«  line  you  t(^v«  a«  xnd  chu  very  lnfors«clv« 
dlacuttlon  concerning  che  evld«nc  MlvlnCvrpreCdClonii  of  che  rulta  and  rags  regard" 
Ins  CCTA  Title  Vll  PIC  prograav.  cImi  yuu  told  »«  you  htd  wrlccen. 

Th«  OM  polhc  w«  dUcuaiK;^  In  p^rclcuUr,  wasi  che  :icac«manc  you  Mda  ch«c  under 
rulM  and  rega  676. 24»  "Labor  Organlzac  lon^JL'oncurrence  by  ^  union  !•  only  appilc- 
AbU  wh«n  a  pardclpanc  1»  beln^;  pUccd  with  a  f im  or  an  organlxadon  who  has  a 
concr«ccu«l  colUcdva  bargaining  a^reenetic u  vvldandy  groaaly  iilaundaracood 
by  avaryona  ouC  of  .Hag Ion  V.^  and  «iii>eclally  by  Connl*  Duffy. 

I        lYiMt  you  conflr*  chla  acacuacnc.  by  rccurn  nail,  along  wlch  ch«  face  chac 
you  cold  M  chac  you  w«r«  going  co  >cc-up  a  needng  becweun  cha  adalnlacracor  of 
tegio^  V  and  ayaalf*  in  che  near  future.    You  furcher  cooMaenCed.  chac  under  rule 
#7#.24»  L«bor  Organlaaclon  Concurrence,  chac  "t.abor  Urgenlxetlone  had  only  cha 
rlghc  of  cOMMnc.**   Again.  I  eek  chac  che^e  acaceaence  be  conflraed  by  return 

Mil. 

Othar  cblnga  chac  bochered  ae  a  jtreac  deal  abouc  che  rulee  end  rege*  Mr>  Jooee* 

Uby  doaas'c  organised  labor  have  co  consult  or  receive  Inpuc  froa  che 
buelnaee  co— unlcy  regarding  dealgn  of  chelr  prograae'  occupedone,  veg* 
reca«>  ace. 7 

Why  do«aa*c  organ^ed  labor  heve  co  eubalc  guerenceed  placeacnce*  cha 
sszz  zs  :ha  bu5ls«8b  Cw;i«wiiUy  s.u»t  Jv7    Tiieii  claia  le  Juac  eccaae  co 
t^«lr  unlona  and  che  long  rengc  benefice  la  aufflclenc  -  1  dlaagrae. 
Thia  la  diecrUlnacory  end  1  feel  chat  cither  chAC  tegaenc  hee  to  be 
baccer  daMned  or  entirely  d«lcCed>  b(.c<iiiae  baalcally  prograae  awarded 
CO  organlxad  labor  coday  dote  nothlnt;  aure  chan  eubeldlxe  che  unloiia  end 
guaraoteee  no  job  aecurlcy  co  chu  ^eitlclpanc.  * 

Anochar  area*  O.J.T.  676.23-2*^  obvlouikly  tiaa  been  developed  by  labor  re- 
gfrdlns  the  dlcclonary  of  occupational  tldea.  In  chac  Ic  deflnee  wegea* 
Job  deecrlpc  lone,  perdclpanc  wa^^es  and  perlodt  of  creliilng  which  le 
reflective  only  of  the  unlona  and  n«it  tiut  of  the  prlvete  luduetry. 


AtwuMx^  Mu\l  H4*9  fht  Hight  But  Not  8*  Comptllt^  Jo  lo40^l4t)Ct  Vmont 
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Anothur  cult-,  VtP-t>/o  J>->.  wj-,  .i  u>  • 

who  intil;iied  on  «i  di-ij;U-»i  cuiii^  n  ^< 
tton  ihat  nwVf"'^*  w»-jc  ' 

And, .nr.  Jone;»»  wliti^ui  c>t«.  iUMi*.  J 

4«>  ttial  we  do  uoi  lijvv  .III  I  (u(  I  1  li 
^     the  Itnc,  the  itjltj  *'t   t  .  '  i> 

nu  prot^fjiB  opcrjioi  voi.lvJ  tn-*>»i»>'>  ^ 

PIC  Tttlu  Vll  wj:»  lu         U.ii Mv.u  1 

regular  CtTA  nybicm  wUUIt»  lutt  ii-tt   »  vvjy 

laugu  &nd  crcdiL  lUc  new.  i  ^  >>»  l>^'i>c>i>y 
and  It  ttt  a  tthjKu  ihai  it  1>  il>c  siiti^'iiun 
ctadoiiM,  polUi«ji  */tti^.l4\3  ji«J  h^u.;. 
betilud  Pit  and  li  ti>i  t'.dt  «wik  .Uv  ti 
duaitf  ii  was  oilglnail/  lia«.u^cOi        u«.  i  v  i 

t$ar«  ihan  a(tyt.hin^»  I  t<ii»u.>t  tiiiJn  atau  i  v 
suit  with  ttity  tnteretit  ^rooi*  wtiuii  .  (^.tMi^^ 
anyone. 


,  I   ^.i>  ui  .iituti'(cicd  according  lo  our 
^  >ov«t.>.  «.ut  otticiuU  Coimie  Duff/t 
f  ivl  IHU  rvc.irt-*  .luklng  for  vuiifica- 
i[>y  litxii  u(  iir(^.n)ik.a  ivin  fur  protli. 
u    Ml  I      M.        <<id  re>fii. 

iki  1.  it  IK  >.  t  li^.  itt.iiiliur  lug  audit  scti-  , 
t  .i ,  <u  t  tiu  (4  1  y  IK  v.!  *««>i  e  ciaiiClCJiion 
ii  1  i  t   i «.  (       .  tivt*  oi  -iix  y^jra  duwn 

'ht    W.I,'  <hiT  wrMi«.u  iv>«!uy» 

^         1 1)   ■       't^'^.!!!  wi(h>»uc  being  licld 


.  .  aui,Mut  j|.»*iuav.ln.a,  a[).iri  Irua  the 
I .» ,u   111         i!»v)uih  of  our  Ohio 
1  'i   W4^  liiuiidcd  lo  elittinai't  the  old 
w»y  I  i  you  'Uit   lUis  lta:i  nut  be«.n  done 
Uk,  iii.^>ut»lwyal.U 'i  wi»o  tiutlci  wtien  aa&o- 
J         ii    '<  •>.  ilie  leal  purpOtte 

i^;^.   in.ivuU  ot  ualng  It  tor  the  indLvl- 


i>y  ^1  IcJcrai  v.i^^K><*<^  should  have  lo  cou- 
0  idboi   ij  uoi  ajkLd  lo  s'un^tuU  with 


Our  legal  depariaehi  U  reti«.'i< 
I  wait  encOuragtid  by  «^ur  vt:>U 
flrtaatlon  oi^  thettu  Miaieueta:) 


vi.iiij^   lui   i-jtiUoUr  jUuatl^n  jud  I  have  told  thca 
1  aat  li-w  ,»wjUii»K  a  ^*^i>h  /  roaj  you  indicating  con- 
well  <!:*   »ii  JiJH-'l"t«ii'»it  wUh  Ktglon  V  officl«l«* 


I  reaaln  a  gtatetui  auU  du>ji(.aii;d 
Bob  Jonea'  serving  our  i,yunny." 

Slncerel"^ 


"U  itt  too  bad  we  do  not  iiavw  coin 


SAAuel  J.  Hcbdo 


SJH/*w 


PIC  Council   i  " 

Central  Ohio  ABC  boaiO  t>f  Uircc^oiu  * 
National  ABC  John  Keed  and  Hort^y  Mm  1 1  ^ 
Kick  Siohl    i  v-**/ 
Lee  blantun   i  ^ 
Pal  Ueat   «   1  ^' 
Mafic  UKar 

Connie  Uuify  ^  '  ' 


Mr  Hebik)  Thi.^  s(*iifs  uf  nicetin^b  and  lettc»rs  dragged  pn  until 
April,  when  I  made  the  determination  that  bccau^e  uf  delays  al- 
ready amounting;  to  i\  months.  ABC  uf  central  Ohio  could  nu  longer 
be  invoked  ip  the  title  V'll  program  I  regretted  thLs  decision  \ery 
much,  but  b>  that  time  I  \\a>  left  little  choice  but  to  withdrew. 

One  of  the  major  que^tion^  this  ^ubcommlUee  seeks  ^to  answ<^r 
\through  the^e  heanng^  is  what  *ire  the  barriers  to  pn\ate  sector 
participation  that  can  be  eliminctted  or  ameliorcited.  In  m>  mind, 
one  answe;;  to  that  question  i&  to  better  define  our  parameters  of 
this  so-called  consultation  i\nd  concurrence  prwess 

Since  we  are  not  dealing  directlv  \\ith  anv  organization  governed 
bv  a  collective  bargaining  agreement,  \^e  \sere  under  no  obligation 
to  concur  with  labor's?  ^uggestions.  It  ju.st  seemed  UKredible  that 
v\e  would  be  compelled  to  spend  such  an  inordinate  amount  of  our 
time  fulfilling  the"  reque^t.s  fur.  information.  At  uhat  point  does 
DOL  properlv  .step  in  and  put  an  end  Co  the  con^ultution'prucess? 
<  I  had  no  real  objection  to  in  form  mg  labor  unlon^  about  the 
program  wv  had  de.^^ii^ned.  but  I  question  whether  oi  not  it  was 
e\en  ^l(•^.e.s^aI  v  ()bviuu.-lv.  s\e  did  not  need  their  concurrence  with 
oui  proposal  becau^e  we  wf-re  li'ut  doing  bu>ines.s  with  them  in  the 
first  place  So  why  then  wa.s  con^ultation  even  nece.s>ar\  '  AftiM*  all, 
whep  the  unii>n  urj^vtiii/at ion>  de\elo{)ed  their  own  CF/FA  [jrogram 
in  our  area.  the>  wt^n-  in  nn  wa\  required  to  inform  busi^less 
grou{>^  oi^e  w.iv  ui  thr  other  about  the  contents  of  then  program/ 
.  Ml  (^hi^irman.  1  uiiinot  fnq)ha>i/»*  enough  how  im[)oitant  it  ib 
for  eifort>  tu  l)f  t.tkfU  to  ^tiaiuhtcn  (^ut  the  confusing  rules  and 
ret:ulation>  v\hii, h  iv>\\  jM\frn  the  tuk'  VH  program  It  i.s  basically 
a  sound  proLxatr..  but  let^ul.Uion-  mu>t  be  clarified,  and  better 
c(Jordm<ition  b^twet  ii  fK)i  s  V\ashuiLrton  otfice  an<l  tht'ir  n^gional 
offices  mU'A  he  deve!o[>rfl  ^ 

I  know.  Mr  ('hair  n.ari.  th.it  I  ha\f»  devcloprd  a  lorn  ula  that  is 
bettt»r;h<ui  Tr»  pcnrru  -ucee^^ful  ' 

I  th.ink  ihe  ri>n\niit t»*('  iiu  thi-  npp(ntunit\  to  tc^tilv  <iiul  I  hope 
th'-       f>         i    -  •     Mi        jn*'r)k*mv  taund  m  thf  niN*  \*I1  pro- 

t.v  >'    ,  !    'it        :  )  \i>u      ^.Ma  exploration  oi  thi--  J^^uc 

\*    r      .t:u\  I  A.l;  r^'  .^uH  1'^       ansvsr!  an>  quc^Muiw  \o\i  mav 

..."  >:  k}^  wif    r*\a;K    ou  \riv  nuKiu  ^lI    llebdo  .iivl  1  ap[)re- 
i       -         orjj.r.^       i\  an»j  ->h.irinw.  ^miI*.  tin- toinrnittff^  \oiir  \'erv 
p(  ui  that  aj'P  n"i:t '\  nuoivr  title* X'H 

\^  '  '»  'I'-e^  this  ^iiu.i  i'«n  ^rand  now'  Tht^  ,uinnni^trati\('  law 
ludj.  «  .  !a>  (ifci^ion.  \"U,-a\  without  heru'l'i-  ot  a  lu^aring. 
i.    "  ramie  ^pnn^of    LKuriang  that  we*  art*  o<'t  provided 

p.  » -     I'  ^'-^  to  >our  Vi'i  or(i^  ' 

b   Wkudo  That  1- lA'arth' wh<it  he  did 
>i '\  wiK   U  bat  dof's  that  me<tn.  aiai  whoT<-  do  \ou  ^o 

froir.  tht'r** ' 

Mi  Uhiux)  R«Mlh.  what  it  means,  I  think  it  wa.s  a  .slap  on  the 
wr'-t  to  the  State  of  Ohio,  thev  claimed  that  the  State  had  not 
taken  into  con^idejation^  all  the  loCcd.--  in  the  entire  State,  not  just 
in  the  balance  of  State  area  N<*  h.  the  six  count jes  in  which  I  was 
workuii: 

Their  interpretation  leavei?  much  to  be  desired 
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I  flew  to  Washington  to  ask  the  same  questions  of  Bob  Jones, 
Just  what  do  you  mean  by  ^^consultation"?  He  is  the  one  that  gave , 
me  the  definition.  He  wrote  the  rules  and  regulations,  but  evident- 
ly  the  other  departments  do  not  agrer  with  him.  He  said  that 
consultation  gave  thefn  the  right  to  consult  only,  concurrence  only 
takes  place  when  a  labor  agreement  exists  between  the  parties. 
Well,  in  ABC's  ease,  there  are  no  labor  agreements.  The  btate  was 
guilty  of  only  notifying  two  or  three  local  union  president  where, 
since  i  was  teaching  different  trades,  they  should  have  notified 
-^eight  different  trades  in  every  city  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Senator  Quayle.  That  was  the  finding?  _  . 

Mr  Hebdo.  That  was  the  .finding  by  the  administrative  law 
judge  and  every  attorney  I  have  spoken  to,  every  judge  I  have 
spoken  to,  it  is  an  unheard  of  situation.  They  have  never  known  it 

to  exist.  ,  ,     ^,  .    J  . 

A  hearing  date  was  set;  testimony  was  prepared,  but  this  admin-^ 
istrative  law  judge  rendered  a  hearing  against  the  prime  sponsor. 

Senator  Quayle.  Did  you  appeal  that  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor? 

Mr.  H«;bdo.  Yes,  I  did. 

Senator  Quayle.  Where  is  it?  <^  .  _ 

Mr  Hebdo  I  have  written  many  letters.  I  am  receiving  \etters 
daily  regarding  this.  For  that  reason,  I  came  and  asked  especially 
to  come  here  before  this  committee  to  get  whatever  input  I  can  ot 
firsthand  knowledge.  ,  -         A     o      *  r 

Senator  Quayle.  You. have  written  letters  to  the  Secretary  ot 

Lal^or? 

Mr.  Hebdo.  Yes.       .  »  ,  o 

Senator  Quayle.  And  they  are  going  to  review  the  case/ 
Mr  Hebdo  I  have  been  referred  from  Angrisari,  I  have  been- 
referred  first  x)f  all,  Jones,  and  then  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Walker-  I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  Anderson;  I  received  a  letter- 
then  to'  the  Chicago  office,  Mr.  Komarek,  who  I  am  meeting  with 
on  .June  21  and  in  Chicago,  shortly  thereafter,  Mr.  Komarek  got  in 
touch  with  me;  I  received  a  nine-page  letter  addressed  to  me,  but 
with  charges  that  were  all  against  the  prime  sponsor;  there  is, 
within  this-  packet  that  I  am  giving  you,  a  nine-page  letter  ad- 
dressed t(v  me  stating  the  pre-initial  determination.  We  were 
given-the  State  and  A'BC  were  given  approximately  3  working 
days  to  complete  the  horrendous  amount  of -documentation  that 
they  had  required;  the  2d.  3d,  4th,  and  perhaps  10th  time,  during 
the  course  of  ouriiscal  year  IBSO^prjogram.  .  . 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  I  will  tell  you,  we  will  try  to  give  it  a 
little  push  over  there  and  see  if  we  a^n  figure  out  what  is  going  on 
to  try  to  get  a  final  resolution  on  this.  . 
Do  you  feel  that  the  labor  unions  just  felt  neglected;  is  thjt  their 

reason  to   .    ^    .  ,  '  j 

Mr  Hebdo.  Not  at  all.  I  think  the  fact  that  it  was  successful  and 
that  someone  other  than  they  had  conducted  the  program,  in  itself, 
/       stimulated  this  desire  to  destroy.  I  truly  mean  that.  I  feel  that  they 
{        ha v^  been  given  too  much  power  in  the  makeup,  and  into  the  input 
of  the  rules  and  regulations  ofCETA. 

They  do  not  have  to  answer -to  anyone,  and  no  one  scrutinizes 
their  programs  that  they  propose.  I  was  forced  to  come  up  with  a 
figure  of  placement,  a  percentage  of  placement,  Labor  s  answer  to 
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that  same  question  was,  access  to  their  labor  unions  was  sufficient. 
No  placements  were  necessary.  That,  to  jne,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
highly  discriminatory  and  in  very  bad  need  of  clarification. 

I  feel  that  what  you  are  doing  is  right;  I  feel  that  the  successful 
program  operators  across  the  State  like  myself,  and  so  help  me 
God*  I  will  never  enter  into  another  title  yil  program,  but  they 
shpuld  give  you  all  the  information  they  can,  pros  and  cons,  con- 
cerning the  program  tliat  they  have  just  finished  with  and  tell  you 
what  they  have  found  that  is  workable  and  what  was  not  workable, 
and  I  think  that  is  the  route  you  should  take,  ,  •  ^ 

I  have  heard  a  lot  of  testimony  here  today  a^s  to  CETA  being 
good,  as  to  CETA  being  .bad,  It  is  very  good.  It  is  very  good.  It  needs 
to  remain.  But  we  do  have  to  have  these  clarifications  to  the  rules 
and  regulations  made  immediately. 

•  Senator  Quavle,  This  is  one  of  the  questions  that  this  committee 
is  asking,  What  worked?  What  did  not  work,  and  why? 
I  would  just  liket  to  know. 

Do  ydu  feel  that  this  i^  a  typical  problem  with  title  VII  directors? 

Mr,  HEBijQ^he  way  the  rules  are  written?  Yes. 

Senator  Qu^tw^s  this  Just  an  Isolated  example  or  have  you  had 
correspondence,  comhiunication  with  other  title  VII  directors  that 
have  touched  upon  this  consultation  issue? 

Mr,  Hebdo.  Every  ABC  ch^pfer  in  the  country  right  now  that  is 
dealing  with  CETA  is  having  the  exact  similar  problem. 

Senator  Quayle.  How  many  chapters? 

Mr,  Hkbdo.  There  are  (52  chapters  in  the  country,  and  right  now 
I  would  say  at  least  7  of  them  are  involved  with  CETA,  title  VII, 
and  all  7  are  going  through  the  same  situation.' 

Senator  Quayle.  OK. 

Thank  .you  very  much. 

Mr.  Hp:bdo.  In  the  future,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can,  if  you  need  my 
services  in  any  form  whatsoever,  please  feel  free  to  call  upon  us. 

Senaton  Quavi^e  We  will  be  communicating  with  you  and  we 
hope  that  you  will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  John  ,Bell,  the  National  Tooling  &  Machining  Association, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hahn.  '  >  * 

Go  ahead  and  proceed. 

STATKMKNT  OF  ,I()nN  .\,  BKI.I..  MANAdKH  OF  TKAIMNC;  ACTIV- 
ITIKS.  NATIONAI-  TOOI-INd  &  MACHININC;  ASSOCIATION. 
WASHIN(;T0N,  !>,(..  AaOMPAMKI)  BY  BHICK  N.  HAHN,  MAN- 
AGER.  (;OVFKNMKNT  AFFAIRS  INTMAj 

Mr.  Beu..  Thank  you. 
Good  moVning. 

My  name  is  John  A.  Bell.  I  am  manager  of  training  activities  for 
the  National  Tooling  &  Machining  Association  fNTMAI.  With  me  is 
Bruce  N.  Hahn,  NTMA's  manager  of  government  ^Tairs. 

NTMA  represents  the  independent  Jobshop  top^iiJg  and  machin- 
ing industry,  often  described  as  the  ^'keystone  of  mass  production." 
There  are  approximately  12,000  contract  tooling  and  machining 
companies  throughout  the  country,  employing  approximately 
400,000  persons,  predominantly  highly  skilled  toolmak^rs,  dip- 
makers,  moldmakers,  and  machinists. 


These  occuiMtioi).  aM-  o^roulervd  cntual  -kills  to  both  the>civil- 
lan  as  well  as  tk'  iuihtar>  nianulac-tunn-  cnpabiliiies  ol  he 
United  States  Thesi'  uidiMauaU  aiv  toda>  ueihaps  the  mo-t  highly 
skilled  worker^  in  Anu-noa  „s:':{nnrHj 
Journevmen  it.okirakor-  .ind  niach.ini>ts  ivmilarly  earn  ^m^W 
to  >;{:).M0()  per  vtMi  And  l:^  n  onipiuv nu'nt  !iot  subject  to  ttie 
whims  of  weather  oi  the  (^connms  like  >o  ni.iuv  other  trades  such 
as  the  construction  tradt-  m  i)ailicu!ai  'rhi>  industry  is  character- 
ized b\  hi^h  capitah/.aiion  i  euuirfment>  ior  expensive'  machine 
tools  and  accessor^-,  a.  well  a.  the  -killed  v^^rk  |orce  ntressary  to 
utih/e  this  sophistKatt^d  capital  equipment.  NTMA  conducted  pro- 
grams since' li'Tl  under  the  Manpower  Act  and  (  v.mprehenMVC 
Emplovmeni  and  Ti.tinn;^^  Act  ,       ,   ,  ,  , 

As  y)iX  wdl  noti.v  Mi   I'hairman.  I  am  deviating  -lii^htly  trom 
mv  pr^pired  -cnpt  I  did  a  little  vvoik  o\rr  the  weekend 

The  purpo^e  ol  the  C\)mpivhensiNe  En^.pioyment  a.nd  Iraining 
Act"  of  CETA.  i>  to  provide  job  traininu  and  einplo\ment 

opportunities  tur  CLunomicallN  di-ads antai^ed.  unempkned.  or  un- 
deremploNfd  per-on-  Tni>  a  noble,  worthwhile  and  proper  ven- 
ture The  population  s(-ment  toward  which  the  act  is  diieclicl 
needs  training  and  en^ploNinent  a>M>tance  so  that  ihev  can  >ecure 
iob>  and  incnM>«*  their  earned  UKOine  . 

Social  'itJif  tor  lh.it  s>eciiu  >e^Mtient  ot  oui  |)opulation  meiit> 
continuation  Mnce  l!r.:;.  hundred>  oi  thousand^  (li.adN anta^ed 
peop^•  have  oeei^  pioMti^'d  ba-u  skili>  which  h<ive  mablea  them  to 
secure  perm.aK'm  emplo>ment  and  beCDnu*  <  ^V/^^*^'^, 

than  reUmi:  on  publi.  ^uppnrt  lor  iheu  liveuhood  Uu*  Nationai 
Tooling  &  M.Khinn..^  A^MKiaWon  and  the  indu>irN  '\^,;:PJ ^^^^''-^^ 
xtron^h  Mipport-  thr  continuation  oi  un>  [Hiy^v.uu  ^IM^  Ha- 
trained  and  mipjoved  m  uieuh<di/ed  lob.  user  - JHmi  (  ]AA  ehuH>le 
per:?on>  >ince  r*T..  ai'»n»' 

However  i'KTA  »vMiil>  have  -uiltred  m  recent  >ear-  .^oc.al 
upld^  ^>aN  n.tv^>  iv'.ou.r  the  [)iirnar\  iocu-  o\  tlie  p^^^ram  Kinda- 
mentai  .en>/Ur  .ti.;n.  h,/.e  'n.*.  .me  ob^.uied  -nnre'i  -the  leai 
•Aorld  ol  eniplounent  <ira:  eniplL-ver^  lu.^d-^  Anu-nca  -  Adied  work 
force  ha>  ^'olten  to  ^h.*  p  ^  wliere  <>ut  diur.^'^tic  c^^u^i^u  ncv  no 
longer  the  world  l»*ad"r  lh.it  iT  once  w.i> 

rpTA  'H  P'Lent  vrai-  na-  dtuvteri  it-  tut<il  <a;entio!^  towaic 
rcor.uia-.afiv  (ii>aOv<iiita.^ed  [>e:M)iir  rnloi  runate.^ .  disadv  antat^ed 
pei-)r>^  aie  ^eru'iaiU  academtudlv  and  mot i\ a[ion<i!l>  dj..advan- 
ti^-(l  1-  .v^'il  \  huh  p>!oportii»n  do  not  ^lave  the  buMC  ahihtv  to 
acqui^'^'  ^^''^^^^  knowledge  requin'O  lor  iluiaediate  emplov- 
meiiT  m  the  huhlv  -kUleii  vvork  lorct  ^ 

The  disa<i\antaued  an  be  helped  in  pr oL:ram>  uesi.^ned  lo  ir<nn 
hmhiv  -killed  workor^  foi  hmh  pxivm^  job>  M  MA  ha>  naci  an 
excellent  tiack  re.'(»r(i  that  regard  Howt'ver.  anv  >uch  pro^^ram 
must  take  into  on-ideia-r^m  the  nature  of  the  work  and  th**  quali- 
ticat'on-  ol  pro-[)e(t]ve  candidate-  or  trainees  It  must  have  llexi- 
bihtv  buil^  in  -o  rhat  it  c<tn  >erve  the  needs  of  the  industrv  and 
emp'lovers  A  UMj-per^'nt  economicallv  disaavantaKHHl  eliKMDilit> 
intake  reouirement  i>  uiireahstic 

NTMA  can  speak  with  Lonbiderable  authority  and  experience  on 
this  subject  NTMA  hab  received  Federal  iundmg  a^sl<;tance  lor 
training  proL^iani:.  contlnuou^ly  since  M)\   NTMA  i-  one  ot  the 
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oldest  DepartnuMit  of  Labor  training  contractor^  NTMA  pioneered 
p^eeniploynieiit  training. 

Originallv,  XTMA  programs  were  funded  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  of  11)62,  MDTA.  That  act  had  a 
considerabl>  different  goal  or  purpose  than  CETA.  Congress,  in  the 
act,  said,  *  *  *  *  there  is  critical  need  for  more  and  better  trained 
personnel  in  many  vital  occupational  categories  ♦  *  *"  I  emphasize 
vital. 

The  specific  purpose  61'  MDTA  v^as  to  identify  manpower  short- 
ages and  fund  programs'  which  would  train  qualified  people  ''au 
quickly  as  is  reasonably  possible  in  order  that  the  Nation  ma> 
meet  the  staffing  requirements  of  the  struggle  for  freedom.'* 

Since  1%4,  NTMA  has  entered  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
persons  into  training,  and  we  placed  them  in  unsu|:)sidized  jobs,  1 
will  mention  again  NTMA  training  programs  have  provided  basic 
skills  making  it  possible  for  trainee  graduates  to  secure  rewarding 
career  emplo>ment  in  an  industry  vital  to  our  Nation's  well-being, 
100-percent  emplovment  And  I  should  add  that  NTMA  Govern- 
ment-funded training  has  been  very  cost-effective— less  than  $2,000 
per  trainee. 

Ver>  fev^  CETA-funded  programs  provide  basic  skills  for  entr>  to 
high-paying  career  opportunities  for  $2  000  per  trainee.  A  signifi- 
cant number  of  these  earl>  trainees  are  now  owiiers  of  their  own 
businesses  and  are  employing  CETA-t rained  people  in  their  shops 

I  have  attached  a  uase  "history  that  occurred  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
to  the  testimony. 

Under  MDTA  trainee  intake  emphasis  was  on  unemployed  or 
underemployed  person:?  NTMA  training  under  MDT.A  resulted  in 
an  e.xtremely  high  trainee  completion  ratip— 8.";  percent  and 
higher  Under  CETA,  since  1973,  with  eligibility  or  trainee  intake 
emphasis  increasinglv  being  concentrated  on  economicallv  disad- 
vantaged persons,  the  program  results,  while jstill  con.sidered  suc- 
cessful, have  dropped  to  a  0.>percent  completion  ratio. 
'  It  ih  important  to  note  that  employers — the  [iltimate  users  of  the 
CETA  product— have  become  increasinglv  disenchanged  with 
CETA.  Emplo>ers  need  motivated  people  who  are  interested  in 
learning. 

NTMA  strongl>  recommends  that  CETA  focufc>  some  significant— 
and  I  emphasize  Mgnificant- portion  of  its  efforts  on  training  quali- 
fied people  lor  skilled  Occupations.  America's  industrial  and  de- 
fense needs  are  at  stake. 

I  am  going  to  go  over  some  of  the  things  that  were  said  b>  Jamo^ 
Campbell. 

On  December  2P,  1!380,  a  special  Defense  Industrial  Base  Panel  of 
the  HuiKse  Committee  on  Armed  Services  in  a  published  report  said 
in  e>sence  that  the  United  States,  is  militarilv  unprepared  to  meet 
a  crisis.  To  quote  the  report,  *  *  there  has  been  a, serious  decline 
in  the  Nation  s  defense  industrial  capability  that  places  our  nation 
al  security  in  jeopardy." 

(n  that  same  report,  the  panel  clearly  identified  the  "critical 
majTipoAer  shortage"  as  one  of  the  major  factors  for  t^e  decline  of 
US.  militar>  preparednes.s  Dale  Church,  former  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense,  is  quoted  in  that  report  as  follows.  "The  skilled  man- 
power problem  is  probabl>  one  of  the  most  difficult  nuts  to  crack." 
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The  panel  report  also  stated:  'The  solution  to  this  national  man- 
power problem  will  require  a  national  commitment/' 

Although  social  uplift  is  commendable  and  needed,  the  United 
States  cannot  afford  to  allow  its  skilled  manpower  base  to  deterio- 
rate any  further.  The  Armed  Services  Committee  report 
indicated  the  Nation  would  be  short  250,000  machinists  in  the  next 
5  years/*  A  skills  shortage  of  this  magnitude  in  a  pivotal  industry 
warrants  a ''national  commitment/*  ^    n  ri    •  n 

Another  congressional  group,  the  House  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, on  two  separate  occasions,  identified  the  importance  of  the 
tooling  and  machining  industry.  In  1966,  that  committee  said:  The 
^ool  a*^'^  die  industry  and  the  machine  tool  industry  are  basic 
industries.  The  economic  welfare  of  the  Nation  depends  to  a  very 
large  extent  on  these  industries.**  ^ 

In  1970,  that  same  committee,  while  reexamining  problems 
facing  the  tool  and  die  industry,  said  that  the  industry: 

•  •  •  continues  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  meeting  the  commercial  needs  of 
the  country.  The  skill  and  ingenuity  of  this  industry  become  even  more  vitai  as  our 
economy  evolves  into  an  increasingly  technological  society. 

The  national  commitment— that  was  referred  to  several  times 
before— is  required  to  rebuild  America*s  manufacturing  capability, 
so  urgently  recommended  by  the  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, can  be  accomplished  under  CETA— with  a  slightreorientation. 

NTMA  strongly  supports  the  reauthorization  of  CETA.  However, 
NTMA  recommends  that  CETA  be  modified.  A  significant  portion 
of  CETA  resources  should  be  directed  toward  skilB  training  to 
rebuild  America*s  dwindling  skilled  woilt  Jorce^ar^  to 
-xxmduct-the-programs-Tjf-thfe-soitrTfies  organizations  command 
the  confidence  of  small  business  and  they  must  provide  the  quality 
programs  required  by  business.  They  must  satisfy  the  job  market. 

The  Department  of  Labor*s  Office  of  National  Programs,  which 
administers  these  programs  to  meet  the  problems  should  be  ade- 
quately funded;  whereas,  in  the  last  2  years,  the  funding  for  this 
particular  department  has  been  dramatically  cut.  National  pro- 
grams, I  should  add,  offer  substantial  administrative  economies 

What  we  are  looking  for  is  a  more  balanced  approach,  a  balanced 
approach  between  social  goals  and  industry*s  needs  for  skilled  help. 

f  would  like  to  close  on  one  point  and  say  that  in  addition,  the 
Congress  should  consider  complimentary  incentives  to  shmulate 
on-the-job  training  once  the  trainee  enters  the  workplace.  The  cost 
of  on-the-job  training  for  highly  skilled  labor  in  capital-intensive 
industries  is  massive.  ^  ,  . 

In  our  industry,  the  average  equipment  investment  per  worker  is 
$40,000  to  $60,000.  The  apprenticeship  process  involves  a  signifi- 
cant temporary  loss  of  productivity  as  journeymen  must  take  many 
productive  hours  off  their  own  machines  to  help  train  the  appren-  * 
tices  Companies  in  small  business  industries  such  as  this  one  often  ^ 
lack  formal  training  programs  and  have  relied  on  the  European 
approach  to  apprenticeship  developed  over  hundreds  of  years. 

For  on-the-job  training  to  continue  in  today  s  high  competitive 
and  inflationary  business  environment,  something  must  be  done  to 
offset  these  tremendous  training  costs  in  those  industries  with 
existing  shortages  of  skilled  labor.  Approaches  such  as  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  have  failed  for  some  of  the  same  reasons  that  the 
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effectiveness  of  CETA  programs  have  been  limited  by  the  applica- 
tions of  social  objectives. 

NTMA  favors  the  approach  offered  by  Congressman  Don  Bailey 
in  H.R.  3752.  That  legislation  would  provide  significant  tax  credits 
to  stimulate  the  training  of  skilled  labor  in  industries  with  existing 
shortages  of  skilled  labor. 

It  would  not  be  tied  to  social  objectives  and  would  provide  the 
most  effective  utilization  of  available  resources  in  that  the  Federal 
Government  would  be  assured  that  there  were  existing  high-paying 
jobs  available  for  those  people  eligible  for  the  tax  credit. 

It  would  be  an  excellent  replacement  for  the  present  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit  which  is  scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  this  year. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bell  follows:] 
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Good  JTOrning.     My  name  is  John  A.  Bell.     I  am  Manager  of 
Training  Activities  for  the  National  Tooling  &  Machining 
Association  (NTMA).     With  me  is  Bruce  N.  Kahn.  NTMA' s 
Manager  of  Government  Affairs. 

NTMA  represents  the  independent  job  shop  tooling  ?nd  machining 
industry,  often  described  as  the  "keystone  of  mass  production".' 
The  tooling  and  machining  industry  provides  the  tooling  which 
is  critical  for  every  other  manufacturing  industry  and  every 
major  defense  system.     Without  the  equipment  and  talents  of 
this  industry,   this  country  would  be  unable  to  expand  or 
maintain  its  assembly  lines  and  would  be  unable  to  produce 
military  hard\^are.     There  are  approximately  12,000  contract 
tooling  and  machining  companies  throughout  the  country  employing 
approMm.itely  400,000  persons,  predominantly  highly  skilled 
toolinakers,  diemakors,  moldjnakers  :ind  machinists .     Those  are 
truly  small,  privately-ownrd  rorripanics  uhich  manufacture  tooling, 
equipr^jnt  and  parts  norossary  for  pass  production. 

o 

These  occupations         tool  makers  and  nachinists        are  considtrod 
critical  skills  to  both  the  civilian  as  uell  as  ih^  military 
nanufacturing  capabilities  of  the  United  States.  These 
indiv:di:als  are  today  perhaps  the  rr.obt  highly  skilled  workers 
in   Wrica.     Journeyman  tool  rakers  and  machinists  regularly 
earn  S'?0,oOO  to  $35,000  per  >«'ar.     And,  their  o:rplo>incnt   is  not 
<.>ibje^'t   to  the  uhims  of  weather  or  the  economy   like  so  many 
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other  trades  such  as  the  construction  trades  in  particular. 
This  industry  is  characterized  by  high  capitalization  require- 
ments for  expensive  machine  tools  and  accessories,  as  well 
as  the  skilled  workforce  necessary  to  utilize  this  sophisticated 
capital  equipment. 

NTMA  is  a  pioneer  — .an  expert  on  pre-employn^ent  training, 
having  conducted  programs  continuously  for  the  Department  of 
Labor  since  1964  under  both  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  (MDTA)  and  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  (CETA). 

The  purpose  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
of  1973  is  to  provide  job  training  and  employment  opportunities 
for  needy  unemployed  or  underemployed  persons.     This  is  a  noble, 
worthwhile  and  proper  venture.     The  population  segment  towards 
which  the  Act  is  directed  needs  training  and  employment 
assistance  so  that  they  can  secure  jobs  and  increase  their 
earned  i  n  come . 

Social  .uplift  for  that  specific  segment  of  our  population 
merits  continuation.     Since  1973  many  disadvantaged  people 
have  been  provided  basic  skills  which  have  enabled  them  to 
secure  permanent  employment  and  become  wage  earners  rather 
than  relying  on  public  support  for  their  livelihood.  The 
National  Tooling  and  .Machining  Association  and  the  industry  it 
represents  strongly  supports  -the  continuation  of  CETA.  NTMA 
f!as  trained  and  employed  in  unsubsidized  jobs  over  8,000 
CETA  eligiblo  persons  since  1973. 
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However,  CETA  results  have  suffered  in  recent  years.  Social 
uplift  goals  have  become  the  primary  focus  of  the  program. 
Fundamental  considerations  have  become  obscured  or  Ignored  — 
the  real  world  of  employment  and  employers*  needs.  American 
industry* s  skilled  workforce  has  shriveled  to  the  point 
where  our  productive  capacity  is  no  longer  the  world  leader. 

CETA  in  recent  years  has  directed  its  total  attention  towards 
economically  disadvantaged  persons.    Unfortunately,  dis- 
advantaged persons  are  generally  academically  and  motivationally 
disadvantaged.    A  very  high  propprtion  do  not  have  the  basic 
ability  to  acquire  the  sklllft  and  knowledge  required  for 
Immediate  employment  In  the  highly  skilled  workforce. 

Disadvantaged  persons  can  be  helped  in  programs  designed  to 
train  highly  skilled  workers  for  high  paying  jobs.  NTMA 
has  had  an  excellent  track  record  in  that  regard.  However, 
any  such  program  must  take  into  consideration  the  nature  of 
the  work  and  the  qualifications  of  prospective  candidates. 
It  must  have  flexibility  built  in  so  that  It  can  serve  the 
needs  of  the  Industry  and  employers.     A  100%  economically 
disadvantaged  eligibility  intake  requirement  is  unrealistic. 

NTJ!A  can  speak  with  considerable  authority  and  experience  on 
pre-employment  training.     Having  received  federal  funding, 
assistance  for  training  programs  continuously  since  1964. 
NTMA  Is  one  of  the  oldest  Department  of  Labor  training 
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contractors,     NTMA  pionoerod  p re-omploymon t  training. 
Originally  NTMA  programs  were  funded  under  the  Manpower 
Developiaent  and  Training  Act  of  1962  (MDTA),  which  had  a 
considerably  different  goal  or  purpose  than  CETA.  Congress, 
in  the  MDTA  said,  "...there  is  critical  need  for  more  and 
better  trained  personnel  m  many  vital  occupational  categories...' 

The  specific  purpose  of  HIDTA  .was  to,  and  I  quote,  "...  identify 
manpower  shortages  and  fund  programs  which  would  traio 
qualified  people  as  quickly  as  is  roabonably  possible  in  ordor 
that  the  Nation  may  meet  the  staffinK  rcquiromonts  of  the 
2/ 

stryggle  for  freedom.     — ' 
if 

Since  \9G4  N^MA  has  entered  thousandb  upon  thousands  of  Ptisons 
into  training.     NTMA  training  programs  have  provided  basic 
Skills  making  it  possible  for  trainee  graduates  to  secure 
rewarding  career  employment   in  an   industry  vital   to  our  nation's 
well-being,     .NTMA  programs,  huvo  a  100%  job  placement  record 
unsubsidized  Jobs  I  empha.size.     And,   I  should  add  that  NTMA 
governn:ont- funded  training  has  been  very  cost  effective  -- 
less   than  $2,000  ptr  liainoo.     Very  few  CKTA  funded  piograrrs 
provide  basic  skills  for  tiitry  into  hi  gh^ayinj;_car<'(^ 
ojipoxtimltjes  for  $2,000  ()er  trainee.     A  ^ii^ifiLiint  number  of 
'these  early  trainees  are  no^  owners  of  their  ou-n  bu  .int  wes 
and  are  now  employing  CF^TA  trained  people  in  their  shops.  A 
rase  history  is  attached. 


1/  Manpower  tK' ve loprnon t  and  Training  Act  of  1962,  as 
Amended  Through  October  24,    19G8.   Sec.  101. 

2/  Ibid, 


1/ 


♦ 
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Under  MDTA  trainee  intaHr  rr.phasi.s  uas  on  .unemployod  or 
underemployed  pert;ons.     NTMA  training  under  MDTA  resulted  in 
an  extrersely  high  trainer  ^orplelion  ratio        85%  and  higher. 
Under  CETA.  since  19i3.  with  eligibility  or  ir.unvH»  intaKo 
emphasis  increasingly  being, con».entr.itod  on  o».v.nomical  ly 
disadvantaged  persons,  ^he  program  results,  uhiie  still 
.considered  successful,  ha\e  dropped  to  a  6i>%  i  uir.plet  lur.  latio. 

It's  i.'nportant  to  note  that  ^rrployers        the  ultirate  usv  rs 
of  the  CETA  product         ha%e  bef  orne  iiic r  eat>i ngly  dist»nc  hunted 
with  CETA.     Employers  need  motivatt^d  people  ul^o  are  in  tt  rt.'i>tcd 
and  capable  of  learning  the  modern  technrtlt)gy  of  today. 

NTMA  strongly  recorr/neiids  that  CETA  focir,  a  0>     i  portion 

of  Its  efforts  f^n  training  qual  i  f  led  pe  ople  for  J>kill<n3 

occupations.     Ant-rua's  uulustnal  and  de  fense  needo  are  at 

/ 

stake. 

On  Dccenlier  29.    19S0.    a   >potial  Dt'ft-riso  Indaslrial  Hase  Panel 
of  the  House  Cotr^mittee  on   the  Ar^r,ed  St^rvices,    in  a  published 
report,  ^aid  in  f^M'n<e  that   t  h*-  rnitt,d  Stitcs  js  nOitanly 
unprepared  to  r^'ot  a  f  risis       To  (iViOte  the  r<.p<'rt  ,  "     .   th^  re 
has  bern  a  -w-rious  .J^Tline   in  the  nation's  d^'f'^n^-e  uiduMrial 
capability   that  pKues    .ur  nati-nal   ^r-^urity  in    )-   jiircly.  ' 


3/  U  S    Congress.   H>.i  e.     0»^."'itte«^  on  th"   -ur^^d  ^urvuts 
Report  of   the  rM>ftri^.e    Indi. trial   B         lai'el.     The  Ail.ni^       f<  nse 
Industrial   »a<.e  •     i:nx*>'i'Jv   i'^i  CriMs  t  h  r<  ti  ^r-  ■  s  ,  :^nd  S-.ir.i 

1980,  p:   (1  11). 
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In  that  same  report  the  Panel  clearly  identified  the  "critical 
*  manpower  shortage"  as  one  of  the  major  factors  for  the  decline 
0.  S.  military  preparedjiess.    Dale  Church,  former  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Defense,  is  quoted  in  that  report  as  follows: 
"The  skilled  manpower  problem  is  probably  one  of  the  roost 
difficult  nuts  to  crack."  1/    The  Panel  report  also  stated, 
•'The  solution  to  this  national  manpower  problem  will  require^ 
a  national  commitment."  ^ 

Although  social  uplift  is  commendable  and  needed,  the  United 
^States  cannot  afford  \o  allow  its  skilled  workforce  to 
deteriorate' any  further.     The  Armed  Services  Committee  Report, 
and  I  quote,     .  .  .  indicated  the  nation  would  be  short  250,000 
machini^s  in  the  next  five  years."  ^    A  skills  shortage  of 
this  magnitude  In  a  pivotal  industry  warrants  a  "national 
commitmen  t" . 

Another  Congressional  group,   the  House  Small  Business  Committee,, 
on  two  separate  occasions  identified  the  importance  of  the 
tooling  and  machining  industry.     In  1966  that  Committee  said, 
and  I  quote,  "The  tool  and  die  industry  and  the  machine  tool 
Industry  are  basic  industries.     The  economic  welfare  of  the 
nation  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  on  these  industries."  If 


1/  Ibid.,  p.   14.  5/  Ibid.,  p.   15         6/  Ibid.,  p.  14. 

7/  U  S    Congress.  House.  Select  Com.Tiittee  on  Small  Business, 
neport  of  Subcommittee  on  Special  Investigations  of  Small 
BuCinLs  Problems.  PjLobAen^^^oL_tJiejroo^^^^ 
Associated  P robiems_pJ_Manu fj^^ 

Tools, — SSThTtongress,  5"nd  Session^  1966,  p.  1. 
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In  1970  that  same  Committee,  while  reexamining  problems  facing 
the  tool  and  die  industry,  said  that  this  industry,   I  quote, 
"...continues  to  be  a  very  important  factor  in  meeting  the 
commercial  needs  of  the  country.    The  skill  and  ingenuity  of 
this  industry  become  even  more  vital  as  our  economy  evolves 
into  an  increasingly  technological  society."  5/ 

he  "national  commitment"  required  to  rebuild  America's 
Manufacturing  capability,  so  urgently  recommended  by'  the 
H^use  Armed  Services  Committee,  can  be  accomplished  under 
cm  —  with  a  slight  reorientation.     NTMA  strongly  supports 
the\  reauthorization  of  CETA.     However,  NTMA  recommends  that 
th^lCETA  intake  criteria  be  modified.     A  significant  portion  of 
CETa\ resources  should  be  directed  towards  skills  training  to 
rebuild  America's  dwindling  skilled  workforce.     A  more  balanced 
approach  is  needed  to  satisfy  social  goals  and  industries' 
needs  for  skilled  help.     National  organizations  —  labor  unions 

and  trade  associations  --  are  particularly  well  suited  to 

\ 

conduct  programs.    They  command  the  con f idence  .of  small  business. 
They  must  prov;de  the  quality  programs  required  by  business 
and  they  must  satisfy  t^e  job  market.     The  Department  of  Labor's 
Office  oflvational  Programs  which  administers  programs  to  meet 
special  lai»or  situations  and  problems  should  be  i:iore  adequately 
funded,  whe^reas  its  funding  has  been  dr:tmat  ically  cut.  National 
programs  alj^o  offer  substantial  administrative  economios. 


S/  U.S. .Congress.  House.     Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
Report  of  Subconroittee  No.  5.     Pioblems  Facing  the  Tool, and^JM^ 
Industry.     91^t  Congress,  2nd  Session,  1970,  p.  (1). 
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In  addition,  r<.t*»;M    t  >>K'uld  (onswler  ron-pl  l:^^ont.iry 
4acentlves  ic  ^tJr.'ilate  ^r.- The -job  training;  onrc  Xhv  traiuoe 
enters  the  \^orkplaoe.    The  cost  of  on-lhe-Job  training  for 
hii^hly  i,killo»!  l.il>f»r  in  capital  uutnsivo  int!\isrrH»b  is 
nassive.     In  our  industry,  the  a\t»ratie  t-quipiiM-nt  inveslrnc^nt 
alone  Is  $40,000  to  SGO.OOO  in  r  *<»rker.     The  apprent  leoship 
training  process^  in\t>lve<i  a  sicni/i^ant  t-rporar>  loss  of 
productivity  because  journejJtx-n  mest  tak»»  nany  productive 
hours  off  the.r  cun  nachlnoN  to  help  train  the  apprentices, 
rofnpaniey  in  -  mall  husiru-^s  iiidu.stries  such  as  the  tooling 
,^Dd  rao.hminK  industry  <»ften  lack  n-J^mal   training  programs  and 
h^vo  reli.-d  on  tK^*  I  ur.  p.  .^n  approach  lV>  apprtntu*   hip  developed 
<u*  r     nt'.i »  ds        >♦•  trs 

For  on-t,..  >b  triunrg  t"  c  t  m  m  todt>'^  hu:hlv  .or.pf  t  1 1  ive 
r^J   irflili-nii,  'Mivn.n..nt,  1  h  i  n  g     '  I  »>o  done 

t.,  '.ff-.,>t  !h«>  ''''-n.i.u^  tia.i.uu'  'o.ts  in  t  ho Uidu-.tiies 
.I'h  '  ^i.x  .u^:     '    Ml,.'  kiU-diaboi        ^ppr.  i.h"  »  ^u<-h  as 

thi'  tir/.  T   d  'iw-  J)t  haw   ^ilN.d  for  -  *  '  <•  (f  t  ht-  "Are 

r-i   .        -Kit    'hv  *  M.  .  t  5     -        of  (MA  pi  -  N  .^'^       ^  n 

: .  -iTod  i.>  -h.'     I  M        > 1  n      u  ( f  1 

N'V^  <  :«db\   O't'i-      " I'      Biil*^  m 

.r..ii..    to^l-nu^  ii.i-u'g.f     kUhd  lah.^r   u.  ir.duM.ies 

♦  h         ,t  i         '  c  1  •  .  ■     of  •  ki       d  1  a.or       !  t   ^"u1  d  Mwt  \ 
^   .  d  to  '  o   iai   .         -  r  i'*       .r,d  ^^ould  piov  id.-   the         r    »  M.-c  t  ixe 
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utill/.ation  of  av.il  r»  .oul^«•*^  m  that  the   5»  doral 

governr*       %^ould  be  .issurod  thai  tht  re  urri»  existing  hi^h- 
payint;  jvbs  avail»\ble  for  those  pt»oplo  eligible  for  the  tax 
credit.     It  would  ho  an  excoUont  replacement  for  the  pn-sent 
targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  uhith'ss  scheduled  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  , 

Thank  you. 
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NATIONAL  TOOLING  & 
MACHINING  ASSOCIATION 


9)00  UVINCSTON  road.  WASHINGTON.  O  C  20022 


301/248-6200 


Cas e  History/P rp f  i 1 


NTMA  Pre-Employment  Training  Program 


/ 


Twenty-Six  year  old  Juan  Chahda  iinmigrated  to  the  United 
States  from  Argentina  in  1973.     After  settling  in  Cleveland, 
Juan  entered  a  NTMA  12-week  CETA-funded  pre-employment 
training  program  and  graduated  in  November,   1974.  Following 
graduation  and  becoming  employed  by  an  NTMA  member  company, 
Juan  continued  his  apprenticeship  training  and  subsequently 
became  a  certified  journeyman. 

Later,  Juan  decided  to  start  a  tool  shop  of  his  own,  but 
this  was  not  successful.     Confident  in  his  abilities  and 
not  discouraged  by  his  first  failure,  Juan  formed  a  partner- 
ship' with  Joe  Mietro  and  established  Cleveland  Die  &  Manu- 
facturing Corp.  in  late  1976. 

Cleveland  Die  and  Manufacturing  Corp.  has  been  successful 
and  hired  two  recent  graduates  of  NTMA  pre-employment 
training  programs  in  the  Cleveland  area.     Juan,  a  CETA 
graduate,  is  now  training  other  CETA  graduates  in  the 
intricacies  of  the  trade  and  preparing  ther  for  rewarding 
career-type  jobs. 
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MACHINING  ASSOCIATION 


National  Tooling  &  Machining  Association 
Comments  on  the  Need  for 


Continued  and  Expanded  CETA  Title   HI  Funding 


The  Nationad  Tooling  and  Machining  Association  represents 
the  independent  job  shop  tooling  and  machining  industry, 
often  described  as  the  keystone  of  mass  production.  There 
are  approximately  12,000  companies  throughout  the  country 
employing  slightly  over  300,000  persons predominately 
highly  skilled  tool  makers,   die  makers,  mold  makers  and 
machinists.     These  occupations  are  considered  critical 
skills  to  the  civilian  as  well  as  military  manufacturing 
capabilities  of  the  United  States.     The  industry  is 
characterized  by  high  capitalization  in  expensive  machine 
tools  and  accessories  arid  the  skilled  workforce  necessary 
to  utjilize  this  sophisticated  capital  equipment. 

On   December  29,   1980,  a  special  Defense  Industrial  Base 
Panel  of  the  House  Committee  on  Arr^d  Services  said,  "...there 
has  been  a  serious  decline  in  the  nation's  defense  industrial 
capability  that  places  our  national  security  in  jeopardy."  1/ 


1/U    S.  ConjTCss.   House «  Committee  on  Armed  Services 
Report  ojf  the  Defense' ln<!ust  ri  al  Base  Panel.  The_Ailjng 
Defense  Industrial  Basc^_ Jt^rcadQjjr  Crisis.     96th  Congress, 
2nd  Session,   1980,  p.  (III). 
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are  characterist i CKlly  outstanding  career  opportunities 
with  salary  levels  ultimately  in  the  S20 ,000-S30 ,000  per 
annum  range.  .  


Since  the  inception  of  this  type  program  in  1964,   it  has 
experienced  strong  acceptance  from  the  employer  community 
even  though  it  is  government- funded  because  it  is  conducted 
by  the  national  association  which  represents  the  industry. 
The  industry  has  confidence  in   the  program  and  has  accepted 
the  graduates  knowing  they  have  received  intensive  skills 
training,  as  well  as  comprehensive  job  orientation. 
Because  the  program  is  conducted  nationally  with  a  core 
administrative  staff,  the  cost  per^ trainee  has  been  especially 
low        under  $2,000  per  trainee. 

This  program  has  been  successful   in  recruiting,  training 
and  placing  m  employrr^ent  a  representative  cross-section 
of  American  ethnic  society      35-40%  minorities;  45-50% 
under  21  years  of  age,  20-25%  veterans;  10-15%  females. 
Under  the  new  CKTA  legulations,   very  nearly  100%  of  the 
trainees  are  economically  disadvantaged,  or  unemployed/ 
underemployed . 

Many,  many  of  the  graduates  of  this  program  are  today  successful 
leaders  throughout  the  industry.     Many  of  them  have  even  gone 
on  to  start  their  own  businesses.     Attached  is  a  case  history 
of  one  such  minority  graduate  who  is  now  a  partner-  in  a  smalJ 
tooling  and  machining  shop  in  Cleveland.     This  former  trainee 
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IS  now  hiring  recent  graduates  of  the  NTMA  12- week  program 
for  his  own  company.     Certain! v  programs  of  the  NTMA  type 

uuTd  Vq  expltrTdtrd  far  IJeyorTd™ tTie^sTze  and~Scope  uiTder  ~~ 
v^hich  It  presently  operates. 

Although  the  NTMA  p re-emp lo\ men t  training  program  has  been 
eminently  successful  for  over  15  years,   funding  has  been 
at  minimal  levels.     As  indicated  earlier,  there  is  a  severe 
and  growing  shortage  of  skilled  tool  makers  and  machinists. 
A  national  commitment  is  required  to  Solve  this  critical 
skills  problem.     A  program  of  this  quality  and  importance 
should  be  entitled  to  increased  funding  rather  than  a 
decreased  amount. 


V 


2/9/81 
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Senator  Qi  wiy  Thank  vou \orv  nuuh 
i  have  Xwo  hn^u  i\iU'^V(m> 

You  talk  abuui  louiMUu  m  nn  >ki!U'd  trainum.  which  1  think  is 
imntynseU 'important,  with  a  ->iuhi  reorientation  The  reorienta- 
_tu>?T  trom  vvhat^  From  what  \\v  are  dom^^  nirht  now'*  tn  other  ^ 
wurdb,  are  \ou  .-avm^  thai  we  are  ne^ulecting  the  skilled  training 
a^pect.  or  what  part  ot  CKTA  would  \ou  takt  from  now  and  em- 
phasize on  tiie  skilled  tramiri^  .i'-pects'\ 

Mr  Bpxr.  Th^^  la:?t  i^ouple  ui  \ear>.  the  total  empha.^i.s  of  CCTA  ih 
jjocial  uplift  If  wt^  wt»uUl  ju.^t  pa>  more  attention  to  the  name  of 
the  act  it>elf.  emphnment  and  tiainm^  i>  the  intent,  and  it  has 
been  jimmied  around  to  the  point  where  uiiplovment  and  tiainint,^ 
l^  not  the^prime  purpo>e  of  it.  and  tiuit  ^^  what  J  am  referring  to 
The  old  Manpower  De\eIopment  Training  Act  p)robabl\  had  ^  h-d- 
.m*.'e  that  we  wuuid  iike  to  restored  to  the  pre.^ent  art  The 
halana*  wa^  theie  There  wa>^l  >l  ot  tiairiin.i^  utjinu  on  in  the  area 
that  ret  ^'d  to,  that  vj^J^ied  the  ^kIll^  >horta^e  ai?  well  a^ 
.,manv  ot  thf  oilier  ie<>er  .^killed  >Uuation> 

Se:\ttpr  Q{  A\u   In  emphasi/m^^  on  the  .^killed  tr^inini;,  which  I 


itio-f  people 


,Hr»  U't  I  itrAik  17  1-  ^oinu  to  he  done,  hut  1  am  looking;  at  the 
tranudu  a-o^  «  r  v;{  \i,k-  <  io\ n  ruii^T.i  Mo.st  •!  the-^'-  peof)le  in  tin* 
skilled  UAii'iir^  pTourarn.-  aM*  oiw-^  that  Wv)uld  he  i;oim4  into  the 
Vvork  iiavt'  >v>iae  fleuree  ot  competence  liave  .^ome  decree  of 

>kilL  it  lu-t        ^  n\  been  utih/ed 

What  ai>'Ki^  l  i^.'^'  thai  du  fiot  iia\e  *>kilN  that  aie  reallv  verv 
ditti'ju't  to  :raii.  .in<i  prohibiv  would  injt  lit  iwro  ttit^  niech.anic>* 
Wh<-rf  sh.'ulU  Uit'  (iou'trimt'ii!  r'»ie  Uf^  !o»  tho-e  peo[)ie.  as  com- 
pared to  the  oiie^  th.it  do  h.i\e  ihe 

Mr  HrM  I  ^hmk  we  jould  -till  >ati>t\  nuui\  ot 
undt'i  thepM--ent  pfoLram  Wt- art^  doir.u  it  :iuht  i.«'v\ 

A    1  n 
pLj^>"d  III 
0>u  -i 

ilupleWo!.     -ill''— ■>  iiue.    A«    .lit-  tax\!*iu 

Ul*i  lea.N  otlie 
au;    w)a  ar»^  n,;t 
■  liT  i '  t)»tnra Vtii ' 
, :a<i:  ^  ^'  i.-*  u»*'l*'t^'rKj 

r  n  -  1  >  'Aft'' 


i*,i<>re<i.  unut  r  ("KTA    thi-  a-^oeiatuai         tiaua-d  and 

T'-^iib^  d,/"d  ioh^   o\ei  ^JiOO  |M-opl.. 
.  .Ml  "ij-     .iM'l    I  ii"    M  .i-ori  lor 

qaahtied  people 


'  -a\ 

a  r ' '  ' 


•%ef  V  poor 

take         in  ht 
an-  ui;»  nifuovt-d  ' 

We  ha-'  ;  .  • 
e(.''>n>aa:^'  -  *  i;fr  la 
wha  .M <  'aki 

the'^i^  fia-  uj  -(^ru  ♦'.daUi 
\er>--»*rioii-i\ 

Mr   H  \H\    I  i'l-h, 
ob|<H  M.<»    a-    t    -   -  ^ 

and  .^kilN  t^un  r  ^         m  -t 
mentioned 

What  we  «u e  ^ai/i.'^-'-tjn^  i- 
appfied  to  am  too-  ta\  >  redi' 
prouraML  aid  ffie  iievs,  .;i>j»'<  ^ 
i.i:)Uiitrv  tiie  need  a;  !r*^J  Id  I 
to  ^uppiv  the  indu-ti^  'Ajt.»> 


•  pail 


our 


*|u  di- 
ai'ri>'t 


1  .i^^Ie 
ui-aa\  A' 

Tn<'v   (io  rnret  ihe 

(MIMU^»     aM-I\  ^  ^k  ill-  C'  lte{  la 
\\  ho  [mw-    i  ha»  I--  V,  h\  1 
a^p«cl-  r!a\*'  l^-  be  looked  at 


Hotii 


e  NoehU  ot)ject!\<^  tlie  -ole 
'•w.<\t'(i  unMer  ('MIW  and  n 
;m.  !--i.f!at  tiu'  -oHia!  ot)jeeii\e> 
e*  Sa   rea'-^'Ji^  i  h.a  Jajk  ju^t 


tiat  thern  uu^^ht  'o  f)e  a  new  pia)iitv 
-  ihdi  ma\  be  oftered  ni  to  the  CKTA 
lu"  -Huiit  ta/ue  Hi  Mu'  interest  (jf  thi.s 
Hi'  indu.-tiiai  base,  the  need  to  be  able 
he  eritiial  defense  n\ stems  The  prob- 
lem I'-'that  there  ar^'.jott-  available,  there  are      !H)i)  jobs  available 
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right  now.  We  cannot  get  enough  CETA-eligible  people  who  are 
really  qualified  for  these  jobs  and  we  cannot  bring  the  people  that  V 
would  be  able  to  satisfy  the  qualifications  under  present  CETA 
requirements. 

So  change  the  requirements.  Make  the  primary  requirements  to 
support  those  industries  that  are  critical,  that  are  short  of  people 
at  this  time,  and  let  us  rebuild  those  industries.  i 

We  are  not  saying  disregard  the  social  objective.  It  has  a  place 
and  it  should  fit  somewhere  else  and  that  is  fine  and  dandy,  but  it 
is  in  many  r^pects  inconsistent  with  the  objective  of  rebuilding 
our  highly  skilled  work  force. 

Senator  Quayle.  All  right. 

Well,  I  thank  you  very  much.  I  look  forward  to  working  with  you 
in  the  future  and  I  enjoyed  our  past  association  and  we  will  cer- 
tainly stay-in  close  communication  with  you. 

Mr.  Bell.  Thank  you.  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  The  committee  is  going  to  be  in  recess  until  1 
o'clock  for  lunch. 

[Whereupon,  at  12:05  p.m.,  a  luncheon  recess- was  taken,  the 
subcommittee  to  reconvene  at  1  p.m.  this  same  day.] 

AFTERNOON  SESSION 

Senator  Quayle.  The  committee  will  come  to  order. 
The  National  Association  of  Private  Industry  Councils  is  next. 
Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  A.  KENNEDY,  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCILS,  ACCOMPANIE^D  BY 
MICHAEL  GRIFFEY,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  PRIVATE  INDUS- 
TRY COUNCIL  OF  DADE  COUNTY,  FLA.;  JERRY  BAUM,  SPE- 
CIAL  ASSISTANT  TO  THE  DIRECTOR,  BALTIMORE  METRO- 
POLITAN  MANPOWER  CONSORTIUM;  AND  ROBERT  KNIGHT, 
EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE 
INDUSTRY  COUNCILS 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
I  am  John  A.  Kennedy.  I  -am'  chairman  of  the  Private  Industry 
Council  of  Suburban  Cook  County,  111.  I  am  also  the  president  of 
JameshElectronics  in  Chicago,  a  manufacturer  of  telephone  equip- 
ment. I  am  also  the  chairman  of  a  company  in  Torrance,  Calif., 
that  makes  computer  memories. 

I  am  here  on  behalf  of  thp  National  Association  of  Private  Indus- 
try Councils.  With  ixie  is  Michael  Griffey,  the  executive  director  of 
the  Private  Industry  Council  of  Dade  County,  Fla.;  Jerry  Baum,  the 
special  assistant  to  the  director  of  the  Baltimore  Metropolitan 
Manpower  Consortium;  and  Bob  Knight,  the  executive  director  of 
our  association. 

.We  have  given  you  a  written  statement  concerning  our  views 
with  regard  to  the  Private  Industry  Council  and  the  questions 
which  you  posed.  I  will  attempt  to  add  to  that  extemporaneously.  I 
am  speaking  primarily  for  myself  about  the  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cil as  a  coficept. 

I  thought  I  would  direct  my  first  remarks  to  the  historical  con- 
cept of  should  the  Federal  Government  be  involved  with  education 
and  training.  I  think,  if  we  go  back  to  the  beginnings.  Government 
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has  had  the  responsibility  for  public  education.  Initially  that  public 
education  was  general  education  although  it  very  rapidly  became^ 
educating  those  in  the  agricultural  and  ultimately  in  the  industrial ' 
fields. 

Senator,  you  and  I  come  from  an  area  that  has  gained  a  great 
deal  from  the  land-grant  college  program.  I  myself  went  to  a  voca- 
tional school  with  one  of  the  first  programs,  the  Smith-Hughes  Act 
of  the  thirties.  I  gained  a  number  of  trades.  Right  now  many  are 
obsolete,  but  they  do  allow  me  to  repair  the  various  mechanical 
and  electrical  devices  of  my  home. 

There  is  a  change  in  the  whole  vocational  system.  It  is  a  change 
that  has  come  from  the  changing  technology  of  the  era  that  we  live 
in.  We  no  longer  are  just  competitive  within  our  area.  It  is  now 
competition  between  area  and  area.  State  and  State,  and  now  it  is 
an  international  problem.  We  must  be  competitive  throughout  the 
world.  In  my  two  businesses,  one  in  California  and  one  in  Illinois,  I 
daily  think  not  just  of  my  competition  in  the  United  States  but  the 
fact  that  I  have  very  severe  competition  from  countries  throughout 
the  world.  So,  it  has  become  a  national  problem  of  where  are  jobs 
going  to  generate. 

I  think  the  whole  intent  of  the  Federal  employment'  policy 
should  be  to  train  individuals  for  jobs  that  exist  today  and  jobs  we 
anticipate  will  exist  in  the  future.  This  should  be  one  thrust  of  our 
standard  and  regular  educational  system  and  then  supplemented 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  its  educational  and  training 
acts.  . 

-  What  we  are  looking  at  today  is  a  moving  target.  That  target  or 
.drone  or  whatever  we  may  want  to  call  it  is  moving  faster  and 
faster.  The  Smith-Hughes  Act  of  the  thirties  was  probably  good  and 
intact  for  20  years.  We  are  looking  at  businesses  that  are  try  ing  to 
survive,  and  they  are  looking  at  a  technology  that  is  moving  so 
rapidly  that  they  have  to  change  to  survive. 

I  believe  in  1973  the  added  concept  of  decentralization  was  a  vei;y 
good  one  because  every  area  in  this  country  is  different  £tnd  is 
going  to  be  different.  It  also  gave  us  what  I  think  is  quite  excep- 
tional and  unique  in  our  country,  the  opportunity  for  many  people 
to  be  innovative,  ^o  be  different,  to  have  bold  concepts,  and  to  try 
different  things. 

I  have  developed  an  analog  between  what  I  view  our  Private 
Ind^istry  Council— to  a  business  that  has  been  established  for  many 
years.  It  takes  its  raw  material,  has  its  processing  plant,  and  ends 
up  with  a  product.  All  of  a  sudden  after  all  these  years  it  no  longer 
can  sell  its  product.  It  looks  out  at  that  marTcetplace  and  says 
what's  the  matter? 

Traditionally,  the  private  entrepreneur  will  go  to  an  independent 
consultant,  one  of  the  typical  firms.  They  will  examine  the  market, 
and  they  will  say: 

You're  making  the  wrong  product,  you  have  to  change  your  process,  you  have  to 
take  that  raw  material  and  change  it  mto  something  thatjhe  marketplace  wants 

If  that  individual  entrepreneur  does  not  make  those  changes,  his 
product  builds  in  inventory.  He  doesn't  sell  that  product,  and  he 
goes  bankrupt. 

A  nation  that  trains  for  jobs  that  do  not  exist,  tjiat  cannot  be 
sold  to  its  economic  system  can  also  go  bankrupt.  I  think  the 
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an.tl"t  ^  is  !ht'r    .     •*  M'  \  >  rA.iinwU'  th*--  riuirkcl  o\  our 

iob-Ma'n'M^      nr.  "    *  1"  M  .**  1  think        rri\<Ue  lndu>tr> 

(.^/v.iul  a  \**^\  !  u.!  .  ^>"'d  aiid-innVr.-^.  im  C(>ncoi)t  We 
ha\c  i\»*()Ui;:;i  '»)  p»»  '-^ -  ^  tn  ^^^'^  iii.r  k^'tpla.  r  <uui  \\h()  knou 
what  the  M)<alied  » t-.-ji! t'lJU'^v! -  .Uf  Tru-  Prn-alt-  lndij>tr\  Couiioil 
t.i:-'  hi'  -ucce<.-tul  in  '^-ach  iir.ujae  pl<K*  uluiv      ha>  hoen  cstab- 

Thov  Can  id«':iti*v  .Kuk<?  t.id<u  I«a         <hi<1  idonnty  nhat 

joh^  (MH  (ntluT  b<'  d'*'v,-«>|n-'-i  ir.  Mu'  luiuir  through  economic'  ticxt-l- 
opnit-nU  Through  ^'i*  ^I'i.unU^v  ^rmr^  ihrnui^h  IVdriai  prn^ram>,  pri- 
vate prourani-.  p'ri\at^  and  [-Vdfr  d  iund  n.;,  ini-n  that  particular 
locai  area  in  ju>t  hk.'  a  l)u-nu's>  st  is  on  a-  \\a\  to  health  It  i<  on 
Uv  \\  U>  tmp!v}vu!^  ine  eduL'ali*>nai  pr(Ke-s,  whwh  i*-  lh(»  pubhc 
>>^tc;'n  <>t  takiniJf  \"unc  jn'op^le  oui  rniddif  ai^ed.  uldtM  people  and 
our  disabled  people  anti  ua'wnu  them  in:o  a  r--rn^  tiial  v'  -  market- 
able on  the  job  enu>'     riten'  nM'^re:: 

Thw  aP  add-  up  U)  rcor.orj;'.  bea'Mi 

A-^unie  that  r?/^a^e  Indasti  ^  ((juncii  i- u-um^  U)  in- d:tteient 
he<'au^e  ot  ^he  \v^\.^^t^  'Uas  ^rtMted  Ther"  are  ^^>ln^  to  be 
Mt^WsM-  Pi«'r.^ar.  Mbelaiiures  And  ! here  i>  un)ini:t  to  be  a 

"KHMt  nian\  '.\hu\\  u  ^  j  Ian  iob  The>e  nothing:  >o  n)ip<H'lant 
m  im  nnr'd  thar^  tht*  p.^  »  d  idoitii\  al*the  loc.d  ie\ei  what  job> 
aT<*  i!,^nnj,  u.^in-  'n-ri'  thai  oeople  can,  when  the\  finish  pro- 
^ra.m^,  \\^v-Mi<-»  M  t.\  !>«•  ^'ad  Moiial  orouraOi  nr  the  prouranj>  that  , 
ar*  ' -up!>'*-s  -ni.'d  .u-l  x 'U  i  ^'  b\  F^nlerai  (Jo\ernnient  ernplo^- 
rper.t  M*  P? ■ a  , -  r.  r.-  intM".'  jPh  joos 
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We  do  training  I  albo  recognize  the  difference  in  those  two  areas. 
If  I  was  managing  the  training  programs  of  the  South  Bay  area  of 
Los  Angeles,  Caht.,  they  would  be  totaHy  different  than  the  train- 
ing programs  I  believe  myself  and  my  associates  are  going  to 
recommend  as  we  complete  our  marketing  program  for  the  county 
*  of  Cook  and  the  -suburban  area  because  of  the  nature  of  the  two 
areas. 

The  nature  of  my  two  businesses  have  different  labor  shortages. 
The  nature  of  training  for  those  opportunities  are  totally  different. 
So,  the  uniqueness  of  our  system  is  to  get  people  involved  to  do 
that  marketing  analysis  for  the  future  of  their  community,  wheth- 
er it  be  a  city,  a  county,  a  State. 

-  So,  private  sector  involvement  is  goiqg  to  give  you  action.  It  is 
going  to  be  market-sensitive.  It  is  joing  to  be  cost-sensitive. 

I  have  heard  man>  of  the  members  of  m>  council  speak  in  terms 
of.  **We  have  this  budget,  but  who  came  up  with  this  budget?  We 
are  just  beginning.  We  will  use  that  budgeted  money,  but  perhaps 
not  this  year.  Let  us  turn  it  back".  This  is  admirable,  and  I  think 
somewhat  different  than  the  traditional  programs.  I  have  been  in 
the  State  legislature,  and  I  have  run  a  State  agency.  I  know  the 
internal  structuring  of  budgets  and  spending  and  where  you  can 
and  cannot  spend  spending,  I  ff^ink  the  Private  Industr>  Council  ib 
a  market-oriented,  local-oriented,  and  a  society  interested  group 
and  is  cost  sensitive. 

There  are  three  areas  of  employment  levels  that  we  look  at.  I 
think  we  are  all  in  a  consensus  here,  and  in  the  report.  There  are 
the  productivel>  emplo>ed  workers  today.  We  must  recogni/e— and 
I  see  it  daily  in  m>  own  area— that  those  productivel>  employed 
people  today  may  be  out  of  a  job  tomorrow. 

A  mention  was  made  of  welding.  In  the  southern  end  of  our  area 
toda>  there  are  man>,  man>  welders  out  of  work.  And  there  will  be 
more  Yet,  we  are  still  training  in  our  traditional  sv stems,  welders. 
Robots  are  going  to  replace  welding  in  man>,  many  industries. 
There  is  perhaps  a  rv  \  d  in  Pascagoula,  and  I  have  been  there  and  I 
know  the  demand  lor  welding  on  ships.  Unfortunatelv,  the  geogra- 
phy problem  of  moving  them  from  the  southern  end  of  Cook 
County  to  Pascagoula  is  something  I  do  not  think  the  local  or 
Federal  Government  wishes  to  face  directly. 

The  whole  intent  of  the  concept  of  the  present  productive|> 
emplo>ed  being  retrained  has  to  be  considered.  Again,  I  think  it  is 
a  public  responsibility.  We  are  in  a  fast  track  in  this  world  today 
tech nolog> -wise,  and  we  cannot  get  cff  it.  We  cannot  hope  for  the 
simple  educational  s>stem  that  is  going  to  work  all  your  life  and 
you  will  stay  there.  / 

We  ajfeo  have  to  realize  there  are  plenty  of  individuals  in  every 
area  or  this  country  thai  are  employed  but  underutilized  I  think 
upgrading  is  one  of  the  Imaginative  programs  possible  with  the 
PIC.  We  can  upgrade.  We  can  upgrade  and.  move  into  the  slots  of 
the  upgraded  people  with,  you  might  say,  the  so-called  unemployed 
underprivileged.  PIC  does  have  that  exceptional  situation  where  it 
is  different  than  the  CKTA  program.  It  can  do  some  imaginative 
things  to  move  the  ladder  upward  to  look  3t  tlie  broader  base  of 
The  economy  of  a  particular  arec.  ^ 
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So.  coordination  of  training  programs,  in  my  opinion;  toward  the 
economic  health  of  the  area  is.very  important.  As  it  turned  out  in 
our  particular  county,  we  have  developed  an  economic  coordinating 
committee.  This  committee  has  the  HUD  programs.  It  has  the  EDA 
programs,  the  SBA  to  a  degree  although  this  does  not  go  through 
the  countv,  and  CETA.  I  amusingly  say  we  are  bringing  back 
together  what  Washington  has  torn  apart.  ,  j    ,  ■ 

Fundamentally,  I  think  coordination  will  help  a  great  deal  in 
bringing  back  together  programs  toward  a  common  local  goal  with 
the  concept  of  generating  jobs,  of  generating  job  opportunities.  Jobs 
are  not  generated  by  pure  training.  They  are  generated  by  the 
cooperatfcn  of  all  of  the  factors  in  a  community  including  the 
training  section,  which  is  our  educational  system,  the  financial 
community  of  the  area,  and  including  the  entrepreneurs  them- 
selves that  are  willing  to  give  their  time  to  work  at  solving  the  • 
problems.  Being  at  the  point  in  the  entire  system  where  they  are- 
being  both  men  and  women— cai)  be  effective. 

First  by  assisting  the  development  and  continued  health  ot  exist- 
ing businesses  by  training  people  that  fit  and  make  them  more 
productive  in  those  existing  bjusinesses.  This  is  one  of  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  total  program.  No.  2  is  attracting  medium-  and  large- 
size  businesses  to  move  into  your  community. 

Third  is  one  that  I  am  particularly  interested  in  for  Illinois,  th^ 
creation  of  small  and  exciting  new  businesses,  people.  wTio  •  are 
trained  at  the  higher  technologies,  who  can  stay  in  our  community, 
who  can  find  financing,  who  can  find  trained  people,  who  can  find 
imaginative  ways  to  start  their  business  in  Illinois.  It  is  through 
those  exciting  new  businesses  which,  interestingly  enough,  are  nor- 
mally more  labor  intensive  than  the  established  large  process-type 
industries,  that  you  probably  will  see  exciting  employment  growth. 

I  have  been  to  many  small  businesses,  seeing  young  engineers  or 
young  business  people  with  five  or  six  exciting,  hard-working, 
voune  and  old  people  working  in  that  business,  turning  it  around, 
making  it  go.  making  it  start.  Of  course,  that  is  what  mifkes  our 
country  so  different.  ...  ^  n 

In  conclusion,  employm(?nt  and  training  systems  really  must 
have  private-sector  involvement.  To  understand  the  charging  job 
market  whether  it  be  in  Illinois  or  Baltimore  or  Miami  or  Califor- 
nia only  the  people  that  arfe  there  can  really  understand.  I  think  it 
has  to  have  local  decision.:  We  have  in  our  very  basic  grammar 
school  program  local  invol^ment.  It  has  had  the  great  exciting 
variations  that, make  for  Buperb  and  generaUy  good  education; 
unfortunately. .sometimes  pbor  education,  too.  ^^^u^t ' 

The  private  industry  council  progran-.  has  4o0  different  market- 
ing ana  planning  groups  each  trying  to  do  something  exciting  f6r 
their  community.  If  we  hajd  450  new  businesses,  you  would  and 
some  would  be  eminently  successful.  Some  would  survive,  and  some 
would  do  a  very  poor  j'ob.  r  * 

For  once  we  must  have  the  patience  to  look  a  li'tle  to  the  future. 
We  really  are  trapped  between  two  foreign  systems  We  are 
trapped  between  a  system  which  is  totally  centralized  which  does 
not  work  We  are  trapped  with  an  amazing  competitor  which  is 
called  the  consensus  syste4  I  do  not  think  this  consensus  system  is 
where  I  would  like  to  live.  I  think  they  are  very  careful.  They  do 
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!png-range  planning,  and  they  are  able  to  mix  the  central  govern- 
jnent  and  finance.  Thev  have  private  entrepreneurs.  They  keep 
/labor.  They  keep  everything  all  in  a  consensus.  That  is  not  where 
I  the  excitement  of  growth  and  new  ideas  come.  That  is  not  where  I 
/  think  our  gjstem  belongs.' 

/     *Sb,  somewRere  in  between,  ^we  must  develop  this  tie.  We  no 
^     longer  can  have  total  confrontation.  We  are  in  a  tough,  competitive 
worid.  A\e  have  got  an  exciting  number  of  star  players  and  an 
awfulJot  of  star  players  that  are  'sitting  there  being  trained  and 
,  Qre  ready^tojgo  into  the  ball  game.  We  have  to  give  up  the  concept 
of  continually  finding  the  nasty  aspects  cf  a  particular  program 
and  condemn  it.  We  have  to  have  the  patience  df  looking  at  the 
total  results  of  that  program  and  saying  generally  it  was  good. 
J    Generally  PIC  marketing  offices  throughout  the  country  will  do  a 
gpcxl  job.  Correcting  the  ones,  that  didn^t  is  the  job]  of  our  so-called 
board  of  directors,  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  ^positively  help 
them  improve  their  concepts  and  ideas. 

Those  of  us  who  are  dedicated  to  the  bold  idea  of  the  private 
mdustry  council  think  that  it  will  work.  Thank  you. 
Senator  Quayle.  thdnk  you  very  much,  Mr.  Kennedy. 
Without  objection,;y6ur  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted. 
(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Kei)nedy  Hollows:]  ? 
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STATEMENT -OF  JOHN  A.KENNEDY  ON  BEHALF  OF  ' 
THE  HATIOKAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUiXILS 
before  the 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY^ 
SENATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AHD^HUMAN  RESOURCEb 

Mr.  Chainnan,  Members  of  the  Subcommic'cee,  I  am  John.  A.  Kennedy, 
Chairman  of  the  Suburban  Cook  County.  IlUrois  Private  Industry  f 
Counc-1  and  President  of  Ja^dS  Electronics,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
I  am_apj.earing  6efor^5^%''today  on  behalf  of  the  National  Association 
'^PrivacTl^dusfrV^uncils .  the  only  national  membership  organiza- 
tion of  Pr-.vate  Industry  Councils  (PICs)  .    With  me  today  ar^  Michael 
Griffey.  Executive  Director,  Private  Industry  Council  of  Dade  Councy 
(Florida),  Inc.,  Jerry  Baum.  Special  Assistant  to  the  Director, 
Baltimore  Metropolitar  Manpower  Consortium,  and  Robert  Knight, 
Executive  Director,  National  Association  of  Private  Industry 
councils.     I  v.-ould  like  to  thank  the  Subconmiittee  for  j.roviding 
us  with  the  opportunity  to  testify  on  employment  and  training  issues.  - 

We  appreciate  the  sensitivity  of  this  Subcommittee  t6  the  im- 
portance ol  productivity  in  employment  policy  and  ics- understanding  ■ 
of  employers'  needs  for  a  productive  workforce     This  view  is 
similar  to  the  change  in  perspective  which  Private  Industry  Councils 
have  introduced  ir.to  Che  employment  and  training  system.    As  you 
know.' Che  employment  and  training  legislation  of  ,1973  accomplished 
wo  important  purposes      1)  it  decentralized  employment  and"  tram-  . 
ing  programs  and  provided  at  the  local  level  the  opportunity  and 
responsibility  for  allocating  -deral  resources  in  .  manner  responsive 
to  locally  determined  needs  and  "priorities .  and  2)  this  legislation 
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decategorized  employmenc  programs  Co  some' extent ,  allowing  local 
operators  to  determine  the  most  effective  mix  of  program  services! 
The  National  Association  of  Private  Industry  Councils  supports  these 
features  of  the  employment  and  training  system.  * 

However,  the  severe  recession  of  1974-1976  shifted  the  focus 
of  eiaployment  and  training  legislation  to  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment (PSE)  as  an  economic  stimulus.    As  the  economy  began  to  improve, 
the  need  became  apparent  to  refocus  this  system  on  the  needs  of 
private  sector  employers.    Congress  recognized  this  concern  and  in 
V^the  CETA  Amendments  of '  1978  established  a  new  Title  VII  which  em- 
phasized the  need  for  involvement  of  private  business  in  local  * 
employment  and  training  effects  ana  authorized  the  -formation  of 
Private  Industry  Councils  to  obtain. this  involvement. 

The  National  Association  of  Private  Industry  Councils  shares 
the  concern  of  the  Subcommittee  that  we  examine  broadly  issues  such 
as  rhose  being  addressed  in  these  hearings  as  the  Subcommittee 
undertakes  a  comprehensive  review  of  employment  and  trairflng  policy 
for  the  coming  decade      MAPIC  also  is  undertaking  a  similar  review 
of  the  policy  issues  before  us      We  will  be  developing  input  from 
local       especially  small       businesses  relative  to  the  role  of  ^rhe 
private  sector  m  enplOyT.ent  and  training  issues,    We  are  beginning 
this  process  by  encouraging  local  ?ICs  to  discus*;  a  vari^^^v  r,f  .  cctt«« 

V 

similar  to  chose  raised  at  these  hearings.    We  hope  co  involve  a  good 
share  of  the  country's  more  than  ^50  ?ICs       PICs  which  include 
representatives  of  over  6.000  businesses  of  all  sizes  and  cypes 
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Ihiring  the  late  sumer  and  fall,  we  will  hold  regional  Amferences 
to  which  PICs  will  be  invited  and  through  discussion  they  will 
•develop  areas  of  concensus  and  areas  where  additional  consideration 
are  necessary.     In  this  manner,  we  intend  to  develop  bottoms  up 
"involvement  of  the  private  and  public  sectors  on  suggested  responses 
to  the  employment  needs  of  the  1980's.    We  will  certainly  share  . 
our  findings  and  conclusions  with  the  Subcommittee  »and  look  forward 
to  working  with  you  in  a  constructive  manner. 

We  have 'confidence  in  the  effecciveness  of  Private  Industry 
Councils,  and  our  initial  experience  demonstrates  that  this  action- 
ori^ted.  decision-making  role  for  the  private  sector  can  improve 
the  ability  of  the  employment  and  training  system  to  match  more 
successfully  the  needs  of  job  seekers  with  the  needs  of  the  private 
sector.     It;  is  our  judgment  thajc  the  Title  VII  record  will  show  that 
the  local  public/private  partnerships  secured  through  Private  Industry 
Councils  do  make  a  difference.    The  following  connnents  and  recommenda-  ^ 
tions  are  based  on  that  perspective. 

As  a  starting  point,  we  must' observe  that  a  strong  and  vigorous 
American  economy  go  hand-in-hand  with  an  effective  employment-  and^ 
training  system.  'It  is  appropriate,  then,  to  establish  as  an  objective 
for  this  employment  and  training  system  that  it  complement  overall 
efforts  to  expa^.d  the  economy  and  thereby  the  number  of  jobs  which^ 
provide  economic  self-sufficiency  for  our  citizens. 
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This  observation  leads  to  our  conclusior^  chat  a  primary  thrust 
of  employment  and  training*" policy  should  be  increasing  the  pro- 
ductivity ot  the  workforce.    Closely  aligned  with  this  is  the  goal 
of  increasing  the  numbe^r  of  available,  jobs  by  expanding  the  economic 
base.  ~  '  ^ 

From  the  perspective  of  Private  Industry  Councils  there  are 
two  major  participants  ,in  the  employment  and  training  system: 

employers  are  the  clients  and  the  labor  force  —  especially  the 

] 

untmployed  —  is  the  beneficiary.    The  beneficiaries  of  employment 

k)  , 
policy  consist  of  three  large  and  somewhat  overlapping  groups. 

First/  there  are  productively  employed  workers.     Second.,  there  are 

workers  whose  skills  are  inadequately  developed,  underutilized,  or 

in  the  process  of  becoming  obsolete.     Finally,  there  are  unemployed 

individuals  ranging  from  highly  skilled  to  unskilled  and  inexperienced 

and  including  the  frictionally .  cyclically.,  and  structurally  unemployed. 

Accordiiig  to  American  Society  of  Training  and  Development 

estimates,  approximately  $30-40  billion  is  invested  in  training  new 

or  existing  employees  by  the  private*"  sector  in  one  year.     In  short. 

it  is  evident  that  private  expenditures  on  human  resource  development 

within  the  private  sector  constitute  a  significant  portion  of  the 

*  nation's  training  investmen,t.    Public  policy  should  seek  to  encourage 

and  expand  the  occurance  of  such  training.     At  the  same  time»  we 

urge  the  Subcommittee  to  review  the  particular  problems  which  small 

businesses  face  in  providing  entry  level  and  advanced  skill  training. 

We  will  return  to  this  point  later  in  our  testimony. 
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It  is  our  considered  opinion  chac  public  policy  and  resources 
should  focus  on* Che  second  and  cKlrd  pools  winhin  nhe  labor  force, 
outlined  above.    This  is  a  population  Chan  is  essennially  dependent 
and  ne^dTounsidf*  assistance  co  he,lp  in  move  inno  che  main  scream  of 
our  economy.     The  structurally  unemployed  by  definition  have  multi- 
barriers  that  inhibic  their  achieving  success  as  productive,  full  time 
vorke;cs.    The  barriers  they  face  are  not 'ones  that  privato  employers 
can  attempt  to  correct  as  a  part  of  their  profit  making  business 
operation.     Rather,  it  requires  federal  funds  and  other  incentives 
to  >underrfrite  these  costs.     Such  funds  can  then  be  utilized  to 
encourage  the  private  sector  to  take  an  active  role.  Similarly, 
people  in-'dead-end  jobs  or  the  working  poor  have  the  potential  for 
upward  mobility,  but  smaller  businesses  especially  often  can't  afford 
to  underwrite  che  cose  of  craming  needed  co  achieve  a  higher  skill* 
job.    The  util-zacion  of  federal  funds  for  upgrading  boch  serves  co 
Increase  che  independence  of  che  working  poor  and  to  creace  a  job 
opening  thao  can  become  che  firsc  seep  on  che  employmenc  ladder  for 
another  individual.     Skilled  workers  dislocaced  by^eclining  indus cries 
or  oucmoded  skills  similarly  need  assiscarlce  to  equip  themselves  co  , 
reenter  che  produce i-ve  workforce. 

There  are  a  diversicy  of  scracegies  chac  will  enable  individuals 
who  would  not  cuher-.i^e  participace  in  tThe  labor  force  co  obtain  and 
mamcain  unsubsidised,  productive  employment.    These  scracegie.  include 
'occupational  skill  cramlns.  eaucacion  to  raise  che  literacy  level  cf 
Chac  porcion  of  the  laoor  force  ^ho  are  not  functioning  ac  a  level 
sufficienc  co  gain  employmenc.  work  life  training  chat  develops 
produccive.and  consiscent  work  habics.  teaches  how  co  apply  for,  secure 
\ 
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^  yand  retain  a  Job  and  helps  pecpLe  through  work  to  Learn  to  handle 
relationships  with  peers  and  supervisors,  and  employment  generating 
services  that  Increase  the  nisnber  of  jobs.    There  are  ciany  met*hods 
by  which  these  strategies  may  be  carried  out^    NAPIC  will  address 
these  strategies  more  specifically  as  it  develops  its  posicion,  but  *^ 
It  wants  to  underscore  now  the  need  for  flexibility  and  diversity  in  ^ 
the  tools  that  are  allowed  to  be  used. 

Successful  strategies  must  have  the  active  involvement  of 
private  business.    We  can  not  stress  this  too  heavily.    This  in- 
volvement must  include  both  direct  involvement  m  the  decisions  ^ 
regarding  planning,  design  and  implementation  of  programs  as  well 
as  involvement  in  utilizing  Khe  tools  and  services  designed.  We 
need  creativity  and  broad  flexibility  in  developing  a  variety  of 
means  by  which  such  broad  participation  on  the  part  of  private 
business  is  encouraged.    We  mUst  offer  a  range  of  incentives  that 
are  wide  enougn  and  sufficiently  enticing  that  they  secure  this 
result.    Tools  encouraging  business  involvement  m  program  utilization 
should  include  tax  incentives,  cost  reisibursement .  purchase  of  service. 
In  addition,  we  want  to  encourage  private  business  to  be  the  deliverer 
of  any  of  the  scriJtegies  chat  will  enhance  the  labor  force  participation 
of  our  target  groups.    This  is  particularly  relevenc  to  small 
^b^S^lnesses  wnere  the  major  source  of  new  jobs  exiST^.'yet  the.  capacity 
an'C  resources  to  meet  t.'^eir  training  neecs  are  nost  iiriiicea  aoove 
all.   let  us  be  concerned  with  increasing  private  business  ^nvalvemenc 
and  achieving  cost  effective  results. 

0^ 

The  early  part  of  our  testimony  gave  strong  support  to  the  19  73 
employment  and  training  legislation's  decentralization  of  responsibility 
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for  allocating  federal  resources  in  a  manner  responsive  to  locally 
determined  needs  and  priorities.    There  is  great  diversity  in  our  , 
country  not  only  from  region  to  region,  but  within  regions.  This 
diversity  includes  differences  in  the  needs  of  populations  to  be 
served  that  may  include  a  heavy  influx  of  refugees  in  Florida  or 
a  ^arge  number  of  laid-off  automobile  industry  related  workers  in 
Michigan.    The  combination  of  services  that  will  best  meet  the 
differing  needs  of  the  communities,  involved  can  best  be  identified 
at  the  local  level.    The  process  for  suc|i  identification  requires  a 
partnership  of  the  private  and  public  sectors.     It  needs  to  involve 
the  total- community »  but  the  institutions  and  organizations  best 
qualified  to  do  this' will  differ  from  one^  community  to  another. 
Focusing  this  system  at  the  local  level  and  encouraging  partnerships 
whose  participants  may  differ  from  one  locale  to  Slather  will  deliver 
the  most  effective  system.    The  National  Association  of  Private  Industry  j 
Councils  plans  to  develop  more  specific  recommendations  in  this  area,  5 
"but  it  is  clear  that  local  control  is  a  source  .of  strength  and 
effectiveness.  m  ^  ; 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  that  the  employment  and  training  system  , 
nf  the  1980 *s  must  provide  for  significant  private  sector  involvement,      ^  ^ 
local  decision  making,  flexibility  in  design  and  operation,  and  must 
comp  lement  the  development  of  a  strong  economy. 

This  concludes  our  prepared  statement.    We  thank  the  members 
of  the  Sufacoiwaittee  for  this  opportunity  to  address  these  critical 
issues.    We  would  be  happy  to  answer  any  question. 

.  ' .  ' 
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Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  sort  of  pickup  where  you  left  off.  Talk- 
'    ing  about  patience  and  looking  at  the  entire  package,  you  have- 
obviously  been  involved  with  training  and  employment  not  only 
^  .  from  the  political  point  of  view  but  from  th^Jt)usinessman  point  of 
vjpw  and  now  as  far  as  the  PIC's  working  within  the  system  itself. 

Looking  at  the  total  package  of  CETA,  the  way  it  is  structured, 
the  prime  sponsor,  subgrantees,  we  now  have  title  VII  with  the 
PIC*s  trying  to  get  more  input  particularly  from  the  business  com- 
munity and  labor  community,  has  it  been  a  good  program?  Has  it 
*  been  worthwhile?  As  we  begin  down  this  road  to  reevaluate  what  it- 
has  done,  what  has  worked,  what  has  not  wprked,  and  why,  how 
would  you  suggest  that  we  pursue  an  examination?  Da  you  think 
that  overall  thfe  CETA  program  as  presented  has  been  a  good  one 
or  not?  •  ^ 

^  Mr.  Kennedy.  I  think  the  CETA  program  is  merely  an  extension 
of  tne  Government's  responsibility.  I  think  in  many  areas  it  has 
done  a*  superb  job.  I  think  that  it  probably,  as  I  say,  in  this 
changing  world  requires  a  change  in  itself.  A  change  has  bfeen 
made,  the  concept  of  no  longer  developing  public,  service  employ- 
ment. I  would  agree  with  that.  I  certainly  believe  we  should  have 
more  public  service  employment  at  the  local  infrastructure.  I  think 
there  are  an  awful  lot  of  pot  holes  in  this  country.  But  I  think  that 
the  local  structures  are  going  to  make,  the  adjustments  for  that. 

The  CETA  program,  in  rfxy  opinion,  has  been  successful  for  whfen 
it  was  developed.  It  is  now  going  through  modification.  The  idea  of 
looking  at  the  private  sectoi*  and  getting  this  private  sector  in- 
volved is  the  No.  1  effort.  It  is  the  national  need.  It  is  the  national 
need  to  support  our  economic  structure. 

I  could  go  on  and  on  with  my  personal  opinions  concerning  the 
educational  system,  but  I  am  just  a  citizen.  I  am  talking  about 
CETA.  You  are  talking  about  CETA.  I  think  CETA  is  going 
through  a  change.  I  think  it  can  be  moved  successfully  through  thex 
use  of  private-sector  information  at  the  local  level. 

Ser.ator  Quayle.  Do  you  think  that  this  change  "should  be  a 
national  policy  shifting  the  responsibility  for  training  and  employ- 
ment to  the  private  sector  where  they  will  absorb  that  responsibili- 
ty, virtually  changing  it  from  more  of  a  government  problem  to  an 
industry  problem?  Is  that  the  kind  of  change  that  we  are  talking 
about? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let  me^have  Mr.  Baum  here  make  a  comment" on 
that.  \Ye  were  talking  about  that  just  before  we  walked  in  here. 
You  are  clos^  to  our  thinking.  - 

Mr.  Baum.  With  your  question  on  the  sdccess  of  this  effort,  I 
think  there  are  many  exaniples  of  success.  It  is  an  evolutionary 
process.  There  is  reason  to  make  some  Changes,  but  the  basic 
partnerships  that  have  been  started  are  working  in  many  areas 
very  effectively.  '  ^ 

In  terms  of  how  you  measure  that,  I  think  that  much  of  it  is 
difficult  to  subject  to  statistical  measure,  where  a  great  deal  of  the 
emphasis  has  been  placed.  The  human  individual  who  moves  out  of 
a  history  of  failure  and  through  training  succeeds  in  getting  a 
permanent  job,  will  find  tha>  a  tremendous  difference  has  been 
made  in  that  individual's  life.  Similarly,  there  is  a  significant 


difference  to  the  community  generated  by  the  success  that  one  can 
through  economic  development  achieve  for  individual  businesses. 

J  think  to  get  out  around  the  country  as  this  committee  is 
planning  to  do,  which,  hopefully,  v^ill  give  you  the  opportunity  to 
look  .at  some  things  that  are  specifically  taking  place,  Seeing  the 
experience  rather rthan  judging  it  statistically,  is  a  very  important 
complement  to  the  statistics. 

/Senator  QUayle.  What  I  am  trying  to  see  is  the  change,  tbe 
transition.  I  am  talking  about  the  potential  assumption  of  responsi- 
^4)ility  by  business  and  industry  of  the  employment*  and  training 
aspects.  In  the  past  it  has  been  generally  conceded  that  until  tUle 
VII  came  into  effect  that  it  was  basically  a  government  responsibil- 
ity. It  seems^  me  that  we  are  going  in  the  direction,  properly  so, 
in  this  administration  that  what  we  are  talking' about  an  indus- 
try concern,  an  industry  problem.  You  are  not  going  to  eliminate 
government's  role  totally,  particularly  in  providing  statistics  and 
maybe  in  the  market  ^alysis. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  get  a  philosophical  grasp  of  a  kind 
of  evolutionary  process  that  we  ought  to  be  seeing  taking  place  in 
our  training  and  employment  system. 

'  Mr.  Baum.  I  think  there  are  two  parts  to  that.  In  terms  of  the 
role,  as  Mr.  Kenned>  said,  fhe  government  has  played  a  role  in 
education^and  training  historically.  I  think  we  feel  that,  in  terms  of 
the  client  groups  that  Mr.  Kennedy  referred  to,  the  productively  ' 
employed,  some  of  whom  have  outmoded  skills  and  need  retraining, 
the  employed  but  underutilized,  and  those  with  multibarriers 
toward  getting  perm'anent  jobs,  the  cost  to  business  of<,providtng 
the  necessary  training  is  a  cost  that  the>  are  not  equipped  to  bear. 
So,  there  is  a  role  for  the  Federal  Government  in  providing  re- 
sources toward  making. those  people  and  those  groups  productive, 
stable  employees. 

Tbe  implementation  of  that,  again  as  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  I  think 
the  i^bility  to  racke  decisions  at  the  Jocal  level,  where  the  problems 
can  be  id^rified  and  the  soluiionb  btruclured— and  theie  are  great 
differences  among  communities — make  excellent  sense. 

The.  flexibility  of  who  fills  those  roles,  I  thinks  can  also  make  a 
great  difference.  In  some  areas  business  may.  be  well  prepared  to 
step  in  and  assume  a  major  role.  In  other  areas,  business  may  be 
less  prepared  to  do  that. 

Mr.  Kennedy  referred  to  a  toolbag.  I  think  that  is  important  also 
in  the  .variety  of  strategies  that  one  can  use  in  a  community,  that 
there  be  a  whole  host  of  tools  that  the  community  can  utilize  and^ 
work  out  what  division  or  complement  of  responsibility  will  work  * 
best  Certainly,  industry  should  have  the  opportunity  to  play  a  very 
strong  role  but  not  necessarily  mandated  federally. 

Senator  Quayle.  What  kind  of— I  guess.  I  caa  use  the  word- 
incentives  could  we  afford  to  business  that  would  entice  them  to 
assume  some  of  the  costs  that  would  go  along  with  the  .training? 

Mr.  Kennedy.  Let  me  comment.  Let  us  take  the  school  boarq 
concept.  The  best  kind  of  communities  are  the  communities  that 
get  a  varied  group  of  people  on  the  local  school  board.  We  try  to 
get  a  cross-section  of  people  who  are  worried  about  the  various 
aspects  of  the  grammar  school  and  the  high  school  education.  Our 
juniof  college  and  our  senior  college  programs  in  most  States  are 
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not  that  close  to  the  real  world.  They  do  not  realiy  have  a  commil-, 
,    hityjeel.  .      *  \  -  ^  *   •  , 

Let  us  assume  that  some  PJ€'s  are  even  ^omg  to  be.  so  imagina- 
tive they  will  work  vei^yj  closely  with  their  junior  college  and  col- 
lege system.  The5^\vill  <falk  in  terms  of  the  real  world  and  what 
their  comraunity  needs.  They  become  'to  some  degree  the  technical 
school  board  for  junior  colleges.  They  have/through  the  CETA 
program  leverage  iit  that  they  can  well  support  a  number  of  pro- 
.  grams.  They  are  thte  marketing  arm.  They  are" looking* at  whatsis 
needed.  '  '  ' 

We  have  one  company  that  is  moving  into  our  area  that  is  going 
to  put  in  a  large  laboratory,  a  medical  laboratory  near  0*Hare 
Airport.  T.hey  wUl  ne  3d  75  to  lOD  trained  laboratorytechnicians.  It 
.  happens  to  be  one  thing 'that  is  very  short  in  our  ififnmunity.  We 
have  now  developed  with  two  junior  colleges  progiaiiis  for  class- 
/room-size  development  of  lab  technicians,  at'  least  at  the  lower 
.^'level.  We  are  working  with  an  employer  coming  in  from  another 
/,  community  to  put  his  second  facility  in  with  tramed  local  employ- 

•  i  ees/     .  * 

Now,  I  am  sure,  out  of  that  new  organization  we 'will  get  some* 
body  to  come  on  our  private  council  and  perhaps  help  someone 
else.  Anyone  who  is  running  a  for-profit  business  knows  the  impor- 
tance* of  the  productivity  of  its  employees..  We  need  somebody  in 
-Torrance,  Calif.,  in  a  job  that  you  would  thiqk  that  there  are- 
'  dozens  ajid  dozens  of  people  around  there,  but  we  have  struggled 
getting  applicants.  I  am»now  going  to  try  ta  get  somebody  out  of 
the  Chicago  market  and  send  them  out  there. 
'  These  are  the  continuing  struggles  of  trying  to  make  a  business 
productive.  This  goes  on.every  dsJy  in  every  business  whether  it  be 
a  small  drugstore  or  whether  it  be  a,  large  factory  like  General 
Motors. 

I  think  that  if  we  can  somehow  or  another  get  the  businessman 
to  think  that  those  programs  can  work.  I  was  sad  to  hear  th^t  man 
speak  this  morning  of  his  frustrations  and  that  he  wblild  never  do 
,  another  title  VII  progr^.  I  know  how  this  happens.  It  is  thv  kind 
<yf  bad  experience  that  probably  wUl  influence  ,50  or  70  skillful 
business- people  in  the  central  area  of  Ohio  who  will  say:  Well,  look 
what  happened  to  my  friend.  We  cannot  he  constantly  saying 
there's  governjiient  and  we  are  business;  government  is  the  very 
heart  of  our  educational  and  our  social  system. 
*  Mr.  GRifs'FEV.  I  would  like  to  amplify,  in  terms  of  his  remarks, 
two  areas  that  are  critical  ancj  that  we  have  to  look  at  in  terms  of 
how  .we  get  employers  involved  in  the  process.  One  is  tho'decision- 
making  processyin  terras  of  how  programs  are  structured  on  a  local 
level,  that  in  fact  they  have  a  feel  for  and  are  part  of  structuring 
the  design  of  those  programs  to  meet  their  needs.  That  can  have  a 
lot  of  offshoot  benefits.  They  can  then  see  a-^  mechanism  how  they 
can  do  that  on  their  own  in  many  instances,  and  I  have  seen  that 
hapj)en.  Employers  have  gone  out  and  started  their  owp  summer 
programs  simply  because  they:  have'  now  learned  ihe  mechanics 
because  someone  has  helped  them  do  that  but,  more  importantly, 
to' structure  the  programs 'from  a  governmental  standpoint  that  are 

*  going  to  impact  on  their  employees.  - 
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Second;  it  is  the  whole  range  of  incentives,  tax  incentives,  wage 
subsidies,  aiid  offsetting  of  training  costs  to  them  that  essentially 
will  augment  the  costs  that  they  are  already  expendmg  to  train 
workers  but  can  be- directed  to  people  who  may.^be  harder  to  • 
employ,  that  have  other  barriers  to  gettii^  into  the  work  foVce.  1 
you  can  utilize'^Federal  resources  to  offset  those,,  not  just  federal 
resourc:^  in  the  sense  of  CETA  programs' but  employment  service, 
vocational  education,  in  fact  you  can  bring  those  together  to  aug- 
ment what  employers  are  doing,  they  are  going  to  be  much  more 
receptive  to  get  involved.  We  have  seen  that  in  Miami  happen  very 

successfully-  >^ 
So,  it  has  got  to  be  a  combinatiojfi  of  both  decisionmaking  and 

financial  incentives.  ^  ^  ,  '  .  tt  i  xi. 
'  Senator  Quayle.  I  have  one  final  question.  Under  the  Present 
CETAJaw^a  specified 'amount  of  moneys^  are. allocated  to  title  VII. 
Do  you  think  we  ought  to  continue  a  mandate  of  some  sort  to  make 
•sure  that' the  PIC  prograrT[i  is  adequately  funded?  Or  do  ypu  think 
we  should  allow  that  decision  to  be  made  at  the  Ideal  level?  would 
you  have  any  comnient'on  a  Federal  mandate?*- 

Mr  Kennedy.  If  I  were  boss  of  the  whole  thing  I  could  give  you 
my  direct  opinion.  It  would  be  like  a  whole  series  of  processing 
plants.  In  some  plants  the  marketing  arm  is  really  on  the  ball  and 
knows  what  it  is  doing.  Each  processing  department  needs  a  mar- 
keting orientation,  and  they  had  better  all  work  for  the  marketing 
end  of  the  .business.  In  other  cases,  a^eally  superb  manufacturing 
operation,  with  good  sensitivity  of  the  ^marketplace,  should  be,  in 
charge.  This  again  requires  using  talents  at  the  local  level. 

I  could  not  specifically  tell  you  how  the  Federal  Government 
could  restructure  this  total  prograni.  I  think  the  most  important 
thing  is  that  the  Departmrrit  of  Labor  c^hould  go  out  and  examine 
experiences  within  the  relationship  of  CETA,  title  VII  and  other 
titles.  It  should  do  it  on  a  positive  basis,  not  on  a 'negative  basis.  It 
should  attempt  to  see  the  creative  differences.  Believe  me,  my 
relationship  indifferent  than  Mike's  and  Jerry's.  Some  are  terrible. 
Some  are  superb.  Most  of  them  ai^e  working. 
'  I  do  not  think  we  could  sit  here  m  this  formative  stage,  where  we 
say' we  want  private-sector  marketing  input  into  Federal  training 
programs  and  create  a  single  criterion.  You  are  never  going  u? 
know  it  unless  you  go  out  and  examine  the  market  yourself  and  S3e 
what  PIC's-are  doing.  Do  it  objectively,  not  trying  tp  put  nice,  neat 
little  numbers,  not  trying  to  be  an  accountant  , 

The  difference  in  these  communities  is  the  .most  unique  par.t  ot 
our  country?!  do  not  think  at-the  Federal  level  you  can  yet 
generalize.  I  would  like  to  see  -a  flexible  program.  As  it  develops 
,over  the  years  it  is  going  to  find  its  own  pattern,  particularly  if  the 
prime  sponsors  themselves  get  the  feel  of  what  is  trying  .to  be 
accomplished  by  this  whole  program.  x  ' 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  if  you  had  your  druthers,  you  would  just  as 
soon  not  have  that  mandate?  '  , 

Mr  Kennedy.  Yes;  I  think  that  limits- what  happens. 

Mr.  Baum.  I  think  that  .is  a  very  important  question.  We  have 
started  a  process  of  exploring  with  both  member  and  nonmember 
PIC's  a  whole  series  of  questions  of  which  that  is  one,  in  terms  of 
what  will  make  the  most  effective  system.  In  some  areas  where 
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there  have  been  difiiculties  in  the  relationships  between  prime 
sponsor^and  private  industry  councils  that  mandate  has  been  an 
efFective  tool  to  get  people  to  work  together. 

How  it  should  be  structured  or  whether  it  should  be  changed,  we 
feally  would,  like  to  come  back  .after  we  have  hail  a  chance  to  study 
it  furtheriourselves.  ^ 

HAr.  Kennedy.  That  is  right;  as  an  association. 

Senator  Quaylk.  OK,  I  will  look  forward  to  that  answer.  Thank 
you  for  you  J  continued  cooperation.  Thank  you  for  your  patience 
todayjahd  your  input. 

Mr:;KENNEDt.  Thank  ypu. 

Sector  QuAYi:^.' Next  will  be  Mr.  Carl  Struever  from  Baltimore. 

STATEMENT  OF  CARL  WILLIAM  STRUEVER,  MEMBER,  EXECU- 
\TIYE  COMMITTEE,  BALTIMORE  METROPOLITAN  PRIVATE  IN- 
V  DUSTRY  COUNCIL  ^ 

,  'Mr.  Struever.  I  am  a  small  general  contractor  and  developer 
from  Baltimore.  I  would  like  to  join  in  with  Mr.  Kennedy  m  ihank- 
.ing  you  for  the  opportunity  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  some  Federal 
programs  that  work  and  look  a  little  bit  at  our  experience  in  the 
employ irent  and  training  field  over  the  last  few  years. 

We  have  been  in  .the  business  a  long*  time.  As  a  little  guy  that 
has  not  "been  involved  in  politics  ,a  whole  lo^t,  I  am  constantly 
amazed  that  in  the  name  of  cost  effectiveness^  and  efficiency  we 
routinely  seem  to  throw  out  this  tremendous  wealth  of  effort  and 
expeni^e  that  goes  into  setting  up  a  program  and-  a  series  of  pro- 
grams. CETA  is  one  example  of  many  that  w  ^  are  looking  at  today. 
The  people  that  have  gone  into  those  and  the  talent  and  the  people 
that  are  caught  in  the  process  of  those  programs  all  seem  to  fall  by 
the  wayside. 

I  think  it  is  excellent  that  people  like  you  are  taking  the  time 
out  to  take  a  look  at  what  is  going  on,  travel  around  the  country, 
talk  to  little  business  people  like  myself.  I  hope  you  get  a  chance  to 
actually  get  out  on  the  streets  and  talk  to  some  of  the  trainees, 
employees  actually  involved  in  the 'training  programs,  shake  their 
hands  and  talk  to  them  about  what  is  going  on.  That  is  the  only 
real  way  that  you  can  get  a  feel  for  what  works  and  what  does  not 
work,  which  is  what  we  are  all  about.  We  all  agree  that  the 
general  goal  is  create  jobs,  Reagan  says  that;  and  there  is  tremen- 
dous support  for  that.  That  is  where  the  future  is:  create  jobs, 
productivity,  fight  inflation.  Wonderful.  How  do  we  best  do  it? 

Baltimpre  is  a  great  place  to  start.  It  is  always  fun  to  hear  that 
the  International  Federation  of  Housing  and  Planning  Officials, 
20,000  plaryiing  people  and  public  elected 'officials  from  around  the 
world,  when  they  are  looking  for  an  example  of  where  public 
programs  do  work  in  helping  a  distressed  area  get  back  on  its  feet, 
will  look  to  Baltimore  as  the  stellar  example  of  what  to  do.  Tomor- 
row, for  instance,  I  am  entertaining  a  gr  mp  of  20  business  people 
and  planners  from  Holland  in  Baltimore's  Cross  Street  Market.  We 
are  going  , to  have  oysters  on  the  half  shell.  We  are  going  to  show 
them  around  some  of  the  CETA  training  programs  and  economic 
development  programs  in  the  neighborhoods  of  Baltimore.  So,  a  ]ot 
of  people  are  looking. 
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"We  are  ielling  them  that  the  basis  of  this  success  is  the  partner- 
ship that  we  talk  about  between  the  public  and  private  sector.  The 
private  sector  is,  on  the  one  hand,  business  people  like  myself  and 
in  Baltimore,  very  importantly,  little  business  people  as  well  as  the 
big-time  guys,  and  neighborhood  people.  There  is  a  very  effective 
series  of  community  groups,  community  leaders  that  have  worked 
together  with  'business  people  pulling  things  together.  There  is 
strong  local  elected  leadership.  Mayor  Schaefer,  who  I  am  sure  you 
know  of,  is  a  ball  of  energy  and  very  important  to  this  whole 
partnership'.  -       ^       ^    ,    >tr  ^ 

Also,  there  is  the  use  of  Federal  and  State  funds.  You  are  our 
money  partners  here  in  Washington  and  a  critical  element  of  our 
partnership.  We  have  in  the  last  10  years  developed  literally 
dozens  of  neighborhoods,  both  in  terms  of  residential  construction, 
and  neighborhood  shopping  areas,  and  downtown:  the  waterfront. 
Harbor  Place,  the  National  Aquarium,  World  Trade  Center  are 
weJl-known.  They  are  great  places  to  go  and  a  lot  of  fun. 

We  have  some  success.  We  still  have  some  problems.  We  have 
serious  problems.  We  have  50,000  substandard  housing  units.  We 
-  have  a  black  unemployment  rate  in  Baltimore  of  20  percent,  a 
black  teenage  unemployment  rate  of '40,  50,  or  60  percent,  depend- 
ing on  wTio  you  want  to  talk  to.  It  is  a  terrible  situation.  But  the 
important  thing  is  that?  there  is  a  spirit.  The  city  of  Baltimore  is  on 
th'e  move.  Things  can  happen  and  will  happen. 

Not  only  is  Baltimore  a  good  place  to  be  today,  but  it  is  going  to 
be  better  tomorrow,  whether  you  are  a  businessman  Ipoking  for  a 
place  to  locate  an  office  or  open  an  ice  cream  parlor  or  whether 
.you  are  somebody  who  is  looking  for  a  .place  to  live.  This  spirit  is 
now  jeopardized  by  what  is  going  on  today.  , 

Baltimore  is  losing  $350  million  in  purchasing  poVer  next  year 
due  to  Federal  funding  cutbacks.  More  seriously,  not  only  does  that 
affect  particularly  the  poor  people  of  Baltimore  in  terms  of  jobs 
and  services  and  everything  ffom  houbiiig,  education^  to  school 
lunches,  but,  more  importantly,  the  manner  in  which  that  is  being 
done  through  rescissions  and  deferrals.  Public  Service  Employment 
is  the  best  example.  Nationally  we  gave  virtually  no  notice  to 
300,000  people  that  were  in  the  midst  of  training  programs  that 
they  were  on  their  own  either  to  find  another  job  or  to  go  back  on 
unemployment  insurance  or  welfare.  In  Baltimore  the  number  was 
3,000,  truly  a  tragic  thing  for  people  that  we  had  spent  money  on, 
good  taxpaj^er  money  on,  saying:  we  want  you  to  be  a  productive 
part  of  the  economy;  and  talking  to  the  business  people  involved, 
that  we  want  you  to  be  in  partnership  with  us  on  restructuring 
this  economy.  Then  to  pull  a  quick  thing  like  that  certainly  desta- 
bilized not  only  the  relationship  with  business  but  the  relationship 
with  the  people,  the  many  disparate  peoples  that  make  Baltimore 
what  it  is  today.  ,  . 

Given  the  loss  of  funding  both  for  training  programs  and  the 
general  tight  eco'nomy  in  Baltimore,  it  becomes  ever  more  critical^ 
to  use  what  existing  resources  we  still  have  more  effectively.^ 

One  of  our  first  goals  in  Baltimore's  Private  Industry  Council  has 
been  to  coordinate  economic  development  with  training  programs. 
It  is  ironical  that,  when  CBS  national  news  carne  to  town  to  talk 
about  the  PSE  layoff,  of  3,000  people,  they  ask  "why  don  t  private 
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'  businesspeople  like  myself,  who  appear  to  be  flourishing  and  ren- 
ovating all  these  great  old  buildings,  why  can't  we  just  hire  these 
people  We  find  it  distressing  in  that  programs  that  have  helped 
businesses  like  myself  get  going,  are  also  being  cut.  When  they 
came  down  to  interview  us,  we  were  on  a  project  that  had  been 
funded  by  UDAG  in  part,  the  majority  by  private  mooey  but  part 
by  UDAG  and  that  is*  what  made  it  possible.  Our  tenants  the 
project  were  small  businesses,  two  of  which  had  been  financed  by 
the  Small  Business  Administration.  The-  very  programs— the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  the  SBA,  UDAG— you  can  go 
on  and  on,  that  have  helped  us  grow  and  „  new  businesses  get 
started  and  hire  people  are  disappearing,  too. 

So,  you  have  to  look  at  the  employment  and  traming  picture  in 
thii  context. 

V.  hatkorks  in  economic  development  is  the  following.  Baltimore 
has  at^lohg  list  of  financing  programs.  State,  local,  and  Federal, 
which  'are  an  extremely  critical  part  of  economic  development, 
particularly  for  small  business.  I  rSemember  back  when  interest 
rates,  the  prime  rate,  was  8  percent.  People  say:  well,  interest  rates 
will  go  down,  and  we'll  be  all  set.  Unfortunately,  back  then  busi- 
nesses like  myself  still  could  not  get  loans. 

Thus,  there  is  a  role  for  the  public  people  in  financing  as  well  as 
site  preparation,  infrastructure  improvements— roads,  sewers,  utili- 
ties, et  cetera— and  support  services,  such  as  sanitation,  and  police 
protection.  What  does  not  work:  tax  incentives.  Virtually  every 
major  study  that  I  have  seen  from  the  Birch  report  to  the  Roger 
Schmenner  report  from  the  Harvard/MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban 
Studies,  and  the  study  from  North  Dakota  that  showed  that  only  7 
^  out  of  I2i  businesses  that  use  th^  State's  5-year  tax  holiday  for' 
both  income  and  property  taxes  that  came  to  the  State,  only  T  of 
those  figured  that  that  tax  break  was  a  major  influence  on  their 
decision.  It  is  not  a  very  effective  way  to  use  public  money,  particu- 
larly for  small  business. 

People  like  myself  are  more  concerned  about  meeting  Our  payroll 
on  Friday,  how  we  are  going  to  finance  the  house  \;e  are  trying  to 
renovate,  how  we  are  going  to  find  a  tenant  who  can  get  financing 
lo  go  into"  the  next  building  we  are  going  to  renovate  than  about  a 
10-year  carry  forward  of  losses.  We  need  money  today;  not  tax 
breaks  tomorrow. 

That  is  one  of  the  big  problems  with  enterprise  zones  as  they  are 
being  suggested  now.  It  is  a  fine  .idea  in  a  general  sense,. but,  in 
terms  of  the  overall  picture  and  standing  by  itself,  it  certainly  is  by 
no  means  the  panacea  for  urban  problems.  We  need  all  those  other 
programs  that  yon  have  been  helping  us  with  over  the  last  decade. 

I  mention  this  when  we  talk  about  economic  development  and 
employment  and  training  because  of  the  importance  of  tying  those 
things  together.  You  have  got  to  get  jobs  where  the  people  really 
need  them  in  the  places  where  those  people  are.  UDAG  is  a  good 
example  of  a  program  that  has  successfulh'^done  that.  HUD  writes 
it  right  into  the  contract.  If  yo\x  want  this  loan,  this  great  1-percent 
interest  loan  over  20  years,  you  have  got  to  agree  to  hire  10  percent 
of  your  people  or  15  percent  of  your  people,  whatever  particular ' 
situation  may  make  sense,  and  participate, with  training  progtams, 
whether  it  is  a  CETA-funded  OJT  program,  skill  training  prograip, 
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or  whatever.  If  you  want  priority  on  this  public  economic  develop- 
ment benefit,  you  have  got  to  provioe  jobs  and  get  the  jobs  to  the 
people  who  need  them. 

As  an  example  in  Baltimore,  the  PIC  funds  two  loan  packagers 
for  the  neighborhood  business  revitalization  program,  which  is  a 
pool  of  $43  million  from  local  private  lenders,  SBA  funds,  and  a 
State  and  local  small  business  loan  program.  Over  the  next  year, 
^fre  are  projecting  that  these  two  people  will  help  businesses  getting 
started  hire  100  CETA-eligible  people.  Certainly,  that  is  a  good  way 
to  spend  $50,000  of  public  funds  and  a  very  targeted  way  of  doing 
that. 

There  is  an  excellent  potential  of  improving  that  tie-in  between 
economic  development  and  job  training.  Roger  Schmenner  in  his 
report  conducted  for  Harvard/MIT  studied  410  large  businesses 
that  had  18,000  manufacturing  site?  across  ike  country  and  found 
that  an  astounding  76  percent  of  those  plants  felt  that  a  favorable 
labor  climate  was  a  must  when  picking  their  new  site,  far  and 
away  above  any  other  factors.  , 

So,  when  you  look  at  programs  that  can  help  provide  plentiful 
supply  of  skilled  workers  targeted  for  particular  businesses  coming 
into  the  area,  you  have  all  kinds  of  potential  there.  Schmenner 
goes  on  to  talk  about  economic  development  policy  in  the  South- 
eastern United  States,  where  they  do  just  that.  They  have  custom- 
ized job  training  tied  right  in  with  the  whole  effort  to  bring  new 
businesses  into  the  Southeast.  So,  CETA  and  economic  development 
work  very  well  and  effectively  together. 

The  public  role  does  not  have  to  be  directly  targeted  toward 
private  basiness  investment  either.  We  have  seen  this  in  Balti- 
more, where  you  have  indirect  effects  through  the  public  service 
employment  [PSE]  program,  where  thousands  of  people  were 
placed  with  nonprofit  institutions  in  the  town  and  put  to  work 
doing  all  kinds  of  things  that  were  never  done  before.  You  had 
jugglers  and  mime  actors  performing  for  a  neighborhood  art  circus 
in  100  communities  around  Baltimore.  You  hafl  a  vacant  primary 
school  that  was  renovated  and  converted  into  a  community  center 
JoiLtKe  arts.„Ypu  have  had  the  Culinary  Arts  Institute.  You  have 
had  virtually  every  museum,  gallery,  theater,  and  charity  in  town 
with  CETA  staff  working,  providing  services  that  were  not  there 
available  before  and  rat  control,  truancy  control,  workmg  with 
prerelease  people  from  the  prisons,  all  kinds  of  services  provided  by 
PSE  employeesa  created  a  tremendous  range  of  efforts  aimed  at 
improving  the  environment  in  Baltimore  and  making  it  a  more 
attractive  place  for  businesses  like  myself  to  come  to  town  and  do 
importiint  things  in  terms  of  creating  jobs.  It  is  very,  very  impor- 
tant. ,    .  ,  ^ 

So,  even  though  those  public  service  jobs  were  not  directly  tied  to 
what  I  was  doing,  they  were  directly  tied  into  my  ability  to  attract 
somebody  like  James  Rouse  into  going  into  a  project  with  us  in 
Baltimore  and  to  attract  somebody  coming  in  to  buy  one  of  the 
houses  for  renovation.  It  is  very  important. 

CETA  and  public  service  employment  has  been  effective.  I  am 
sure  you  have  a  copy  of  Laura  Morlock's  study  from  Johns  Hopkins 
University  where  1,700  PSE  wor*kers  were  from  1971  to  1978;  78 
percent  of  those  people  after  2  years  weje  in  unsubsidized  perma- 
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nent  jobs.  After  5  years  only  6  percent  of  the  sample  were  out 
lookmg  for  work.  That  is  a  lower  rate  than  the  unemployment  rate 
for  Baltimore  as  a  whole  was  at  the  time.  So,  it  has  been  effective. 

While  we  should  continue  this  .improvement  of  CETA  programs,.. 
I  am  the  first,  having  gone  through  all  the  headaches  and  the 
problems  involved,  to  say  that  there  is  always  a  need  for  improve- 
ment, a  constant  need.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  things  that  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  talking  about.  This  pu]t)lic/private-sector  partnership 
can  play  a  key  role.  The  public  sector,  on  the  one  hand,  sets  the 
general  goals:  You  don't  pollute,  you  conserve  enei^,  you  provide 
jobs  for  the  people  who  need  them,  you  don't  discriminate,  you 
provide  safe  working  conditions,  and  so  on.  At  the  same  time,  the 
public  sector  providfes  the  incentives  that  makes  it  possible  for 
entrepreneurs  and  businesspeople  to  most  effectively  meet  those 
goals.  So,  in  this  partnership  you  are  using  the  strongest  elements 
of  both  parts  of  our  economy  in  the  most  effective  way. 

For  example,  in  the  Baltimore  PIC,  which  is  the  private  sector 
end  of  this  partnership,  we  had  a  builder  that  *saw  in  a  training 
program  that  the  trainees  weie  working  on  a  jobsite  without  their 
own  tools.  This  builder  knows  that  carpenters  in  particular  and 
most  mechanics  in  general  are  expected  to  have  their  own  hand- 
tools  and  therefore  jealously  guard  them.  They  do  not  want  them 
ruined,  lost,  broken.  At  this  ,  CETA  training  program  borrowing 
tools  caused  quite  a  bit  of  tension.  So,  here  is  the  role  in  here  that 
we  as  private  business  people  can  play  in  this  partnership  and  say: 
Well,  we  think  it's  a  good  idea  to  provide  as  an  incentive  for 
successful  completion  of  a  certain  part  of  this  training  program 
tools  for  this  trainee.  It  is  a  good  idea.  We  put  it  into  action. 

At  the  same  time,  we  saw  that  the  local  CETA  consortium  was 
looking  at,  as  far  as  judging  the  success  of  training  programs,  1 
week  after  the  end  of  the  program  and  1  month  later  for  job 
plalcement  retention  to  see  whether  that  training  program  was  a 
success.  We,  the  PIC,  said  no  way  is  that  an  accurate  measure.  Out 
in  the  real  world  when  we  hire  people  we  build  into  the  arrange- 
ment when  we  hire  them  a  trial  period  to  see  how  it  works  out.  In 
1  week,  sure,  they  may  be  employed.  But  what  happens  1  month  or 
6  months  down  the  line?  That  is  the  real  measure  of  whether  a 
training  program  is  a  success.  Therefore,  our  PIC  has  set  up  a 
program  where  we  look  at  our  training  programs  6  months  and  1 
year  down  the  ro.  d  to  see  whether  it  is  successful. 

It  is  very  important  for  the  PIC  to  set  an  exahipie  tor  the  rest  of 
the  business  community.  A^s  such,  one  of  the  first  people  that  we 
hired  was  a  gentleman  named  Oscar  who  had  been  in  the  Jessup 
State  Prison  for  8  years.  He  was  in  a  prerelease  program.  We  put 
him  to  work  as  a  laborer.  Within  6  months,  just  by  sheer  enthusi- 
asm Oscar  had  worked  himself  into  a  carpenter  helper's  position. 
And  I  can't  sav  the  jcy  of  what  it  was  to  see  this  person  who  had 
never  had  a  job  before,  who  had  been  in  all  kinds  of  trouble  before 
with  his  family  and  with  the  rest  of  society,  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  him  learn  a  skill  from  this  carpenter  named  Bob,  a  Scots- 
man, who  had  never  before  spent  the  time  with  any  of  our  other 
employees,  to  teach  the  little  tricks  behind  the  method  of  his  skills. 

So,  this  working  together  was  a  joy  to  see.  At  the  same  time,  I 
must  be  quick  to  point  out  that  we  would  not  have  done  it  on  our 
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own  without  OTJ  training  subsidies  or  skill  training  subsidies,  i-or 
small  businesses  in  particular,  this  training  is  just  too  expensive. 
Bob  gets,  with  fringe  benefits  and  payroll  overhead,  $17  an  hour. 
'When  you  are  first  starting  out  with  a  guy  like  Oscar,  he  prObably^- 
loses  half  of  his  output,  to  say  nothing  about  the  lost  output  that 
Oscar,  who  is  just  learning  his  job,  just  is  not  turning  out.  It  is 
.  tremendously  expensive.  It  has  a  multiplier  effect  when  you  start 
adding  equipment  being  used  and  so  on. 

Training  is  a  long-term  investment  that  all  of  us  need  to  make, 
but  that  little  guys  like  us  just  cannot  afford  to  make  on  our  own.  I 
agree  with  David  Birch  from  MIT  that  small  business  is  where  the 
action  is,  in  terms  of  creating  new  jobs,  but  we  need  help  in  getting 
those  jobs  to  the  people  who. really  need  them. 

What  we  need  to  do  today  is  not  look  at  less  training  but  how  to 
provide  better  training.  CETA  in  many  respects  can  then  be  looked 
at  as  a  more  productive  investment  in  our  economy  than,  for 
instance,  the  business  tax  investment  credit.  It  is  not  a  purely 
consumptive  investment  such  as  food  stamps. 

Examples  of  how  we  can  make  job  training  better  and  more 
effective  are  these:  Davis-Bacon  is  one  of  the  pet  things  you  hear  a 
^  lot  about  now.  Under  Davis-Bacon  we  are  required  to  have  three 
journeymen  like  Bob— it  is  $17  an  hour  that  we  end  up  paying 
him— for  each  apprentice  that  we  have  on  the  job.  It  is  tremen- 
dously discouraging  to  training  people  and  discriminatory,  particu- 
larly to  the  hardcore  unemployed  people.  Bob  and  Oscar  work  very 
"  well  one  on  one.  Also,  it  is  hard  to  become  an  apprentice  certified 
for  Davis-Bacon  by  the  Department  of  Labor.  A  good  example  is 
CETA  funds  from  the  Department  of  Labor  pays  for  the  new  shel- 
V  ters  program  in  Baltimore.  New  shelters,  using  CETA  workers, 
reriovate  beat-up  old  townhouses  into  low-cost  public  housing.  It 
costs  $10,000  per  person.  We  have  hired  a  couple  of  people— James 
Forrester  is  an  electrical  apprentice— through  new  shelters  and  put 
them  to  work  unsubsidized.  And  then  we  find  out  that  we  cannot 
accredit  him  as  an  apprentice  because  there  is  no  nonunion  ap- 
prenticeship program  available  to  us  at  the  time  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  So,  we  are  out  of  luck. 

ThereTs  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  on  the  one  hand  saying 
essentially:  Don't  hire  this  guy.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  spending 
$10,000  to  give  this  guy  a  chance.  There  are  lots  of  problems  there 
that  could  be  fixed.  .  . 

To  keep  training  programs  efficient  you  have  got  to  maintain 
local  control.  You  hear  this  a  lot.  Local  control  means  don  t  chan- 
nel the  money  through*  the  States.  The  innovation,  the  success  in 
Baltimore  has  been  the  flexibility  .of  this  partnership  at  the  local 
level.  Please  don't  lose  that. 

You  have  got  lo  be  close  to  what  is  going  on.  When  I  was  first 
appointed  to  PIC,  I  visited  a  number  of  job  training  sites.  I  took  a 
day  off  from  work  and  went  around  and  visited  half  a  dozen  job 
sites,  talked  to  the  trainees,  talked  to  the  employers.  There  was  a 
car  mechanic,  a  TV  repair  guy,  a  short-order  cook,  and  I  was  all 
very  much  impressed  by  what  was  going  on.  This  is  the  only  way 
that  you  really  can  get  a  good  idea  of  what  works  and  what  does 
not  work. 
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^  I  would  suggest  that,  if  you  have  a  chance,  come  and  visit  Bob 
and  Oscar  while  they  are  working  on  a*  storefront,  a  beat-up  old 
place  and  see  it  turn  into  something  of  a  work  of  art. 

Baltimore  is  working.  It  needs  your  help.  Federal  help,  if  that 
moinelvtum~arrd~confidence'are  not  to-  be-losfe  -I^it-is  4ost,  -the~~ 
tremendous  energy  and  effort  expended  over  the  last  few  years  will 
be  much  harder  to  recreate  and  the  enthusiasm  will  be  gone.  All  I 
cn  say  is  there  are  a  lot  of  unemployed  people  out  in  Baltimore.  It 
is  going  to  be  getting  worse.  Once  that  spirit  is  gone,  the  despair 
and  the  frustration  are  going  to  make  it  impossible  to  put  it 
together  again.  So,  let's  not  throw  all  the  stuff  out  that  we  have 
been  putting  together  over  the  last  few  years  out  of  the  window. 

Those  are  my  comments. 

Senator  Quayle,  Thank  you  very  much. 

Without  objection,  your  written  statement  will  be  inserted  into 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr,  Struever  follows:]  ^ 
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Testimony  before  the 
Conrnlttee  on  Labor  &  Human  Resources 
SubcOfcraittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 

By:   Carl  William  Struevet 


^  All  Americans    busi ness  peopl e,  nei ghboFhoo3" peopl e rWhUesT  bl acics"*"  

^  can  join"  together  in  heartfelt  support  for'the  President's  top  priority  goal 
of  creating  new  jobs  so  that  all  that  are  able  to  work  can  work.  A  job  is 
the. single,  most  effective  way  that  a  man  or  womt  can  build  s6lf  confidence 
and  thus  achieve  a  productive,  independent  livelihood.  'A  job  enables  each 
to  cope  with  the  host  of  other  problems  facing  us  today  -  housing,  medical 
care,  education,  and  food  and  nutrition.   Conversely,  unemployment  extracts 
a   devastating  toll  -  not  only  from  the  idW  workers,  but  from  their  families  and 
friends.. 

The  President's  focus  on  jobs  is  excellent.   The  question  is  whether  his 
economic  strategy,  even  if  it  is  generally  successful  at  stimulating  priVate 
sector  growth,  will  create  jobs  where  they  are  needed  and  for  the  people  who 
really  need  them.  Unfortunately,  the  answer,  at  least  for  the  short  term, 
may  be  no. 

Baltimore,  a  city  who's  sparkling  revital ization  over  the  last\en  years 
has  won  acclaim  around  the  world,  is  a  good  case  study  for  employment  policy. 
The  driving  force  behind  the  city's  renaissance  is  a  successful  public-private 
sector  partnership  between  a  well  organized  business  community  and  enthusiastic 
neighborhood  \eaders  under  the  driving,  creative  leadership  of  the  local  govern- 
ment using  funds  frsxn  State  and  Tederaf  agencies. 

Over  the  last  ten  years  this  panjnership  forged  a  welj  balanced,  comprehensive 
redevelopment  effort  which  renovated  housing  and  small  shopping  areas  in  dozens 
--6rnftgHbomo<Jd5~as  wetras  created  ar  new,  exciting  downtown  and  harborfrontr 
Today  the  Inner  Harbor,  once  Baltimore's  smelly  embarassment,  is  the  city's  stellar 
attraction  with  its  World  Trade  Center,  National  Aquarium.  Convention  Center-,  and 
the  wonderful  collection  of  colorful  shops  and  restaurants  at  Harborplace.   Host  -S* 

Bill  Struever  is  President  of  Struever  Bros.  S  Eccles,  Inc.,  a  small  Baltimore 
general  contracting  and  development  firm  specializing  in  renovation.    Bill  is  • 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee  of  Baltimore  Hetropol itan  Private  Industry 
Council,  the  Planning  Council  of  the  Greater  Baltimore  Committee,  and  the 
Hayor's  Small  Business  Advisory  Council. 
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i^nportant  is  the  new  spirit  of  its  residents  where  Baltimore  is  loved  as  a 
great  place  to  live  that  is  getting  better. 

H  is  this  confidence  and  coo/iction  that  the  city  is  on  the  move  that 


holds  its  people  together  de6plte  severe  probVeins.^nJver' 5(r;000  dwelllTJg  

units  arc  in  a  substandard  condition  despite  one  of  the  finest  rehabilitation 
programs  in  the  country.  More  critical  is  the  black  unemployment  rate  of  20X 
and  the  black  youth  unemployment  rate  estimated  at  well  over 

Hbwpver,  the  recent  Federal  cutbacks  threaten  this  positive  momentum  and 
jeopardize  this  unity  of  spirit.  Tlie  Baltimore  partnership  is  losing  its  Federal 
partner  which  played  a  key  role  in  virtually  all  successful  projects.    In  the 
next  year  the  city's  econorny  will  lose  $350  million  in  purchasing  power.  The 
poor  will  lose  both  jobs  and  services  in  everything  from  schools,  to  health  care, 
t6  food  stamps,  to  school  lunches.   Worst  than  the  cutbacks  in  funding  themselves 
is  the  drastic  means  by  which  they  were  accomplished  through  deferrals  and  rescissions; 
in  the  fiscal'Sl  budget.    With  virtually  no  notice  the  U.S.  government  terminated 
300,00a  CETA  Public  Service  Employees  across  the  country  in  the  middle  of  their 
training  program^.  Three  thousand  workers  in  Baltimore  alone  received  a  one  week 
notice  to  find  another  job  or  go  back  on  y^elfare  and  unemployment  insurance. 

In  the  face  of  this  crisis  of, confidence  the  BaUimore  partnership  must  look 
for  even  more  effective  means  to  use  existing  resources:   We  have  a  bigger  task 
and  less  funds  to  achieve  it,  so  we  must  be  efficient.   Therefore,  in  a  shrinking 
economy  with  fewer  employment  opportunities  Baltimore  is  focusing  on  economic 
development  and  the  creation  of  new  jobs;    the  best  job^ training  is  for  nought 
if  there  are  no  jobs  for  the  successful  trainee.   Our  city  has  a  good  experience 
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.,in  a   balanced  program  of  public  incentives  to  private  business  developoent 
such  as  financing  assistance,  site  preparation  and  construction  of  public  infra- 
structure improvefiients   such  as  roads,*  sewers,  and  utilities,  and  other  support 

^eiad£fis^ch^s.Jmpm\tecL5imLt<2^lQIL^^   .  - 

Unfortunately,  Federal  economic  development  program  funding  is-  as  hard  hit 
as  employment  and  training  funding     Programs  that  have  proven  track  records 
in  leveraging  private  investment  such  as  the  Economic  Development  Administration 
and  Urban  Development  Action  Grants  will  be  gone.    Virtually   all  Federal  economic 
development  financing  programs  -  from  the  Small  Business  Administration  to  312 
renovation  loans  -  are  being  eliminated  and  will  no  longer  play  a  vital  role  in 
helping  new  businesses  get  started. 

Thus,  it  is  ironic  when  CBS  News  comes  to  talk  to  a  general  constractor  like 
n\yself  as  a  businessperson  active  In  the  city's  revitalization  and  asVs  why  we 
won't  hire  some  of  the  3,000  CETA  workers  recently  laid  off.    We  need  programs 
like  EDA,  UDAG,  and  SBA  so  we  can  continue   to  grow  and  expand  and  (Create  oppor- 
tunities.    Businesses  like  mine  are  just  as  effected  as  the  CETA  workers  them- 
selves. 

Enterprise  Zones,  which  are  the  only  new  urban  economic  development  iniative 
^eing  suggested,  simply  wonH  be  effective  without  the  other  financing,  physical 
improvement,  and  support  service  progt'ams.    All  experience  in  economic  development 
^fclearly  indicates  that  tax  incentives,  which  are  the  sum  and  sl  stance  of  Zones, 
are  not  a  major  attraction  to  new  business.   Small  businesses,  which  create  the 
n:«jority  of  new  jobs,  don't  make  enough  money  in  the  first  few  years  to  even  have 
to  worry  about  taxes. 

So  the  partnership  iraist  evaluate  the  most  cost  effective  means  to  use  re- 
<    maining  ecorvomic  development  dollars,  such  as  Community  Development  Block  Grants. 
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to  stimulate  private  business  growth.    Given  the  limited  economic  develop- 
ment dollars  rcfflaining.  this  effort  must  be  targeted  on  those  businesses 
tnat  will  create  the  most  3obs  for  the  people  who  really  need  them  -  the  CITA 
eligible,  hard  core  unemployed. 

The  Baltimore  partnership  is  creating  a  tight  coordination  between  economic 

development^ and  critical  errployment  and  training  needs.    On  the  one  hand  the 

business  that  creates  lots    of  low-level     jobs  that  ar*-  accessible  to  unskilled 

workers  gets  top  priority  on  low  interest  loan  funds  or  an  attractive  city  owned 

industrial  site.   On  the  other  hand,  that  business  ccnmits  to  train  and  hire  * 

s 

certain  percentage  of  CETA  eligible  workers.  To  make  the  connection  work.  On  The 
Job  or  skill  training  subsidies,  pre-screening  of  job  applicants,  or  Targeted  Jobs 
Tax  Credits  may  be  necessary  to  offset  the  increased  costs  of  K  ring  CETA  eligible 
workers. 

A  specific  example  of  this  economic  development  linkage  is  the  Neighborhood 
Business  Revitali2ation*(N8R)  Program.    The  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC),  which 
is  the  business  member  of  the  public  private  partnership  and  is  funded  under  Title 
VII  of  CETA,  employs  two  loan  packagers  that  coordinate  financing  ass^istance  be- 
tween the         a  city  loan  program,  and  a  $43  million  private  lender  loan  pool 
for  new  and  expanding  small  businesses.    At  a  cost  of  $50,000  in  ;»dlirics,  the  PIC 
loan  packagers  wil.  -^onprate  100    new  jobs  for  CETA  eligible  workers  in  one  year- 

This  close  connection  between  economic  deveiupnHint  and  ^niploynn^nt  and  training 
activity  promises  "bijcjer  »/d>offs  in  the  future.    A  recent  study  conducted  bv 
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Roger  Schroenner  for  the  Hdrvard  -  MIT  Joint  Center  for  Urban  Studies  surveyed 
410  coinpanies  owning  18,000  manufacturing  sites  to  determine  the  implications 
for  public  policy  of  location  selection  decisions  of  Urge  firms.  An  astonishing 
76X  of  the  plants    listed  a  ''favorable  labor  climate**  as  a  "must"  in  choosing  a 
new  plant  location.   A  good  supply  of  skilled  vorkers  or  readily  trainable  workers 
becomes  a  critical  factor  that  is  more  important  than  tax  abatements  and  other 
economic  development  tools  in  attracting  new  business.    Schmenner  goes  on  to 
, describe  thCs^uccessful  use  of  customized  pre-employment  skill  trtining  as  part 
of  a  successful  economic  development  strategy  in  the  south  eastern  United  States. 

This  linkage  between  economic  development  and  employment  programs  shouldn't 
be  restricted  to  direct,  private  business  assistance.   A*key  element  of  Baltimore's 
revitalization  strategy  was  the  creation  of  an  exciting  environment  in  the  city. 
A  top  notch  symphony,  a  good  museum,  a  fine  gallery,  or  a  bright  and  spark- 
ling shopping  center  like  Harborplace  can  be  more  effective  in  bringing  a 
business  to  Baltimore^ than  a  reduction  in  capital  gains  taxes  and  a  low  in- 
terest SBA  loan  put  together.    As  Schmenner  saici  in  his  study,  livability  can 
be  an  ''awesome  competitive  advantage"  in  attracting  business. 

With  this  goal  in  mind,  Baltimore  placed  C£TA  funded  workers  in  dozens  of 
.non-profit  institutions  to  provide  services  that  never  wer"  available  before. 
CETA  workers  trained  as  jugglers i  clowns,  and  mimes  and  created  the  Neighborhoods 
Arts  Circus  which  performed  to  the  delight  of  young  and  old  alike  in  lOO  cotnn- 
unities.  The  Port  City  Jazz  Band  provided  the  beat  for  many  a  city  festival.  CETA 
workers  renovated  a  vacant,  Victorian  elementary  school  and  staffed  it  as  a  comn- 
unity  arts. center  with  a  gallery,  craft  workshops,  and  studios  for  artists.  CETA 
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iwrkers  were  thi  life  blood  of  ifi*  City  Fair  which  draSs  two  million  people 
^  together  on  one  i«eekend  in  the  Inner  Harbor  to  celebrate  the  city's  new  life. 
Every  gallery,  thea.ter  and  charity  in  town  had  a  CETA  person  building  exhibits,/ 
scheduling  events,  or  planning  fund  raisers. 

This  creative,  well  managed  CETA  program  not  only  was  an  integral  part  of 
the  city^-revitalization  strategy  but  was  a>so  effective  at  getting* the  hard 
core  unemployed  a  start  in  the  job  market.    In  a  study  of  1,700  of  these  CETA 
workers  from  1971-1978,  Laura  Morlock  from  Johns  Hopkins  University  found  that 
78X  had.jobs  in  the  regular  labor  market  two  years  after  the  end  of  their  CETA 
training.   After  five  years  only  6X  were  still  looking  for  work  -  less  than  the 
.^perceytage  unemployed  for  Baltimore  as  a  whole. 

w    To  continue  to  improve  employment  and  training  programs  ^nd  the  coordination 
with  economic  development  activity,  private  s^tor  participation  in  this  partnership 
must  continue  to  expand.    Business  people  can  play  a  valuable  role  not  just  in 
setting, the  number  of  workers  required  in  a  particular  trade  but  in  planning  the 
whole  training  process  using  experience  from  real  job  sityations.    For  cxanple, 
«  builder  on  our  PIC  observed  that  carpenter  trainees  were  wording  on  a  job  without 
their  own  hand  tools.    Since  carpenters  are  expected  to  provide  their  own  personal 
tools  andjealously  guard  them,  this  was  a  source  of  conflict  between 
traineesvand  the  journeymen.    The  solution  was  to  help  the  trainee  buy  tools  as 
an  incentive  for  successful  completion  of  a  part  of^his  training  course.  Another 
PIC  suggestion  was  to  judge  the  success  of  n  training  program  not  just  by  how 
quick  a  trainee  found  a  job  but  by  whether  the  trainee  could  keep  the  job  for  a 
length  of  time.    Hiring  in  the  private  sector  was  often  on  th#  basis  of  a  trial 
J>eriod.    The  PIC  therefore  established  a  policy  of  monitoring  trainees  for  up  to 
a  year  after  the  completiort  of  training. 
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%e  PIC  also  sdw  the  need  to  set  an  cxasipio  for  the  rest  of  the  business 
cofliTJunity,  and%o  it  encouraged  rnembers  to  participate  in  CETA  programs.   One  of 
ray  first  trainees  was  a  convkt  frora  the  Jessuo  State  Prison  on  a  pre-release 
program.   Oscar,  who'd  been  in  jail  for  eight  years,  started  out  as  a  laborer. 
At  the  end  of  six  months  Oscar  had  upgraded  himself  to  being  a  carpenter's 
helper  by  shere  enthusiasm.    It  was  a  Joy  to  see  Oscar,  a  black  ^ho  had  nevet 
had  d  J)b  before  -  a  complete  dropout  -  working  right  behind  Bob.  a  SS  year 
old  Scotch  craftsman  who  had  never  taken  the  time  before  to^  show  anybody  the 
method  behino  tiis  skill.    Before  your  eyes  you  could  see  the  self  confidence  and 
respect  grow  in  Oscar  as  he  established  himself  as  a  talented,  productive 
©ember  of  our  society. 

For  all  our  success  as  a  private  business  in  job  training,  I  triuvt  be  quick 
to  point  out  that  I  couldn*t  have  and  wouldn't  have  done  it  alone.  Including 
fringes  and  payroll  cost  we  pay  Bob  close  to  S17/hour.    With  the  time  that  he  loses 
Vkhile  shoviing  Oscar  what  to  do  -  particularly  m  the  early  part  of  his  training  -  -  . 
plus  the, time  Oscar  l<i^es  -bpcause  he  is  it»ll  learning,  this  tyjje  of  job  training 
is  just  too  expensive  to  do. seriously  without  an  On  the  Job  Training  subsidy 
or  pre  cwploymerit  training  for  Oscar  in  a  publ icily  funded  program  to  get  hm 
started,  or  a  Taroyted  Jobs  Tax  Credit.    Particularly  as  a  small  business  j<erson  - 
and  I  agree  wholeheartedly  with  David  Birch  from  MIT  that  we  are  where  the  action 
is  in  the  ecorcijy  today  -  we  can't  afford  to  look  one  or  two  year^  ahead  to  when 
Oscar  wilf  be  skilled  enough  to  be  fully  productive  without  public  jni.4^ntives  to 
lielp  us  in  themearttime.  ' 

•  * 


Public  einployjnent  dnd  training  programs  are  necessary.   Given  that  there 
are  itwer  dollars  to  pay  for  then  we  wjsi  take  advantage  of  our  publ ic,-pi*tvate 
partnership  to  use  those  funds  mqre  efficiently,  we  need  better  training  not  less 
tra{n{r>9.  itven  though  many  CETA  programs  ^^vc  been  good*  we^can  tnake  thetn  b&feff^ 
For  exawpl^,  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  goes  to  some  expense  to  train  and  .V 
'place  people  like  Oscar  and  the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Housing  &  Urban  Development 
requires  UO/X  recipients  like  myself  to  hire  people  like  Oscar.  However, 
the  U.S.  Dept.  of  Labor  also  makes  it  difficult  -for  contractors  on  Federally  ^ 
funded  projects.   Davis  Sacon  wage  provisions,  by  arbitrarily  establishing 

a  ratio  of  three  highly  paid  journeytnan  to  one  apprentice  (Oscar  and  Bob  »/ork  i 

*  I 

great  one  on  one)  and  by  making  it  cumbersotae  to  get  permission  to  pay  trainees 

*  % 

as  apprentices,  can  severely  restrict  training  opportunities. 

Another  inefficency  that  can  be  prevented  is  simply  by  not  routimj  reduced 

CETA  funds  through  the  state  bureautracy  to  localities,  like  Baltinjore.    local  ^  , 

ini^stive  and  control  is' essential  to  the  success  of  the  publ ic.orjvdit?  iMrinership. 

The  creative- cinployment  a^  training  concepts  that  have  provod  so  effective  in 

Baltimore  is  a  product  of  tailoring  programs  to  local  needs.    Adding  the  state 
i 

government  to  the  prodiss  is  bound  to  add  to  rod  tape  and  inequities  botwecn'cotn- 

f 

nintfties  competing  for  funds.  . 

If  ihe  Federal  goverrfment    lakes  away  the.  bulk  of  employricnl  and  traimnft 

funds  and  fails  to  improve  the  operation  of  rerunning  programs,  tiliis  like  Balt4j>-ore 

really  will  have^a  disaster  on  their  hands.    Hexi'bility  is  cntical.    Only  by  close 

contact  with    functioning    training  programs  tan  ^e  learn  from  our  bocicly's  years 
It 

of  experience  in  the  training  business. 
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When  first  appointed  to  the  Baltitnore  PIC,  I. spent  a  day  going  around 
toim  to  talk  individually  with  trainees  and  their  employers.    From  listening 
to  their 'problems  and  seeing  them  at  work  -  whether  as  a  car  mechanic,  a  book- 
keeper, a  carpenter,  or  a  short  order  cook,  -  only  then  could  I  begin  to  under- 
stand the  wonderful  but  difficult  and  complex  process  by  which  a  disillusioned 
high  school  dropout  can  learn  a  skill  and  become  a  productive  independent  member 
of  our  society.    The  glow  of  confidence  and  pride  as  hope  dawns  in  their  eyes 
as  they  begin  to  see  the  polential  of  the  future  is  a  joy  to  behold! 

I  applaud  this  committee's  efforts  in  traveling  around  the  country  to  hear 
first  h*nd  from  business  people  like  rnyself  our  experience.    I  encourage  you  to 
take  the  next  step  an^come  to  one, of  the  beat  up,  broken  down  buildings  that  we 
are  ?enovating  and -see  Bob  and  Oscar  take  a  rotten  old  storefront  and  create 
a  work  of  art.  .Baltimore  is  working  with  your  help/  You're  ouc  big  partner 
in  the  Baltimore  partnership,  providing  the  UOAG's  and  SBA  loans  so  firms  like 
Aine  can  grow  and  the  CETA  training,  so  people  like  Oscar  can  get  a  start.  If 
we  lose  your  help  Baltimore's  forward  momentum   is  jeopardized,^ and  once  that 
momentum  is  lost,  the  confidence  and  spirit  that  is  the  city's  new* foundation 
will  be  far  ha-^der  to  recreate  again,   Promises  can  only  be  made  so  many  times 
before  the  partnership  is  torn  asunder  by  distrust  and  despair,   without  the 
partnership  holding  disparate  peoples  of  the  nation*s  ninth  largest  city  together, 
we  /ace  social  upheaval  and  chaos  that  threatens  our  very  way  of  lif6. 
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Senator  Quayle.  I  wonder  if  you  could  just  summarize  briefly 
what  would  be  the  biggest  incentive  in  helping  the  small  business 
to  assume  more  of  the  responsibility  on  the  training  aspect,  train- 
mg  and  employment.  Are  we  talking  tax  incentives? 
.  -  Mr.  Struever.  Ag&in  the  connection  here  with  economic  develop- 
ment. We  would  love  to  be  involved  with  training.  But,  if  we  are 
not  growing,  we  cannot  do  a  thing. 

Tax  incent^es  for  us-— and,  I  think,  nbt  only  for  small  business 
but  big  business,  too— just  have  not  been  that  effective.  The  target- 
ed jobs  tax  credit>  I  think,  is  a  good  example.  It  just  has  not 
produced  a  lot  of  results.  What  we  need  in  the  short  run  is  money, 
cash^  to  keep,  going.  This  means  cash  in  terms  of  financing  the 
projects  we  are  doing,  new  capital  e|)uipment,  short-term  working 
capital,  inventory  loan^l  venture  capital.  It  means  cash  in  terms  of 
payroll  subsidies  through  on-the-job  training. 

Financing  is  tremendously  attractive  as  an  economic  develop- 
ment tool.  Our  NBR  loan  packagers  go  out  and  talk  to  small 
businesses  looking  at  opening  a  new  manufacturing  plant,  for  ex- 
ample. They  say:  Well,  we  can  offer  you  this  great  loan  with  low 
interest  rates  to  open  up,  but  at  the  same  time  we  also  can  offer  a 
5&-percent  subsidy  of  wages  for  your  people  that  you  are  training 
for  these  new  machinist  jobs  there.  That  really  talks  to  them 
because  this  money  is  available  3  or  4  weeks  froni  the  time  that 
these  people  are  paid,  not  a^ear  or  April  15  or  the  next  April  15 
^down  the  road.  ^ 

Things  that  people  can  see  right  away  are  very,  very  important. 
So,  that  is  what  I  would  say  is  the  need  to  put  the  incentives  right 
up  front,  at  the  same  time  to  tie  the  incentives  to  training  require- 
ments. Even  for  the  people  with  the  best  of  intentions  and  aware  of 
general « unemployment  problems,  you  need  to  tie  the  carrot  of 
economic  development  incentives  to  the  public  need  of  the  extra 
effort  required  in  training  the  hard-core  unemployed.  There  is 
extra  effort  involved  in  getting  jobs  to  the.  people  who  really  need 
them. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much.  Next  is  Mr.  Thery. 
Please  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIAM  THERY,  PRESIDENT,  T  &  K 
SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS;  INCi,  RACINE,  WIS. 

Mr.  Thery.  Thank  you  very  much  for  inviting  me  here.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored.  My  name  is  Bill  Thery.  My  company  is  T  &  K 
Specialty  Products  of  Racine,  Wis.  ^  ' 

T  &  K  Specialty  Products  is  a  small  machine  shop  that  dois 
jvork  for  other  companies.  We  are  about  14  years  old  and  growing 
rather  steadily.  * 

I  think  I  should  first  point  out  who  I  am  not.  We  are  not  a  big 
business  by  any  means..  We  are  not  international.  We  do  not  hire 
thousands  of  people.  We  do  not  even  hire  hundreds  of  people.  We 
are  a  small  business.  We  presently  employ  about  21  people.  I  have 
had  as  many  as  85  people,  but  due  to  the  economy  right  now  we  * 
aredown*^ 

I  am  an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  concept  of  «»riployment  and 
training  programk  I  have  been  involved  in  the  past  in  a  number  of 
programs  such  i|s  a  program  for  veterans,  the  disadvanteg^ 
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"liiring,  WIN  programs,  and  hiring  youth  through  the^intern  pro- 
grams from  the  schools.  We  have  been  involved  with  hiring  minor- 
ities, disadvantaged,  welfare  recipients,  handicapped,  retarded,  al- 
coholics, ex-offenders,  et  cetera.  We  have  hired  71  people  in  these 
categories  in  all:  10  are  still  with  us. 

The  success  of  these  hirings  is  not  necessarily  with  the  kind  of 
people  that  have  stayed  with  me  but  probably  with  what  the  people 
that  did  spend  some  time  with  me  took  with  them  when  they  left 
and  went  on  to  other  bu^inesses/They  came  with  probably  nothing 
at  all  to  offer,  and  they  left  with  a  little  bit  or  a  lot  of  background 
in  machining,  blueprint  reading,  things  of  this  nature.  It  surely 
had  to  help  them  in  their  seeking  jobs  down  the  line. 

This  business  of  mine,  I  believe,  has  been  used  as  a  stepping 
stone  for  these  people.  It  has  worked  out  very  well  and  made 
productive  taxpaying  citizens  out  of  a  number  of  people. 

The  local  Private  Industry  Council  has  been  very  active  in  our 
area,  our  three-county  area  bf  Racine,  Kenosha,  and  Walworth 
Counties.  It  is  my  understanding  that  they  have  had  170  different 
companies  in  these  programs  in  this  area.  The  success  of  my  com- 
pany and  other  companies  like  mine,  I  am  sure,  is  going  to  draw 
more  people  into  these  programs. 

One  of  the'  first  things  I  think  we  should  keep  in  mind  is  that 
small  businessmen  are  very  mercenary.  They  are  into  it  for 
making  a  buck.  If  we  lose  sight  of  that,  we  are  going  to  lose  sight  of 
the  whole  program.  They  want  to  fulfill  some  goals,  some  dreams 
that  is  what  made  these  businesses  start;  if  we  can  work  together 
with  these  training  and  employment  programs,  it  is  going  to  work, 
for  the  good  of  all... 

We  have  a  limited  amount  of  resources.  We  cannot  compete  with 
big  business.  We  have  not  got  the  benefits,  the  vacation  times,  the 
plush  environments,  and  so  forth  that  big  business  offers.  Conse- 
quently, we  are  very  competitive.  We  have  to  watch  ourselves  very 
closely.  '  -  ' 

The  Government  programs  can  help  in  a  variety  of  ways.  Finan- 
cial help  is  very  important  but  not  all-important.  If  they  interfere 
with  our  normal  way  of  doing  business,  we,  of  course,  cannot 
handle  the  program.  We  just  do  not  have  the  wherewithal  to  make 
it  work.  We  have  to  be  provided  with  people  that  are  job-ready. 
They  have  to  have  the  initiative  to  work.  They  have  to  have  some 
incentives  to  work,  to  get  off  of  welfare.  I  believe  it  is  better  to 
spend  our^tax  money  on  employment  training  programs  than  on 
welfare. 

They  have  to  know  some  basic  skills.  We  need  more  than  just  a 
warm  body.  People  with  the  basic  aptitude  for  our  line  of  work,  of 
course,  can  be  provided  by  these  local  agencies  such  as  the  Private 
Industry  Council. 

We  have^  to  have  people  in  our  area  that  are  knowledgeable  of 
'  what  our  needs  are.  Working  with  business  people  is  a  big  help. 
They  know  how  we  operate.  In  the  case  of  my  company,  my  secre- 
tary and  I  doing  everything.  We  do  not  have  departments  and 
individuals  who  are  there  to  take  over  whatever  would  be  neces- 
sary to  make  one  of  these  programs  work.  We  have  to  get  involved 
personally.  Consequently,  it  is  distracting  us  from  other  things.  If 
these  programs  get  too  involved,  we  just  would  not  have  the  time 
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for  them.  And  this,  I  am  sure,  is  the  case  with  most'  small  business- 

WhA  we  do  not  need  is  a  lot  of  redtape.  We  do  not  need  exces- 
sive paperwork.  We  do  not  need  a  lot  of  restrictions,  rules,  and 
regulations. 

We  cannot  put  up  with  a  whole  parade  of  inspectors  and  things 
of  this  nature  that  are  going  to  interfere  with  our  normal  way  of 
doing  business.  Overcontrols,  overreactions  would  be  a  detriment  to 
this  program  or  any  prograin. 

I  understand  tha^l^perptnt  of  the  new  jobs  in  the  future  will  be 
with  the- small  busip^BS^*'of  20  employees  or  less.  This,  of  course, 
represents  million^'^^of  companies  across  the  country.  With  the 
proper  programs,  I  think*  we  can  succeed.  But  small  businessmen 
cannot  do  this  alone.  They  are  going  to  need  a  lot  of  help.  ^  . 

As  a  Ismail  businessman,  I  am  encouraged  and  delighted  that  I 
have  been  invited  here  to  tell  this  story  today.  We  believe  that 
small  business  is  the  cornerstone  of  this  society  and  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  We  think  our  country  is  unique  in  the  world  with  the 
system  that  we  have  of  promoting  small  business  and  letting  them 
operate  the  way  they  do.  We  think  that  Government  and  business 
can  work  together  in  solving  the  unemployment  and  economic 
problems  that  we  have.  I  think  we  can  make  a  lot  of  these  people 
more  productive,  taxpaying  citizens.  Thank  you  very  much  for 
having  me. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Thery,  for  coming 
here  and  testifying. 

Without  objection,  your  prepared  statement  will  be  inserted  in 
the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Thery  follows:] 


'  IP(4-l;*7  0-81  21 
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TF^^TIWINY  QF  WliilAH  THERY 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SUB-COHHITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
.   JUNE/is.  198L  ROOM  ^232,  DIRKSON  SENATE  OFFICE  BUILDING 

MY  NAME  IS  WILLIAM  THERY  AND  I  AM  PRESIDENT  OF  T  &  K  SPECIALTY  PRODUCTS 

*  iNCw  IN  RACINE^  WISCONSIN.    WE  ARE  A  MACHINE  SHOP  OPERATION  AND  MACHINE 
METAL  PARTS  TO  CUSTOMER  SPECIFICATIONS.    RACINE  IS  A  CITY  OF  ABOUT 

100^000  popuut:on,  located  on  lake  Michigan  about  60  miles  north  of 

•  CHICAGO  AND  30MILES  SOUTH  OF  MILWAUKEE. 

I  WOULD  LIKE  TO  START  OFF  BY  TELLING  YOU  WHO  i'm  NOT.     I  AM  NOT  A  BIG 
BUSINKSMAnTT  DO  NOT  RUN  AN  INTERNATIONAL  CORPORATION,  I  DO  NOT  EMPLOY 
THOUSANDS  OF  PEOPLE.     I  AM  A  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN.     I  CURRENTLY  EMPLOY  21 
PEOPLE  AND  I  AM  AN  ENTHUSIASTIC  SUPPORTER  OF  THE  CONCEPT  OF  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAIWING  PROGRAMS.  IF  A  PROGRAM  CAN  BE  DEVELOPED  THAT  APPEALS  TO 
SMALL  BUSINESSMEN.  I  AM  CONFIDENT  GREAT  STRIDES  CAN  BE  MADE  IN  SOLVING 
THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  OF  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  CITIZENS.  IT 
IS  MY  UNDERSTANDING  THAT  THERE  ARE  SOME  6  MILLION  SMALL  BUSINESSES 
LIKE  MINE  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES."    IF  ONLY  A  FRACTION  OF  MY  FELLOW  SMALL 
BUSINESSMEN  COULD  EMPLOY  AN  ADDITIONAL  ONE  OR  TWO  PEOPLE  DURING  THE 
COURSE  OF  THE  YEAR.  I  THINK  THAT  IT'S  PRETTY  EVIDENT  THAT  SOME  MAJOR 
IMPACT  CAN  BE  MADE  ON  THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

IN  RACINE.  KENOSHA  AND  WALWurtm  vOJitif  i..  —  

WE  HAVE  BEEN  WORKING  ON  THIS  PROBLEM.    OUR  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL 
'or  "p. I.e."  IN  THE  THREE  COUNTY  AREA  HAS  ACTIVELY  PROMOTED  ON-THE-JOB 

/■ 
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TRAINING  PROGRAMS.    THEIR  PROGRAMS  HAVE  INVOLVED  ABOUT  170  SMALL 
BUSINESSES  IN  THE  AREA  AND  ARE  DEMONSTRATING  THAT  THIS  TYPE  OF  AN 
APPROACH  CAN  B£  EFFECTIVE. 

I  FEEL  THIS  EFFORT  HAS  WORKED  BECAUSE  THE  SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  ARE  WORKING 
DIRECTLY  WITH  OTHER  BUSINESSMEN  IN  THE  P.I.C.  IN  THE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  ^ 
OPERAT^^  OF  THIS  PROGRAM.    AS  ONE  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN  HAS  A  SUCCESS 
^T0R¥,-THC>W(mD-6ETS  AROUND  AND^  OTHERS  FEEL  MORE  CONFIDENT  IN  PARTICIPATING 
jNTHE  PROGRAM. 

THE  TYPE  OF  PROGRAM  I  AM  TALKING  ABOUT  IS  WHEN  A  SMALL  BUSINESS  HAS  A 
NEED  FOR  A  NEW  EMPLOYEE.  A  TRAINING  PAOGRAH  IS  SET  UP  IN  OUR  SHOP  TO 
TRAIN  THE  PERSON  TO  SATISFY  THIS  NEED.\    EACH  PROGRAM  IS  HAND-TAILORED 
TO  OUR  SPECIFIC  REQUIREMENTS.  \ 

ONE  OF  THE  FIBST  THINGS  WE  MUST  KEEP  IN  MIND  IS  THAT  THE  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN 
CAN  ONLY  EXIST  WHEN  HE  IS  ABLE  TO  MAKE  A  BUCK.    WE  DO  NOT  HAVE  BIG 
RESOURCES  TO  FALL  BACK  ON  AKD  WE  ARE  IN  CONSTANT  COMPETITION  WITH  THE 
LARGER.  MORE  SOPHISTICATED  BUSINESSES.     SO  ANY  HELP  THAT  WE  CAN  GET 
IN  TRAINING  AN  EFFECTIVE  WORKFORCE  RIGHT  AT  OUR  PLACE  OF  BUSINESS  IS 
VERY  BENEFICIAL  TO  US.    WE  HAVE  DIFFICULTY  ATTRACTING  EXPERIENCED 
EMPLOYEES  BECAUSE  WE  OFTEN  CAN  NOT  PAY  THE  WAGES.  FRINGE  BENEFITS  AND 
PROVIDE  THE  PLUSH  WORKING  ENVIRONMENT  THAT  BIG  BUSINESS  HAS.    THE  SMALL 
BUSINESSMAN  MUST  TAKE  WHATEVER  MANPOWER  RESOURCES  ARE  AVAILABLE  TO 
HIM  AND  TRAIN  THESE  PEOPLE  QUICKLY^  TO  BECOME  EFFECTIVE  EMPLOYEES. 
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FEDtJlAL  TRAININ&.AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAMS  CAN  BE  MADE  ATTRACTIVE  TO  US 
IF  THEY  aren't  BOGGED  DOWN  IN  RED  TAPE.    BECAUSE  THE  CONCEPT  PROVIDES 
FOR  TAKING  ECONOMIJCALLY  DISADVANTAGED  PEOPLE  AND  TRAINING  THEM  FOR 
POSITIONS  WITHIN  OUR  BUSINESSES.    BOTH  EMPLOYER  AND  EMPLOYEE  CAN 
BENEFIT  FROM  A  PROPERLY  STRUCTURED  PROGRAM.     IN  MY  PARTICULAR  COMPANY. 
MY  SECRETARY  AND  MYSELF  REPRESENT  THE  TOTAL  MANAGEMENT  OF  THE  OFFICE 
AND,  BECAUSE.  WE  MUST  GET  INyOLVEDJE^ERSONALLY.  A  PROGRAfLSHOULD  BE  _ 
SIMPLE  WITH  MINIMAL  PAPERWORK  AND  ADMINISTERED  BY  PEOPLE  WHO  UNDERSTAND 
HOW  WE  OPERATE.    THAT  IS  WHY  BUSINESSMEN  SHOULD  BE  ADMINISTERING  THESE 
PROGRAMS  IthROUGH  ENTITIES  LIKE  OUR_P.I.C.    THEY  TALK  OUR  UNGUAGE, 
THEY  UNDERSTAND  THE  MANPOWER  NEEDS  OF  OUR  BUSINESSES. 

OVER  THE  COURSE  OF  THE  YEARS.  I  HAVE  PARTICIPATED  IN  MANY  PROGRAMS  AND 
HAVE  HIRED  MINORITIES.  DISADVANTAGED.  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS.  HANDICAPPED. 
RETARDED,  ALCOHOLICS  AND  EX-OFFENDERS.     I  HAVE  HIRED  SOME  71  PEOPLE 
IN  THESE  VARIOUS  PROGRAMS  AND  TEN  ARE  STILL  WITH  ME.    OF  COURSE.  THE 
SUCCESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM  ISN't  NECESSARILY  MEASURED  BY  THE  NUMBER  OF 
EMPLOYEES  STILL  WITH  US.  BUT  MUST  INCLUDE  THE  OTHER  EMPLOYEES  WHO 
ACQUIRED  SKILLS  WITH  US  AND  THEN  MOVED  ON  TO  OTHER  EMPLOYERS.    MANY  OF 
THEM  USED  MY  SHOP  AS  A  STEPPINGSTONE  TO  BETTER  JOBS  AND  MY  COMPANY 
PROVIDED  THE  BOOST  THAT  ENCOURAGED  THESE  PEOPLE  TO  BECOME  PRODUCTIVE, 
TAX  PAYING  CITIZENS. 
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ANY  NEW  PROGRAM  SHOULD  ALSO  CONCENTRATE  ON  MAKING  THE  PARTICIPANT 
.MORE  JOB-READY*     IN  OTHER  WORDS^  THEY  NEED  TO  KNOW  SOME  BASIC  SKILLS 
READING^  WRITING/  ARITHMETIC  AND  SOME  TRAINING  IN  HOW  TO  CONDUCT 
THEMSELVES  IN  A  WORKING  ENVIRONMENT  WHEN  THEY  GET  TO  MY  SHOP*  THEN 
THE  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  PART  OF  THE  PROGRAM  CAN  PE  TAILOR-MADE  TO 
MEET  THE  NEEDS  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS  AND  DO  THE  ACTUAL  TRAINING  IN  THE 
SHOP.    ™  " —   

THE  PROGRAM  SHOULD  BE  ADMINISTERED  BY  BUSINESSMEN*     IT  SHOULD  BE 
BUSINESSMEN  TALKING  TO  BUSINESSMEN*    WE  ARE  A  LOT  MORE  COMFORTABLE 
DOING  THAT*    THE  MEASUREMENT  OF  SUCCESS  IS  THE  NUMBER  OF  PEOPLE  WE 
CAN  GET  INTO  THE  MAINSTREAM  OF  SOCIETY  AS  TAX-PAYiNG  CITIZENS/  NOT 
HOW  MAHY  REAMS  OF  PAPER  WE  FILL  AND  SEND  BACK  AND  HOW  MANY  REPORTS 
WE  MAKE  OUT*     IF  YOU  AR£  GOING  TO  PUT  THE  STRESS  ON  REPORTS/  YOU 
ARE  GOING  TO  TURN  OFF  YhE  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN*'    DON't  TELL  U3  THAT  BY 
BUYING  INTO  THIS  PROGRAM  WE'rE  GOING  TO  HAVE  A  PARADE  OF  FEDERAL 
INSPECTORS  AT  OUR  DOOR.    THAT  WILL  TURN  OFF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN* 
N9T  THAT  he's  DOING  ANYTHING  WRONG/  BUT  HE  CAN  NOT  AFFORD  TO  DEAL 
WITH  ALL  OF  THAT/  ANYMORE  THAN  HE  CAN  THE  PAPERWORK*    THIS  APPROACH 
WILL  PROVIDE  THE  INGREDIENTS  FOR  A  VERY  EFFECTIVE  SYSTEM* 

THE  FINANCIAL  SUPPORT  THAT  THE  COMPANY  RECEIVES  FOR  TRAINING  IS 
IMPORTANT  TO  US/  HOWEVER  THERE  IS  A  POINT  AT  WHICH  IT  IS  NOT 
PROFITABLE  FOR  US  TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  A  PROGRAM*     I  AM  NOT  SAYING 
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SHQilLDM"eT  -brvCOHTROUS  AN 


THAT  THERE  SHOqLDNf  #>pONTROUS  \d  THAT  T..E  PROGRAMS  SHOULDN'T 
HAVe'sOiJI"  STANllARDlUTro|i^O  T'HEI1._gl  AM  ONLY  TALKING  ABOUT  HHERE 
THEY  ARE  OVER-cUtROLLEiI  AJrai;,THERE  is!)»N  OVER-REACTION. 


t-  UNDERSTAND 


jtUt  up  t(/'7§X  oVm''^i"~J(as"-'M^     up  in  the  next 

FIVE  YEARS  HA^  BE  HITH  IfHAI     BUSINESSES  OF  20  EMPLOYEES  OR  LESS. 
IT-WE  CAN  DEvltOP  A  NEVt' EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM  RUN  BY  THE 
PRIVATE  SECmHITH  A  SPECIFIC  PART  OF  IT  DIRECTED  AT  THE  SMALL 
EMPLOYER^'^^YfijiK  IT  HILL  SUCEED.    HE  SHOULD -HAiijWUSINESSMEN  RELATE 
TO  BUSINy^ftNy'lN  THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  PROG^,  HITH  SIMPLE 
FORMS,  mNlilA(l  PAPERHORK  AND  PROVISIONS  gfH^ugpiIZED  IN-HOUSE 

trainii<'g./this  Hia  provide  au  of  the  ingredients  essential  for 
SUCCESS./  thIs  type  of  an  approach  hill  make  a  strong  impact  on  the 

UNEMPLOVMENT  PROBLEM,  HILL  HELP  THE  SMAU  BUSINESSES  G^IOH,  AND  HILL 
IMPROyt  THE  ECONOMIC  CLIMATE  OF  THE  ENTIRE  COMMUNITY. 

.-AS  A  SMALL  BUSINESSMAN,  I  AM  ENCOURAGED  THAT  YOU  HOULD  TAKE  THE  TIME' 
TODAY  TO  LISTEN  TO  HHAT  I  HAVE  TO  SAY.     I  AM  SURE  THAT  THERE  ARE 
MANY,  MANY  OTHER  SMALL  BUSINESSMEN  HHO  HILL  BE  EQUALLY  ENCOURAGED 
,  AS  THEY  BECOME  MORE  FAMILIAR  HITH  HHAT  IT  IS  THAT  YOU'RE  TRYING  TO 
"do.     I  BELIEVE. SMALL  BUSINESS  IS  THE. CORNERSTONE  OF  THE  FREE 
enterprise;  SYSTEM  AND  THAT  THIS  SYSTEM  IS  THE  CORNERSTONE  TO  THE 
5UCCESS  OF  THIS  COUNTRY,'  IF  GOVERNMENT  AND  BUSINESS  CAN  HORK 
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TOGETHER  FOR  THE  WELFARE  OF  THE  COUNTRY,  I  FEEL  CONFIDENT  THAT  WE 
CAN  COMPETE  WITH  ANY  OTHER  SOCIETY  IN  THE  WORLD  TODAY.    WE  ARE  IN 
THIS  TOGETHER  AND  TOGETHER  WE  CAN  HELP  SOLVE  OUR  UNEMPLOYMENT 
PROBLEM,  OUR  PRODUCTIVITY  PROBLEM  AND  OUR  ABILITY  TO  COMPETE  ON 
A  WORLD-WIDE  BASIS. 

THANK  YOU  VERY  NUCH. 

Senator  Quayul  I  am  acutely  sensitive  to  the  small  business 
people.  I  happened  to  be  a  small  businessnmn  before  I  got  in  this 
particular  position.  I  also  am  aware  of  the  tremendous  number  of 
small  bunnees  people  around  the  country.  As  you  said  in  your 
testimony^  if  we  could  just  get  the  small  business  people  perhaps  a 
little  bit  more  aware  of  some  of  the  training  problems  and  employ- 
ment problems,  we  could  perhaps  lick  this  situation  in  no  time. 

My  question  to  you  would  be  on  your  experience  as  a  small 
businessman.  What  kind  of  incentives  will  work  to  get  small  busi- 
nesses involved  on  a  permanent  basis  in  a  CETA-type  program? 

Mr.  Thiry.  J  believe,  money  input  is  very  important  I  think 
some  of  the  programs  that  have  been  involved,  most  of  them,  I 
believe^  have  contributed  a  part  of^  the, individual's  payroll  or 
salanr  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  This  is  a  good  incentive  for  a. 
small  business  because  you  just  cannot  afford  to  take  in  somebody 
that  has  not  a  lot  of  background  and  try  to  train  him  without  some 
kind  of  monetary  help. 

As  I  said,  the  money  alone  is  not  the  only  thmg.  If  it  were  just 
the  money,  the  compUdationa  of  all  the  other  things,  such  as  the 
need  of  a  lot  of  time  and  administering  costs  on  our  part,  it  would 
not  be  practical.  Money  alone  could  not  pay  for  it.  Then  you  would 
not  be  able  to  do  the  things  that  vou  are  in  business  to  do.  But  the 
money  isaveiy  important  part  of  it. 

Senator  Quayuc  When  you  talk  about  money,  are  you  speakmg 
about  direct  financial  assistance?  Or  are  you  talking  about  a  tax 
credit?  Are  you  tidking  about  wage  subsidies?  When  you  talk  about 
money  for  these  programs  or  money  to  small  businesspeople,  what 
are  you  really  talking  about? 

lb.  Tmr:  I  think  it  is  in  .more  than  one  direction.  I  think 
incentives  to  pay  part  of  the  individual's  payroll  whfle  he  is  getting 
started,  while  he  is  learning  is  important  I  think  something  that 
would  go  either  in  the^individual's  pretraining  or  ira^be  to  help 
him  in  the  ariNi  of  getting  tools  or  getting  him  to  be\  littie  bit 
mort^rteily  to  get  mto  this  land  of  iei  busmess*  Our  buaix^ess  is  a 
iemtoldlled  business.  It  is  a  machi^eshop.  You  have  to  know^  littie 
bit  Unfortunately,  some  times  the  individuals  are  coming  inN»tal* 
ly  unprepared;  tb^  have  no  idea  of  what  the  machineshop  eiwi- 
gp^ment  is  all  about,  what  they  are  up  against.  If  there  would  h&^' 
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way  that  they  coxj^d  be  helped  in  this  nature,  I  think  it  would 
improve  their  chances  a  whole  lot. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  certainly  again  thank  you  very  much  for  your 
testimony.  Good  luck.  ^ 

Mr.  Thery.  Thank  you.  '  ,    «  . 

Senator  Quayle.  Next  i^  Mr.  Britt  Beemfer  from  the  Pnvate 
Employment  Consortium. 

STATEMENT  OF  BRITT  BEEMER,  DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  CON- 
TRACTS  DIVISION,  PRIVATE  EMPLOYMENT  CONSORTIUM, 
INC.,  CHARLESTON,  S.C. 

Mr.  Bbbmer.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  let  me  say  that  PEXJ  is  a 
unique  business  within  the  CETA  system^^  We  are  a  private-for- 

J)rom  organization.  We  are  pipbablv  one  of  the  very  few  private- 
or-profit  companies  in  CETA  which  is  involved  totally  with  perr 
formance  based  contracting.  I  will  address  that  in  more  detail.  It 
makesus  somewhat  different  in  regard  to  the  type  of  contractors 
that  CETA  presently  has. 

PEC,  as  it  has  grown  in  the  past  few  years  from  our  first  con- 
tracts, is  now  serving  in  many  area^.  Wf  are  not  limited  to  only 
South  Carolina.  We  have  more  divisions  than  ju&t  CETA  and  Gov- 
ernment employment.  Our  expertise  is  in  the  area  of  migrant  and 
seasonal  farm  workers,  IndohChinese  refugees,  youth,  on-the-job 
training,  title  VII,  Native  Americans  or  Indians,  whatever  you 
want  to  call  them,  and  programs  such  as  these. 

We  have  contracts  other  than  CETA,  but  most  of  our  contracts  m 
the  Government  employment  field  are  CETA-fuhded.  PEC  has  de-. 
veloped  programs  where  payment  is  linked  to  performance.  We  feel 
that  performance-based  contracting  can  result  in  cutting  the  over- 
all cost  of  CETA  while  resultmg  in  twice  as  many  persons  em- 
ployed through  the  CETA  program.  Prom  our  perspective,  the  em- 
phasis has  been  placed  on  training  rather  tlwn  enjployment  for 
much  too  long.  We  feel  that  the  bottom  line  is  jobs.  CETA  has  been 
marginally  successful  because  jobs  do  not  seem  to  be  the  end  prod- 
uct in  many,  many  cases.  Let  me  cite  one  example. 

PEC  has  contracts  for  on-the-job  training.  The  difference  between 
our  approach  and  normal  operating  procedure  is  payment.  Let's 
say  that  we  are  paid  $1,000  per  person  who  completes  on-the^ob 
training.  We  are  not  paid  any  of  that  $1,000  until  that  person  has 
completed  his  OJT  program  and  is  hired  by  the  employer  as  an 
unsubsidized  employee.  ^  '     ^.  , 

This  places  a  tremendous  burden  on  PEC  because  all  the  partici- 
pants who  quit  or  are  fired  during  the  OJT  program  in  their 
training  period,  PEC  will  receive  no  funding.  This  means  that  the 
Government  agency  that  is  contracting  us  gets  100  percent  per- 
formance for  the  dollars  contracted.  Too  many  programs  may  serve 
100  people  under  their  contract  but,  if  only  10  persons  are  em- 
ployed, the  real  cost  for  each  participant  employed  must  be  calcu- 
lated by  dividing  the  number  of  those  participants  employed  into 
the  total  cost  of  the  program.  /     ^  ^  ^ 

Let's  take  an  example.  For  example>.ulGSA;Contracted  a  firm  to 
come  here  and  clean  this  room  and  thcQyJiad  c»itoin  functions  to 
do  five  nights  a  week  and  let's  say  the  first  <?oupleNrf  nights  they 
did  it  real  quickly  and  the  third  night  tKey  pame  in  and^hey  did  it 
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a  little  better  but  yet  they  were  pretty  hurried  about  it  and  things 
went  a  while  like  this,  and  they  were  getting  their  regular  checks 
five  times  a  week  and  their  payment  was  not  based  upon  perform- 
an^,  basibally  what  you  end  up  having  after  a  long  period  of  time 
is  no  or  poor  pNerformance. 

People  within  the  bureaucracy  may  say:  well,  at-^he  end  of  the 
year  if  a  person  does  not  do  a  good  job  they  may  not  ^Ira  contract 
for  the  following  year.^But  when  you  are  talking  about  contracts  in 
the  millions  and  millions  of  dollars,  it  is  a  terrible  waste  of  those 
kinds  of  funds  to  think  that  that  kind  of  program  could  operate  for 
a  year  before  review  is  done.  That  is  a  great  concern  to  us. 

We  feel  that  for  too  long  the  Government  has  contracted  for 
millions  of  dollars  and  literally  gotten  pennies  back  in  return.  We 
know  our  idea  may  not  be  popular  with  the  bureaucrats  who  get 
.  contracts  Year  after  year  while  no  one  gets  a  job  but  the  contractor 

still  being  paid  and  he  is  still  receiving  those  federally  funded 
programs.  That  is  why  we  feel  very  strongly  that,  unless  pa3rment 
is  linked  with  performance,  this  continued  ongoing  program  of 
nonperformance  will  continue  within  the  CETA  program. 

PEC  ^is- operated  under  a  fixed-price  performance-based  .contract, 
so  we  know  it  can  be  done.  Under  the  old  method  of  cost  reimbur- 
^1,  contractors  could  provide  service;  and,  as  long  as  those  services 
were  provided,  they  received  payment  even,  though  no  one  received 
employment. 

We  know  of  programs  where  nearly  $1  millio^  were  expended 
« and  not  one  person  secured  a  full-time  position. 

As  we  can  see  from  recent  elections,  the  American  public  is  tired 
of  large,  costly  Federal  programs  that  produce  few  results.  In  our 
opinion,  CETA  could  operate  on  a  much  smaller  budget  than  rec- 
ommended by  the  administration  and  still  employ  more  people 
than  were  employed  in  CETA  at  its  highest  funding  level  if  per- 
formance-basea  contracting  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception. 

We  are  very*  pleased  with  the  emphasi^^  on  the  private  sector 
because  programs  such  as  OJT  and  title  VII  are  the  most  cost- 
effective  and  by  far  the  most  successful.  We  feel  that  future  Gov- 
ernment em'ployment  programs  must  work  more  closely  with  the 
private  sector.  We  applaud  .the  admini  tration's  move  to  eliminate 
public  service  employment  because  of  the  mtirginal  results  that  it 
has. 

We  urge  the  Private  Industry  Council  under  title  VII  to  become 
more  ana  more  active  and  increase  their  influence  on  policy  deci- 
sions. We  only  hope  that  those  people  who  make  appointments  to 
the  PIC  committees  will  nominate  people  who  work  in  the  private 
sector.  Our  experience  in  the  private  sector  tells  us  that  simplifica- 
tion of  forms  associated  with  CETA  programs  and  extension  of  the 
targeted  jobs  tax  credit  programs  would  be  welcomed  with  open 
arms.  PEC  has  been  very  active  with  targeted  job  tax  credit. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Charleston  Job  Service,  more 
people  were  certified  under  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  last  month 
than  in  the  history  of  the  program.  It  is  only  because  very  little 
effort  has  been  done  by  the  bureaucrats  to  advertise  it.  Once  we 
have  made  it  aware*  to  employers  and  discussing  it  with  them  that 
we  have  people  in  the  OJT  programs  that  they  are  also  eligible  for 
this  program,  employers  jump  at  the  chance  to  employ  more.  Be- 
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cause  of  that,  I  have  employers  that  call  me  on  a  weekly  basis  who 
Steeple  who  were  only'TJTC  certified.  That  just  f  ves  you  one 
exampte  of  how,  after  employers  become  aware  of  the-  program, 
theTbSome  vei^  excited  about  hiring  these  people  m  their  busi- 


^  the  Congress  decides  the  direction  for  the  future  of  CETA 
programs,  whatever  ypu  want  to  call  it,  employment  and  training 
SfS^sincerely  hope  that  greater  scrutiny  will  be  usg  m  seeing 
that  payment  of  services  is  tied  *<>  Performance  We  also  fee  veiy 
strongly  that  in  th,e  coming  year  as  you  review  CETA  that  you  will 
lodk  very  closely  upon  the  issue  of  the  fact  that  so  much  of  the 
dollars  that  haw  Seen  expended  over  the  . past  few  years  have 
resulted  in  pr(«rams  with  no  bottom  line,  which  is  jobs.  . 

Having  sat  through  many,  many  State  and  Federal  meetings 
where  I  have  seen  millions  of  dollars  being  expended  for  training 
programs  such  as  welding  and  where  these  welders  would  go  to 
apply  for  a  job  in  our  home  county  of  Charleston  County,  S:C., 
where  they  could  not  even  pass  a  rudimentary  welding  examina- 
ti6n  after  going  through  6  months  of  welding  training  makes  you 
wonder  the  quility  of  training  that  .we  are  providing  these  people^ 
I  think  thit  is  a  very  important  thing..  That  is  why  we  are  very 
excited  about  the  idea  of  the  PIC's  becoming  a  more  important  role 
for  private  industry  to  tell  CETA,  or  whatev^er  we  want  to  call  it  in 
the  future,  what  direction  they  want  to  go.     ■  ■ 

Let  me  malce  one  more  comment.  It  is  not  m  W  remarks.  It  is 
onelhat  I  have  realized  more  in  the  last  few  weeks  and  months.  It 
is  iAteresting  to  note  that  we  have  people  within  title  VII  and 
within  the  PIC  program  that  are  administrating  programs  who 
hafe  had  zero  experience  in  the  private  sector.  Yet,  tW  are  trymg 
toftell  us  from  the  bureaucratic  point  of  view  what  the  private 

S'^a"contractor  of  CETA  services  and  one  who  is  involved  with 
>se  types  of  services  on  a  day-toKiay  basis,  I  think  the  Pnyate . 
ctor  knows  very  well  what  they  need.  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
tne  PIC's  become  so  strong  that  they  literally  dictate  to  the  CETA 
organization  what  they  need  and  not  for  the  organization  to  come 
out  and  say:  here  are  our  recommendations  for  this  coming  year, 
M  we  hope  that  you  will  approve  them,  and  the  PIC  then  givj^ 
hem  the  rubberstamp.  I  do  not  believe,  that  was  the  role  of  the 
flC's.  I  hope  that  they  will  become  a  stronger  and  more  viable 
force  in  the  future.  Thank  you  very  much.  ^  „      ,  ,  • 

fThe  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Beemer  follows:] 

r      '  '  * 
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TESTIMONY  OF  BRITT  BEEMER 
DIRECTOR,  FEDERAL  CONTRACTS  DIVISION  « 
BEFORE  THE  SENATE .  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON 
I     EMPi;Oy}ffiNT  AND  PRODOCTIVITY 
JONE  15,  1981  ' 


Mr*  Chairnan  and  Members  of  the  Committee:    •  " 

i 

~  '  I  a«  very. pleated  to  appear  today  to  share  with  you 
our  experience  in  the  ejnployment  field.    PEC  is  one  of 
the  very  few  pr^vate-fot-prof it  firms  working  within 
limployment  and  training  programs  such  as  CETA.    We  have 
contracts  other  than  CETA,  but  most  o'f  our  programs  are 
funded  by  CETA.    PEC  has  developed  programs  where  the 
payment  is  linked  tp  performance.    We  feeL.that 
performance  based  contracting  can  result  in  cutting 
the  overall  cost  by  50%  while  resulting  in  twice  as 
many  persons  employed. 

From  qiu:  perspective,  the  eroplfasis  has  been  placed, 
on  training-rather  than,  employment.    We  feel  that  the 
bottom  line  is* jobs.    CETA  has  been  marginally 
successful  because  jobs  have  not  seemed  to  be  the 
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end  product,  .  * 

Le't  me  cite  an  i>fimple\    PEC  has  contracts  for  * 
On-the.-Job  Training-    The  difference  between  our  approach 
and  normal  operating  procedure  is  the  payment-  Let's 
say  that -we  are  paid  $1,000  per  person  who  completes 
On-the-Job  Training,    We  are  not  paid  any  of  that  $1,000 
until  that  person  has  completed  his  OJT  program  and  is 
hired  by  the  employer.    This  i>laces  a  tremendous  burden 
on  the  contractor  because  all  those  participants  who  • 
quit  or  are  fired  during  the  OJT  period,  PEC  will  receive 
no  funding.    This  provides  the'government  contracting 
agency  100%  performance  for  dollars  contracted.    Too  many 
programs  may  serve  100  people,  but  if  only  10  persons  are 
employed,  the  real  cost  for  each  participant  employed 
must  be  calculated  by  dividing  those  participants  employed 
int6*^the  total  cost  of  the  program, 

'.For  too  long  the  government  has  contracted  millions  of 
dollars  and  gotten  pennies  back  in  return.    We  know  our 
idea  may  not  be  popUlar  with  the  bureaucrats  who  get 
contract?  year  after  year  and  no  one  gets  a  job,  but  we 
•feel  th^t  federally-funded  programs  in  the  empJoyment 
and  training^  field  must  link  payment  to  performance, 
PEC  has^^perated  under  a  fixed-price  performance 
based  contract  so  we  know  that  it  can  be  done.  Under 
the  old  method  of  cost-reimbursed,  contractors  could 
provide  services  and  as  long  as  t'hose  services  were 
provided  they  received  payment  even  if  no  one  received 
employment. 
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We  know  of  programs  where  nearly  $1  million  were 
expended  and  not  one  person  secured  full-time  employment. 

As  we  can  see  from  the  recent  elections ^  the 
American  public  is  tired  of  large  costly  federal  programs 
that  produce  few  results.    In  our  opinion  CETA  could 
operate  a  inuch  smaller  budget  than  recommended  by  the 
Administration  and  still  employ  more  people  than  were 
employed  under  CETA  at  its  highest  funcfing  level  if 
performemce  based  contracting  was  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception. 

We  {ire  svery  pleased  with  more  emphasis  on  the  private 
sector  because  programs  such  as  OJT  and  Title  VII  are  the 
most  cost-effective  and  successful.    We  feel  that  future 
government  employment  programs  must  work  more  closely 
with* the  private  sector.    We  urge  that  the  Private  Industry 
Councils  under  Title  VII  become  more  active  and  increase 
their  influence  in  policy  decisions. 

Our  experience  in  the  private  sector  tells  us  that 
simplification  of  forms* associated  with  these  CETA  programs 
and  extension  of  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  Programs 
would  be  welcomed  with  open  arms. 

As  the  Congress  decides  the  direction  for  the  future 
programs  in  the  employment  and  training  area,  we  sincerely 
hope  that  greater  scrutiny  be  used  in  seeing  that  payment 
of  services  be  tied' to  performance. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Who  is  it  that  is  telling  the  PIC's  what  they  can 
do  and  what  they  cannot  do?  Is  it  the  local  prime  sponsor?  Or  is  it 
somebody  out  here  in  Washington? 

Mr.  RovERSi.  No;  I  think  I  know  what  Mr.  Beemer  is  referring  to. 
The  PIC  in  the.  State  6f  South  Carolina  was  just  recently  formed. 
They  are  finding  their  own  way  right  now.  I  think  they  are  very 
much  in  the  formulative  stages.  They  are  leaning  very  heavily  on 
the  local  prime  for  guidance  and  direction.  Unfortunately,  it  is  not 
terribly  representative  of  the  true  industry  needs  in  the  State. 

Senator  Quayle.  The  local  PIC  is  not  as  representative  as  it 
.should  be?  -  , 

Mr.  RovERSi.  Correct.  I  think  in  time,  though,  that  will  solve 
itself. 

Too  often,  the  PIC's  become  political  appointee  positions,  and 
they  are  a  nice  position  to  have.  In  South  Carolina  you  have  a  nice 
license  plate  that  goes  along  with  it.  It  is  nice  to  have  a  license 
plate  saying  PICjNo.  3  or  PIC  No.  12.  Subsequently,  you  see  many 
lawyers,  doctors,  and  dentists  who  get  on  the  PIC  committee.  It  is 
kind  of  discouraging  but  yet  it  does  occur. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  have  a  unique  license  system  in  Indiana, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  quite  like  that. 

Mr.  Beemer.  Having  been  a  faculty  member  at  Indiana  State,  I 
can  tell  you  that  I  agree  that  your  license  system  is  much  better; 
but  not  all  States  have  followed  your  method. 

Senator  Quayle.  Particularly  when  it  comes  to  basketball. 

Mr.  Beemer.  That  is  right.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Senator  Quayle.  This  past  season  is  evidence  of  that. 

On  your  100-percent  performance,  about  how  long  is  your  on-the- 
job  training  for  these  people? 

Mr.  Beemer.  It  all  depends  on  what  the  position  is.  As  you  know, 
from  the  Federal  Government  we  have  volumes  telling  us  what  are 
^allowable  training  times.  I  guess  our  training  times  will  go  any- 
where from  4  weeks  to  6  months.  Mr.  Roversi  might  have  some 
more  ideas  on  that. 

Mr.  Roversi.  The  point  that  we  wanted  to  make  is  this:  In  a 
performance-based  contract,  which  is  the  only  contract  that  we 
work  under,  we  are  not  paid  until  the  job  is  done.  So,  if  that 
individual  drops  out  of  training,  let's  say,  in  the  8th  week  of  a  12- 
week  program,  there  are  no  funds  that  are  disbursed  to  us  or  to  the 
employer  during  that  period  of  time.  It  puts  the  impetus  on  the 
industry  and  ourselves  to  work  harder  in  the  selection  process  of 
jthat  individual  rather  than  just  taking  an  individual  that  comes 
walking  in  the  door  and  the  firm  is  reimbursed  50  percent  of  the 
wages  while  that  individual  is  in  training  regardless  of  whether 
they  complete  or  not. 

Does  that  answer  it?  . 


Senator  Quayle.  Yes.  ^ 
About  how  long,  if  you  have  any  statistics  to  show,  after  they  are 

placed  do  they  stay  in  their  particular  job?  In  other  words,  if  you 

t]cain  somebody  and  give  him  a  4-week  training  course  and  he  lasts 

^  days  and  he  quits,  that  is  still  a  problem. 

\Mr.  Roversi.  Oh,  obviously. 

^  \  Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  have  any  data  on  that? 
; '  Mi;-.  Roversi.  Very  varied  


Mr.  Beemer.  We,  just  finished  a  Charleston  County  OJT  program, 
I  guess,  back  sometime  in  mid -January,  early  February,  I  think  in 
our  review  for  trying  to  get  the  project  again  next  year.  Over  86 
percent  are  still  in  that  job  or  in  a  related  job.  In  some  cases 
somebody  may  be  trained  for  a  company  and,  after  working  3  or  4 
months,  may  be  offered  a  better  position  with  another  company  in 
the  same  related  field.  Therefore,  they  are  absorbed  there.  So,  we 
feel  that  is  stilly  very  positive  type  of  thing. 

We  only  found  14  percent  of  the  people  who  were  not  employed 
in  the  positions  where  they  were  actually  trained.  In  some  pro- 
grams we  have  been  even  higher. 

I  think  any  time  you  have  85  percent  3  or  4  months  down  the 
road  of  iteople  who  are  basically  the  lowest  level— the  Federal 
regulations  say  people  going  into  on-tiie-job  training  are  people 
who  cannot  be  trained  in  any  other  training  component  and  there- 
fore should  be  the  lowest-level  people  within  the  CETA  system.  We 
feel  like  because  we  have,  people  who  were  in  the  lowest  level  that 
85  percent  after  6  n^onths  is  pretty  good. 

Also,  we  have  taken  an  innovative  approach.  It  was  a  risk  on  our 
part  because  of  our  contract.  In  our  last  contract,  20  percent  of  the 
people  that  we  employed  were  people  that  we  received  from  VR 
were  mentally  handicapped.  They  had  second-grade-level  mental- 
ity. We  found  jobs  for  them.  We  placed  them  in  full-time  positions. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  they  are  employed  in  a  job  in  the 
private  sector  and  will  not  have  to  be  a  leech  upon  society  living  in 
Government  housing. 

Senator  Quayix  How  many  people  are  you  presently  trammg 
today?  Do  you  have  a  number? 

Mr.  Beemer.  Our  contracts,  I  guess,  at  the  present  time  probably 
in  OJT  are  somewhere  around  200  to  300, 1  would  guess. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  that  is  just  CETA? 

Mr.  Beemer.  Yes. 

Senator  Quayle.  Is  that  most  of  the  work  that  you  do? 

Mr.  Beemer.  We  do  other  things.  We  are  presently  finalizing  the 
contract  with  South  Carolina  for  the  Indochinese  refugees.  We  had 
it  und^T  the  CETA  program.  This  year  it  is  now  funded  through 
the  Department  of  State. 

Most  of  our  programs  in  the  beginning  were  CETA.  We  are  now 
beginning  to  branch  out  We  are  also  trying  to  Work  with  a  pilot 
program  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  We  feel  like  we  have 
innovative  api^oaches  that  mean  you  are  «oing  to  get  what  you 
pay  for.  If  you  want  100  people  employed,  you  contract  us  and^  if 
we  are  paid  $l,0iX)  per  person,  if  you  only  pay  us  $9,000  where  9 
people  were  employed,  if  you  pay  us  $99,000  where  99  people  were 
employed,  we  f|el  like  that  is  a  very  good  way  to  guarantee  the 
Federal  Government  that  the  dollars  that  they  expend  they  in  turn 
receive  that  service.  It  is  unlike  the  cost  reirnbureal  system  where 
somebody  may  go  ,  through  and  you  may  have  the  entire  staff 
ongoing  for  the  whole  year.  At  the  end  of  that  year,  in  the  contract 
that  we  have  iin  OJT  eight  people  were  empioved  in  12  months. 
Our  OJT,  yre  thieved  50  people  employed  after  14  weeks.  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  The  people  that  you  train,  are  they  referred  to 
you  by  prime  sponsor? 

Mr.  BEEMER.  Yes. 


Senator  Quayle.  They  control  

Mr.  Beemer.  Except  for  title  VII. 

Senator  Quayijb.  Then  you  find' the  industry  or  business  to  put 
•  ,  them  on  the  job. 

\Jlr.  RovERSi.  Exactly, 
t  Senator  Quayle.  And  then  you  go  out  and  

Mr.  RovERSi.  It  is  two-phased,  in  other  words.  The  individual  is 
referred  to  us  by  whichever  entity  we  happen  to  be  v/orking  with. 
PrimarUy  what  our  function  is,  prior  to  that  individual  being  re- 
ferred to  an  employer,  is  that  our  staff  interviews  them  in  depth  to 
find  out  specifically  what  are  the  skills  that  that  individual  pos- 
sesses and  what  is  it,  most  importantly,  that  they  yirant  to  do: 
where  do  they  want  to  be;  where  do  they  want  to  go;  what  type  of 
jcA)  do  they  want.  So,  it  is  a  combination  of  that  internal  counsel- 
ing, coordinated  with  job  developers  in  the  field  talking  to  ihdustry, 
saying:  Fine,  we  have  some  individuals  that  have  expressed  a 
desire  for  this  type  of  work,  et  cetera,  and  coordinating  those  two 
interests. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Next  is  Mr.  John  H.  Filer  from  the  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  H.  FILER,  CHAIRMAN,  AETNA  LIFE  AND 
CASUALTY,  AND  CHAIRMAN,  THE  NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF 
BUSINESS,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM  H.  KOLBERG,  PRESI- 
DENT, NATIONAL  ALLIANCE  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  Filer.  My  name  is  John  Filer.  I  am  chairman  of  the  Aetna 
Life  and  Casualty  Co.  and  also  chairman  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Business.  I  have  a  relatively  brief  statement  that  I  would  like  to 
present  and  have  filed  the  written  testimony. 

We  are  at  a  critical  junction  in  the  evolution  of  the  Federal 
employment  and  training  policy.  We  are  aware  of  the  important 
role  your  committee  will  play  over  the  next  year  or  two  in  defining 
the  shape  of  the  policy  for  the  next  decade.  We  at  the  National 
Alliance  of  Business  are  prepared  to  provide  you  with  whatever 
assistance  we  can  during  this  period.  I  can  assure  you  of  the 
ongoing  assistance  of  Mr.  William  Kolberg,  who  is  president  of  the' 
alliance,  and  who  is  with  me  here  today,  and  also  nis  staff  as  well 
as  the  availability  of  myself  and  members  of  the  NAB  Board  of 
Directors. 

The  National  Alliance  of  Business  comes  to  this  discussion  with  a 
longstanding  and  active  concern  for  those  in  our  work-oriented 
society  who  are  not  adequately  prepared  for,  or  who  cannot  find, 
useful  and  rewarding  work.  Over  the  last  13  years,  the  alliance  has 
worked  closely  and  x:onsistently  with  business  leaders  across  the 
country  and  government  at  all  levels  to  insure  their  effective  in-^ 
volvemerit  in  Federal,  State  and  local  efforts  to  train  and  place 
disadvantaged  people  in  private  sector  jobs. 

The  views  we  bring  to  this  discussion  are  based  on  regular  com- 
'  munication  with  a  broad  national  network  of  corporate  leaders  as 
well  as  our  ongoing  discussions  with  Privte  Industry  Council  mem- 
bers and  other  business  leaders  involved  in  local  employment  and 
training  programs.  The  business  community's  interest  was  clearly 
reflected  in  the  alliance's  strong  support  for  the  creation  of  Private 
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'  Industry  Councils  in  1978.  Over  thef-next  several  months  we  will  be 
working  intensively  to  develop  specific  •  proposals  about  desired 
changes  in  Ffederal  employment  and  training  policies. 

Today,  on  behalf  of  the  business  leaders  NAB  represents,  I  would 
like'^to'^er  several  key  principles  we  hope  you  will  consider  in 
youj  forthcoming  deliberations.  , 
.  First,  the  Federal  employment  and  training  policies  shomd'^be 
refocu^  to  support  and  complement  the  role  of  private  business 
in  providing  jobil  and  incdme. 

ilb)^  business  leaders  recognize  that  special  efforts  are  needed 
for  those  in  society  who  are  outside  the  economic  mainstream  and 
find  at  difficult  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  a  healthy,  growing 
economy.  Future  employment  and  trainmg  policies  should  be  fo- 
cused on  the  priority  goal  of  pnvate  jobs  and  not  diverted,  as  in  the 
^  past,  to  the  provision  of  public  service  jobs.  But  this  wilLrequire 
the  removal  of  barriers  that  now  prevent  business  expansion  and 
job  creation  in  this  country.  The  reduction  of  structural  unemploy- 
ment is  dependent  over  the  long  run  on  our  collective  ability  to 
adopt  policies  and  take  actions  which  will  stimulate  growth  in  the 
private  economy. 

I  believe  you  heard  a  representative  from  the  Business  RoUndta- 
ble.<pn  the  same  point  this  morning. 

Second,  we  believe  that  business  must  have  a  strong  role  in  the 
design  and  delivery  of  emplojonent  and  training'  programs.  In  the 
piist,  employers  have  too  often  been  involved  only  at  the  end  of  the 
wpric  preparation  and  training  efforts,  when  the  issue  becomes  job 
,  placement.  If  job  placement  in  the  private  sector  is  the  ultimate 
gtol  of  Federal  employment  and  training  efforts,  then  businesspeo- 
ple  must  be  involv^  in  the  process  from  start  to  finish.     . . 

Employers  must  have  the  opportunity  to  join  in  designinq  pro- 
grams, participate  in  their  implementation,  and  be  involved  in 
assessing  the  responsiveness  of  programs  to  the  people  in  need  of 
help  as  well  as  business.  Otherwise,  resources  will  be  wasted  on 
unrealistic  strategies,  arid  business  will  continue  to  lack  confidence 
in  a  system  they  connider  over-politicized,  unnecessarily  complicat- 
ed, and  unbusinesslike. 

Employers  have  a  natural  tendency  to  hesitate  to  hire  joa  seek- 
ers trained  by  a  system  in  which  they  have  no  obvious  stake  or 
sense  of  ownership.  This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  private  sector 
should  control  the  federally-sponsored  employment  and  training 
system.  Rather,  it  is  simply  a  suggestion  that  such  a  system  will 
have  a  much  greater  chance  of  achieving  its  objectives  if  business 
has  the  opportunity  to  participate  as  partners  with  government, 
labor  and  community-based  organizations. 

The  creation  of  the  private  industry  councils  was  a  good  step  in 
the  right  direction.  But  further  steps  are  now  needed  to  build 
private  employers  ir^to  the  decisionmaVing  at  every  phase. 

Third,  Federal  control  over  employment  and  training  programs 
should  be  reduced  and  delivery  systems  streamlined  tq,j)ermit  flexi- 
ble, comprehensive  programing  locally. 

The  needs  of  individuals  and  employers  are  often  unique  to  the 
local  labor  market  and  cannot  effectively  be  predicted  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Yet,  the  Federal  Government  has  continued  to 
burden  local  delivery  systems  with  new  and  everchanging  national 
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priorities,  detailed  legislative  and  regulatory  controls,  and  substan- 
tial redtape.  Delivery  systems  are  brdened  with  so  many  missions 
and  mandates  that  it  is  nearly  impossible  to  establish  local  objec- 
tives. The  ability  to  plan  comprehensively  at  the  labor  market 
level,  where  most  economic  decisions  by  individuals  and  by  busi- 
ness are  made,  is  prevented  by  the  lack  of  coordination  among  such 
various  elements  of  the  system  as  CETA,  the  Jobs  Service,  voca- 
tional education  and  apprenticeship  programs.  The  business  com- 
munity views  this  system  as  highly  fragmented  and  wasteful  given 
limited  public  resources.  Consequently,  this  system  acts  as  a  bar- 
rier to  participation  by  the  business  community.  \ 

Most  businesspeople  will  continue  to  view  public/employment 
and  training  programs  with  skepticism  until  the  system  is  stream- 
lined, simplified,  and  professionalized.  Business  will  respond  favor- 
ably to  simple,  clear  objectives  that  insure  accountability. 

Foujth  and  lastly*  program  fle^bility  is  needed  to  respond  not 
only  tD  todays  work  and  training  problems  but  also  to  changing 
economic  and  labor  force  circumstances  in  the  future. 

Future  employment  and  training  policies  must  anticipate  the 
needs  of  a  \eibor  force  with  tauch  greater  numbers  of  women,  older 
workers  and  skilled  workers  displaced  through  industrial  change. 
In  addition,  the  expected  decline  in  overall  youth  unemployment 
calls  into  question  the  continuation  of  youth  programs  that  are  not 
targeted  on  the  core  problem  of  minority  youth  joblessness.  Be- 
cause this  problem  appears  to  be  substantially  caused  by  the  lack 
of  basic  education  skills,  work  habits  and  work  attitudes,  flexibility 
at  the  local  level  will  be  needed  to  bring  schools,  employers  and 
other  agencies  together  in  traiisition-to-work  efforts.  One  important 
role  which  the  Federal  Government  can  play  is  to  encourage  just 
that  cooperation.  .    „  ,     ,  , 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  mandate  for  change  m  Federal  employment 
and  training  policies  has  been  building  for  some  years.  To  ignore 
the  experience  gained  over  the  past  two  decades  would  be  foolish 
We  need  to  evaluate  approaches  to  determine  those  that  haye 
worked  well,  those  that  are  cost  effective  and  that  meet  the  needs 
of  private  employers.  To  abolish  existing  systems  in  a  whol^ale 
fashion  rather  than  building  on  the  accomplishments  and  capabili- 
ties and  legitimate  roles  of  existing  institutions  would  be  wasteful. 
But  the  opportunity  now  exists  to  reshape  policies  for  the  long 
term  and  to  build  a  more  productive  partnership  with  the  private 
sector.  I  urge  you  and  others  concerned  about  employment  and 
training  to  set  high  goals  as  the  process  of  legislative  review 
,begins.  We  will  all  benefit  from  profound  and  beneficial  change  in 
a  field  of  public  policy  badly  in  need  of  rediredtion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify.  I  would 
like  to  make  just  one  further  comment.  That  is  that  I  graduated 
from  your  illustrious  institution  in  the  year  in  which  you  were 
born. 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  1947? 

Mr.  Filer.  Greencastle,  Ind.,  yes,  sir.  ^, 

Senator  Quayle.  My  parents  graduated  in  1943.  They  would 

have  been  seniors  at  about  the  same  time. 
Mr.  Filer.  My  brother  graduated  in  1943.  So,  he  was  a  classmate 

of  your  parents.  . 
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Senator  Quayle.  My  father  resided  in  the  Delta  Kappa  Epsilon 
House  down  there.  My  mother  was  a  Theta. 

Mr.  Filer.  My  mother  was  a  Theta  and  graduated  in  1915.  So,  I 
can  one-up  you  each  time.  [Laughter] 

Senator  Quayle.  I  certamly  thank  you,  Mr.  Filer,  for  taking  the 
time  out  of  your  busy  schedule.  I  am  glad  to  know  the  Iijdiana  and 
Hooeier  dolnnection. 

Let  ^ie'^ask  you  a  philosophical  >que8tion  I  have  addressed  to 
others  and  1  am  gralpphng  with  myself.  What  ia,  the  proper  role  and 
function  of  the  Federal  Government  in  training  and  employment? 
ShoiUd  we  relegate  it  Just  to  ihe  hardcore  unemployed?  Some 
people  this  morning  brought  up  that  skilled  trades  is  what  we 
really  need.  But  that  is  still,  I  think,  missing  the  ones  that  do  not 
have  any  skills  to  bc^n  with. 

You  talk  about  not  eliminating  these  systems  but  improving 
upon  them.  I  certainly  concur  with  that.  I  do  not  suggest  that  we 
just  throw  everything  out.  But  there  does  need  to  be  some  transi- 
tion to  regain  confidence  in  the  business  community,  with  our 
labor  leaders,  our  civic  leaders,  because  it  is  simply  not  there. 

I  wonder  if  you  could  give  me  your  opinion. 

Mr.  Filer.  Yes,  and  then  perhaps  Bill  Kolberg  would  want  to 
supplement  it. 

In  my  judgment,  for  some  period  of  time  the  potential  Achilles' 
heel  in  this  country  will  be  the  structurally  unemployed.  Now,  I 
agree  that  there  is  a  mismatch  throughout  the  country  in  the 
availability  of  truly  skilled  labor.  A  good  friend  of  mine  runs  a 
small  business  in  Hartford,  and  he  knows  to  the  dollar  what  one 
additional  truly  skilled  worker  will  make  for  him  each  year.  We  do 
have  mismatches. 

But  I  think  our  major  problem  in  the  past  is  that  we  have  failed 
to  hit  the  target  audience,  which  is  the  structurally  *  unemployed. 

^Take  the  issue  of  absence  of  low-income  housing  in  the  Greater 
Hartford  area.  That  is  not  the  real  problem.  The  problem  is  a  lack 
of  income.  If  we  did  not  have  that  very  large  core  of  under-educat- 
ed, under-skilled  people,  without '-work  habits,  without  an  under- 
standing of  what  It  requires  for  you  to  work,  we  would  not  have  a 
low-income  housing  problem.  We  would  have  people  with  income,  ^ 
and  decent  housing  would  flow  from  that  economy.  ^ 

Sot  in  my  judgment,  the  structurally  unemployed  are  the  critical 
audience  that  I  do  not  think  we  should  lose  sight  of.  Sure,  there 
are  many  6ther  audiences  that  are  important.  In  my  judgment,  the 
Federal  Government's  role  really  is  the  development  of  public 
policy  and  programs  in  concert  with  labor  and  business;  the  devel- 
opment of  an  overall  structure  within  which  the  private-enterprise, 
price-driven,  free-economy  system  can  accomplish  what  you  might 
otherwise  be  tempted  to  do  publicly. 

It  is  incredibly  difficult,  rart  of  our  problem  in  the  past  was  that 
we  did  not  keep  our  eye  on  the  principal  target.  One  person  who 
testified  a  little  earlier  was  talking  about  the  great  help  of  CETA 
employees  to  the  general  environment  of  the  city.  Well  if  you  wish 
.  to  subsidize  city  employees,  that  is  one  thing.  But  that  is  not  really 
a  Federal  employment  and  training  policy  decision;  it  is  subsidiza- 
tion of  a  particular  function  within  a  city  to  produce  an  environ- 
ment that  is  different  from  what  might  otherwise  have  been.  But, 
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if  you  begin  to  get  confused  as  to  what  the  mission  is.  I  think  then 
you  confuse  the  businessman.  .  . 

The  question  was  asked  earlier:  What  does  the  businessman 
really'  need?  The  answer  was  money.  I  think,  even  more  than 
money,  it  is  a  system  he  can  understand;  one  that  is  clear  and  not 
so  cluttered  with  regulation  and  redtape  that  he  is  afraid  to  deal 
with  it.  And  he  must  have  some  confidence  that  the  person  coming 
out  of  the  system  will-be  qualified. 

.  If  jou  could  do  that,  the  small  and  large  employer  would  re- 

*^f  you  look  out  a  decade  at  the  demographics,  it  is  clear  that  we 
will  be  doing  all  of  this  out  of  economic  necessity  rather  than  out 
of  any  moral  concern  or  concern  for  the  structurally  unemployed. 
We  are  going. to  run  out  of  workers  in  another  decade  or  so  if  we 

have  a  strong  economy.  .  *  ^u^^ 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  Mr.  Chairrr.an.  our  organization  s  response  t/>  that 
would  be  very  careful  tai^eting.  J  do  not  like  the  word  structural 
unemployed;  that  is  an  economist's  term.  I  think  businesspeople 
would  say  the  hard  to  employ,  people  that  do  not  have  the  training 

or  the  basic  skills.  ,         ,  ^    .1.1  j-fr....u 

An  example  would  be  in  the  youth  area.  The  terribly  difficult 
problem  of  youth  unemployment  is  found  in  the  center  cities  of  our 
country.  There  are  probably  half  a  million  to  a  million  youth  really 
needing  keep.  Yes.  there  are  problems  across  the  country,  but  the 
social  dynamite  piece  of  that  problem  can  be  identified  and  we 
know  what  it  is.  That  is  the  area,  it  seems  to  me,  where  the^ 
Federal  Government,  the  private  sector,  labor,  community  organi- 
zations-r-we  all  need  to  target  our  money,  target  our  time  and 
attention  on  those  kinds  of  groups.  ; 

Certainly  the  Federal  Government  has  a  major  responsibility. 
What  we  say  is  that  in  a  partnership,  the  private  sector  under- 
"stands  that  responsibility  also  and  will  work  with  the  Federal 
Government,  work  with  local  government  in  a  partnership  as  we 
target  on  those  specific  aroups  in  our  society  that  need  the  extra 
help,  that  need  the  second  chance.  ,  1 

Senatbr  Qayle.  You  talked  about  the  system:  make  it  simpler, 
make  it  understandable.  The  system  we  have  right  now.  the  Feder- 
al Government,  prime  sponsor,  subcontract.  You  have  about  DU.uuu. 
they  say.  subcontractors.  We  talk  about  getting  more  involvement 
and  bring  in  the  issue  of  decentralization.  Do  you  think  that  we 
should  further  decentralize  the  system  that  we  have  now?  Or,  to 
get  more  continuity  to  it.  maybe  the  direction  we  ought  to  go  is 
more  centralized  and  less  scattering  out  all  across  the  country  to 
try  to  get  some  control  and  sensibility.  ^ 

Mr.  Filer.  Perhaps  more  cohesion.  But.  if  you  centralize  and  the 
decisions  are  more  centrally,  they  are  made  by  people  who  do  not 
understand  the  differences  and  the  uniqueness  of  the  local  job 
markets  or  individual  employer  requirements  m  one  area  as 
against  another  area.  The  terrible  choice  you  have,  m  a  way.  is  to 
design  a  system  that  is  flexible  enough  and  subject  to  local  option 
and  change  and  be  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  ilot  overburdening  it 
with  requirements.  And  you  run  the  risk  of  fraud  or  mismanage- 
ment or  inefficiency.  And  that  is  a  very  hard  risk  to  run.  But  I 
think  in  this^rea  it  is  one  that  is  well  worth  taking. 
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John  Gardner  one  time  made  a  comment  that  I  thought  was  just 
great.  He  said:  Remember,  you  can  never  catch  the  last  three 
rascals.  In'  trying  to  catch  them,  you  do  an  enormous  amount  of 
harm,  an  enormous  amount  of  damage,  and  you  spend  incredible 
amounts  of  money.  ,     .  i  r 

One  of  my  worries  is  that  in  our  unwillingness  to  run  the  nsk  of 
inefliciency,  mismanagement,  fraud  or  whatever,  we  will  so  over- 
burden it,  as  I  think  we  have  done  in  the  past,  that  it  will  not  work 
effectively*  or  it  will  work  at  enormous  cost. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  think  that  the  system  we  have  today  is 
inflexible? 

Mr.  FiuSR.^  I  think  the  private  sector  initiative  program  was  a 
very  intelligent  direction  in  which  to  go.  I  think  it  is  terribly 
important  to  give  that  whole  system  a  full  opportunity  to  work.  If 
it  does  not  work,  if  the  concept  of  a  private-public  partnership  with 
strong  business,  input  and  control  does  not  truly  work,  I  think  we 
are  going  to  be  set  back  for  a  long  time  in  having  any  effort  of  the 
private  sector  truly  beihg  part  of  this  process.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  other  alternative  is. 

That  part  of  the  system,  I  think,  is  one  that  very  much  deserves 
to  be  maintained,  supported,  improved.  And  I  think  it  is  also  terri- 
bly important  to  have  a  better  understanding  of  the  interrelation- 
ship of  economic  development  in  all  of  its  forms.  UDAG,  for  exam- 
ple, I  happen  to  believe  was  a  program  that  did  a  lot  of  good. 

You  cannot  separate  a  UDAG-type  program  from  employment 
and  training.  Economic  development — the  growth  of  an  economy— 
and  education,  training,  and  employment,  must  go  hand  in  hand. 

Senator  Quayle.  On  the  PIC  program  there  is  a  statutory  man- 
date of  the  moneys  be  set  aside.  Do  you  think  we  should  contmue 
that?  Or  would  your  advice  be  to  discontinue  it? 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  Do  you  mean  10  percent  for  economic  develop- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Quayle.  It  is  mandated.  They'would  have  to  use  at  least 
10  percent  of  it. 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  I  think  it  certainly  ought  to  go  up.  As  you  know, 
prime  sponsors  can  spend  as  much  of  their  other  funds,  their  IIB, 
IID  funds,  as  they  wish.  Many  prime  sponsors  from  the  very  begin- 
ning of  title  VII  have  spent  a  lot  if  not  all  of  their  title  II  money  , 
through  title  VII.  I  think  that  movement  ought  to  take  place.  I 
think  tibe  Labor  Department  ought  to  be  encouraging  that;  over  the 
next  year. 

Many  private  industry  councils  are  now  ready  to  go  well  beyond 
responsibility  for  the  $300  or  $490  million  that  is  set  aside  in  the 
law. 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  you  would  be  for  maintaining  some  percent- 
age, and  as  a  matter  of  fact  might  even  suggest  an  increase,  on  the 
moneys  thet  would  go  into  title  VII  of  the  total? 

Mr.  KoL'^ERG.  Yes. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  talk  about  the  hard-core  unemployed,  the 
structurally  unemployed  as  basically  a  Government  problem,  a 
Government  concern.  We  have^  got  to  establish  a  policy  to  deal  with 
those  people  becaUse,  quite  frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  business 
and  industry  .would  pick  it  up.  We  have  a  lot  of  fine  civic  leaders 
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but,  you  know,  there  is  also  the  bottom  line.  So,  that  is  basically  a 
Government  concern.  ,  ^ 

What  about  the  skilled  shortages  that  we  have  today  and  the 
skilled  requirements  that  are  just  lacking?  I  do  not  know  that 
much  about  the  insurance  industry  whether  you  have  a  shortage  of 
skilled  workers.  But  I  know  in  the  area  of  national  defense— I  am 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee— there  is  a  tremendous  shortage 
of  skilled  employees. 

You  can  go  on  in  .any  m«gor  industry,  and  we  see  a  shortage  of 
skilled  personnel.  Is  that  a  Government  problem?  Or  is  that  more 
of  an  industrjr  problem?  Where  should  we  focus  our  attention  on 
giving  the  training  to  those  people?  Do  we  want  to  start  with  the 
educational  problem  and  maybe  look  at  some  of  the  vocational 

(rograms  that  we  should  of  should  not  have?  Where  is  our  role? 
^e  identified  the  structurally  unemployed,  but  we  do  have  this 
tremendous  shortage, 
v?'  Mr.  Filer.  To  the  extent  that  you  can  consider  this  a  concern  of 
\  the  Federal  Government,  I  would  hope,  that  the  direction  would  be 
sthrough  some  effort  to  have  the  State^  and  local  communities  deal 
more  effectively  with  it.  I  do  not  think  you  can  do  that  in  a 
nu^ive  kincTof  a  way.  The  State  of  Connecticut,  really,  has  the 
caMcity  to  deal  with  the  inadequacy  of  skill  training.  But  this 
friend  I  mentioned  a  while  ago,  he  said  someone  will  come  in  from 
a  training  program  and  he  has  been  trained  on  machines  that  have 
not  beeix  used  for  10  years.  * 

That,  Kthink,  is  something  again  that  best  is  handled  as  locally 
as  you  ca^^  amass  the  funds  to  do  it.  I  think  again  that  it  will 
ultimately  iiave  to  be  a  combination  of  business.  State  and  local 
govemment.^hether  Federal  funding  and  Federal  participation  is 
required,  I  do  iiot  know.  But  I  think  the  focus  clearly  has  to  be  out 
where  the  training  is  done  and  where  the  jobs  are.  If  you  train 
people  for  the  boiat  division  in  Groton,  Conn.,  that  is  very  different 
from  training  somebody  in  Omaha.  Nebr..  to  build  something  dif- 
ferent. ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  What  about  the  displaced  worker?  Again,  is  this 
a  Federal  concern?  Or  should  this  be  more  of  an  industry  concern? 

Mr.  Filer.  I  think  we  have  come  to  the  time  when  any  problem 
is  a  concern  of  the  Federal  Government.  You  know,  it  is  a  concern. 
You  are  concerned  with  the  health  and  fabric  of  our  society,  really. 
But  this  does  not  mean  you  need  an  expensive  program  to  go  fix  it. 
Often,  I  think,  the  Federal  Government  through  study  and  analysis  . 
could  provide  some  intelligence  that  otherwise  does  not  exist.  You 
could  then  have  local  response,  both  a  local  Government  and  indus- 
try response.  I  do  not  think  you  need  a  Federal  program  for  each 
perceived  need.  But  I  thinly  it  is  a  concern  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Often,  the  Federal  role  should  be  to  research,  throw  light  on  the 
subject,  propose  various  solutions,  be  a  catalyst— and  not  necessar- 
ily provide  a  multi-billiou-dollar  program  that  often  becomes,  coun- 
terproductive. The  people  you  are  seeking  the  most  to  help  often 
are  the  ones  who  end  up  the  worst  because  of  inflation  and  high 
interest  rates.  Who  gets  hurt  is  the  person  who  is  the  most  defense- 
less. You  and  I  can  stand  high  interest  rates  and  inflation  better 
than  tney  can. 
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■  Senator  Quayle.  And  that  is  the  problem.  Looking  at  it  from 

Jrour  viewpoint,  we  are  concerned  about  everything.  The  220  mil- 
ion  people  is  a  concern  of^he  Federal  Government;  they  happen  to 
be  human  beings  and  have  inalienable  rights.  But  the  question  is, 
how  do  we  translate  that  concern  into  a  program. 

For  example,  the  CETA  program  started  out  as  a  training  pro- 
gram and  probably  went  through  the  same  process  that  we  are 
going  through  right  now  and  expanded  way  beyond.  That  does  not 
say  that  there  was  not  a  concern  about  public  employment  or  there  > 
was  not  a  concern  about  helping  the  cities  out  or  that  there  is  not 
a  concern  a^ut  having  more-  public  jobs.  That  is  a  concern  and 
something  very  meritorious.  The  problem  is  where  do  we  draw  the 
line  and  what  works,  what  doesn  t,  why,  and  what  we  ought  to  be 
doing  about  it. 

Mr.  KoLBERG.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that  point,  I  know  .you  are 
aware  of  this,  biit  I  just  want  the  record  to  show  that  private 
industry  spends  upward  of  $30  billion  a  year  in  training  in-house. 
Most  of  us  get  our  skills  that  way  in  the  public  school  first  and 
then  in  the  private  job  we  happen  to  get.  I  think  we  found  in  the 
sixties,  when  we  created  the  Manpower  Development  Training  Act 
that,  lo  and  behold,  people  thrown  out  of  work  by  automation 
quickly  found  other  work.  We  did  not  need  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  intervene  and  spend  tax  dollars  to  provide  those  skills.  If 
there  is  work  to  be  done,  and  people  have  good  work  skills,  good 
work  habits,  the  private  sector  will  pick  them  up,  refurbish  their 
skills,  and  they  will  go  on  from  there. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question.  Do  you  feel  that 
tax  incentives  such  as  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  or  a  tax  proposal 
]S  a  good  proper  mix  to  encourage  private  sector  participation?  Or 
should  we  focus  elsewhere?  Does  it  work?  Will  it  work?  Will  it  be 
^beneficial  to  encouraging  business  and  industry  to  assume  more 
responsibility  in  the  area  of  training? 

Mr.  Filer.  I  will  start  and  then  let  Mr  Kolberg  supplement  it. 

I  believe  that  a  tax  credit  tends  to  work  better  for  the  larger, 
ipore  sophisticated  corporation  that  has  the  full  staff  and  is 
equipped  to  deal  with  the  forms,  the  redtape,  and  the  process.  I 
think,  as  the  firm  gets  smaller  and  smaller,  it  becomes  less  effec- 
tive. Many  smaller  businesses  run  more  as  a  cash  flow  business 
than  as  a  maximize-thie-taxable-income  kind  of  a  business.  • 

So,  I  am  always  suspicious  of  tax  credits  being  a  strong  motivat- 
ing factor  ibr  a  program  that  is  supposed  to  go  throughout  the 
business  community.  We  need  to  be  very  careful  of  it. 

I  think  there  are  other  incentives  that  work  better  than  a  tax 
incentive.  But  the  targeted  job  fax  credit  has  worked,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  in  some  instances  and  has  been  beneficial. 

Senator  Quayle.  What  other  kind  of  incentives  would  work 
better  than  a  tax  incentive? 

Mr.  Filer.  A  direct  subsidy.  You  know:  Aetna,  hire  a  hundred 
who  qualify  and  here  is  an  x  percent  subsidy  for  a  following  period 
of  time  in  cash  dollars.  I  am  not  saying  it  ismecessary,  but  it  would 
be  far  more  effective  than  to  say:  here's  a  complicated  tax  credit 
arrangement. 

I  don't  care  what  kind  of  business  you  are  running,  large  or 
small.  Cash  has  one  characteristic:  It  is  useful  to  everybody.  Tax 
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credits  do  not  have  that  characteristic.  And  it  is  simple  to  .under- 
stand, m*  'xr  11.  » 

•    Have  I  said  anything  wrong,  Mr.  Kolberg? 
Mr.  KoLBKRG.  Right  on,  Mn  Chairman. 

What  we  have  said  about  this  issue  is  that,  with  10  mUUon 
businesses  in  the  country,^hat  motivates  one  will  not  motivate  the 
other.  Therefore,  what  we  are  trying  to  construct  for  private  mdus- 

.  try  councils-to  market,  if  you  will,  is  a  whole  set  of  incentives  and 
tailor  them  to  the  businesses  that  they  are  domg  busmess  with.^ 
We  happen  to  believe  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  is  ^  step  m  the 
right  direction.  How  can  you  tell  after  18  months  whether    fact  it 

lias  realljrworked?  It  has  not  worked  terribly  well  yet.  I  can  pomt 
to^a  lot  of  eriplanations,  reasons  why  I  think  it  has  not.  But  I 
continue  to  beUeve  that  the  use  of  the  tax  system  to  chahge  em- 

^ployers*  attitudes  it  hiring  will  ultimately,  work.  I  think  the  cUrT 
rent  law  is  a  bit  too  complicated.  There  is  too  much  redtape.  The 
system  is  not  well  run  at  the  local  level.  There  are  too  many 
categories.  With  seven  categories  employers  get  confused. ' 
,  Our  hope  is  that  the  targeted  jobs  tax  ci'edit  could  be  extended 

'  for  a  yecr  and  reexamined  as  you  are  reexammmg  the  total  system 
and  the  incentives  ,to  private  employers  all  at '  the  same  time. 

For  some  private  employers,  clearly,  wage  subsidi^  will  wor^c 
better.  X)n-the-job  training  subsidies  will  work  better.  B.ut  I  contin- 
ue to  believe  that  for  a  number  of  small  employers  money  on  th^ 
barrelhead,  either  through  refundable  tax  credits  or  tax  credits  the 
way  Jthey  are  now,  are  one  of  the  things  that  we  ought  to  have  to 

^  offer  to  priyalPfemployers  to  motivate  them  to  get  involved  with 


tWs  probla__ 

Senator  QulRu:.  Thank  you  very  much.-  .  n    ,  t  , 

The  committe*  stands  in  recess  until  Thursday  at  9  o  clock. 
[Whereupon,  at  3:06  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  recessed.] 
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ENT  AND,  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1981 


THURSDAY.  JUNE  18,  1981. 

'  U.S.  Senate, 

SUECOMMrXTEE  ON  EbIPLOIMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY, 

COMMITTBE  ON  LaBOR  AND  HUMAN  BeSOURCESi 

Washington,  D.C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  recess,  at  9:15  a.m„  iA  room 
4232,.  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Dan  Quayle  (chair- 
man of  tiie  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Quayle. 

Senator  Quayix  The  committee  will  come  to  ordfer.  ^ 

This  is  the  third  day  of  hearings  we  have  had  on  employment 
and  training  issues.  Today  the  committee  is  privileged  to  have  ttie 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Gov.  Carlos 
Roinero-Barcelo. 

You  are  accompanied  by  Joan  Wills? 

Governor  Romero^Barcelo.  That  is  correct.        .  . 

STATEMENT  OF  THE  HONORABLE  CARLOS  ROMERO-BARCELO, 
GOVERNOR  OF  THE  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PUERTO  RICO,  ON 
B£HALE  OF  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS*  ASSOCIATION,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  JOAN  WILLS,  DIRECTOR,  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
VOCATIONAL  TRAINING,  THE  NATIONAL  GOVERNORS', ASSO- 
OATION 

Governor  RoiinRO-BARCEU).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  delighted  to  be « 
here  today  in  my  <Japacity  as  a  member  of  the  Emplovment  and 
Trdning  Subcommittee  of  the  National  Govemprs^  Association. 
Gov.  Pete  duPoht  of  Delaware  is  chairman  of  fhat  subcommittee 
and  would  have  presented  this  same  testimony  to  you  today  him- 
self  However,  Governor  duPont,  like  almort;  one-half  of  the  other 
Governors,  is  faced  wi^  a  series  of  uni^^ved  State  legislative 
issues  that  detnand  his  presence  in  DelawarW  hours  from  now.  I 
know  he  will  look  forward  to  being  with  aSi  later  in  the  year 
during  your  next  round  of  hearings  on  s^^aRc  legislative  propos- 
'als.  .  -  .  '/  ^  , 

We  have  an  excellent  opportunity  thi^  War  to  stand  back  and 
examine  the  myriad  programs  and  strat^er  which  constitute  the 
employment  and  traming  i^ystem  and  to  think  through  the  pur- 
poses which  brought  them  into  existence.  Over  the  past  few^ 
months,  we  have  been  doing  just  that  in  the  National  Governors' 
Associaticm  with  an  eye  toward  sorting  outihe  roles  and  responsi- 
bilities  of  various  levels  of  governaient.  In  employment  and  tram- 
ing this  also  means  sorting  out  the  role  of  the  private  sector.  I 
would  like  to  present  some  of  our  thinking  to  you. 

(335) 
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It  is  clearly  in  our  national  self-interest,  defined  both  in  econom- 
ic and  human  terms,  that  we  make  full  use  of  the  productive 
capacity  of  gur  ^uman  resources.  Federal  policy  has  not  always 
been,  conducive  to  ttet  goal.  ,  , 

Income  maii>tenance  programs,  which  the  National  Governors 
Association  strongly  believes  must  be  a  Federal  responsibility,  have 
become  virtually  ends  unto  themselves.  The  relationship  between 
income  maintenance  programs  and ,  employment  and  training 
policy  should  be  such  that  income  maintenance  programs  are  reor- 
iented to  have  eventual  employment  and  self-sufficiency  as  their 
organizing  principle.  Employment  and  training  policy,  with  regard 
,  to  welfare  recipients  should  be  geared  not  merely  to  cost  reducti9n 
for  the  welfare  ^tem  but,' rather,  to  enhancing  the  full  productiv- 
ity of  the  person  through  such  means  as  job-search  asiaistance, 
training  programs,  and  support  services  as  needed. 
'  We  believe  that  work  reqiiirements  in  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams are.appropriate  and  believe  further  that  grant  diversiopT,  if 
carefully  structured,  can  be  used  as  a  stipend  to  sustain  a  oerson 
through  a:  course  of  training  which  leads  to  self-sufficieney.  Our 
goal  in  income  maintenance  programs,  in  short,  should  be  to  pro- 
vide people  with  the  wherewithal  to  become  members  of  the  labor 

force.  M       .  , 

The  Federal  Government  also  has  a  responsibility  to  those  per- 
•  sons  with  a  strong  attachment  to  the  labor  force  who  have  become 
unemployed.  For  some  people,  this  situation  is  short-term,  and  our 
basic  social  insurance  program,  UI,  tides  them  over.  We  need  pro- 
grams of  job-search  assistance  and  a  strong  labor  exchange  func- 
tion to  make  sure  that  their  period  of  unemployment  is  short. 

Other  persons  lose  their  jobs,  however,  because  of  dislocations 
caused  by  decisions  related  to  international  trade.  Our  current 
TAA  program  has  been  growing  each  year,  but  its  focus  has  been 
too  narrowly  conceived  as  income  maintenance.  It  should  be  reor- 
iented to  provide  job-search  assistance  and  to  emphasize  retrainirtg 
of  affected  workers  so  that  their  separation  from  the  labor  force  is 
kept  to  a  minimum. 

Federal  decisions  in  other  policy  realms  besides  mtornational 
trade  also  have  differential  effects  on  our  subnational  economies 
which  carry  severe  ramifications  for  the  workforce.  The  location  of 
the  MX  m^ile,  a  military/defense  decision,  and  the  development 
of  the  western  slope  of  Colorado,  an  action  related  to  energy  policy, 
are  examples  of  decisions  which  have  enormous  employment-relat- 
ed consequences  which  can  hardly  be  left  solely  up  to  the  affected 
States  to  resolve  by  themselves.  When  the  Federal  Government 
makes  these  kin^s  of  decisions,  it  must  supply  the  money  for 
training  programs  which  will  insure  an  adequately  prepared  work 
force  to  carry  out  the  decisions.  .   ,  , 

The  Federal  Government  also  has  a  compelling  interest  in  help- 
ing those  persons  who  are  at  risk  in  relation  to  the  labor  market 
and^  who,  m  ttie  absence  of  intervention,  might  become  clients  of 
the  income  maintenance  system.  These  include,  for  example,  the 
handicfipped,  disadvantaged,  limited  English-proficient,  older  work- 
ers, youth  and  women.  The  Federal  Government  has  the  responsi- 
bility for  specifying  who  should  be  the  targets  of  federally  funded 
efforts. 
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In  response  to  one  of  the  questions  raised  during  the  hearings, 
Mr.  Chairman,  of  what  it  is  that  we  are  trying  to  achieve  with  " 
employment  and  training  policy,  I  would  suggest  that  the  answer 
is,  as  I  stated,  the  full  use  of  the  productive  capacity  of  our  human 
i^urces.  What  I  have  been  identifying  in  the  preceding  discus- 
sion, however,  is  different  groups  in  our  population  whose  lack  of 
attachment  to  the  laboc  force  or  dislocation  from  the  labor  market 
have  different  causes.  Their  problems  must  be  delt  with  distinctive- 
ly and  differently.  .  , 

The  worker  dislocated  by  trade  policies,  the  welfare  recipient 
who  lacks  jobs  skills,  the  young  person  who  does  not  understand 
the  labor  market,  all  are  being  underutilized  but  their  problems 
are  different.  I  would  suggest  that  it  will  not  be  possible  in  just  one 
piece  of  legislation  to  address  all  of  the  various  causes  of  underuti- 
lization,  but  I  also  do  not  believe  that  this  is  a  cause  for  dismay. 

I  would  like  to  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  other  questions. 
One  of  the  m^jor  ones  has  to  do  with  coordination. 

It  must  be  recognized  that  Federal  programs  do  not  stand  alone 
but  exist  in  the  context  of  ongoing  State  activities.  States  have  the 
constitutional  responsibility  for  educating  their  citizens,  and  in- 
creasingly we  are  recognizing  that  this  educational  process  exists 
in  the  context  of  labor  market  needs  for  workers  and  human  needs 
for  employment.  The  States  spend  many  billions  more  than  the 
Federal  Government  does  in  preparing  our  citizens  for  the  work 
force.  In  vocational  education  alone  the  States  spend  approximate- 
ly 11  times- the  Federal  contribution. 

It  is  totally  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  coordinate-all  of  this  activity  througli  a  single  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, as  you  told  the  CETA  system  to  do.  It  is  also  unrealistic  to^ 
assume  that  coordination  can  take  place  if  you  bypass  the  States, 
where  the  vast  bulk  of  the  spending  takes  place.  Coordination  can 
only  take  place  at  the  State  level  and  only  then  with  leadership 
from  the  Governor's  office. 

I  would  like  to  interject  here  at  this  moment  that,  ever  since  I 
have  been  in  public  office,  when  I  started  as  a  mayor  more  than  12 
years  ago,  I  always  wondered  why  the  Federal  Government  had 
grouped  health,  education*  and  welfare  together  in  the  then  exist- 
ing Department  of  HEW.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it  would  be  much 
more  logical  to  have  labor,  education,  and  welfare  together.  Those 
three  activities  work  together.  Unless  one  realizes  that  education 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  labor  opportunities  and  the  work  force; 
unless  we  realize  that  the  (iipportunities  to  work  and  to  be  trained 
also  relate  to  whether  a  person  is|  on  welfare  or  not,  I  think  we  are 
always  going  to  be  missing  our  target.  I  think\that  welfare  pro- 
grams. Tabor  programs,  use  of  human  resources,  unemployment 
programs,  and  education  haveJ,  to  work  more  closely  together. 

When  I  started  as  GovernoV  in  1977  in  Puerto  Rico,'^  discov- 
ered that  the  Education  Department  ahd  the  Labor  Department 
never  joined  together  to  discu^  >vhat  were  the  needs  in  the  unem- 
ployment sector  in  Puerto  Rico.  Now  we  have  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Department;  and  the  education  department 
working  together  toward  solutions  to  those  problems.  Unless  we 
coordinate  these  three  areas  intp  working  intimately  together,  we 
are  always  going  to  be  behind  th^  times. 
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In  speaking  about  coordination,  I  have  also  ^swered  in  part 
your  question  abou^  relative  roles  of  Federal,  Stat^,  ^and  local  gov- 
ernments. There  is  more  to  be  said  on  this  matter.  In  searching  for 
a  balance  between  Federal  accountability  and  local  autonon^,  the 
Congress  created  liability  provisions  in  the  Comprehensive  ESnploy- 
ment  and  Training  Act  which  may  conflict  with  the  constitutions 
of  over  half  of  the  States.  In  creating  Federal  legislation,  the 
Congress  needs  to  be  more  mindful  of , our  Federal  governance 
system. 

Under  the  heading  of  State  responsibilities,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  insuring  tjuality  in  program  outcomes.  The  States 
historically  have  expressed  their  concern  over  this  issue  in  several 
ways:  by  establishing  State  apprenticeship  councils,  by  establishing 
otljer  boards  for  licensure,  registration,  and  certification  for  var- 
ious occupations,  and  by  mandating  minimum  competency  testing. 
Only  the  States  have  responsibility  for  such  matters,  which  have  a 
large  impact  on  the  training  functions  of  the  employment  and 
training  system.  The  Federal  Government  should  reinforce,  not 
impede,  the  discharge  of  State  responsibility  for  standard  setting. 
You  should  hold  us  responsible  for  outcomes.  But  in  no  case  should 
Federal  law  dii:tate  the  mechanisms  by  which  those  outcomes  are 
to  be  achieved.  We  believe  that  States  must  take  responsibility  for 
setting  standards  for  the  outcomes  of  training  programs  to  fully 
meet  their  constitutional  responsibility  for  educating  their  citizens. 

In  all  of  this,  I  have  been  talking  about  the  role  of  government, 
whether  Federal  or  State,  in  employment  and  in  training.  We 
must,  however,  also  recognize  the  role  of  the  private  sector,  which 
spends  billions  of  dollars  on  training  now  and  accounts  for  over  80 
percent  of  this  Nation's  employment.  We  have  tried  many  mecha- 
nisms in  the  past  for  involving  the  private  sector  in  our  public 
employment  and  training  efforts,  with  a  spotty  record  of  success. 

Part  of  the  barrier  to  business  participation  has  been  a  prolifera- 
tion of  councils  such  as  JSIP  and  PIC,  to  name  but  two,  in  which 
duplication  creates  the  appearance  of  confusion  and  in  which  there 
is  little  incentive  for  employers  to  becbme  involved.  Tax  credits 
have  been  tried  as  a  means  to  involve  the  private  sector,  but  this 
type  of  incentive  tends  to  bypass  the  smaller  employer  Nvho  is  more 
concerned  about  present  cash  flow  than  future  tax  liability. 

On-the-job  training  is  an  excellent  mechanism  for  involving  em- 
ployers and  is  our  most  successful  training  approach,  but  it  is  also 
our  least-used  strategy. 

We  must  continue  to  explore  new  ways  of  securing  private  sector 
involvement.  You  can  do  that  in  this  Congress  by  addressing  the 
reauthorization  of  title  VII  and  the  rewriting  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  in  conjunction  with  each  other.  Essentially,  what  we  need  to 
develop  is  a  sense  in  the  business  community  of  ownership  of  the 
system.  Employers  and  employees  alike  must  buy  into  the  system. 

We  have  a  model  of  such  a  buy-in  in  the  labor  exchange  func- 
tion. I  would  suggest  that  we  spend  some  time  now,  while  we  have 
this  opportunity  to  reexamine  our  present  emplwment  and  trs^in- 
ing  system,  to  explore  a  tripartite  configuration  for  a  new  system, 
one  that  would  involve  employers,  employees,  and  government,  all 
of  whom  have  a  critical  interest  in  insuring  the  fullest  use  of  the 
productive  capacity  of  our  human  resources. 
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Before  finishing.  I  would  like  to  add  that  very  often  Federal  laws, 
rules,  and  regulations  create  problems  which  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  States  and  local  governments.  There  does  not  seem  to  be 
any  Federal  policy  to  address  itself  to  those  problems,  one  of  which 
comes  to  mind  is  immigration.  There  are  no  rules  whatsoever  and 
no  effort  made  by  the  Labor  Department  or  the  immigration  offices 
to  even  orient  the  immigrants  as  to  where  their  skills  and  knowl- 
edge may  be  useful.  ^  V  ,    .     „       ,  . 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  an  immigrant  who  is  allowed  resi- 
dencie  in  this  Nation  while  he  is  in  the  process  of  becoming  a 
citizen,  is  not  at  least  required  or  allowed  to  work  only  in  those 
areas  where  his  skills  and  knowledge  are  necessary  and  where 
shortages  exist.  These  individuals  should  at  least  be  oriented  to 
those  areas  where  skills  and  knowledge  are  required  or  necessary, 
and  not  allowed,  without  any  kind  of  education  retraining,  or 
orientation  to  establish  themselves  in  areas  where  their  skills  and 
knowledge  are  plentiful  and  where  it  would  be  hard  for  them  to  . 
find  a  job.  He  will  just  be  one  more  member  of  the  unemployment 
rolls,  or  perhaps  take  away  a  job  from  somebody  who  already  has  a 
job*  because  he  is  willing  to  offer  his  skills  and  knowledge  at  a 
lesser  wage. 

There  are  areas  in  the  country  where  carpenters  or  certain  skills 
are  needed  or  doctors  and  nurses  are  in  demand.  There  are  other 

"  areas  where  t Key  have  an  excess  of  niifses,  doctors,  or  an  excess^of 

carpenters,  electricians,  and  plumbers.  But  there  is  no  planned 
policy,  no  program  to  orient  immigrants  to  where  those  particular 
skills  and  knowledge  are  needed.  I  think  something  of  this  kind 
should  be  dbne  with  immigrants  to  help  solve  tbe  problems  of  those 
cities  and  those  areas  that  take  in  the  large  influx  of  immigrants. 
This  is  happening  in  Miami,  which  facaes  a  critical  problem. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  think  that  that  problem  is  from  a  lack 
of  national  concern?  Or  is  it  more,  rather,  from  an  inflexible 
system  tTiat  we  presently  have  available  to  us? 
'  Governor  RomeroBarcelo.  I  think  it  is  not  a  lack  of  concern.  I 
think  there  is  a  concern.  But  it  remains  as  a  concern.  Nothing 
seems /to  have  be^n  done  or  is  being  done  to  solv^  that.  There  is  a 
concern,  of  course.  A  lot  of  people  are  concerned  about  it.  But  there 
does  ^ot  seem  to  be  any  kind  of  a  plan  or  a  search  for  a  real 
solutipn. 

Senator  Quayle.  What  kind  of  a  plan  would  you  suggest? 

Governor  Romero-Barcelo.  I  would  suggest  quite  a  radical  plan. 
I  think  there  is  no  reason  whv  aa  immigrant  should  be  allowed  to 
come  in  and  work  anywhere  he  wants  when  he  may  be  doing  one 
of  two  things:  Taking  away  a  job  from  somebody  else  who  has  it,  or 
else  just  going  onto  the  unemployment  rolls. 

There  are  rules  and  regulations  to  allow  someone  to  come  in  to 
become  a  citizen,  unless  he  is  married  to  a  U.S.  citizen  already  or 
'  unless  he  has  relatives,  there  are  certain  exclusions.  But  somebody 
that  just  wants  to  come  in  to  become  a  U.S.  citizen,  live  in  the 
Nation,  and  has  no  relatives  or  family  here,  why  should  he  not  be 
required,  if  he  wants  to  work,  to  be  able  to  work,  but  to  work  onlv 
in  those  areas  where  there  is  a  shortage  of  his  skills  and  knowl- 
edge? Why  should  he  be  allowed  to  settle  in  a  community  where 
his  skills  and  knowledge  are  at  a  surplus?  He  is  either  going  to 
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create  a  problem  for  the  community  or  create  a  problem  for  some- 
- —  one  else. 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  you  would  have  the  Government  determine 
what  his  skills  and  knowledge  would  be  and  then  place  him  in 
a  

Governor  Romero-Barcelo.  Not  place  him.  Say:  these  are  the 
areis^you  can  live  anywhere  you  want  

Senator  Quayle.  What  if  he  does  not  want  to  go  there?  ' 

Governor  Romero-Barcelo.  Well,  he  does  not  have  to  come  in. 

Senator  Quayle.  Either  or?  Either  go  to  this  place  or  don't  

Governor  RomeroBarcelo.  Not  this  place.  There  should  be 
many  places  where  his  skills  would  be  needed  and  it  would  help 
the  community.  But  there  will  be  other  places  where  his  skills  are 
at  a  surplus,  and  all  he  is  going  to  do  is  augment  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls  or  take  a  job  away  from  somebody  else. 

If  that  cannot  be  done,  if  that  is  determined  to  be  unfair  to 
somebody  that  wants  to  come  in,  we  will  have  to  think  about  how 
unfair  it  is  to  somebody  that  is  already  in  and  has  a  job.  If  that  is 
determined  to  be  unfair,  well  then,  at  least  tell  him,  have  informa- 
-  tion  so  that  he  knows  where  he  will  be  most  likely  to  get  a  job. 

Senator  Quayle.  On  page  7  you  talked  about  on-the-job  training 
as  an  excellent  mechanism  for  involving  employers  and  is  our  most 
successful  training  approach  but  is  also  our  least-used  strategy.  In 
 "Som€-ef4he  testimony  we  have  had,  that  point  has  been,  illustrated. 

How  can  we  get  better  on-the-job  training  programs,  coordination 
with  the  private  sector  to  really  put  these  youth,  adults,  people  on 
jobs,  and  keep  them  there?  Do  you  have  any  idea  about  this? 

Governor  Romero-Barcelo.  In  every  community  or  State  you 
have  manufacturers'  associations.  You  have  chambers  of  com- 
merce. You  have  different  commerce  groups.  You  have  to  make  a 
bank  of  the  needs  where  you  get  in  all  the  information  as  to  who 
wants  to  expand,  how  many  workers  they  need.  In  that  way  you 
can  work  together  with  them.  You  have  \o  let  them  know  that 
those  programs  are  available  and  help  them  make  the  request. 

Many  times  the  small  businesses  and  the  small  manufacturing 
plants  would  be  very  happy  to  have  this  kind  of  help  for  training 
their  new  pe/sonnel  or  they  need  three  or  four  slots  filled.  People 
do  not  tend  to  think  in  terms  of—oh,  three  or  four;  that's  not  going 
to  solve  our  problem.  But,  if  you  have  80  or  100  businessmen  with  3 
or  4  vacancies,  that  amounts  to  a  few  hundred  workers. 

So,  if  you  have  the  information  available,  you  orient  the  small 
plantowners,  you  orient  the  small  businesses  that  these  programs 
are  available,  and  thus,  a  lot  more  can  be  done  with  the  on-tne-job 
.  training  programs.  Communities  have  to  get  involved  with  gettmg 
the  organizations  together  and  letting  them  know  that  these  pro- 
grams are  available.  One  would  be  surprised  how  many  private 
businesses  do  not  know  that  on-the-job  training  programs  are  avail- 
able. 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  it  is  more  a  problem  of  education  and  com- 
munication rather  than  implementation  of  any  new  programs? 

(Governor  Romero-Barcelo.  Well^  the  Education  Department  will 
also  have  to  make  available  the  skilled  teachers  to  train  the 
people,  to  help  them  on  their  new  jobs,  to  oversee  the  period  of 
apprenticeship,  the  training. 
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Senator  Quayi.e.  I  have  one  final  question,  Governor.  How  much 
^  of  a  role  should  the  Federal  Government  have  in  a  CETA  program? 

Governor  Romero-Barcelo.  I  think  the  Federal  Government 
should  have  an  important  role  for  the  following  reasons.  Unem- 
ployment in  one  area  eventually  tends  to  overflow  into  some  other 
area.  In  other  words,  if  a  State  has  a  large  unemployment  rate, 
people  from  that  State  tend  to  migrate  to  the  next  State  that  has 
more  job  opportunities.  So,  you  are  translating  one  problem  to 
another  area.  By  the  time  somebody  goes  from  his  community  to 
another  community  that  is  not  his  Qwn,  he  is  increasing  the  urlem- 
ployment  problem  that  is  in  the  other  community,  or  he  is  creating 
other  social  problems  and  taxing  the  housing  situation  or  what- 
ever. 

So,  I  think  the  Federal  Government  should  be  involved.  But,  at 
the  same^  time,  I  think  it  should  require  State  responsibility.  In 
other  words,  I  do  not  think  there  should  be  job  training  programs 
unless  they  say:  well,  what  are  you  as  a  State  going  to  do;  you 
should  contribute  inkind  amounts  to  this  program;  and  we  want  to 
see  what  you  are  doing  over  there. 

Unless  a  State  has  a  good  program  and  unless  a  State  can  prove 
that  it  is  doing  something  constructive  and  useful,  then  the  funds 
should  be  held  back.  It  should  be  like  a  reward  for  the  local  effort. 

Senator  Quayi.e  Do  you  think  that  we  should  work  to  transfer 
more~TeBponsibility  to  the  States?     ,  ~  "  - 

Governor  RomeroBaUcelo  And  use  the  Federal  funds  as  a 
reward  for  those  areas  that  are  doing  something  positive  and  con- 
structive about  it  and  using  the  funds  wisely. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

At  this  point  we  will  receive  for  the  record  a  statement  by 
Senator  Paula  Hawkins  who  was  unable  to  be  here  today  but  who, 
nevertheless,  has  an  interest  in  the  programs  under  discussion. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Senator  Hawkins  follows  )  * 

Prepared  Statement  ok  Senator  Paula  Hawkins 

Senator  Hawkins.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sorry  that  I  will  be 
unable  to  attend  the  hearings  this  morning  on  employment  and 
training  issues,  especially  since  one  of  the  witnesses  testifying 
today  is  from  Florida.  Mr.  David  Harrell,  a  councilmember  from 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  will  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities.  This  is  the  third  in  a  series  of  possibly  15  hearings  that  will 
be  held  on  employment  and  training  programs  in  the  United  States 
this  year. 

I  believe  this  lengthy  and  comprehensive  hearing  schedul^  on 
the  Federal  role  in  employment  and  training  is -necessary,  because 
next  year  we  will  be  facing  the  momentous  task  of  either  amending 
and  reauthorizing  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act,  or  developing  a  legislative  replacement  for  it. 

The  focus  of  the  hearings  this  year  will  be  to  develop  the  neces- 
sary background  information  necessary  to  assist  us  in  this  task.  I 
look  forward  to  reviewing  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  today 
because  they  have  been  directly  involved  in  the  CETA  program  as 
prime  sponsors,  and  you  wiil  have  the  best  idea  of  the  progr*ams 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 
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Senator  Quayle.  We  will  now  hear  from  David  Harrell,  council- 
member,  representing  the  National  League  of  Cities.  Good  morn-^ 
ing,  Mr  Harrell. 

STATEMENT  OF  DAVID  HARRELL,  COUNCIL  MEMBER.  JACK- 
SONVILLE, FLA.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  NATIONAL  LEAGUE  OF 
CITIES 

Mr.  Harrell.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  an^  David  Harrell,  councilmember 
from  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  and  vice  chairman  of  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  Human  Development  Policy  Committee.  I  am  pleased  to 
be  here  today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
and  the  15,000  cities  we  represent,  ranging  in  size  from  New  York 
^  City  to  Scotland  Neck,  N.C.  ,    .  ^ 

'  We  too,  are  grappling  with  some  of  the  fundamental  questions 
raised  by  the  Employment  and  Productivity  Subcommittee,  which 
'  you  chair,  with  respect  to  the  appropriate  future^  of  employment 
and  training  programs.  I  would  be  pleased  to  review  some  of.  the 
tentative  recommendations  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
Human  Development  Committee  with  the  understanding  that  we 
are  still  in  'the  discussion  stage  and  that  our  tentative  conclusions 
are  not  yet  official  NLC  policy.  While  the  committee  has  reached 
consensus  on  some  issues,  we  have  allowed  ourselve?  the  luxury  of 
*  reyiewing  these_ppsitions  at  our  next  meeting  and  changing  our 
minds  before  making  final  recommendations  to.  our  full  member- 
ship in  November  of  this  year.  Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  finding,  as  you  will  during  vour  coming  hearings,  that  every 
definitive  answer  will  generate  20  more  questions.  . 

I  would  like  to  take  one  moment  to  discuss  briefly  an  issue  pt 
critical  importance  to  the  Nation's  cities.  At  its  recent  meeting  m 
Indianapolis,  our  board  of  directors  adopted  a  policy  position  on 
block  grants.  While  we  support  the  concept  in  principle,  \ye  have  a 
number  of  concerns  about  turning  programs  currently  directed  to 
cities  over  to  the  States,  I  might  arid,  Mr  Chairman,  this  concern 
prevails  among  city  officials  regardless  of  party  affiliation,  regard- 
less of  geographic  location,  and  regardless  of  city  size. 

Cities  came  to  Washington  initially  because  their  States  were 
unwilling  or  unable  to  address  the  specific  problems  in  a  specific 
area.  We  have  seen  nothing  so  far  to  indicate  that  this  has 
changed.  Our  experience  with  existing  block  grants,  such  as  HUD  s 
community  development  block  grant  program,  show  their  value  in 
providing  flexibility  to  tailor  local  programs  to  national  objectives, 
in  planning  comprehensive  local  solutions,  in  expediting  applica- 
ti1>n  processes,  and  in  managing  the  complexity  of  public  and  pri- 
vate relationships  inherent  in  the  delivery  of  public  services  Simi- 
larly, despite  all  of  the  problems  that  have  surrounded  implemen- 
tation of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  we 
believe  there  have  been  positive  accomplishments  resulting  from 
the  direct  Federal/local  relationship  as  opposed  to  the  State  direct 
oversight  of  the  curf:ent  CETA  programs.  / 

We  see  little  likelihood  for  improvement  in  employment  and 
training  programs  if  the  State  bureaucracy  is  substituted  for  the 
Federal  bureaucracy.  A  perfect,  rece)it  example  of  what  happens 
when  a  State  administers  a  program  that  is  essentially  local  in 
nature  is  that  of  LEAA.  To  obtain  any  funding  at  all,  a  local 
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government  must  shift  its  priorities  to  meet  the  interests  of  the 
State,  not  to  address  its  critical  local  needs. 

With  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  submit  the  policy  state- 
ment on  block  grants  for  the  record. 
Senator  Quayle.  It  will  be  submitted.  .  » 

[The  statement  referred  to  follows:] 
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A  Policy  Statement  on  Block  Grants 
and  State<x)cal  Relations 


The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  League  of  Cities 
reaffirms  its  existing  policy  statements  on  block  grants. 

We  i?«lieve  in  the  block  grant  approach  of  consolidating 
similar  categorical  programs.     Experience  with  such  block 
grants,  as  community  development  over  a  seven  year  period  show 
their  value  in  providing  flexibility  to  tailor  local  programs 
to  national  objectives;  in  planning  comprehensive  local  solu- 
tions; in  expediting  application  processes  and  in  managing  the 
complexity  of  public  and  private  relationships  inherent  in  the 
delivery  of  public  services.    We  believe  that  there  are  many 
additional  opportunities  for  block  grant  consolidation  and 
encourage  th,e  Administration  and  Congress  to  seriously  consider 
them.    As  a  matter  of  principle,  similar  programs  with  similar 
^K-*Ar*>{vA«  QhntilH  rnnsolidated. 

NLC  policy  does  express  a  number  of  important  principles 
in  the  structuring  of  block  grants.  t 
-  Programs  provided  to  cities  should  not  have  the 
states  substituted  as  the  delivery  agent. 
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-  Program  areas  with  current  pass-through  require- 


^ments  from  stat«  to  local  governments  should  con- 


tinue' to  have  such  requirements  in  a  block  grant/ 

-  Consultation  with  cities  and  institutions  repre- 
senting cities  should  be  a  requirement  in  any 
block  grant  program, 

-  States  should  not  impose  on  local  government  ex- 
cessiv6  mandates,  regulations  or  requirements  in 
administration  of  block  grants . 

-  The  best  case  for  state  administration  of  programs 
can  be  made  where  states  buy-in  by  supplementing 
Federal  resources  with  state  financial  assistance. 

The  clear  lesson  of  th'e  country's  history  of  intergovern- 
mental relations  is  that  there  are  three . distinct  but  inter- 
related .partners  in  federalism;  each  has  responsibilities  that 
it  IS  best  capable  of  discharging.    Such  responsibilities  should 
be  derived  according  to  their  primary  roles. 

In  the  administration  of  any  block  grants,  states  should 
demonstrate  a  commitment  to  the  strengthening  of  local  govern- 
ment, municipal  home  rule  and  a  participatory  process  of 

thens  the  fabric  of  state-local 
relations  and  contributes  to  a  new  sense  of  vitality  and  vigor 
in  tht   intergovernmental  system. 


Adopted  by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  National  League  of 
Cities,  May  23,  1981, 
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Mr.  Harrell.  Thank  you»  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  attached  to  the 
testimony  provided. 

Employment  policy,  as  you  know  better  than  I,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
very  complex,  impacted  by  decisions  in  almost  every  area  of  Gov- 
ernment concern.  Foreign  policy  decisions  with  respect  to  trade, 
facility  siting  and  procurement,  tax  and  spending  cuts  or  increases 
all  affect  the  overall  economic  well-being  and  employment  opportu- 
nities in  local  communities. 

I  might  add  here,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  also  under  discussion  now 
before  Congress  is  this  issue  of  enterprise  zones.  It  also  has  a  direct 
effect  on  employability  and  availability  of  jobs  within  a  commu- 
nity. 

Since  the  Federal  Government  has  major  responsibility  for  the 
management  of  the  economy,  we  believe  it  has  a  concomitant  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  employment  assistance  to  ameliorate  the 
negative  impacts  of  Federal  p)olicy  decisions  at  the  local  lev>l.  We 
believe  national  policy  should  be  directed  toward  the  attainment  of 
full  employment  through  a  variety  of  devices  such  as  targeting 
procurement  to  labor  surplus  areas,  carefully  analyzing  the  im- 
pacts of  closing  or  opening  Federal  facilities,  and  providing  the 
necessary  funds  to  enhance  employment  opportunities  for  every- 
one, whether  it  be  through  tax  incentives  to  private  business  or 
training  programs  for  the  economically  disadvantaged  through 
local  governments. 

In  an  era  of  fiscal  constraint,  we  believe  training  funds  should  be 
targeted  to  the  structurally  unemployed  as  a  first  priority,  \ye 
would  define  structurally  unemployed  to  include  not  only  individ- 
uals with  little  or  no  attachment  to  the  work  force  but  also  those 
whose  employment  skills  have  ceased  to  be  relevant  and  whose 
attachment  to  the  labor  force  becomes  increasingly  remote. 

The  first  group  of  structurally  unemployed— the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed* if  you  will—do  not  seem  to  interest  the  private  sector,  and 
perhaps  with  some  justification. 

I  might  do  a  deviation  here  from  my  prepared  cununentd,  Sena- 
tor, to  address  the  fact  that  we  may  be  dealing  with  a  social 
problem  in  a  specific  community.  We  might  be  dealing  with  what  I 
am  going  to  define  as  categorical  indigency  dealing  with  the  lack  of 
educational  skills  even  at  entry  level,  which  would  not  attract 
private  industry.  And  that  is  our  hard-core  unemployed  in  this 
specific  instance. 

It  is  expensive  and  it  takes  time  to  bring  an  individual  with  no 
skills  at  all  and  little  motivation  into  a  fully  productive  position  in 
an  economic  society.  We  are  willing  to  provide  in  the  communities 
the  necessary  services  to  bring  these  individuals  to  a  point  where 
they  are  ready  for  job  training  so  long  as  the  expectations  are 


We  do  not  have  any  magic  formula  for  instant  success,  but  we 
belie /e  that  programs  have  to  be  tailored  to  individual  need.  Some 
will  be  job  ready  in  less  than  a  year.  Others  will  take  m^  time. 
With  still  others,  we  will  never  succeed. 

We  would  like  to  see  greater  private  sector  involvement  in  train- 
ing the  structurally  unemployed  through  incentives  such  as  wage 
subsidies,  tax  credits,  and  the  payment  of  allowances.  We  would 
like  to  improve  local  relationships  with  private  businesses  by  estab- 
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lishing-  partnerships  at  the  local  level  to  improve  training  and 
employment  opportunities  for  the  hard-to^mploy.  And,  controver- 
sial as  it  may  be,  we  believe  public  service  employment  is  an 
appropriate  tool  for  training.  Recent  surveys,  specifically  that  by 
Johns  Hopkins,  indicate  that  participation  in  PSE  has  enhanced  ap 
individual's  earning  capacity  in  the  long  run.  We  agree  that  such  a 
tool  should  be  limited  in  terms  of  ^hose  eligible  to  participate  and 
should  have  appropriate  time  limits.  We  should  like  to  look  at  the 
PSE  concept  ag^in  and  refine  our  policy  to  avoid  the  problems  we 
have  encountered  in  the  past.  '    „   r    j  j 

We  would  like  to  see  better  coordination  among  federally  funded 
programs  which  stimulate  economic  development  through  consist- 
ent legislative  and  regulatory  provisions.  Here  I  might  add,  Mr. 
.  Chairman,  that  having  an  EDA  program  or  a  UDAG  program  or  a 
community  development  program  with  no  coordination  with  speci- 
ficity in  regard  to  employment  practice  within  a  community  does 
not  lend  itself  to  ^ull  employment  and  correct  utilization  of  those 
dollars.  ..r  "         ^  ^ 

Similar  funding  cyclea^nd  some  consistency  as  to  eligibility  tor 
benefits  would  enhance  our  ability  to  maximize  the  impact  of  Fed- 
eral expenditures  at  the  local  level. 

Funding  cycles  here  I  speak  of  are  those  wherein  we  will  know 
from  the  pianning  stage  what  is  the  anticipated  resource  available 
to  the  community  for  employment  training  as  opposed  to  possibly 
having  one,  two,  three  funding  allocations  within  a  specific  12- 
month  period. 

We  need  better  linkages  with  our  educational  system.  Current 
law  mandates  the  CETA  system  to  establish  such  cooperative  rela- 
tionships with  local  education  agencies.  Yet,  there  is  no  similar 
mandate  that  education  agencies  must  cooperate  with  local  employ- 
ment systems.  While  there  are  many  occasions  when  we  bridle  at 
the  thought  of  yet  another  Federal  mandate,  there  are  times  we 
would  ad  mil  they  are  iiie  oiii>  iiiotivating  force  for  things  that 
should  be  done.  ,  ,. 

On  the  question  of  the  basic  structure  of  CETA,  we  believe  it 
would  be  poor  policy  indeed  to  abandon  the  existing  prime  sponsor- 
ship mechanisms. 

As  an  aside,  I  would  like  to  say  that,  when  I  was  here  in  May 
speaking  with  our  committee  at  the  National  League  of  Cities,  we 
discussed  fiit  great  length  this  issue  of  prime  sponsorship.  Vfe  feel 
as  though  the  infrastructure  that  is  in  place  dealing  with  cities  and 
governments  of  100,000  or  more,  and  especially  where  we  are  deal- 
ing with  cortsolidated  entities  within  a  State  where  we  have  an 
SMSA  that  is  actively  serving,  we  hate  to  see  that  dismantled  in 
light  of  something  that  is  in  the  unknown.  Here  we  have  10  years 
of  history,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  deals  with  not  only  changes  in  the 
Federal  administrative  government  jevel,  but  we  have  seen  some 
cyclical  changes  in  theJadministration  from  a  congressional  level 
and  from,  a  policy  standpoint  within  the  Department  of  Labor. 
.  These  CETA  programs  for  implementation  under  prime  sponsor- 
ship have,  in  our  opinion,  been  consistent,  with  inadequacies 
though  they  be.  We  feel  that  there  ought  to  be  a  continuation  of 
those  units  of  general  purpose,  local  government  with  100,000  or 
more  population  in  that  we  have  10  years  of  viable  experience. 
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An  additional  point  I  feel  constrained  to  say  is  that,  while  we 
care  .much  about  how  you  design  an  employment  and  training 
program,  however  it  is  finally  structured,  leave  it  alone  long 
enough  for  us  to  figure  out  how  to  make  it  work  within  the  given 
parameters  set  forth.  Something  new  every  6  months  contributes 
nothing  to  and  in  fact  detracts  from  effective  program  manage- 
ment. 

I  think.  Senator,  you  know  better  than  I  the  growth  and  impact 
of  programs  during  the  sixties  and  seventies  surely  proliferated 
and  added  nothing  stable  for  us  to  be  able  to  develop  and  from 
which  to  grow. 

While  there  was  not  unanimous  agreement  among  the  members 
of  the  committee  I  serve,  the  majority  expressed  support  for  con- 
solidation of  the  various  categorical  programs  currently  available 
in  CETA — youth,  private  sector  initiatives,  training  programs— into 
one  title.  Determinations  on  how  to  address  the  needs  of  various 
groups  and  to  what  extent  should  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the 
"  prime  sponsor. 

The  problems,  I  would  say  to  you,  are  different  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  as  much,  sir,  as,  they  are  in  Detroit,  with  the  automobile 
industry  issue  today,  or  as  different  as  they  are  in  Miami,  or  in 
Puerto  Rico,  dealing  with  various  immigration  probleips  alluded  to 
by  the  Governor. 

NLC's  Human  Development  Committee  also  discussed  how  limit- 
ed Federal  resources  should  be  targeted.  We  Considered  limiting 
employment  and  training -funds  solely  to  are^of  high  unemploy- 
ment. We  discussed  a  pockets-of-poverty  concept,  but  we  were 
unable  to  reach  consensus  on  either  issue.  Perhaps,  in  the  end, 
leaving  the  allocation  formula  alone  may  be  the  better  part  of 
valor.  There  is  no  eligible  jurisdiction  with  absolutelyno  structur- 
ally unemployed. 

Our  contention  hefe  is  that  every  current  prime  sponsor  area  in 
the  United  States  has  structurally  unemployed  within  its  system. 
Every  eligible  community  can  make  effective  use  of  some  employ- 
ment and  training  funds. 

While  the  committee  did  not  specifically  deal  with  the  question 
of  whether  employment  policy  should  be  economic  or  social  policy, 
I  believe  we  will  agree  it  should  be  both.  An  employment  policy 
that  is  solely  economic  policy  would  target  09  all  the  unemployed. 
For  that,  clearly,  vwdo  not  have  the  resources  in  this  Nation.  A 
policy  that  is  solely'^ial  would  run  the  risk  of  ignoring  those  who 
with  minimum  assistance  would  again  become  productive  citizens. 

There  are  some  folks  today  who  just  do  not  have  jobs  because  of 
lack  of  upward  mobility  or  lack  of  available  jobs  within  a  labor 
market  You  in  Cong:'ess  are  doing  much  to  try  to  assist  us  in  that 
area.  However,  we  cannot  ignore  those  who  are  on  the  periphery, 
those  who  are  not  in  the  hard  core  but  who  are  nevertheless 
structurally  unemployed. 

Based  on  my  committee  s  discussions,  I  believe  such  determina- 
tions can  most  appropriately  be  made  at  the  local  level.  Yourigs- 
town,  Ohio,  for  example,  might  dtcide  its  priority  had  to  be  eco- 
nomic policy  to  deal  with  a  plant  closing.  Detroit  might  decide  its 
priority  had  to  be  a  social  policy  to  ameliorate  to  some  extent  the 
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effects  of  budget  cuts  in  social  pn^ams.  No  conimunity  should  be 
penalized  for  making  such  a  choice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  t  want  to  thank  you  for  your  attention  and  for 
allowing  m  at  NLC  the  opportunity  to  make  our  presentation  on 
einployroent  and  training  policy  to  this,  committee. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Harrell. 

You  mentioned  the  enterprise  zones.  Have  you  given  any 
thought  to  incorporating  the  concept  of  enterprise  zones  into  the 
training  aspect?  •  ' 

Mr.  Harrcu;.  No,  sir,  we  addressed  the  impact  of  enterprise 
zones  specifically  in  the  economic  impact  within  a  community. 
Some  of  the  concerns  we  have  on  a  local  level  is  the  degree  that 
any  ultimate  legislation  is  going  to  require  offsets  and  ad  valorenv-n 
taxation,  I  have  as  much  concern  there.  Senator,  as  I  do  with 
industrial  revenue  bonds  not  being  industrial  revenue  bonds  any- 
more. I  hat^  to  see  us  have  a  proliferation  of  enterprise  zones 
within  the  country  that  really  do  not  add  new  jobs.  And,  if  they  do 
not  add  new  jobs,  then  they  fail  to  do  what  UDAG  was  intended  to 
do.  And  that  is  to  help  the  economically  underutilized  individuals 
within  a  given's^ment.  ^  *  j     .  .  \r 

We  already  have  the- parameters  thi*ough  the  CETA  definition  of 
unemployment  within  an  area. 

Through  the  traiixing— if  I  may.  Senator,  continue  for  just  a 
minute— if  we  can  get  the  private  sector  to  be  partners  in  progress 
employment  training— we  feel  in  the  NLC  that  there  has  to  be  on 
any  activity  board  that  is  going  to  coordinate  and  direct  employ- 
ment training,  there  is  going  to  have  to  be  a  partnership  with  the 
free  market  system  involved  in  job  placement  and  on-the-job  train- 
ing or  the  system  is  not  going  to  work. 

I  do  not  know  whether  I  answered  your  question  on  enterprise 

zones.  '  . ,  , 

Senator  Quayle.  No,  what  I  was  trying  to  establish,  was  there 
any  thought  or  position  that  the  National  League  of  Cities  has 
given  toward  the  concept  of  enterprise  zones  interrelated  to  the 
training  aspect.  It  has  been  mentioned  by  a  cpuple  of  people  that 
this  may  be  a  good  concept  but  then  have  a  number  of  cavea^ts  and 
warnings  such  as  yourself:  Does  this  translate  into  jobs;  is  this 
really  going  to  get  into  the  training  aspect? 

I  agree  with  you  and  the  Governor.  On-the-job  training  is  prob- 
ably the  best  kind  of  training  that  we  can  give  an  individual.  It 
seems  to  be,  as  far  as  from  a  success  and  a  placement  percentage, 
much  higher  than  any  other  program  that  we  have. 

I  was  lust  trying  to  extract  if.  there  had  been  any  talk  or  discus- 
sion of  tne  enterprise  zone  concept. 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes,  sir,  there  was.  The  first  point  is  that,  if— one 
of  the  proposals— and  I  cannot  remember  which  is  the  most  recent, 
so,  if  you  will,  excuse  my  ignorance  in  that  area.  One  of  the 
pi-oposaU  was  that  50  percent  of  the  employment  within  the  enter- 
prise zone  must  be  from  those  that  are— I  am  going  to  use  the  term 
nere  again— structural  unemployed  within  the  zone. 

If  our  intent  is  to  provide  meaningful,  long-range  employment 
and  to  try  to  create  full  employment  within  our  society,  then  we 
ought  not  to  limit  the  total  employment  opportunity  to  those  who  . 
either  reside  or  work  within  an  enterprise  zpne  and  exclude  the 
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balance  of  the  community.  I  can  give  you  an  example  of  Jackson- 
ville,  Fla.  We  have  an  area»  in  my  opinion,  that  will  qualify  for  an 
enterprise  zone  geographically.  But  it  might  not  effectively  impact 
the  new  Triton  missile  base  area  at  St.  Mary's,  Ga.,  which  is  just 
north  of  us,  or  in  Orange  Park,  Fla.,  a  small  town  with  a  popula- 
tion of  9,000  immediately  south  of  us,  neither  of  which  would  be 
eligible  for  an  enterprise  zone  but  both  of  which  have  structurally 
unemployed  and  underemployed  individuals  who  need  upward  mo- 
'bility  capacity  or  entry-level  capacity  into  the  work  force. 

We  have  to  provide,  from  my  perspective,  some  training  ability 
.for  those  people  if  they  are  going  to  be  productively  a  part  of  our 
society. 

Senator  Quayle.  In  your  testimony  you  talked  about  the  private 
sector  involvement  helping  to  take  care  of  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed through  incentives  such  as  wage  subsidies,  lax  credits,  and 
payment  allowances.  The  success  of  these  programs  is  marginal  by 
anybody's  definition.  Do  you  think  this  is  the  best  way  to  go  and 
perhaps  the  only  way  to  go  to  involve  the  private  sector,  which  we 
all  want  to  do?  There  was  conflicting  testimony  on  this  issue  the 
day  we  had  all  the  businesses  before  us.  As  to  the  actual  tax  credit 
or  wage  subsidy,  some  thought  it  would  attract  business,  some  said 
it  would  not. 

From  your  perspective  as  a  council  member  and  somebody  who 
has  been  interested  in  the  CETA  program  and  private  sector  initia- 
tive, do  you  think  this  is  the  best  way  that  we  can  go  to  get  the 
private  sector  involvement? 

Mr.  Harrell.  Yes,  sir,  I  do.  Let  me  expand,  if  I  may,  from  three 
perspectives,  one  as  a  member  of  this  committee  on  NLC,  one  from 
the  perspective  as  a  free  enterprise  businessman  in  Jacksonville, 
Fla.,  and  one  as  a  10-year  veteran  in  local  government.  I  think 
that,  unless  we  involve  the  private  elector,  all  of  this  is  for  naught 
and  you  ought  to  close  the  whole  system  down.  I  really  believe 
that.  If  there  is  no  place  for  folks  to  go,  if  there  are  no  jobs 
available,  and  if  there  is  no  opportunity  for  upward  mobility,  then 
you  have  accomplished  nothing.  That  is  No.  1. 

From  my  perspective,  for  someone  to  be  categorically  unemploy- 
able because  of  being  illiterate,  because  of  not  having  the  social 
ability—and  I  tried  to  address  that  very  carefully  in  my  remarks 
here—that  person  is  not  attractive  for  OJT  in  the  free  enterprise 
system.  So,  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  a  system  to  get  that 
individual  to  an  entry  level  through  the  community  college  pro- 
gram, through  the  skill  centers  that  we  have  in  my  community,  for 
instance.  And  we  have  a  strong  correlation  between  private  indus- 
try and  the  public  sector.  I  believe  from  my  personal  perspective  I 
have  hired  individuals  and  received  job  credits  in  my  company.  As 
a  result,  I  can  tell  you  that  economic  incentive  does  work  for  me.  It 
does  work  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  for  businesses  to  receive  job  credits 
of  some  sort.  It  is  an  economic  incentive. 

The  business  to  which  it  is  not  an  economic  incentive  is  the 
majority  of  the  businesses  in  this  country,  and  that  is  the  small 
business  which  merely  break  even.  If  they  are  just  breaking  even 
or  showing  a  loss,  a  tax  credit  does  not  do  them  a  lot  of  good. 

That  is  why  direct  economic  incentive  of  some  sort  on  a  cash 
basis  is  going  to  be  necessary.  I  would  call  your  attention.  Senator, 
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to  an  article,  if  I  may  take  just  a  second,  that  was  recently  done.  It 
gives  some  reference  to  this.  It  is  by  Ken  Clark  arid  Lawrence 
Somers.  ^r.  Clark  is  assistant  professor  of  business  administration 
at  Harvard.  Mr.  Somers  is  assistant  professor  of  economics  at  MIT. 
In  this  article  they  talk  about  the  employment  training  program 
and  its  cost  to  bring  someone  into  the  system  as  opposed  to  on-the- 
job  training.  I  will  be  glad  to  furnish  this  to  the  Senator,  if  you  will 
like.  It  is  excellent. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  think  it  would  behoove  us  both  and  the  com- 
mittee to  submit  it  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Harrell.  I  would  like  to.  Senator. 

Senator  Quayle.  Without  objection,  it  will  be  printed  in  the 
record. 

[The  indexed  reference  of  the  article  referred  to  follows:] 

Unemployment  Reconsidered 

(By  Kim  B  Clark  and  Lawrence  G  Summers,  Harvard  Business  Review, 
November-December  1980  P  171  ff.) 

Senator  Quayle.  I  have  one  final  question.  You  are  a  business- 
man. You  are  a  10-year  veteran,  as  you  said,  in  the  council  in 
Jacksonville  to  make  that  area  a  thriving,  growing  metropolis, 
which  it  is.  What  would  we  do  to  chapge  the  CETA  system  to  make 
it  better? 

You  mentioned  in  your  testimony  that  the  prime  sponsor  concept 
was 'something  that  you  continued  to  support.  Where  should  we  be 
channeling  our  emphasis  and  our  concern  when  we  go  out  to  have 
field  hearings  around  the  country  on  the  CETA  program  itself:  The 
prime  sponsor,  subgrantees,  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  whole 
system?  Can  you  give  us  a  little  bit  of  guidance? 

Mr.  Harrell.  It  is  going  to  be  personal  perspective:  This  is  not 
NLC. . 

Senator  Quayle.  This  is  personal  perspective  and  not  NLC. 

Mr.  Harrell.  Senator,  the  thing  that  I  have  found  dver  the  time 
I  have  been  involved  in  either  PSE  or  CETA  over  the; last  10  years 
has  been  that,  as  the  guidelineis  came  down  from  DOL,  we  in  the 
local  government  were  told  these  are  the  parameters  within  which 
you  must  work.  You  must  hire  so  many  people  from  category  A. 
You  must  train  so  many  people  from  category  B.  You  must  meet 
the  equal  opportunity  employment  requirements,  tl>e  EEOC  re- 
quirements right  down  the  line.  In  our  situation  in  Jacksonville,  I 
think  that  CETA  has  been  a  reasonable  success.  My  biggest  criti- 
cism of  it  on  a  local  level  is  that  it  did  not  reach  the  whole  SMSA. 

We  retained,  if  you  will,  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  Duval  County,  and 
did  not  extend  it  into  Nassau  County,  into  St.  Johns  County,  Clay 
County,  and  Baker  County.  Baker  County  has  a  high  unemploy- 
ment rate.  St.  Johns  County  has  a  strong  tourist  attraction.  Nassau 
County  had  formerly  a  reasonably  high  unemployment  rate  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  of  the  shrimping  industry  up  there. 

I  think  that,  No.  1,  we  have  to,  from  a  DOL  standpoint^  look  at 
implementation  on  a  broader  scale. 

NLC,  I  do  not  think,  agrees  with  what  I  am  telling  you  no^.  I  am 
telling  yoi^  my  perspective.  \ 

I  think  [you  have  to  look  at  coordinating.  I  do  not  think  ypu  can 
take  a  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  which  represents  75  percent  of  the  ^opu- 
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lation  of  northeast  I^Jorida,  and  disregard  the  impact  it  is  going  to 
have  on  the  surrounding  areas  because  of  the  infusion,  and  we 
provide  all  the  jobs  of  the  surrounding  areas.  No.  1,  I  would  say  we 
have  got  to  go  to  a  broader  geographic  area  and  recognize  that  just 
because  we  are  the  prime  sponsors  in  Jacksonville  we  cannot  ex- 
clude those  in  our  SMSA.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2  is  the  parameters  within  which  the  system  must  work. 
There  needs  to  be  a  greater  flexibility  with  some  audit  controls  on 
a  Federal  level. 

As  an  example,  do  not  tell  me  that  I  need  1  manager  and  4 
assistants  for  every  10  people  I  am  going  to  put  through  the 
system,  if  that  happens  to  be  the  parameter,  when  I  might  only 
need  1  manager  who  might  be  sharp  and  I  do  not  need  those  4 
assistants.  I  will  put  that  other  "$30,000  or  $40,000  back  into  em- 
plojmient  training. 

As  it  is  right  now,  our  structure  is  such  that  we  are  almost  told 
how  many  employees  we  need,  how  much  square  footage  we  need, 
and  what  the  utilization  rate  ought  to  be.  You  do  not  know  that  in 
Washington  in  relation  to  Jacksonville,  and  I  do  not  know  what  it 
is  in  relation  to  Denver  or  Dallas.  I  am  just  saying  there  ought  to 
be  some  local  option  in  local  government  which  the  parameters  for 
implementation,  the  staffing  levels  on  a  local  level,  and  maybe 
even  submit  it  at  the  time  of  grant  application  to  the  Deprtment  of 
Labor  or  wherever  the  central  clearing  point  is  going  to  be. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Harrell.  Thank  you.  Senator,  very  much. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  look  forward  to  further  communication  y  you 
have  any  other  thoughts  supporting  or  speaking  for  NLC  or  person- 
ally, we  would  be  more  than  interested  in  having  them. 

Mr.  Harrell.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

Senator  Quayle.  Next  from  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  is  the 
mayor  uf  Baltimore,  William  Schaefer.  Good  morning.  Welcome. 

STATEMENT  OF  HON.  WILLIAM  DONALD  SCHAEFER,  MAYOR. 
THE  CITY  OF  BALTIMORE,  MD.,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  CITY  OF 
BALTIMORE,  THE  BALTIMORE  METROPOLITAN  MANPOWER 
CONSORTIUM,  AND  THE  U.S.  CONFERENCE  OF  MAYORS.  AC 
COMPANIED  BY  MARION  PINES.  MANPOWER  DIRECTOR.  THE 
CITY  OF  BALTIMORE 

Mayor  Schaefer.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  commend 
the  previous  speaker.  He  was  excellent.  He  said  a  lot  of  the  things 
that  we  are  very  interested  in  as  far  as  manpower  is  concerned. 

I  want  to  start  off  by  thanking  you  for  allowing  us  to  testify. 
Jobs  and  manpower  training  for  a  city  like  ours  is  one  of  the  most 
important  elements  for  improved  urban  livability. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  to  you  Marion  Pines,  who  is  the  best 
manpower  director  any  mayor  has  in  the  United  States.  She  is  the 
manpower  director  for  the  city  of  Baltimore. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  some  background.  Marion  runs  one  of 
the  most  successful  manpower  programs  in  the  United  States.  We 
utilize  Federal  funds  in  the  proper  way.  We  used  public  service 
employees  not  as  makeshift  workers,  but  instead  as  valuable  con- 
tributors to  the  city's  economy.  That,  however,  is  past  history. 
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What  we  want  to  try  to  do  today  is  look  to  the  future.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  now  under  new  circumstances  and  a  new  adminis- 
tration? Let  s  not  worry  about  what  happened  in  the  past.  Let's 
look  to  the  future.  I  said  that  recently  to  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors.  I  said  the  battle  of  the  budget  is  over.  It  is  pointless  to  sit 
and  moan  about  the  battle  of  the  budget.  Let's  see  what  we  are 
going  to  be  able  to  do  with  the  money  we  have  available  and  how 
we  are  going  to  work  it  out.  They  thought  it  was  fine  to  say  that, 
but  they  would  much  rather  moan  a  little  bit  more.  But  I  think  I 
finally  got  the  point  over. 

I  da  not  know  if  you  have  been  to  Baltimore.  If  you  have  not,  it 
is  one  of  the  truly  great  cities  of  the  United  States.  Every  mayor 
who  appears  before  you  will  tell  you  that. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  have  been  up  to  see  your  Orioles  play.  Can 
you  do  anything  about  them  getting  back  up  there?  My  kids  miss 
them. 

Mayor  Schaefer.  At  2  o'clock  today,  Kenny  Singleton  is  coming 
in.  We're  going  to  have  **kisses*'  for  Kenny.  Kenny,  by  the  way,  is  a 
great  ballplayer.  He  is  well  liked  by  the  senior  citizens— he  gave  us 
2,o00  free  tickets  for  senior  citizens.  Today  is  his  birthday  and  we 
are  going  to  bring  him  down  and  sing  happy  birthday.  If  you  have 
time,  come  on  over. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  for  the  invitation. 

Mayor  Schaefer.  Seriously,  if  you  have  not  been  to  Baltimore 
you  should  come.  Baltimore  was  in  bad  shape  about  10  or  15  years 
ago,  but  it  has  made  marvelous  changes  over  the  last  decade.  It 
was  all  made  possible  by  the  assistance  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  State  government  and  our  own  local  initiative.  I  am  not  just 
saying  this.  If  you  could  see  the  city,  you  would  see  what  I  mean. 
We  do  invite  you  to  come  over.  It  is  not  very  far  away. 

What  we  want  to  try  to  do  is  continue  the  momentum  of  a  great 
city.  We  do  not  want  this  momentum  to  die.  We  do  not  want  to  slip 
back.  We  want  to  keep  moving  forward.  And  we  can  do  this.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind. 

What  is  the  major  objective  that  we  should  talk  about  today?  Of 
course,  from  my  standpoint  it  is  jobs,  how  to  get  jobs  for  people.  If 
you  can  look  at  the  problem  of  unemployment,  you  will  see  it 
reflects  on  crime  rates  and  all  the  many  other  urban  problems  that 
you  are  so  familiar  with.  Our  sole  objective  is  to  try  to  get  jobs  for 
people  in  the  private  sector,  the  public  sector,  jobs,  no  matter 
where  they  are.  That  is  what  we  are  going  to  talk  about  today.  Our 
President  said  to  us  the  other  day:  Let's  reason  together,  let  s  talk 
together,  let's  shape  a  useful  role  for  employment  and  training. 
And  that  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

I  want  to  try  a  new  approach.  Let's  stop  thinking  about  CETA  as 
a  social  projgram  and  recognize  what  it  really  is,  and  that  is  a  tool 
for  economic  development,  an  economic  development  tool,  CETA. 
What  we  want  to  do  is  train  a  labor  force  ana  support  economic 
development  activities  at  the  same  time.  As  an  economic  tool, 
employment  and  training  works  hand  in  hand  with  economic  devel- 
opment activities. 

We  want  the  flexibility  to  continue  to  use  CETA  funds  to  im- 
prove the  livability  of  our  city.  Making  a  city  livable  is  not  merely 
cosmetic.  If  you  make  it  livable,  it  becomes  a  good  city.  We  have 
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learned  that  wider  walks,  trees,  benches,  museums,  and  music  all 
help  to  create  an  environment  that  attracts  private  investment, 
and  that  means  jobs.  If  you  have  a  city  that  is  alive  and  movmg, 
you  can  bring  private  investment  in,  and  you  get  jobs.  And  that  is 
the  name  of  the  game.  .  r    j       i_  i 

We  want  the  flexibility  to  continue  to  use  CETA  funds,  to  help 
with  site  preparation,  public  infrastructure  improvements,  and 
loan  packaging,  all  toward  our  goal  of  facilitating  private  develop- 
ment, which  means  jobs. 

Incidentally,  this  approach  works.  If  you  are  able  to  set  up  the 
infrastructure  that  eases  the  entrance  of  new  industry,  they  come 
and  new  jobs  are  created. 

,For  the  past  7  years  we  have  been  using  our  community  as  the 
training  ground  for  our  unemployed,  and  the  payoff  is  tremendous. 
Our  unemployed  get  experience,  valuable  training,  and  develop 
pride  in  the  city  and  themselves.  In  exchange,  the  city  gets  visible 
and  lasting  improvements.  And  eventually  private  employers  get 
these  experienced,  well  trained,  motivated  workers,  and  the  incen- 
tive to  expand  and  grow  in  our  city.  So  CETA  has  been,  and 
continues  to  be,  a  very  vital  part  of  our  renaissance. 

CETA  is  an  economic  tool:  It  is  used  to  train  the  labor  force, 
support  economic  development  activities,  enhance  urban  livability, 
attract  new  private  investment,  increase  new  business  develop- 
ment. The  bottom  line  is  one  thing  called  jobs.  That  is  the  most 
important  part  of  what  we  are  concerned  with. 

I  have  been  asked  the  question:  What  would  you  do,  if  you  could, 
for  the  unemployed?  I  would  get  jobs  for  them.  There  are  40,000 
people  in  the  city  of  Baltimore  who  are  unemployed.  What  they 
need  more  than  anything  else,  are  jobs.  Now,  how  do  we  put  the 
unemployed  to  work?  There  are  a  number  of  ways  that  we  think  it 
can  be  done. 

One  is  tax  incentives  and  better  wage  subsidies  to  private  em- 
ployers. 

Another  is  good  education  and  training  programs  to  increase 
wgrk^f^productivity  to  meet  local  labor  market  needs. 
^    Another  is  economic  development  to  create  more  jobs  and  an- 
other it  better  job  information  and  matching  services. 

Those  are  some  of  the  goals  that  we  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to 
meet.  Again,  the  bottom  line,  of  course,  is  always  jobs. 

I  would  like  now  to  just  very  briefly  tell  you  what  we  would  like 
to  do  as  far  as  linking  CETA  and  the  private  sector. 

Ms.  Pines.  This  is  a  very  unrehearsed  show.  Senator  Quayle.  The 
mayor  told  me  about  this  in  the  car  coming  over. 

Senator  Quayue.  Those  are  usually  the  best  kind. 

Ms.  Pines.  I  hope  so. 

I  know  that  you  have  been  hearing  a  lot  of  testimony  today 
about  the  increased  role  of  the  private  sector.  We  feel  certainly 
that  the  spotlight  has  shifted  there.  We  have  given  a  lot  of  thought 
to  how  to  increase  their  role.  We  have  been  fortunate  in  Baltimore 
in  that  we  have  had  some  large-scale  demonstration  programs,  the 
most  important  being  the  youth  incentive  entitlement  prograni, 
that  allowed  us  to  experiment  with  new  ways  of  interfacing  with 
the  private  sector.  There  are  a  couple  of  things  we  have  found  lo 
work. 
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It  may  be  heresy  to  say»  but  we  think  that  we  have  been  overly 
cautious  in  the  kinds  of  subsidies  and  interface  that  we  have  had 
with  the  private  sector.  We  are  talking  about  training  people  who 
are,  as  you  have  heard  described  earlier,  largely  unemployable. 
The  private  sector  will  not  hire  them  unless  there  are  significant 
wage  offsets  or  they  arrive  at  the  gate  with  a  lot  of  advanced 
training. 

JVe-feel  that  OJT  is  an  excellent  training  strategy.  However,  we 
do  not  think  it  has  been  utilized  as  much  as  it  should  be  because  it 
has  been  too  restrictive.  A  50-percent  wage  offset  during  a  training 
period  is  simply  not  sufficient  to  encourage  the  private  sector  to 
hire  the  unemployable  or  the  structurally  unemployed.  I  know  you 
have  heard  other  similar  testimony  earlier  this  week  perhaps  from 
the  private  sector. 

Let  me  just  cite  an  example.  If  an  employer  has  to  pay  a  supervi- 
sor $10  or  $12  an  hour  to  supervise  one  or  two  new  untrained 
employees,  our  paying  that  employer  $1.75  or  $2  an  hour  as  half 
the  wage  offset  simply  is  not  worth  it  to  him.  He  is  paying  that 
supervisor.  That  supervisor  s  time  overseeing  the  trainees  is  all 
downtime  for  him.  So,  we  are  suggesting  that  you  look  very  seri- 
ously at  liberalizing  OJT.  The  payoff  on  OJT  is  terrific.  But  we 
simply  cannot  get  our  foot  in  the  door  with  that  kind  of  restriction 
on  the  oO-percent  wage  offset. 

We  are  suggesting  you  think  about  a  100-percent  subsidy  walking 
in  the  front  door  and  then  gradually  reducing  it  as  the  workers 
become  more  productive.  But  we  need  to  get  our  foot  in  the  door 
with  these  workers.  Once  employees  have  a  chance  to  look  at  these 
people,  they  find  they  are  really  not  so  terrible  after  all;  but  we 
have  got  to  have  a  lot  of  sweeteners  to  convince  employers  to  give 
them  a  chance. 

Senator  Quayle.  Would  this  be  direct  cash  payment  to  business? 

Ms.  Pines.  You  could  do  it  in  several  ways.  You  can  be  invoiced 
back  from  the  employer.  In  other  words,  he  can  invoice  us  for  the 
number  of  hours  the  people  have  been  in  training  and  then  we 
reimburse  him.  Or  what  we  did  with  the  youth  program  is  simply 
kept  workers  on  our  payroll  for  a  period  of  time  while  they  were 
outstationed  in  the  private  sector,  giving  the  emplo>er  a  chance  to 
train,  to  supervise,  and  to  look  them  over.  We  then  found  the 
takeup  rate  was  very  good.  But  getting  in  the  door  is  the  key- 
there  are  many  problems  with  putting  people  on  a  private  payroll, 
particularly  if  they  have  a  reputation  for  being  unstable  workers 
Employers  are  afraid  of  their  unemployment  insurance  exposure. 
They  are  afraid  of  their  workmen's  compensation  exposure.  They 
are  concerned  with  more  social  security  payments. 

But  by  keeping  trainees  on  a  public  payroll  and  outstationing 
them  for  a  period  of  time,  we  were  able  to  diminish  those  kinds  of 
impediments  and  negative  exposures  in  the  private  sector  and 
make  new  inroads.  I  think  at  one  point  we  had  a  thousand  kids 
outstationed  in  250  businesses,  something  that  we  would  have 
never  been  able  to  do  otherwise. 

There  are  really  two  kinds  of  approaches:  on-the-job  training  at  a 
higher  wage  subsidy  and  outstationing  people,  keeping  them  on 
public  payroll  for  a  long  audition. 
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I  know  TJTC  is  up  for  reenactment.  It  is  a  great  idea,  but  we 
think  it  needs  to  be  greatly  simplified.  Frankly,  I  thought  it  was 
going  to  be  the  greatest  manpower  strategy  that  ever  came  down 
the  pike.  I  was  surprised  it  did  not  take  off  more  than  it  did.  But  it 
was  too  complicated.  It  goes  through  too  many  hands,  too  many 
pieces  of  paper,  its  too  restrictive  in  terms  of  the  categories  of 
people  you  can  get  tax  credits  for.  Generally  we  need  to  simplify 
and  streamline  the  TJTC. 

But  I  do  think  that  all  of  this  should  be  looked  at  as  part  of  a 
package:  incentives,  subsidies,  liberalized  OJT.  This  is  one  way  of 
increasing  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector. 

Private  business  people  are  concerned.  We  have  gotten  their  ear 
now.  But  we  cannot  expect  them  to  take  up  all  of  the  slack  unless 
we  agree  to  pick  up  part  of  what  they  see  as  their  non recoverable 

^^nator  Quayle.  What  kind  of  success  have  you  had  in  place- 
ment where  you  have  kept  the  people  on  your  payroll  and  have  the 
on-the-job  training?  .  .      t  * 

Ms.  Pines.  I  was  afraid  you  were  going  to  ask  me  that,  so  1  got 
some  of  those  figures  yesterday. 

The  entitlement  program  is  tapering  down  and  is  going  to  end  in 
August.  We  looked  at  the  last  group  of  150  kids  that  are  coming 
out  in  this  last  quarter.  We  had  a  50-percent  takeup  rate  by  the 
employers  of  these  last  150  kids.  And  the  transition  effort  is  not  yet 
over.  I  think  we  will  have  even  more  placements. 

Senator  Quayle.  What  is  the  average  length  of  the  OJT? 

Ms.  Pines.  The  OJT  really  depends  on  the  occupation  that  you 
are  training  for. 

Senator  Quayle.  Yes,  I  realize  that.  .  ui  o 

Ms.  Pines.  It  can  be  anywhere  from,  I  would  say,  probably  6 
months  to  6  months.  It  depends.  The  more  complex  the  skill  the 
longer  the  period  of  subsidy.  We  are  constrained  by  this.  The 
dictionary  of  occupational  titles  lists  the  complexity  of  the  job  and 
the  amount  of  time  it  normally  takes  for  training.  We  cannot  sign 
a  contract  with  an  employer  that  subsidizes  wages  for  longer  than 
that  period  that  is  authorized. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  run  by  you  an  idea  by  that  came  up  in 
our  hearings  before.  I  think  they  were  from  South  Carolina.  It  was 
a  for-profit  corporation  that  dealt  with  training.  They  would  not 
get  reimbursed  until  the  people  were  actually  in  permanent  jobs.  I 
think  they  got  $1,000  or  $1,500  for  every  person  that  they  placed  on 

^''is^that  kind  of  a  concept  practical  at  all?  Have  you  heard  of  it? 

Ms.  Pines.  We  do  this  in  Baltimore.  We  have  something  we  call 
performance  contracts.  We  do  it  when,  for  example,  we  are  engag- 
ing contractor  to  train  someone  in  a  skill,  such  as  welding  or  word 
processing.  We  write  the  contract  so  that  the  full  payment  to  the 
vendor,  to  the  trainer,  is  not  complete  until  the  people  are  placed 
in  unsubsidized  jobs. 

It  sounds  like  you  are  going  to  get  100  percent  placement,  but 
you  must  realize  that  they  cannot  control  the  absolute  number  of 
jobs  in  the  private  sector,  but  performance  contracting  can  be  a 
terrific  motivater. 

Senator  Quayle.  Is  that  a  good  concept? 
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Ms.  Pines.  Yes.  it  is  an  excellent  concept.  What  we  are  concerned 
about  is  job  placement',  and  we  are  going  to  put  our  money  on  the 
final  payoff. 

Senator  Quayle.  Yes,  that  is  the  way  they  operate.  They  only 
operate  on  the  final  payoff.  They  had  a  lot  that  did  not  make  it 
that  far,  but  they  were  onlv  paid  on  

Ms.  Pines.  You  cannot  have  all  your  money  tied  to  final  place- 
ment because  then  your  contractor  may  have  a  serious  cash-flow 
problem.  During  the  whole  period  of  training,  he  may  have  no 
resources  with  which  to  pay  the  staff  and  to  meet  the  other  ex- 
penses of  running  a  training  program.  So,  you  would  be  dealing 
only  with  probably  the  wealtniest  firms,  and  I  do  not  know  if  even 
they  would  want  to  put  all  their  money  up  front.  Depending  on  the 
program  model,  final  outcome  could  be  9  months  or  a  year  down 
the  line.  So  instead,  we  staler  the  payments  in  our  performance 
contracts  based  on  achieving  certain  other  benchmarks,  for  exam- 
ple, keeping  people  in  the  program,  achieving  certain  competencies. 
And  then  the  last  payment  is  on  final  job  placement.  But  if  you 
hold  up  all  your  money  until  the  end,  you  could  have  serious  cash- 
flow problems  wivi*  your  contractors. 

I  think  of  concern  to  all  of  us  in  the  system  around  the  country 
is  .the  way  in  which  the  money,  the  much-reduced  pot  is  going  to  be 
divided  under  any  kind  of  reauthorization.  This  has  great  implica- 
tions politically  and  we  do  not  underestimate  the  political  problems 
here  at  all. 

And  I  am  not  even  sure,  as  the  council  member  said  before 
whether  he  was  speaking  with  the  official  position  of  NLC,  I  am 
not  sure  that  we  are  cpeaking  with  the  official  position  o**  USCM 
here. 

I  would  urge  this  committee  to  think  seriously  about  some  geo- 
graphic targeting  of  these  resources.  With  a  smaller  pie,  we  are 
just  not  convinced  that  every  jurisdiction,  rich  and  poor,  should  be 
getting  a  slice.  I  think  that  you  are  going  to  have  to  make  some 
very  tough  decisions  about  where  you  are  going  to  get  the  biggest 
payoff  and  where  the  greatest  need  is.  We  would  suggest  that  you 
target  this  money  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Obviously,  we  feel  strongly  about  going  directly  to  the  local  level, 
and  you  will  hear  a  lot  more  from  Mayor  Schaefer  about  that  issue. 

One  alternative— and  we  were  interested  to  hear  council  member 
Harrell  mention  this— we  operate  a  consortium  in  the  Baltimore 
area.  That  consists  of  the  entire  metropolitan  labor  market.  We 
suggest  that,  as  an  alternative  to  State  funding,  and  if  you  are 
moving  away  from  funding  individual  localities,  that  you  consider 
the  efficiency  and  the  good  sense  it  really  makes  to  go  directly  to 
labor  markets  and  to  begin  to  fund  an  SMSA,  giving  one  local 
jurisdiction  the  administrative  responsibility.  You  have  got  to  hold 
some  elected  officials  responsible. 

TherQ>  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why  this  makes  sense.  First  of  all, 
from  the  private  sector  viewpoint  it  makes  eminent  sense.  They 
\iire  their.>  workers  without  r^ard  to  which  political  jurisdictions 
tfiey  live  in^iThey  are  not  just  looking  for  workers  from  Baltimore 
City,  Anne  Arundel  County,  or  Howard  County.  They  are  looking 
for  people  within  an  easy  commute.  Easy  commutes  these  days 
crisscross  political  jurisdictions. 
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Consortia  also  make  a  lot  of  sense  in  tei*ms  of  skill  shortages.  If 
th*e  is  a  skill  shortage,  for  example,  of  welders  in  the  Baltimore 
metropolitan  area  and  we  did  not  have  a  consortium,  we  could 
have  five  welding  training  programs  with  five  contracts  possibly 
written  to  one  vendor  and  pay  five  administrative  cost  overheads. 
So,  it  makes  an  awful  lot  of  sense  from  the  private  sector's  point  of 
view  to  deal  with  the  labor  market  needs  in  terms  of  skill  short- 
ages, and  in  terms  of  saving  administrative  money  to  run  this 
grant  on  a  labor  market  basis. 

We  urge  you  to  think  very  seriously  about  targeting  the  money 
and  giving  it  to  those  areas  of  greatest  need. 

Mayor  Schaefer.  The  most  important  thing  is  to  target  the 
money  to  areas  of  need.  I  understand  the  political  implications  of 
saying  you  cannot  give  something  to  a  rich  subdivisiort  because 
they  are  rich.  I  understand  that.  What  has  happened  in  our  State 
is  that  they  are  withdrawing  funds  from  the  city  in  proportion  to 
its  relative  population.  But  we  still  have  most  of  the  disadvantaged, 
most  of  the  unemployed,  most  of  the  youth  in  the  cities,  50  percent 
of  the  black  youths  in  the  city  are  unemployed.  While  you  take  a 
proportionate  share  from  all  the  subdivisions,  you  should  give  more 
to  an  area  of  need. 

I  cannot  seem  to  get  that  point  over.  When  you  take  away  from 
the  unemployed  black  in  the  city,  he  does  not  disappear;  he  is  still 
there.  If  you  take  away  from  unemployed  in  other  areas  where 
there  are  greater  opportunities  for  employment,  it  does  not  have 
the  same  impact.  So,  targeting  to  areas  of  need  is  one  of  the  key 
points  to  successful  manpower  training. 

Now  this  issue  is  a  tough  one.  I  heard  Governor  Romero-Barcelo. 
Incidentally,  he  was  a  mayor  before,  and  when  he  was  a  mayor,  he 
said  don't  go  to  the  State.  Now  he's  a  Governor  and  he  says  go  to 
the  State. 

Senator  Quayle.  Has  he  been  enlightened  or  not? 

Mayor  Schaefer.  No,  he  has  lost  the  enlightenment.  [Laughter  ] 

I  worry  about  the  block  grants  under  certain  circumstances. 
What  happens  if  a  State  forces  urban-rural  confrontation  in  the 
State  legislature.  Baltimore  City,  at  one  time,  had  a  population  of  a 
million;  we  are  787,000  now.  The  counties  are  beginning  to  have 
much  more  strength  in  the  legislature.  It  is  the  city  versus  the 
counties.  We  still  have  the  concentration  of  the  poor  of  the  city  and 
the  other  counties  ^re  very  willing  to  accept  that.  But  if  they  are 
willing  to  let  the^poor  stay  in  the  city,  then,  they  ought  to  be 
equally  happy  about  giving  us  additional  resources  to  deal  with  the 
associated  problems. 

So,  if  it  goes  to  the  State,  confrontations  between  rural  and 
.urban  areas  will  result,  and  we  will  come  out  second  best. 

Another  block  grant  issue  is  the  historic  insensitivity  of  State 
governments  to  .urban  needs.  We  do  not  like  to  talk  about  things 
like  this,  but  it  does  actually  occur.  Many  State  government  people 
have  never  walked  around  and  seen  the  poor.  They  talk  about  it 
but  they  have  never  walked  the  alleys  and  seen  the  unemployed 
person.  They  have  not  seen  a  person  in  real  need.  They  have  not 
seen  senior  citizens  who  need  some  additional  funds.  That  insensi- 
tivity inherent  to  the  block  grant  worries  me. 


Block  grants  will  also  increase  administrative  costs  and  redtape 
That  will  happen.  At  least  10  percent  will  be  siphoned  off  by  the 
State  when  the  money  comes  down  and  we  may  get  the  remainder. 
If  all  the  block  grants  go  through  the  State,  ^0  percent  plus  15 
percent  could  be  siphoned  off  by  the  State  for  administrative  costs. 
So,  we  will  get  about  75  percent  of  what  is  left.  That  will  happen. 
They  will  build  up  a  bureaucracy  on  the  State  level.  And  they  are 
bne  more  step  away  from  people,  one  step  away  from  people. 

For  instance,  we  have  a  camp  called  Camp  Concern  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore.  The  camp  s  budget  was  recently  reduced  because  it  was 
not  a  statewide  program.  We  know'  it  is  a  good  program  in  the  city 
because  it  takes  care  of  about  4,000  or  5,000  black  youngsters  who 
would  otherwise  never  have  the  opportunity  for  a  camping  experi- 
ence. Camping  is  an  important  part  of  every  youth's  life.  But  the 
State  cut  the  program  because  it  was  not  a  statewide  program. 

This  is  what  I  have  been  talking  about,  insensitivity  and  higher 
administrative  costs.  Money  will  be  siphoned  off  from  the  areas  of 
need.  That  is  why  there  must  be  some  statement  in  the  legislation 
that  says  States  may  take  only  4  percent  for  administrative  costs 
and  not,  as  the  present  administration  bills  say  in  many  instances, 
that  there  is  no  restriction  on  administrative  costs.  I  worry  very 
much  about  this  possibility. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  think  that  the  latest  version  adopted  talks 
about  10  percent. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  question  on  that  because  I  think  it  is  very 
important  and  very  fundamental  to  this  whole  block  grant  concept 
Would  you  prefer  to  deal  with  the  bureaucracy  in  Washington  than 
the  bureaucracy  in  Annapolis? 

Mayor  Schaefer.  Yes,  absolutely. 

Senator  Quayle.  Is  that  the  case  of  all  mayors? 

Mayor  Schaefer.  I  do  not  know. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  the  case  with  the 
mayors  I  know  in  Indiana,  Sure,  they  do  not  particularly  like  going 
to  the  State.  But,  if  you  give  them  a  choice  of  dealing  with 
Indianapolis  or  Washington,  they  will  take  Indianapolis  almost 
every  time. 

Mayor  Schaefer.  Let  me  tell  you  a  little  bit  about  Washington 
You  know,  you  all  get  a  bad  rap. 
Senator  Quayle.  Go  ahead. 

Mayor  Schaefer.  Let  me  try  to  put  it  into  perspective  when  I 
said  come  to  Baltimore.  I  am  proud  of  what  we  have  done  with 
Federal  funds.  I  cannot  seem  to  get  this  over  to  Senators  and 
Congressmen.  But  if  you  could  see  how  well  we  utilized  the  Federal 
funds,  if  you  could  see  the  manpower  programs  that  we  have,  you 
would  be  pleased.  Public  service  employment  was  not  a  bad  name 
in  Baltimore  city.  It  worked.  It  worked.  And  this  has  been  proved 
by  the  recent  Johns  Hopkins  University  study  that  showed  that  the 
public  service  employees,  the  CETA  employees  in  our  city,  in  our 
area,  not  only  got  jobs,  they  got  better  jobs.  And  these  same  results 
are  shown  in  the  Labor  Department's  own  continuous  longitudinal 
manpower  survey.  Public  service  employment  programs  worked! 

Our  relationship  with  Washington  has  been  a  good  one.  We  have 
worked  hard.  Marion  has  some  very  fine  contacts  with  the  people 
in  the  Labor  Department.  They've  seen  the  successes  in  Baltimore 
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What  we  need  is  a  little  bit  more  flexibility  on  what  we  can  do. 
But  if  you  go  through  the  State,  I  know  exactly  what  will  happen. 
They  will  have  to  siphon  off  money  for  administrative  expenses- 
money  that  could  be  invested  in  training  programs.  They  will 
distribute  the  money  in  every  subdivision  because  the  Governor 
feels  he  has  to  do  it.  He  has  to  do  it.  I  like  the  Governor;  he  is  a 
nice  man. 

Senator  Qu A YLK.  Be  careful.  Mayors  become  Governors.  You  may 
be  sorry  for  all  of  these  things  you  are  saying. 

,  Mayor  Schaefer.  You  know,  I  get  accused  of  this,  that  what  Tm  \ 
trying  to  say  is  political.  But  this  is  very  serious  with  me.  Tm  not 
trying  to  put  the  Governor  on  the  spot  or  anyone  else  on  the  spot, 
but  I  just  know  what  happens,  It  has  happened  before  and  it  is 
happening  now.  They  take  our  money.  When  I  say  our  money,  our 
money  is  the  money  for  the  poor,  the  underprivileged,  the  people 
that  need  the  jobs. 

Look  at  a  city  like  ours  where  all  around  it  are  affluent  counties, 
they  are  fine,  they  are  in  great  shape.  Their  tax  rate  is  one-half  of 
ours.  They  have  no  public  housing  or  at  least  very  little  public 
housing.  Their  unemployment  problem  is  not  the  same  as  ours.  The 
concentration  of  unemployed  blacks  is  in  the  city.  The  insensitivity 
to  our  problems  will  be  a  disaster.  We  can  deal  with  Washington 
because  I  think  you  better  understand  our  problems. 

Our  programs  work.  We  make  them  work.  That  is  why  we  say 
come  on  over  and  let  us  show  you  how  your  Federal  funds  are 
used.  If  we  can't  show  you  the  accountability  and  how  the  funds 
are  used,  then  I  would  say:  fine,  give  it  to  the  State,  because  \ye 
don't  know  how  to  run  the  program.  But  we  know  how  to  run  it. 
You  should  not  allow  our  money  to  be  siphoned  off  for  the  State 
administration.  They'll  set  our  priorities  from  Annapolis.  They  do 
not  understand  what  the  problems  are  in  the  city.  They  say:  well, 
you  know,  **you've  got  most  of  the  money  now,  so  we  have  to  take  a 
proportionate  share  from  you."  That  is  not  right,  not  with  a  subdi- 
vision that  needs  the  money.  I  worry  about  that. 

So  I  am  for  block  grants,  but  the  flexibility  should  be  given  to 
Marion.  Marion  should  be  accountable  to  you  or  to  the  Governor. 
The  flexibility  needed  to  run  successful  programs  must  be  ours. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  think  inherent  in  the  block  grant  concept  is  to 
try  to  Rand  the  decisionmaking  process  to  people  like  Marion. 

Mayor  Schaefer.  But  it  will  not  go  to  her.  Senator,  it  will  not  go 
to  her.  The  President  was  a  great  Governor.  In  his  State  it  might 
have  worked,  and,  as  a  Governor  ' he  might  have  been  able  to  do 
this.  As  a  practical  matter,  take  it  from  a  working  mayor— I  have 
not  heard  a  mayor  yet  that  said:  ''give  the  money  to  the  State  and 
weMl  be  in  good  shape  **  It  does  "not  work  that  way.  The  State 
legislature  will  have  a  hearing  and  thev  will  make  the  decision  for 
us.  We  vvill  not  have  the  flexibility.  They  will  tell  us  what  to  do. 

They  do  not  understand  the  problems  of  the  poor,  unemployed 
blacks.  And  that  is  what  I  am  so  worried  about. 
'  On  accountability,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  account  to  the  State 
or  anybody  else.  But— give  us  the  flexibility. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  think  everybody  agrees  on  accountability.  I 
think  that  that  is  one  of  the  keys  on  which  we  will  have  bipartisan 
support.  The  question  is  whether  there  is  going  to  be  control  here 
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in  Washington  or  whether  it  is  going  to  be  controlbd  by  the  SiixU^  - 
At  leak  right  now  the  momentum  is  building  in  the  direction  to 
build  more  of  the  partnership  with  the  States  and  let  them  make 
many  more  of  the  decisions  and  determinations  rather  than  having 
those  decisions  made  out  here  in  Washington.  That  was  inherent  in 
what  this  administration,  this  President  campaigned  on  I  know  he 
did  not  carry  Maryland,  but  still  that  is  inherent  in  the  whole 
concept.  .„ 

Mayor  Schaefer.  But  if  we  can  show  you  it  is  wrong,  if  we  can 
show  you  why.  This  message  comes  through  loud  and  clear  from  us 
on  every  occasion.  I  understand  party  discipline  and  I  am  for  it  I 
am  for  the  basic  principles  that  the  President  has  and  1  share  his 

goals.  .  . 

We  are  perfectly  willing  to  work  with  what  we  have  We  are  now 
trying  to  decide  what  are  the  best  and  most  valuable  services  for 
the  people.  And  I  can  tell  you  the  Governor  is  a  far  step  away  from 
the  actual  peqple.  When  the  State  head  of  social  services  makes 
policy  and  says,  we  are  going  to  cut  your  money  out  on  a  program 
that  we  know  is  important,  there  is  insensitivity.  I  think  the 
money  has  got  to  come  directly  to  us. 

Senator  Quayi-E.  I  would  say  if  it  does  not  work  then  we  will 
have  to  change  our  mind.  But  what  I  would  like  to  add  for  the 
record  is  that  the  delivery  of  services  in  this  country— maybe  there 
are  exceptions,  there  are  many  fine  programs  and  many  fine  exam- 
ples that  we  can  point  to,  but,  overall,  the  delivery  of  services,  of 
human  services  in  this  country  has  been  very  poor  There  should 
be  a  great  amount  of  improvement  on  the  delivery  of  social  serv- 
ices and  human  services  in  this  country.  The  question  is  how  are 
we  going  to  improve  that. 

The  concept  of  transferring  the  decisionmaking  policy  back  to 
the  States  and  local  communities  is  a  way  that  man>  people  think 
is  the  way  to  improve  the  delivery  of  the  human  services  programs 
This  IS  an  ongoing  argument.  The  problem  is  that  in  the  past  the 
performance  has  not.  been  to  the  degree  of  satisfaction  that  it 
should  be.  That  is  probably  a  fairly  universal  opinion. 
Mayor  Schaep'er.  Senator,  you  are  a  Senator  and  I  am  only  a 

mayor.  But  I  can  tell  ybu  

Senator  Quayle.  You  are  much  higher  than  L 
Mayor  Schaefer.  Oh^  no.  You  make  the  decisions  and  you  will 
affect  the  lives  of  everyone  in  our  city.  You  really  are. 

I  do  not  agree  with  your  analysis.  You  see,  there  is  a  common 
consensus  that  public  service  employment  did  not  work  I  can  show 
you  it  did  work,  but  nobody  will  listen  to  just  a  little  mayor  from 
Baltimore  who  tells  you  that  the  programs  worked  Why  not  take 
our  program,  why  not  come  down  and  see  the  success  that  we  had 
rather  than  saying  that  just  because  some  programs  did  not  work 
someplace  else  we  are  going  to  change  the  whole  syst^^^  We  had  a 
working  system,  a  working  system. 

Senator  Quayle,  I  do  not  think  anyone  is  saying  tha't  public 
service  employment  per  se  did  not  work.  I  think  what  we  are 
questioning  is,  should  the  Federal  Government  be  involved  in 
public  service  employment,  period.  I  do  not  think  that  it  did  not 
work  or  was  a  failure.  My  question  is  from  a  philosophical  basis* 
what  is  the  Federal  Government  doing  in  public  service  employ- 
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ment  anyway?  I  a^ree  it  probably  worked  in  Baltimore.  I  know* 
cases  in  Indiana.  Fort  Wayne,  and  Indianapolis,  that  worked  But 
the  question  is.  should  the  Federal  Government  be  involved  in  it. 
not  whether  it  worked  or  not. 

Mayor  Schaefer.  Let  s  assume  you  are  right  and  public  service 
employment  is  over.  I  assume  it  .is  dead.  Fine,  but  you  have  a 
chaqce  now  not  to  saddle  us  with  an  administrative  loss  of  funds 
and  with  inflexible  programs.  I  ivill  tell  you  now.  put  in  the  legisla- 
tion that  the  money  is  to  go  to  areas  of  need— I  will  settle  for  that. 
If  you  put  in  the  legislation  a  4-  to  lO-percent  cap  on  administra- 
tive costs  and  build  in  a  formula  that  says  the  money  must  go  to 
areas  of  need  rather  than  a  general  distribution,  then  we  will  be 
fine;  we  cpn  do  it.  .  ' 

Senator  Quayle.  I  can  reasonably  assure  you  that  we  are  going 
to  try  to  make  sure  that  that  administrative  cost  is  fairly  low.  We 
certainly  do  not  want  to  engage  in  transferring  one  inefficient 
bureaucracy  to  another. 

The  flexibility,  I  think,  is  a  key  word  in  developing  a  program 
that  is  going  to  work.  I  am  for  it.  and  I  think  everybody  else  is  for 
it.  How  we  adopt  that  flexibility  is  a  consensus  that  we  must  decide 
and  build  upon. 

Mayor  Schakkeh.  Let  me  make  one  more  plea.  Build  into  it 
**areas  of  need."  Please,  just  put  that  one  little  clayse  in*  ''areas  of 
need."  Certain  counties  around  our  city  are  so  wealthy  that  the  tax 
rate  is  $1.60.  and  aurs  is  almost  $(>.  They  need  some  of  these 
programs  like  I  need  seven  heads.  Just  build  in  the  words  areas  of 
need  so  that  the  poorer  areas  are  protected.  I  can  live  with  that 
and  hope  that  the  Governor  and  the  rest  of  the  State  will  under- 
stand that  there  must  be  a  special  concentration  of  resources  in  a 
city^like  Baltimore,  where  the  poor  are.  You  know,  if  I  could  pick 
up  the  poor  and  distribute  them  all  over  the  State,  that  would  be 
one  thing.  And  if  we  could  pick  up  public  housing  and  say:  every- 
one take  a  proportionate  share  of  public  housing,  that  would  be  one 
thing.  But  it  does  not  happen  that  way.  For  years,  we  have  heard: 
build  the  public  housing  in  the  city  of  Baltimore,  keep  the  poor  in 
the  city  of  Baltimore.  But  we  need  the  resources. 

Just  ''area  of  need.**  and  I'm  set. 

Next,  are  the  keys  to  success.  We  need  a  stable  national  commit- 
ment, one  that  will  avoid  new  programs  and  policies  every  year; 
one  that  will  provide  a  single,  stable  source  of  money  instead  of 
several  different  sources  each  year.  We  need  a  commitment  so  we 
•will  know  what  direction  we  are  moving  in,  and  Marion  will  know 
how  she  is  going  to  manage  the  programs. 

I  keep  talking  about  local  control,  where  we  call  the  shots  but 
are  accountable  to  the  State  or  Federal  Government.  Flexibility, 
we  need  to  be  able  to  move.  If  the  lines  are  so  drawn  that  we  have 
no  llexibility  and  we  are  forced  to  stay  within  certain  restrictive 
guidelines,  then  we  cannot  move  and  manage  pur  programs  effec- 
tively. 

Of  course,  we  want  to  be  held  accountable,  we  want  to  ccount.  I 
do  not  want  you  to  give  us  money  if  you  cannot  come  to  Baltimore 
and  see  where  it  goes.  Accountability  is  very  important  ^is  far  as 
we  are  concerned. 

sic 
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Ms.  PiSKS.  With  all  the  talk  about  block  ^nants.  we  have  been 
trying  to  figure  out  an  approach  to  suggest  to  you  We  need  to 
simplify  this  maze  that  we  now  havQ  in  CETA  legislation.  The 
mayor  Yeels  very  strongly  about  the  link  between  job  creation  and 
training.  Economic  development  activities  are  extremely  impor- 
tant. '      cularly  in  areas  like  ours. 

In  ituewing  history,  we  found  the  old  ARA,  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Act,  of  the  19()0  s  that  did  link  economic  development  and  job 
training.  We  would  like  to  suggest  to  this  committee  that  you  begin 
to  think  about  that  same  linkage  again  during  the  reauthorization 
proceedings.  Think  aboOt  a  title  to  fund  economic  development 
activities,  another  title  for  adult  training  that  would  begin  to  im- 
prove the  productivity  of  adult  workers,  and  a  third  title  for  youth 
employability  development. 

We  commend  this  committee  for  its  continued  interest  and  sup- 
port of  a  separatj^  title  for  youth  because  we  feel  very  strongly  that 
youths  present  a  different  set  of  problems. 

The  way  you  could  leverage  the  economic  development  funds  is 
by  requiring  that  a  percentage  of  the  jobs  that  are  created  in  any 
kind  of  economic  development  investment  be  reserved  for  the 
people  who  are  eligible  for  the  other  titles  of  training  For  example, 
we  are  dealing  now  with  a  foundry,  trying  to  pursuade  them  to 
locate  in  the  city  of  Baltimore.  We  are  hoping  to  offer  them  low- 
interest  loans.  But  the  quid  pro  quo  for  their  getting  a  low-interest 
loan  and  locating  in  the  city  will  be  that  oO  percent  of  the  people 
that  they  are  going  to  hire  are  going  to  be  CETA-eligible  We  are 
.leveraging  their  investment,  and  at  the  same  tin:ie.  and  making 
sure  that  the  jobs  being  created  as  a  result  are  going  to  go  to  the 
people  who  need  the  jobs  the  most.  The  best  way  to  do  this,  though, 
is  to  formalize  the  linkage  in  one  piece  of  legislation. 

The  actual  percent  of  the  new  jobs  that  might  be  reserved  for  the 
trainees  should  vary  upon  the  economic  health  of  the  community 
This  is  the  necessary  flexibility  that  we  have  been  talking  about 

Senator  Quaylk.  Do  you  have  written  details  on  this  kind  of  a 
concept,  this  kind  of  a  plan? 

Ms.  Pines.  It  is  in  the  mayor's  testimony,  but  we  would  be  glad 
to  discuss  it  more  with  you. 

Senator  Quaylk  This  is  what  we  are  interested  in.  We  are  not  at 
the  formative  stage  r)ow.  We  are  really  just  gathering  facts  via  the 
hearing  process.  These  types  of  concepts  of  what  you  think  would 
be  workable  is  precisely  what  we  are  going  to  be  very  interested  in. 

Ms.  Pines.  We  are  trying  to  work  this  out  at  the  local  level. 
Informally,  the  mayors  economic  development  council  and  our 
office  work  very  closely  together.  Any  time  an  industrial  revenue 
bond  is  issued  to  a  company,  we  are  invited  to  the  hearing  to  talk 
about  what  the  emplo>ment  plans  of  the  companies  financed  by 
the  bonds  are  going  to  be.  I  think  many  communities  are  beginning 
to  move  in  this  direction.  The  time  has  come  to  formalize  the 
linkage.  1 

Senator  Quaylk.  I  think  it  should  be  given  very  serious  consider- 
ation. I  really  do.  That  is  why  I  would  be  glad  to  get  more  details. 

Ms.  Pines.  We  also  strongly  emphasize  that  youth  not  be  lumped 
intp  a  catchall  training  kind  of  a  grant.  Their  needs  are  very 
different.  The  strategies  to  improve  the  employability  of  kids  are 
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ju&t  \er\  diffVivnt  from  those  for  adults  Many  of  them  are  not 
read\  to  inio  occupational  training.  Twent>  percent  of  the  kids 
in  o'lr  entitlement  program  last  summer  who  were  high  school 
graduates  were  still  reading  below  the  fifth  grade  level.  That 
means  we  had  to  give  them  a  lot  of  additional  educ^itional  training 
before  we  could  even  think  about  getting  them  a  job. 

\Vt  arc  experimenting  with  man>  kinds  of  alternative  education 
programb.  from  computerized  learning  to  individualized  learning 
We  have  eight  different  kinds  of  alternative  educatflfh  models. 

The  youth  and  adult  strategies  are  very  different.  If  kids  are 
lumped  into  one  block  grant  with  adults,  there  is  going  to  be  a  very 
notiproductive  competition  for  a  very  limited  number  of  opportuni- 
ties So.  we  urge  you  to  think  along  these  lines. 

I  think  there  is  one  other  thing  that  nobody  seems  to  be  talking 
about,  but  it  is  a  very  important  national  responsibility.  That  is, 
what  do  we  expect  out  of  this  whole  employment  and  training 
svstem.  Perhaps  one  of  the  reasons  it  has  gotten  its  lumps  is 
because  tver>bod>  expected  something  else  and  nobody  found  what 
thev  wanted.  So,  everyone  had  lots  of  room  to  criticize.  ^ 

V\e  would  urge  this  committee  to  define  what  it  is  you  expect 
fronr these  programs  in  terms  of  outcomes  or  outputs  A  very 
convenient  outcome  is  job  placement.  A  veiy  convenient  one  is  job 
retention  A  ver>  convenient  one  is  cost  effectiveness,  or  the  cost 
per  job.  But  we  urge  you  to  look  behind  the  numbers.  If  we  only 
trained  the  most  emplo>able  unemployed  and  give  them  a  2-week 
program  in  how  to  get  a  job,  how  to  approach  an  employer,  how  to 
conduut  >ourself  in  an  interview,  then  we  will  have  high  placement 
rate.*?  at  ver>  low  cost  and  look  like  a  smashing  success.  But  that  is 
not  what  this  money  is  intended  to  do.  So,  I  think  it  is  very 
important  to  look  behind  the  numbers  and  see  who  is  being  served, 
what  kind  of  qualit>  training  is  being  provided^  and  what  the 
health  of  the  local  economy  is.  You  should  ha^'e  much  higher 
expectations  of  j^b  placement  in  Houtston  than  we^Jo  in  Baltimore 
You  are  comparing  a  2..";-percent  unemployment  rate  to  a  lO-per- 
cent  unemplo>ment  rate.  So  just  looking  at  job  placements  aiid 
comparing  them  across  the  country  may  give  you  a  very  distorted 
view.  We  urge  you  to  look  at  the  things  that  are  going  to  affect 
those  numbecs  and  to  weigh  them  in  your  considerations. 

Senator  Quayle.  Given  this  day  of  limited  Federal  resources, 
where  should  the  emphasis  be  on  CETA— on  training  and  employ- 
ment. Who  should  )t  go  to?  Should  it  go  to  the  structurally  unem- 
ploved?  Should  our  emphasis  be  on  the  lack  of  skilled  personnel. 
Where  bhould  our  major  emphasis  be  in  the  Federal  employment 
and  training  system? 

Ms  PfNKS.  I  think  it  has  to  remain,  in  the  main,  with  the 
btructurall}  unemployed.  Speaking  personally,  I  am  not  sure  it 
should  sta>  there  exclusively  because  it  tends  to  negatively  label 
ever>body  v;ho  goes  through  a  CETA  program.  I  think  this  is 
something  to  be  considered,  particularly  if  we  are  trying  to  sell  this 
product  to  the  private  sector  If  we  are  selling  people  who  have  a 
loser  label  on  themselves,  it  is  much  harder  to  sell.  We  would 
rather  offer  people  w|io  are  unskilled  but  motivated,  ratl.ei  than 
saying  these  are  the  structurally  unemployed. 
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In  other  words^  we  are  trying  to  train  productive  workers  I 
think  the  concentration  of  our  resources  should  ^^o  to  those  people 
who  do  not  have  access  to  the  labor  market  now  and  to  get  them 
ready  for  that  labor  market.  But  I  think  some  funds  should  be 
reserved  for  people  who  need  retraining  and  upgrading  and  other 
similar  services. 

Mayor  Schaefer.  My  final  request  is  keep  it  simple  That  is  the 
most  important  thing  t?o  I  can  understand  the  legislation  when  it  is 
written.  Spell  out  the  goals,  define  the  performance  mea^jures,  and 
let  us  at  the  local  level  run  quality  programs.  Hold  us  accountable 
Shift  the  focus  to  jobs  and  quality  training. 

You  know,  we  started  off  with  one  thing,  the  word  jobs  And  we 
end  with  jobs. 

To  summarize  very  briefly,  we  want  to  involve  the  private  sector 
But  it  is  not  that  easy  to  involve  the  private  sector*  you  can't  just 
snap  your  fingers  and  all  of  a  sudden  the  private  sector  is  going  to 
pick  up.  We  have  learned  that  already. 

Train  people  for  jobs.  Motivate  people  for  jobs  Move  them  out  of 
the  public  sector  into  the  private  sector  just  as  fast  as  >ou  possiblv 
can.  Make  it  a  very  simple  program.  Set  the  standards  and  the 
goals  which  you  want  us  to  accomplish.  Hold  us  accountable  Let  us 
have  the  flexibility  and  we  can  do  it. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mayor  Schaefer  follows:] 

Prkparki)  Statk.mk.s'T  Of  Mayor  William  Donald  StuAKhMt 

Ma>ur  S<  IIAEFKR  Thib  past  vt-ar.  I  feui  Ukv  I  have  been  cunimutin^  to  VVashinKlon 
to  tell  Cun^resb  how  grateful  I  am  fur  Federal  assibtaiiLe  and  tii  talk  iibuut  Balti- 
mure  »  past  suLcesbful  experienLeh  with  Federal  pro^'riini.^  like  CKTA.  I'DAU,  KI).\ 
Todav.  m>  emphasis  is  different  I  want  tu  talk  abuut  the  future -and  ctitiLal  tu 
that  future  is  a  national  cunimitnient  tu  the  Lontinuatiun  uf  niaiipuwer  training 
prugrams  delivered  and  managed  at  the  local  level  Bv  wurking  tugither.  and  bv 
listening  to  each  uther,  I  hupe  we  can  shape  an  even  more  useful  role  fur  ciiijjiov 
aient  and  training  programs  in  the  economic  agenda  qf  the  li^NOV, 

There  are  nian>  issues  tu  discuss  and  I  want  to  cunimend  this  cunimittee  iui 
focusing  the  hearings  around  a  verv  thoughtful  set  of  basic  poliLv  questions 

At  the  top  of  m>  recommendations  for  a  new  legislative  apprOiieh  i>  to  -^top 
thinking  of  CKTA  as  a  social  prugram  and  begin  tu  r^cugnue  u  for  what  it  hhuuld 
be— a  powerful  ecunomic  tooL  a  tool  that  i»  used  to  train  our  labor  force  And  an 
economic  tooL  it's  natural  allies  are  economic  development  aLtivities.  so  important 
tcran  old  tut  reviving  city  like  Baltimore 

We  want  anfi  need  the  nexibilit>  to  continue  to  use  CKTA  funds  to  improve  the 
livaOiht>  of  our  cit>.  because  improving  livabilit>  is  not  nierel>  cosmetic  We  have 
learned  that  wider  walks,  trees,  benches,  museums,  music,  and  .irt  .ill  help  tu  create 
the  environment  that  attracts  new  private  investm^^nt— and  new  private  investment 
means  jobs 

We  want  and  need  the  flexibility  to  use  CETA  funds  to  help  us  with  our  program 
of  business  incentives  such  as  site  preparation  and  public  infr.istructure  improve- 
ments—like utilities,  roads  and  sewers,  and  loan  packaging— all  toward  our  goal  o^ 
increasing  new  business  development  -and  new  business  development  means  Jobs 

This  approach  to  training  ma>  soui.d  somewhat  unorthodox  to  you  But  we  have 
tried  this  and  it  works  We  are  using  community  needs  as  a  partial  training  ground 
for  our  unemployed  and  the  payoff  a  tremendous  Our  unemployed  get  experience 
and  trainihg  and  develop  pride  in  our  city  and  themselves  Our  city  gets  lasting 
improvementb  Private  employers  get  experienced,  well  trained,  motivated  workers 
and  the  incentive  to  expand  ard  grow  in  our  city  So  CETA  has  been  and  can 
continue  to  be  a  vital  part  of  our  renaissance 

There  are  40,000  people  without  jobs  m  the  city  of  Baltimore  When  I  am  asked 
what  the  goal  of  an  employment  and  tr«Aihing  program  should  be.  I  answer  To  put 
those  4U.(KH)  people  to  work'  How''  From  our  experience,  we  recommend  A  combina 
tion  of  tax  incentives  and  wage  subsidies  to  employers  who  agree  to  hire  these 
workers,  education  and  training  programs  that  are  carefully  designed  to  increase 
worker  productivity  and  marketability  for  local  labor  maiket  needs,  economic  devel 
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opment  activities  that  help  us  HKreast-  the  total  number  of  available  jobs,  improving 
the  access  to  those  jobs  for  the  unemplo>ed  b>  proMding  better  job  information  and 
matching  ser\'ices.  ,  ,  .  , 

A  stable,  adequately  funded  Federal  employment  and  training  policy  can  help 
revitalize  America's  cities,  increase  workers'  productivity  and  help  our  private 
sector  expand  ,  ,  .  . 

The  spotlight  has  turned  to  the  private  sector  I  think  we  have  been  too  cautious 
and  too  restrictive  in  dealing  with  the  private  sector  under  current  CETA  legisla- 
tion Our  experience  with  on-the-job  training  contracts,  for  example,  tells  us  that  in 
many  cases,  a  oO  percent  offset  for  trainee  wages  is  simply  inadequate  In  certam 
occupations,  high-paid  supervisors  must  spend  almost  all  their  time  training  inexpe- 
rienced new  workers— and  the  SI  75  or  $2  per  hour  partial  wage  offset  we  offer  the 
emplover  is  absolutely  inadequate  We  want  to  expand  OJT  To  do  it  right,  we  ought 
to  consider  starting  with  100  percent  wage  subsidies  that  gradually  reduce  as 
trainees  become  prwiuctjve  Our  important  objective  must  be  to  get  our  foot  in  the 
door  with  private  employers  so  they  can  take  a  look  at  these  unemployed  workers 
without  undue  bureaucratic  barriers  Our  experience  with  the  youth  entitlement 
program  demonstrated— dramatically— that  an  initial  full  wage  subsidy  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  opened  opportunities  and  jobs  in  unprecedented  numbers  So  I  urge  you 
to  liberalize  private  sector  incentives  and  subsidies  when  drafting  new  legislation 
I  have  another  recommendation  that  concerns  the  distribution  and  allocation  of 
scarcer  funds  m  the  years  ahead.  With  a  smaller  pie.  it  is  time  to  reexamine 
funding  formuUis  Should  each  locality,  rich  and  poor,  continue  to  get  a  slice*^  All  of 
us  look  for  the  highest  rate  of  return  on  every  employment  and  training  dollar 
spent  If  our  goal  is  to  increase  labor  market  participation  and  worker  productivity. 
I  think  the  first  step  is  to  invest  the  funds  where  they  are  needed  most  It  does  not 
make  sense  to  spend  scarce  dollars  in  local  economies  that  are  already  healthy  and 
where  there  is  no  severe  unemployment  problem  But  it  will  take  much  political 
courage  to  put  these  scarce  dollars  only  m  those  areas  that  have  unusually  high 
rates  of  unemployment,  but  where  economic  development  activities  and  training 
strategies  will  ha\e  the  most  visible  payoff  The  issue  is  targeting  and  I  hope  we  can 
count  on  you  to  look  after  those  areas  of  the  country  that  need  special  assistance  to 
cross  the  threshold  of  economic  recovery  and  maintain  the  momentum  created  in 
the  n)70's  ^    ^        ^  J         u  ♦  r 

I  must  tell  you  that  I  am  very  concerned  about  the  rumored  distribution  ot 
manpower  funds  in  block  grants  through  the  States  I  had  the  fortunate  opportunity 
of  bemg  able  to  explain  my  concerns  to  the  President  last  week  and  now  I  d  like  to 
share  mv  views  with  you  On  the  surface,  block  grants  appear  to  increase  our 
flexibilitv  But  take  it  from  an  experienced  city  official,  consolidated  block  grants  to 
States  will  hurt  us  badly  State  governments  have  not  distinguished  themselves  m 
their  oversight  of  the^hare  of  employment  and  training  responsibilities  they  have 
had  for  the  past  7  years  Under  new  block  grant  authority,  what  will  happen  in  a 
State  where  the  Governor  and  the  State  legislature  are  insensitive  to  the  needs  of 
the  urban  poor,  the  underprivileged,  and  the  unemployed  usually  concentrated  in 
cities'  What  happens  when  cities  are  forced  to  compete  ^gainst  the  wealthier  and 
more  hea\J>  represented  suburban  and  rural  counties  in  the  State  legislatures  L^t 
me  cite  just  one  example  At  present  the  State  of  Maryland  has  discretion  over  the 
distribution  of  fund»  for  vocational  education  Congress,  in  its  wisdom  determined 
the  formula  for  (T.TA  allocations  Even  I  was  shocked  at  the  difference  in  how 
Baltimore  fared  Baltimore  with  its  concentration  of  undereducated  and  unernployed 
receives  half  the  proportionate  share  of  vocational  education  funds  compared  to  our 
CETA  share  Is  this  w^at  I'd  have  to  look  forward  to  under  a  CETA  block  grant  to 
State  governments— 1  educed  national  funding  and  a  reduced  proportionate  share 
In  addition,  please  remember  every  layer  of  governmental  passthrough  has  an 
administrative  cost— in  dollars  and  in  paperwork— both  of  which  siphon  off  precious 
resources  from  our  national  economic  recovery  program 

I'd  like  to  suggest  that  instead  of  State  funding  you  give  serious  consideration  to 
greater  incentives  to  encourage  local  labor  market  areas  to  work  together  in  this 
vital  area  of  jobs  and  training  We  have  operated  a  successful  consortium  for  several 
years— the  city  and  the  four  surrounding  counties— Anne  Arundel,  Carroll,  ^|a"ord, 
and  Howard— known  as  the  Baltimore  metropolitan  manpower  consortium  We  feel 
this  cooperation  is  the  only  sensible  approach  to  take  when  our  focus  is  on  training 
for  the  private  sector  Their  workers  constantly  criss-cross  political  jurisdictions 
Uibor  market  consortia  are  also  the  only  sensible  approach  to  cost  saving  We 
simply  cannot  afford  the  duplicate  administrative  structures  tripping  over  each 
other  in  many  areas. 

Our  Baltimore  area  manpower  program  works  because  we  know  what  our  metro- 
politan labor  market  needs,  we  know  who  our  unemployed  people  are  and  our 
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employers  tell  us  what  tht>  need  to  move  mto  unsubsidized  jobs,  and  we  know  how 
to  manage  cost-effective  programs  to  get  results  It's  really  not  so  complicated.  The 
key  to  a  successful  national  training  system  is  to  back  us  with  a  stable  national 
commitment*  give  us  local  control  and  flexibility,  and  hold  us  accountable  for 
results  If  you  will  do  this,  we  will  give  you  job  placements  and  more  proHuctive 
workers;  we  will  achieve  your  priorities  and  our  priorities. 

I  know  you  are  searching  for  ways  to  streamline  this  complex  maze  of  categorical 
titles  and  activities  And  I'd  like  to  offer  another  suggestion  m  relation  to  consoli- 
dated grants  for  jobs  and  economic  growth  I  ask  you  to  consider  a  consolidated 
grant  with  two  or  three  major  titles-^one  for  economic  development,  one  for  adult 
worker  training,  the  third  for  youth  employability  development  Linkages  among 
them  would  be  a  requirement  that  a  percentage  of  tjhe  economic  development 
dollars  be  spent  to  create  and  retain  jobs  for  those  adults  and  youth  who  are  eligible 
for  training  This  formal  joining  of  economic  development  and  employment  training 
programs  is  in  my  judgment  essential.  If  I  remember  correctly,  they  were  once 
under  one  roof— called  the  ARA— in  the  sixties  I  suggest  it  is  time  to  move  toward 
a  target^- -but  comprehensive— development  strategy  that  couples  economic  devel- 
opment and  training  If  possible,  of  course,  we  also  favor  discretionary  money  that 
could  be  allocated  to  areas  to  compensate  for  severe  and  sudden  downturns  in  the 
economy. 

This  raises  another  issue  I  want  to  underscore— and  that  is  that  the  special 
training  needs  of  minority  youth  cannot  and  should  not  be  buried  in  a  catchall 
training  block  grant  In  Baltimore,  for  example,  youth  unemployment  is  twice  the 
adult  unemployment  rate  of  10  percent  Minority  youth  unemployment  approaches 
oO  percent  One  out  of  every  two  minority  teenagers  cannot  find  a  job!  If  all  of  the 
separate  CETA  initiatives  were  folded  into  one  block  grant,  these  youth  would 
compete  with  their  parents  for  the  ver>  limited  number  of  training  opportunities  we 
can  offer  Youth  unemplo>ment  and  adult  unemployment  Are  two  distinct  problems, 
and  require  Very  different  approaches  to  the  solutions  That  is  why  I  share  and 
appreciate  this  committee's  concern  for  maintaining  a  separate  youth  title.  There 
must  be  an  all  out  effort  to  help  this  countr>'s  disadvantaged  youth  I  support  an 
approach  to  the  emplo>ment  and  training  problem  that  separately  recognizes  the 
needs  of  our  youths  and  adults 

The  last  issue  I  want  to  raise  is  that  of  outputs  What  should  we  expect  from  our 
programs'^  How  should  we  measure  success''  Obviously  job  placement  and  job  reten- 
tion are  the  highest  indicators  of  success  Costs  related  to  these  activities  will 
measure  our  efficiency  But  I  must  caution  a  look  behind  the  numbers  High 
placement  rates  at  very  low  cost  ma>  be  masking  onl>  2-week  job  search  efforts  for 
the  very  employable  unemployed  In  our  assessments,  we  must  consider  the  popula- 
tion subgroups  benig  served,  the  quality  of  training  offered,  and  the  health  of  local 
labor  markets  m  order  to  get  at  true  measures  of  quality. 

And  a  very  important  footnote— one  that  may  not  seem  like  a  major  policy  issue 
to  you— but  to  us  at  the  local  level,  it  can  be  crucial  After  your  deliberations  are 
over,  please  keep  the  legislation  simple  Spell  out  the  goals,  define  the  performance 
measures,  and  let  us  at  the  local  level  run  quality  programs  Presently,  we  are 
buried  in  paperwork  trying  to  comply  with  this  extiemely— and  I  think— unneces- 
sarily complex  piece  of  legislation  known  as  CETA  The  focus  has  been  on  paper  anJ 
endless  reporting  The  focus  must  .shift  to  job  creation  and  quality  training  to 
improve  worker  productivity 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  *'or  this  chance  to  meet  with  you  and  talk  about  the 
future  of  manpower  policy  We  must  make  the  most  of  the  resources  we  have  I  urge 
you  to  come  and  visit  me  in  Baltimore  and  let  me  show  you  what  we  have  done  with 
the  funds  you  have  given  us  But  more  importantly,  let  me  show  you  what  remains 
to  be  done  I  will  be  pleased  to  answer  your  questions 

Addendum 

ceta  as  an  kconomic  tool 

Train  labor  force 
Support  econ  div  activities 
Enhance  urban  livability 
Attract  new  private  investment 
Increase  new  business  devel 


Bottom  line 
Can  generate  new  jobs 
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CCTA  goal:  put  our  unemployed  to  work 

How^ 

Tax  incentives/ wage  subsidies  to  private  employers. 

Education  and  training  programs  to  increase  worker  productivity  to  meet  labor 

market  needs-  "  . 

Economic  development  to  generate  more  jobs. 
Better  job  information/matching  services  for  unemployed 

CCTA  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

Increase  private  sector  role  in  employment  and  training  through. 
Liberalized  on-the-job  training. 
Private  sector  wage  subsidies. 
Tax  ijicentives  to  encourage  targeted  hiring. 
I^iberalized  private  sector  incentives 

CETA  allocations:  geographic  targeting 
Direct  dollars  to  areas  of  greatest  need. 
Allocate  dollars  directly  to  local  level. 
Increase  dollar  incentives  for  labor  market  consortia. 

NO  BLOCK  GRANTS  TO  STATES 

Forces  urban-rural  confrontation  in  State  legislatures. 
Historic  insensitivity  to  urban  needs. 
Increases  adm.  costs  and  redtape. 

Prospects? 
Reduced  national  funding 
Reduced  proportionate  urban  share 
Increased  redtape. 


KEYS  TO  SUCCESS 


Stable  national  commitment 
Local  control. 
Flexibility. 
Accountability. 

CETA  CONSOLIDATIO>J— THREE  AREAS  OF  EMPHASIS 

Economic  devel  —to  stimulate  job  growth. 
Adult  training— to  improve  productivity 
Youth  training— to  increase  employ  ability 

Bottom  line 

Formalize  linkage  between  job  cre?ition  and  traininj? 


OUTPUTS 


Job  placements'^ 
Job  retention? 
Cost  effectiveness^ 

What  affects  outputs? 
Who  is  being  trained. 
Quality  of  training 
Local  economic  health 
Quality  of  management 


KEEP  IT  SIMPLE 


Spell  out  the  goals 

Define  performance  measures. 

Let  local  initiative  run  quality  programs 

Hold  us  accountable. 

Bottom  line 
Shift  focus  to  jobs  and  quality  training. 
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Senator  Quayi.k  Very  good.  Thank  you,  Mayor.  Thank  you,  Ms. 
Pines. 

Ms.  Pines.  Thank  you.  It  was  a  'pleasure  to  be  here.  Senator. 
Senator  Quayle.  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  you 
again. 

Get  those  Orioles  back  on  the  ballfield,  will  you? 
Ms.  Pines.  Is  that  what  it  is  going  to  take  to  get  you  to  Balti- 
ipore? 

Senator  Quayle.  I  have  been  there.  I  have  been  there  to  see 
baseball  games. 

Mayor  Schaefer.  If  I  could  get  you  down  to  Harborplace  and 
then  take  you  to  some  of  the  programs  that  Marion  has  developed 
with  manpower,  I  would  like  that. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  have  a  very  fine  reputation  forlhe  train- 
ing programs  you  have  there.  I  certainly  hope  that,  time  permit- 
ting, I  might  be  able  to  visit  up  there.  I  certainly'compliment  you. 
Thank  you  for  coming  down  and  working  with  us. 

Next  is  Roger  Vaughan  from  the  State  of  New  York.  Good  morn- 
ing. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  VArOHAN.  DEFITY  DIRECTOR.  OFFICE 
OF  DEVELOPMENT  PLANNING.  STATE  OF  NEW  YORK 

Mr.  Vaughan.  Jt  is  a  pleasure  to  be  here  although  representing 
a  State  and  following  the  preceding  testimony  is  difficult. 

Mr  Chairman,  much  has  been  written  about  this  Nation's  econom- 
ic difficulties.  We  have  been  called  upon  to  cut  back  public  spending 
in  order  to  solve  our  problems.  But  I  believe  chat  too  much  has  been 
made  of  the  burden  of  taxation.  Too  little  is  understood  about  what  is 
really  happening  to  the  economy. 

Our  economy  is  not  stagnating.  I^  Is  undergoing  a  fundamental 
shift  from  economic  growth  based  on  increasing  our  capacity  to 
process  materials  to  growth  based  on  increasing  our  capacity  to 
process  information.  Where  our  previous  economic  revolutions 
were  based  on  new  energy  sources  and  equipment  that  extended 
our  physical  capacity,  the  present  technological  revolution  is  based 
on  new  techniques  that  extend  our  mental  capacity.  If  tHe  Nation 
is  to  grow  during  the  next  decades,  it  must  increase  its  investment 
in  human  capital  more  than  in  physical  capital.  That  human  capi- 
tal is  not  only  the  number  of  Ph.  D's,  but  also  technicians,  word 
processors,  and  other  skills.  ' 

Any  reduction  in  our  public  and  private  commitment^to  educa- 
tion and  training  renders  any  revitalization  program  impotent. 
But,  as  we  look  at  how  to  improve  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams, we  cannot  focus  on  CETA  alone.  We  must  also  look  at  the 
structure  of  our  income  transfer  programs,  vocational  education, 
the  overall  t3x  structure.  To  try  'and  improve  employment  and 
training  by  altering  or  reforming  the  CETA  program  alone  is  like 
trying  to  mak'?  an  auton^obile  go  faster  by  lubricating  one  wheel. 

It  is  in  the  context  of  this  fundamental  transformation  in  the 
economy  that  I  would  like  to  address  some  of  the  questions'that  are 
the  focu^  of  these  hearings.  I  have  submitted  written  testimony 
addressing  all  of  the  questions.  I  would  like  to  focus  ob  just  some 
parts  now. 
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First  is  the  objectives.  I  agree  with  much  of  the  preceding  testi- 
mony that  we  too  pften  view  employment  and  training  as  a  social 
program  with  vague  full-employment  objectives.  While  there  are 
very  real  equity  considerations  for  concern  about  the  plight  ot  the 
.  economically  (dfeadvantaged,  focusing  programs  in  that  way  and 
arguing  for  th^  in  that  way  masks  a  critical  supply-side  or  eco- 
norhic-efficiency  argument  for  public  support  of  employment  and 
training  activities.  We  must  face  the  fact  that  labor  markets  are  so 
complex,  and  the  process  of  skill  acquisition  is  ?o  complex  that 
private  markets  do  not  work  efficiently.  It  is  a  result  of  the  amount 
of  information  needed,  the  tax  structure,  regulations,  and  the  disin- 
centives for  labor-market  participation  inherent  in  income  mainte- 
nance programs.  The  result  is  that  employers  find  it  much  more 
difficult  and  expensive  to  hire  appropriately  trained  labor,  while 
employees,  particularly  low-income  and  unskilled  employees,  find  it 
more  difficult  to  get  a  job.  ^ 

Yet  we  have  focused  almost  all  our  attention  and  economic 
development  incentives  on  taxation  policies  that  affect  no  more 
than  6  percent  of  business  cqsts.  Labor  costs  represent  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  business  costs.  .   

Our  objectives  in  developing  a  truly  comprehensive  eniployment 
.     and  training  policy  must  be  not  only  to  fine  tune  or  change  the 
CETA  system  w^^ere  appropriate  but  also  to  address  problems  in- 
herent in  our  income  transfer  programs,  our  tax  structure,  and  our 

"^Xt^mTsuggest  some  ways  in  which  this  might  be  done.  Let  me 
turn  to  income  maintenance  programs.  •  .  „„„ 

At  the  moment  we  have  disincentives  for  income  maintenance 
'        recipients  to  participate  efficiently  and  effectively  in  an  education 
employment,  and  training  programs.  I  would  suggest  a  number  o 
.    reforms.  We  should  change  UI  regulations  and  legislation  so  that 
recipients  could  enroll  in  training  and  even  provide  a  cash  bonus 
■*for  UI  recipients  whq.  found  work  before  their  benefits  were  ex- 
hausted. At  the  moment,  in  most  States,  UI  recipients  cannot 
register  in  fulltime  training  programs,  even  if  they  have  been 
permanently  severed  from  their  job,  because  they  must  be  ready  to 
accept  appropriate  employment.  .         ,        „  o„Ko; 

Second,  I  would  allow  AFDC  payments  to  be  used  as  wage  subsi- 
dies or  training  subsidies  to  private  employers  for  a  period  ot  up  to 

^  ThiS^i  believe  we  should' change  the  eligibility  requirements  for 
certain  income  transfer  services  to  reduce  the  high  marginal  tax 
rate  that  many  welfare  recipients  face  if  they  find  a  job.  Under 
some  of  the  proposed  changes  in  medicaid  and  food  stamp  eligibil- 
ity a  welfare  recipient  who  found  work  would  face  a  marginal  tax 
rate  of  nearly  100  percent.  That  is  not  supply-side  economics 

Then  I  would  like  to  address  some  of  the  basic  ways  in  which  we 
can-  improve  the  design  of  the  CETA  system  and  improve  the 
design  of  the  relationship  between  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments I  would  like  to  start  off  by  saying  that  I  do  not  feel  that  a 
block  grant  is  appropriate.  Although  I  work  in  a  State  government, 
I  feel  there  are  several  basic  flaws  with  a  block  grant  approach. 
First,  the  eligibility  requirements  become  too  broad,  since  so  many 
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categories  are  covered,  that  the  interests  of  certain  needy  client 
groups  are  lost  in  the  amalgamation.  > 

Second,  the  competitive  process  by  which  States  allocate  re- 
sources among  different  agencies  and  activities  often  strengthens 
the  programs  and  brings  to  bear  the  skills  and  talents  of  individ- 
uals from  many  different  agencies.  One  superagency  is  not  neces- 
sarily a  more  efficient  structure  than  several  agencies  with  their  . 
own  client  groups. 

Finally,  coordination  and  cooperation  is  achieved  at  the  local 
level  not  at  the  Federal  or  even  the  State  level.  If  is  those  agencies 
delivering  the  services  that  forge  or  resist  cooperative  efforts,  I 
believe  that  States  have  not  been  engaged  in  the  employment  and 
training  system  very  deeply.  A  sudden  transfer  to  a  block  grant 
would  be  destructive  to  the  capacity  of  the  present  system  and 
would  not  allow  any  development  of  the  necessary  capacity  at  the 
State  level. 

Let  me  suggest  two  ways  of  reforming  the  CETA  system  that  ' 
would  yield  increased  State  involvenignt  without  destroying  the 
present  deli-  ery  system  and  that  wouWLpe  a  method  through  which 
we  couldl  develop  State  capacity.  ^ 

Let  me  start  with  the  employment  service.  The  present  place- 
ment and  counseling  services  offered  by  the  employment  service 
often  overlap  with  those  offered  by  prime  sponsors.  In  addition,  the 
funding  formula  encourages  employment  service  offices  to  empha- 
size high-volume  rather  than  high-quality  service. 

I  recommend  that  the  employment  service  be  combined  with  the 
prime  sponsor  system.  The  present  employer  tax,  which  at  the 
moment  flows  to  the  Federal  Government  and  then  is  reallocated, 
should  flow  directly  to  the  State  government,  who  would  distribute 
funds  among  prime  sponsors  according  to  procedures  negotiated 
between  the  State  and  the  prime  sponsors  but  approved  by  U.S. 
DOL.  The  prinles  would  in  turn  allocate  those  funds  among  train- 
ing* and  placement  centers—the  recycled  employment  service  cen- 
jters^for  placement  and  counseling  services  that  met  local  needs.  , 
This  system  would  have  several  advantages  over  present  practices. 

The  unemployed  would  receive  a  fuller  range  of  services,  incluid- 
ing  exposure  to  information  about  education  and  training  {pro- 
grams, that  is  very  rarely  available  in  employment  service  centers. 

The  prime  sponsor  would  have  a  much  broader  system  through 
which  to  screen  th6  unemployed  and  the  disadvantaged  and  direct 
them  to  appropriate  services.  Many  prime  sponsors  have  developed 
much  more  effective  screening  evaluation  systems  than  hav^  the 
employment  service. 

A  direct  system  of  accountability  would  be  set  up.  Training  and 
job  placement  centers  would  be  accountable  to  the  primes,  who 
would  in  turn  be  accountable  to  the  State,  who  in  turn  would  be 
subject  to  evaluation  by  the  Federal  Government. 

This  would  also  increase  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
within  the  CETA  system. 

The  CETA  system,  I  believe,  also  needs  some  changes.  It  largely 
ignores  State  governments.  The  result  is  that  States  do  not  coordi- 
nate the  disbursement  of  their  massive  education  and  social  service 
resources  with  the  activities  of  local  prime  sponsors  as  effectively 
as  they  would  if  they  had  a  fiscal  stake  in  the  programs  admmis- 
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tered  at  the  local  level.  I  would  recommend  three  structural 
changes  in  order  to  rationalize  this  system.  r  r.  j  oi 

Fiilt  is  funding.  I  believe  the  present  allocation  of  Federal  re- 
sources to  prime  sponsors  should  be  maintained  However  these 
fS  ?ould  pay  for  no  more  than  90  percent  of  the  administrative 
costs  of  local  primes  or  of  the  costs  of  services  to  participants.  The 
remaining  10  percent  would  come  from  State  contributions.  The 
State  resources  would  come  from  two  sources:  The  Governor  s  dis- 
cretionary money,  and  a  surcharge  on  the  employer  tax  that  pres- 
ently funds  the  employment  service  system,  which  would  flow  di- 
rectly to  the  State.  The  States  could  augment  these  resources  with 
other  funds  if  they  so  chose.  ,  .  . 

This  approach  also  has  several  advantages.  It  sets  up  a  structure 
of  accountability  from  prime  to  State  to  Federal  Government 
States  would  be  liable  for  any  disallowals  identified  by  federal 

auditors.  ,  ,       .  j 

It  would  insure  greater  coordination  between  the  primes  and  the 
vocational  education  system,  which  is  largely  State  financed,  btates 
would  have  an  incentive  to  insure  that  the  postsecondary  education 
•  system  provided  services  to  primes  as  cheaply  as  possible  in  order 
to  insure  that  funds  serve  as  many  participants  as  possible.  Primes 
would  be  discouraged  from  setting  up  training  programs  that  com- 
pete with  those  offered  by  local  community  colleges  unless  they 
could' do  so  at  lower  cost.  .,        ^       u  ;„ 

Coupled  with  a  broadened  coordinating  councils  that  would  in- 
clude both  CETA  and  vocational  education  programs.  State  involve- 
ment would  lead  to  a  broader  private  sector  participation  and 
reduced  duplication  with  programs  offered  by  education  institu- 
tions and  social  service" agencies.  Employment  and  training  would 
be  slowly  integrated  within  a  State's  overall  economic  development 

'^^SSer  to  insure  local  flexibility,  many  of  the  regulations  im- 
posed by  U.S.  DOL  should  be  relaxed  as  part  of  the  reauthorization 
process  Particular  focus  should  be  given  to  regulations  that  limit 
use  of  CETA  funds  on  income  generating  projects,  restrictions  on 
the  types  of  skills,  and  the  artificial  distinctions  between  different 
types  of  training,  and  needless  reporting  requirements  that  tie  up 
the  time  of  prime  sponsors.  .  '  ,  .  rrT?T\  i  An  r,nt 
Finally,  I  believe  in  a  geographic  restructuring  of  CET^l  do  not 
believe  this  re'Btructuring  should  come  out  of  Washington.  Ihe 
restriction  of  prime  sponsorships  to  cities  counties  or  groups  o 
counties  of  100,000  and  above  has  led  to  balance-of-State  areas  that 
are  an  administrative  nightmare.  One  in  New  York  is  300  miles 
wide  and  300  miies  long.  It  has  denied  prime  sponsorship  to  rural 
areas  that  are  cohesive  labor  market  areas.  In  addition,  in  many 
urban  areas  separate  primes  for  cities  and  their ^ubUrban  counties 
is  wasteful  and  prevents  a  more  coordinated  labor  market  ap- 
proach. I  believe  we  should  move  toward  a  closer  correspondence  ot 
prime  sponsor  areas  with  labor  market  areas  that  would  ipdude 
entire  SMSA's.  I  do  not  believe  this  should  be  imposed  by  Federal 

""rwouTd  like  to  };alk  briefly  on  the  role  of  the  private  sector.  I 
think  too  much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  concept  ot  expand- 
ing title  VII  I  agree  with  much  of  the  preceding  testimony  that 
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this  creates  a  very  serious  'problem  of  creaming.  There  are  many 
economically  disadvantaged  who  can  become  productive  trained 
members  of  the  work  force  but  not  by  a  simple  subsidy  to  a  private 
employer. 

Last,  I  would  like  to  address  the  issue  of,  have  employment  and 
training  programs  worked.  Few  programs  have  been  subject  to  as 
much  fraud  and  abuse  in  the  press  as  CETA.  I  think  CETA  has 
been  excessively  harshly  judged,  perhaps  for  three  reasons. 

We  evaluate  employment  and  training  programs  much  more 
stringently  than  other  economic  development  incentive  programs. 
The  target  of  CETA,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  cannot  lobby 
as  effectively  for  their  programs  as  can  private  businesses  and 
cities  that  benefit  from  tax  incentive  and  development  grant  pro- 
grams. Finally,  we  have  been  too  hasty  in  our  evaluation.  We  have 
expected  a  very  complex  program  that  has  suffered  from  year-to- 
year  funding  uncertainty  to  operate  at  full  efficiency  within  a  few 
months  after  getting  funded. 

There  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  way  we  evaluate  employ- 
ment training  programs  and  the  way  we  evaluate  other  incentives. 
For  example,  in  1980  CETA  was  an  $8  billion  per  year  program. 
The  Federal  investment  tax  Credit  was  a  $20  billion  per  year  pro- 
gram. We  hear  that  some  CETA  participants  would  probably  have 
been  trained  or  got  jote  anyway^  Yet,  we  know  that  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  investment  that  received  the  investment  tax  credit 
would  have  been  carried  out  even  without  the  credit. 

We  hear  that  many  CETA  trainees  cannot  find  jobs  or  are 
trained  in  obsolete  skills.  We  do  not,  hear  about  companies  that 
received  the  investment  tax  credit  and  invested  in  machinery  and 
equipment  that  was  obsolete,  for  products  that  do  not  sell,  or 
companies  that  went  bankrupt. 

We  rarely  hear  of  Federal  loan  guarantees  or  development 
grants  that  are  given  to  perfectly  viable  companies.  Yet,  CETA  has 
been  tightly  targeted  on  those  who  are  most  difficult  to  place  and 
^     has  yielded  a  substantial  rate  of  return. 

I  am  sure  that  this  committee  has  all  the  reports.  I  am  impressed 
<j       by  numbers  such  as  an  average  increase  in  earnings  of  $500  for  a 
net  training  cost  of  $3,000.  There  are  very  few  investments  in  this 
country  that  yield  such  a  high  rate  of  return  across  such  a  difficult 
client  population. 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  observed  that  the 
measure  of  a  civilization  was  to  be  found  in  the  way  it  treated  its 
poor.  Ho\y  are  we,  the  richest  and  most  productive  society  in  histo- 
ry, to  be  judged  if  we  deny  public  help  to  those  trying  to  secure  *he 
first  rung  on  the  econonfiic  ladder.  To  Dr.  Johnson's  observation  I 
would  add  another.  The  economic  future  and  success  of  this  coun- 
try, a  highly  technological  society,  will  be  determined  by  its  ability 
to  prepare  and  train  all  its  citizens  for  meaningful  work. 
^i^  There  are  many  opportunities  to  remove  the  barriers  to  program 
coordination,  to  public-private  cooperation,  and  to  the  efficient  op- 
eration of  our  labor  markets.  We  must  *consider  taxes,  education, 
reform  of  income  maintenance  in  ways  I  suggested,  a»  well  as 
reforms  and  some  restructurings  in  the  CETA  system.  We  cannot 
afford  not  to  develop  such  a  national  strategy.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Vaughan  follows:] 
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^     Mr.  Chalnaan»  meabers  of  the  Subcoonittee»  it  is  a  pleasure  to  be 
here  to  participate  in  these  hearings  on  the  role  of  public  sector 
employment  and  training  programs.    No  issues  are  acre  laportant  in  deter- 
nining  our  economic  future  than  ensurb.j..  dn  ndoquatc  supply  of 
appropriately  Educated  and  cralned  labor  and  in  assisting  all  Americans 
la  attaining  their  full  economid  potential.    Tuo  thirds  of  value  added  in 
manufacturing  is  accounted  for  by  labor  cost^s,  only  12  percent  by  the 
cost  of  capital.    Public  programs  that  efficiently  enhance  the  quality  of 
labor  and  remove  bottlenecks  can  provide  a  w)re  powerful  "supply  aide'*^  " 
incentive  fcr  long-run  growth  and  development  than  any  tax  incentive 
aimed  at  encouraging  capital  investment. 

Before  1  turn  to  address  the  eight  questions  that  are  the 
focus  of  these  hearings,  I  would  Uke  to  make  three  basic 
points  that,  I  believe,  set  the  context  of  these  hearings. 

First,  the  national  economy  is  undergoing  a  transformation  that  is 
as  rapid  and  farlreaching  as  any  in  its  history  -  as  a  result  of  tech- 
nological changes  and  the  Increased  importance  of  world  trade.  This 
transformation  will  draraatically  Increase  the  need  for  educated  and 
trained  people  to  work  in  ,1obs  whose  nature  we  caij  scarcely  guess  today. 
'What  we  have  come  to  call  the  "Technological  Revolution"  is  qualitativelv 
very  different  from  the  "Industrial  Revolution"  and  "Agricultural  ^ 
Revolution"  that,  successively,  transformed  our  landscape  in  the  past. 
These  previous  revolutions  were  based  upon  the  development  of 
machinery  that  extended  the  capacity  of  the  human  body  many  times  over 
Our  present  revolution  is  based  on  new  technologies  chat  extend  the 
capacity  of  our  brain  to  store  and  process  information.    We  are  moving 
from  economic  growth  based  on  processing  materials       mining,  agriculture/ 
construction,  and  manufacturing  —  to  economic  growth  based  upon 
processing  information. 

The  nation's  economic  success  in  the  coming  decades  will  depend  upon 
our  ability  not  only  to  improve  our  basic  education  system,  but  also  upon 
our  ability  to  retrain  people  as  thrir  skills  become  obsolete. 

The  need  to  emphasize  human  capital  in  the  future  is  reinforced  by 
the  growing  importance  of  irorld  trade.    In  1950  the  U.S.  was  ^ 
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,  closed  ccono-y      with  trade  responsible  for  barely  more  than  five 
piVcent  of  Cte,    Today,  trade  Is  three  tioes  as  inportant,  and  growing 
rapidly.    The  result  Is  an  increasing  specialization  a»ong  nations  -  with 
each,nation  concentrating  on  those  goods  and  services  in  which  they  hove  a 
comparative  advantage.    The  U.S.  will,  increasingly,  specialize  in  agri- 
culture and  "high  technology"  --  or  hu»nn-capltal-Intcnsive  goods  and 
services.    Our  (?radlng  partners  can  buy  the  technology  necessary  for 
producing  many  goods  that  have  been  the  backbone  of  the  U.S.  ..nanufacturlng 
sector,  and  sell'them  coB,^titiv,ly  in  world  markets.    If  the  U.S.  is  to 
strengthen ~Jts  tradin|MiS»iti°°.  constantly_upgr.de  the  education^ 

level  and  skills  of  its  workforce.  ' 

-My  second  basic  point  is  that  we^BUSt'stop  debating  employment  and 
t'^nlng  progr«.3  as  if  they  are  social  program*  with  only  a  tpnuous 
conniction  with  economic  development..    Although  we  cannot  ignore  the  . 
"equity"  case  for  helping  the  economically  disadvantaged,  there  is  a  very 
strong  "efficiency"  or  "supply  side"  argument  as  well.    I  shall  argue  that 
labor  and  capital  markets  do  not  work  efficiently  -  unemployed 
individuals  do  not  lonediately  find  job  vacancies  (which  increase  the 
hiring  costs  to  firms  and  leads  to  costly  income  maintenance  programs), 
and  the  skills  acquired  in  both  public  and  private  education  programs  are 
uot  necessarily  those  needed  by  Industry.    These  "market  Imperfeo-Mons" 
<iri8e,  in  part,  because  of  the  complexity  of  the  labor  market  - 
information  is  incomplete  and  expensive  to  obtain  -  but  also  because  o< 
the  unwitting  effects  of  our 'tax  sti^ture.  regulations,  and  income 
transfer  programs.    If  the  efficiency- of .jhe  labor  market  can  be  enhanced 
theri  labor  costs  will  be  reduced,  the  need  for  income  transfer  p.ymentsvill  be 
reduced,  and  the  economically  disadvantaged  yill.be.assisted.  .The  corollary 
of  thlB  argument  is  that,  unless  barriers  to  the  efficient  operati,n  of 
the  labor  market  are  removed,  no  mat«r  how  rapidly  th,  economy  • 
grows    many  employers  will  be  unable  to  fiind  adequately  trained  labor,  and 
^y  employees  will  be  unable  to  find  work.    There  are  limits  to  what  the  . 
■private  sector  can  do  without  public  sector  assistance..  ■■    .  ,  . 

My  final,  and  related  point,  is  that,  if  we  are  to  remove  labor        *  ^ 
«ftket  barriers,  we  cannbt  focus  on  CETTA  in  a  v»:uua.    We  must  develop  a 
"labor'market  strategy"  that  encompasses  all  those  programs  that  shape  the 
,j>f»^tlon  of  the  labor  market       including  the  tax  structure;  income 
transfers  such  as  welfare  and  Unemployment  Insurance;  apprenticeship  and 
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vocational  education;  primary,  secondary,  and  lUf^her  education;  the 
employtaent  service,  as  well  as  CETA  and  uther  public  and  private  training 
and  work  experience  jirograns.    These  proyr.tras  are  neither  separate  nor 
separable  in  their  influence  on  the  labor  market.    To  try  to  solve  prob- 
lems by  tinkering  with  one  program  while  igi^ptinf.  its  symbiotic 
relationship  with  other  programs  and  policies  is  like  trying  to  make  an 
automobile  move  faster  by  lubricnt  ^ug  oi  <  wiu'el. 

Having  established  the  broad  labor  market  context,  I  will  attempt  to 
answer  the  eight  questions  that  have  been  posed. 
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1.    WHAT  ARE  THE  APPROPRIATE  OBJECTIVES  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY? 

It  should  be  clear  that  I  regard  tl.e  objootives  o£  eoploym^nt  and 
training  policy  as  being  to  improve  the  operation  of  the  labor  market  by 
removing  barriers  to  efficient  placement .and  training-    A  policy  that 
achieved  these  objectives  would  reduce  the  unemployment  rate,  improve 
productively  and  assist  the  economically  disadvantaged.    But  objectives 
such  as  "full  employment."  "increased  productivity."  or  "assistance  for 
the  disadvantaged"  are  not.  in  themselves,  useful,  since  they  fail  to 
identify  the  mechanisms  through  which  employment  and  craining  poUcV  must 
Operate . 

The  process  of  economic  development  is  dynamic.    New  industries,  new 
products,  and  ne-,  technologies  replace  old  industries  and  old  ways  of 
producing  goods  and  services      The  economy  must  adjust  to  sudden  changes 
in  resource  costs,  changes  in  trade  patterns,  consumer  preferences,  and 
real  income.     In  the  labor  market,  as  in  the  capital  market,  the  constant 
process  of  adjustment  means  that  resources  must  move  between  occupations, 
industries,  and  even  geographic  areas.    «hen  the  appropriate  shifts  are 
not  made,  the  nation  experiences  rising  unemployment,  labor  bottlenecks, 
and  acute  distress  in 'some  cities  or  neighborhoods.    The  goal  of  economic 
policy  -  of  which  employment  and  training  should  be  an  integral  part  -- 
must' not  be  to  prop  up  declining  industries  but  to  assist  in  the  process 
of  reallocating  resources. 

„e  primarily  rely  ol  the  market  system  to  allocate  resources  among 
competing  users,  and.  for  the  most  part,  it  works  fairly  well.  However 
during  periods  of  very  rapid  economic  transition,  and  for  the  economically 
disadvantaged,  the  market  does  not  work  well.    We  experience  what 
economists  call  "market  failure."    To  a  non-economist,  market  failure  may 
sound  like  a  stock  market  collaps^e.    P-n  it  re.ers  to  the  fa-lure  of  the 
market  to  send  clear  signals  to  participants.    Failures  can  occur  for 
many  reasons.    Where  information  is  costly  or  hard  to  obtain,  markets  may 
not  work  well.    For  ex.-,,le,  the  unemployed  steel-worker  in  Youngstown 
does  not  know  of  Job  opportunities  in  North  Carolina  or  Dallas.    A  growing 
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engineering  finn  in  Silicon  Valley  may  i  ind  It  difficult  to  evaluate  an 
applicant  with  qualifications  from  a  distant  and  unfamiliar  school.    In  a.t 
appendix  I  have  explained  in  sonc  detail  the  causes  of  labor  narket 
failure.    At  this  point  I  would  like  to  -jumraarize  somt  points  that  are 
central  to  our  understanding  of  the  rolo  of  public  employment  and  training 
programs: 

o    Labor  market  barricis  lnpu«>g  bpc  c  lai  tiaidbhips  un  the  tJonomicallv 
disadvantaged.    Employers  use  informdl  labor  market  networks  in*"'' 
screening  applicants  (to  reduce  hiriafi  costs).    The  disadvantaged 
lack  familiarity  with  existing  information  systems  with  interview 
techniques,  and  with  world-of-work  skills. 

o    The  tax  structure  (including  UI)  raises  the  cost  of  low  income 
workers  proportionately  more  than  hlRher  income  workers. 

o    The  geographic  mobility  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  is 
limited.    Welfare  eligibility  is  norlrausf *»rable  among  areas. 
Interregional  job  search  costs  and  relocation  cogts  are  high. 
^    Even  within  an  urban  areas,  many  jobs  are  only  accessible  to 
automobile  owners. 
V 

°    The  structure  of  income  transfer  payments  discourages  labor  for co 
participation  and  training.    Those  receiving  UI  are  often  denie'd' 
eligibility  from  training  programs.    Recipients  of  welfare, 
medicaid  and  food  stamps  face  the  highest  marginal  taZ  rate  of 
any  income  group  in  the  nation.    Increased  UI  benefits  have 
raised  the  duration  of  unemploynent. 

o    Firms  underinvest  in  non-job  specific  training.    Because  the 

recipient  may  leave  to  work  for  <inothor  firm,  individual  companie<; 
will  not  Invest  enough  in  basic  skills  training.    The  disadvantaged 
have  not  acquired  these  skills  as  part  of  their  general 
education.    Edu'-ation  and  training  is  difficult  for  the 
disadvantaged  individual  to  finance.    Wliile  a  small  business  cai. 
borrow  from  a  bank  to  acquire  physical  capital,  using  the  plant  r^- 
equipment  as  capital,  someone  wishing  to  invest  in  human  capital 
has  no  such  collateral.    He  or  she  must  rely  on  the  resources  of 
family  or  friends.     The  tax  system  further  discourages  rational 
retraining  decisions.    A  worker  who  foresees  his  or  her  plant 
closing  and  wishes  to  enroll  in  a  private  training  program  to 
acquire  a  skill  relevant  for  a  growing  industry,  cannot  deduct  the 
costs  from  taxable  income.    Only  training  related  to  the  current 
job  is  deductible.     It  is  as  if  we  denied  firms  the  right  to  deduct 
investments  in  R  and  D  or  new  product  development  from  corporate 
income . 

o    Participants  in  higher  education  and  technical  training  courses 
do  not  have  clear  information  on  what  skills  nnd  programs  are  in 
demand  in  their  area      The  familiar  boom-bust  cycle  in  the  demand 
for  engineers  is  one  manifestation  of  a  far-reaching  prohlcnt. 
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These  are  only,.some  of  Che  ways  in  which  labor  markets  operate  wich 
less  than  full  efficiency.    This  is  noc  Co  say  chat  Che  syscem  is  a 
coinplece  failure.    Far  from  ic.    During  Che  lasc  decade,  Che  number  of 
people  working  in  che  U.S.  increased ^y  25  percenC  -  more  Chan  in  any 
developed  country  wich  the  exception  of  Canada.    Our  exporc  surplus  in 
"high-cech"  goods  is  ac  record  levels.   But  we  have  failed  to  ensure 
access  Co  permanenc  and  meaningfu)  jobs  tor  che  econoaiically  disadvan- 
caged.    We  cannoC  afford  Co  mainCain  Chis  inequiCy.    We  cannot  afford  the 
cax  coses  Ob  burgeoning  income  supplement  programs,  the  social  cost  of 
prolonged  joblessness  and  povercy.  or  che  economic  costs  of  denying  firms 
access  Co  propei ly  prepared  labor.    The  objecciveness  of  employment  and 
training  programs  are  Co  remove  Che  barriers  Chat  create  these  problems. 

SUMMARY 

The  objeccives  of  an  employmenc  and  training  policy  are  to  remove  the. 
barriers  Co  che  effeccive  operacion  of  che  labor  market  thac  discourage 
successful  labor  markec  parCicipacion  by  che  economically  disadvanCaged. 
Such  a  policy  is  noC  a  zero-sum  program  -  shuffling  a  fixed  number  of 
Jobs  among  diffcrcnc  clienc  groups.    U  is  c  way  of  ensuring  chat  more 
jobs  are  generaced  and  ChaC  all  Americans  have  access  to  Chem. 
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2.    WHAT  ARE  THE  BEST  METHODS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THE 
OBJECTIVES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY? 

The  history  of  employment  and  training  programs  over  the  last  two 
decades  parallels  the  history  of  the  medieval  search  for  the  philosopher's 
stone.    Alchemists  toiled  to  find  the  chemicals  that  would  convert  matter 
Into  gold.    Etti^oymenf  an4 ,  training  specialists  have  tried  to  blend  incen- 
tives  and  regulations  to  develop  tT»^^ne  program  that  will  coofvert  the 
econooically  disadvantaged  into  productive  and  successful  members  of  the 
workforce.    Both  efforts  are  doomed. 

There  are  many  reasons  why  an  individual  may  not  be  able  to  find 
permanent  employment.    They  range  from  mental  and  physical  handicaps »  lack 
of  education  or  "world-of-work"  skills,  displaced  homemakers,  the  victims 
of  discrimination,  those    with  criminal  records,  drug  addicts,  workers  in 
declining  industries,  those  with  only  a  limited  knowledge  of  English,  and 
residents  of  chronically  distressed  areas.    The  types  of  assistance  that 
can  serve  each  of  these  groups  and  even  individuals  within  these  groupr 
are  very  different.    Some  ^ill  tequire  remedial  education,  some  placement 
assistance*  sowe  skill  training,  some  relocation  assistance,  and  for  some, 
an  incentive  for  employers  to  cover  ttie  costs  of  increased  "risk"  asso- 
ciated with  hiring,  and  the  increased  cost  associated  with  on-the-job 
^fralning.    An  effective  employment  and  training  strategy  would  include  all 


'^rect  an  Individual  to  the  type^of  assistance  most  suited  to  his  or  her 
needs . 

At  present  we  lack  a  unified  "evaluation  and  referral"  system.  Social 
Service  agencies  determine  eligibility  fo^  AFDC,  food  stamps,  tnedicald  and 
any  locally  imposed  "workforce"  programs.    Local  employment  service  off iceii 
determine  whether  an  applicant  is  qualified  for  any  Job  vacancies,  whether 
eligible  for  unemployment  insurance  and  trade  adjustment  assistance,  what 
type  of  placement  services  can  be  offered,  and,  in  some  areas,  whether  the 
applicant  can  be  TJTC  certified.    Admissions  officers  at  public  and  pri- 
vate post-secondary  education  institutions  determine  whether  applicants 
can  be.  enrolled  in  their  programs.    And  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  must  somehow 


\e  elements  and  also  an  "evaluation  and  referral"  mechanism  that  would 
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span  all  types  of  applicants  and'-^a  wide  range-  of  programs.    The  result  is 
that  there  is  no  systematic  streaming  process,  and  many  applicants  are 
eittlTnot  placed^n  appropriate  Jobs  or  given  the  wrong  type  of  assistance. 

.    Compounding  the  problem  of  ineffective  streaming  are  conflicting 
program  requirements  that  effectively  deny  participants  certain  services 
or  regulations  that  create  perverse  incentives  for  those  administering  the 
programs.    There  are  a  few  clear  examples.    Local  employment  service 
offices  are  reimbursed  according  to  the  number  of  placements  -  creating 
a  natural  tendency  to  serye  those  who  are  relatively  easy  to  place,  and 
who  may,  in  fact,  get  jobs  through  their  own  search  efforts.    Those  who  ^ 
*  can  really  benefit  from  pxacement  assistance,  receive  less  time  and 
attention.    Also,  AFDC  cannot  be  used  to  contribute  to  OJT  coats  even 
though  a  welfare  recipient  usually  lacks  training  or  votk-preparedness 
and  therefore  represents  a  higher  risk  than  someone  hired  through  more 
conventional  channels.    In  most  states,  UI  recipients  cannot  enroll  in  a 
full-time  training  program  without  losing  UI  benefits,  even  if  the  firm 
that  terminated  thera  has  closed  penwnently  or  moved  away  from  the 
coimaunity,  because  they  must  be  ready  to  accept  any  job  opening  that  {s 
offered. 

Any  effective  strategy  must  include  remedial  education,  work 
experience  (of  the  type  offered  by  the  lace  PSK  pro^i^am),  placqment 
assistance,  relocation  aid,  education  (classroom  and  on-the-job),  nnd 
subsidies  to  employers. 


SUMMARY 

I  re^onmend  that  employment  and  training  policy  include  many 

different  elenerits: 

o    Remedial  education  for  those  who  .ire  not  job  ready. 

o    Public  employment  to  provide  work  experience  for  those  without 

world-of-work  skills, 
o    Placement  and  counseling  services  to  natch  Job  seekers  with  Jobs, 
o    Hiring  incentives  and  OJT  subsidies  to  private  and  not-for-profit 

flrSis  for  hiring  the  disadvantaged. 
o\  Training  and  retraining  prograns.  \ 
o    Labor  .narket  Infonnatlon  and  antl-dlscrlmluatlon  programs, 
o    Relocation  and  coraautlng  assistance. 

At  the  sane  time  we  a^ist  consider  lax  and  regulatory  reforms  that  , 
discourage  efficient  training  and /Job-seeking  activities  and  that  distort 
the  operation  of  the  labor  n>arket.    To  ensure  that  those  In  need  ate 
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provided  with  appropriate  services,  the  local  Prime  Sponsors  should  be  • 
.  given  much  broader  responsibility  in  the  "evaluation  and  referral"  of 

those  served.  We  should  consider  slowly  incorporating  some  o£  the  functions 
t  of  local  social  service  agencies  and  the  employment  service  within  local 

eoploynent  and  training  offices. 
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3,    SHOULD  PARTICULAR  GROUPS  IN  THE  UBOR  FORCE  BE 
THE  CONCERN  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TKAJLNING  POLICY? 


From  the  "pure"  supply  aide  approaUi  ot  correcting  labor  market 
^deficiencies,  we  would  not  argue  for  targeting  on  a  particular  population 
group  —  whether  defined  by  income,  labor-market  status  or  some  other 
"need*'  indicator.    However,  some  form  of  targeting  is  appropriate  for  two 
reasons: 

o    First,  public  resources  are  limited  and  should  be  targeted  at 
>J9those  who  are  both  most  in  need  and  most  likely  to  benefit  from  ' 
public  assistance. 

^  •  ■• 

o    Second,  we  cannot  always  separate,  on  an  individual  basis, 
those  people  who  will  require  some  form  of  jublic  aid  in  order 
to  successfully  enter  the  labor  market  from  those  who  can  do  so 
with  their  own  resources  and  abilities.  ^i?firoad  eligibility 
guidelines  can  serve  a  useful,  if  imperfect,  way  of  directing 
resources  to  where  the  private  market  operates  least  effectively. 

However,  I  would  caution  against  a  single-variable  approach  to 

program  targeting.    The  tight  targeting  of  CETA  through  the  1978 

reauthorization  undoubtedly  removed  much  of  the  abuse,    I  Would  extend 

eligibility  for  employment  and  training  assistance  to  three  groups  of  the 

.population  who  are  victims  of  labor  market  barriers  and  who  would  benefit 

from  public 'programs:  the  older  dislocated  worker;  r^Sugees  with  limited^ 

English  speaking  ability;  and  the  working  poor^    A  55  year  old  Korker, 

thrown  out  of  work  from  an  auto-parts  plant  in  Anderson,  Indiana  faces  a 

harrowing  prospect.    Few  private  firms  would  be  interested  In  retraining 

him  or  her.    Few  firms  would  bother  to  hire  an  older  worker  when  they  can 

get  a  younger  worker  with  more  years  of  potential  service  to  the  firm. 

Yet  earned  income  will  deny  the  individual  access  to  most  publicly 

supported  programs.    This  is  callous.  Ind  denies  society  the  product  of  an' 

experienced  worker.    I  believe  that  public  programs  should  be  targeted  to 

disfocated  workers  but  on  a  basis  of  their  age  —  the  older  the  worker 

the  greater  the  level  of  public  assistance « 

We  must  also  concern  ourselves  with  the  working  poor.    There  are 

nearly  20  million  Americans  who  work  on  Jobs  that  offer  little  chance  of 

economic  advancement,  that  offer  poor  stability,  poor  benefits  and  barely 

enough  wages  to  keep  the  worker  above  the  poverty  level.    The  worker  does 
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not  earn  enough  to  pay  for  further  education  and^trainlng,  however 
•fconuaittid  to  self-inprovement  he  or,  she  may  be,  yet  earn  too  much  to  be 
eligible  for  public  employment  and  training  prop.raa>s-    For  these  workers; 
the  federal  govemnent  should  provide  education  and  training  credits  fbr 
each  50  weeks  of  employrcent  at,  or  near,  th^  minimxia  waxe.    The  credits^ 
^ould  be  applied  to  tuition  costs  or  training  expenses  —  a  type  of 
'Veterans  benefits"  for  the 'working  poor. 

SU>.MARY 

The  focus  of  future  employment  and  training  policies  should  continue 
to  be  that  of  post-1978  CETA,  with  two  additions: 

o    The  dislocated  worker,  but  with  the  level  of  assistance  related 

to  the  age  of  the  worker, 
o    The  working  poor.  ✓ — • — ^ 
o   Refugees  and  those  with  limited  I^nglish -speaking  abilities,  ( 
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WHAF  SHOULD  BE  THE  REUTIONSHIP  BETWEEN  EMPLOYMENT  ANt) 
TRA18INC  POLICES  TO  INCOME-M.\INTENANCE  POLICIES?  <> 


The  purpose  of  employment  anil  training  i.iogtams  ts  to  assist  those 
who  are  able  to  move  from  dependence  on  income  maintenance  to  unsubsldized 
employment.    Many  welfare  recipients  have 'been  successfully  assisted  by 
CETA  and  Vocational  Education  programs,  and  thise  programs  must  continue. 
But  the  resources  are  not  sufficient  to  serve  all  those  in  need  and  we 
must  recognize  that,  in  addition  to  di^rect    public  employment  and  training 

assistance,  we  must  undertake  some  fundamental  reforms  in  the  way  income 
maintenance  programs  ^e  provided.    As- part  of  a  national  employment  and 

training  strategy,  I  would  recommend  that  the  following  proposals  be 

considered: 

-   o    Developing  an  administratively  streamlined  tax  credit  ^refundable 
to  not-foi;-profit  firms)  to  employers  that  hired  and  trained  the 
Economically  disadvantaged.    This  would  combine  the  TJTC 
(narrowing  eligibility  to  exclude  continuing  education  graduates  , 
artd  retroactivity)  and  the  WIN  credit.    Congressman  Rangel  has 
proposed  legislation  that  would  ortatc  this  credit. 

o    Changing  Ul'regulitions  so  that  recipients  could  enroll  in  ^ 
training,  and  providing  a  cash  bonus  for  UI  reclotents  who  found 
work  before  their  benefits  were  exhausted". 

o    Allowing  AFt>C  payments  to  be  used  aS  a  wage  subsidy  to  private 
employers  for  up  to  six  months. 

o    Changing  eligibility  requirements  for  income  transfers  and 

services- to  reduce  the  high  margin^  tax  rate  that  many  welfare 
recipients  face  if  they  find  a  job.    Under  proposed  changes  in 
Medicaid  and  food  stamps  eligibility,  a  welfare  recipient  who 
found  work  Vould  face  a  marginal  tax  rate  of  nearly  100  percent 
in  some  states. 

We  must  improve  the  access  of  those  receiving  income  mainrenance  money  to 
employment  and  training  programs.    This  can  be  achieved,  in  part;,  by  the 
expanded  -streaming"  function  of  local  Prime  Sponsors.    In  addition, 
education  and  training  programs  will  have  to  be  more  aggressively 
"marketed"  to  income  transfer  recipients  who  arc  able  to  work. 
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iiowevef ,  we  should  Hut  regard  the  development  of  n  national  eo^loyment 
and  training  program  as  the  soiutlgn  to  escalating  welfare  costs.  Most 
welfare  recipients  are  not  able  to  enter  the  labor  force  —  they  are  either 
too  young,  or  are  mothers  with  pre-schDol  chlMrcn  present.    Wo  shoi'ld  feel 
proud  of  the  programs  that  have**alleviated  the  problems  of  dire  poverty 
and  its  concommittant  physical  and  psychlogical  symptoms  ifl  our  "nation. 

But  for  those  welfare  recipients  who  are  job|-re3dy,  the  proposed 
refona  of  AFDC  ~  to  allow  payments  to  be  used  for  OJT  subsidies  —  would 
provide  a  major  incentive  fbr  private  employers  to  of fe|^^ployment 
opportunities.     I  wbuld  reconSnend  some  guidelines:    first,  the  employer 
would  have  to  offer  wages  at  least  ^0  percent  above  the  benefit  level 
(meaning  that  70  percent  of  the  wage  bill  would  be  subsidized);  second/ 
the  parjticlpant  would  not  immediately  lose  eligibility  for  foodstaops  and 
medicaid  (so  that  the  employer  woula  not,  icsmediately,  have  to  offer^ 
helath  insurance  and  other  fringe  benefits).    Although  many  Primes  have 
not  proved  particularly  sensitive  to  the  problems  of  welfare  teclpionts, 
the  availability  of  the  AFDC  resources  would  encourage  them  to  involve  ^ 
themselves  with  these  clients  more  intensively.     It  odght  even  be  possible 
to  include  an   Jicentlve  f<5r  the  Primes  to  place  welfare  recipients  with 
private  employers  —  for  example,  prlmei.  ^ou)J  receive  5  percent  oi  the 
AFDC  as  a  "placement  fee".     If  we  are  to  encourage  the  development  of 
innovative  programs  to  serve  those  receiving  income  maintenance  checks, 
we  must  design  innovative  Incentive  programs. 

ft 

Summary 

The  structure  of  our ^present  UI  and  AFDC  systems  discourage  recipients 
'  from  participating  In  employment  and  training  programs.-    Legislation  should 
be  enacted  to  encourage  UI  recipients  (long  term  unemployed)  to  enroll 
in  training  programs  and  to  allow  AFDC  grants  to  be  used  as  OJT  subsidies. 
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5.    WHAT  IS  THE  APPROPRIATE  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  FEDERAL, 
STATE  AND  LOCaI  GOVERNMENTS  IN  THE  FUNDING,  DESIGN, 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS? 


The  encire  structure  of  fiscal  federalism  Is  tmdergolng  extensive 

puDllc  debate  and  review.    There  Is  not  the  space,  in  this  testimony,  to 

Dore  than  touch  on  ^ooe  of  the  topics  in  this  complex  topic.    I  would 

like  to  suggest  some  general  principles  that  should  guide  this  **sortlng* 

out"  process  and  then  how  these  principles  might  be  Interpreted  In  a 

revised  structure  for  employment  and  training  programs* 

o    PrograxBS  should  be  administered  at  tHe  ^ocal  level»  since  the 
needs  and  problems  of  areas  differ  widely  and  resources  can 
best  be  tailored  to  meet  these  needs  locally «    To  the  extent 
that  the  technical  capacity  may  be  lackipg,  the^resources  of 
state  and  federal- agencies  ^should  ^be  used  to  provide  technical 
assistance.    However,  this  assistance  should  not  supplant  local 
administrative  efforts  but  rather  to  enhance  and  develop  local 
capacity. 

o    Inasmuch  as  a  rational  employment  and  training  policy  Is 
directed  at  meeting  national  needs^  the  federal  governniont 
oust  set  broad  policy  guldellnea  (eligibility  requirements  etc). 
"But,  within  these  guidelines,  stfe  and  local  goverronents  must 
have  broad  flexibility  "In  meeting  these  objectives.    The  focus 
of  accountability  should  be  on' performance-based  assessment  of 
how  effectively  target  groups  are  served. 

o    Fiscal  responsibility  should  be ^shared  among  all  levels  of 
government,  but  wlt'^ln  a  more  rational  framework  than  Is  now 
the  case.    Programs  for  t'.ie  economically  disadvantaged  should 
be  largely  paid  for  by  federal  grants.    The  poor  are  a  national 
responsibility       a  state  or  locality  with  a  high  concentration 
of  low-Income  residents  should  not  suffer  a  high  tax  rate  to 
pay  lor  services  to  the  poor.    However,  1  believe  chat  some 
state  and  perhaps  local  "buy-in"  Is  appropriate  to  ensure  a 
state  and  local  Incentive  to  deliver  employment  and  training 
services  as  efficient ly'as  possible.    Primary  and  secondary 
education  Is  basically  a  local  responsibility,  and  should  remain 
so.    Post-secondary  education  should  be  primarily  a  state  function, 
Washington  currently  provides  lesa  than  ten  percent  of  the  funds 
for  these  programs  and  might,  more  effectively,  concentrate  Its 
efforts  on  employment  and  training  assistance  for  the 
disadvantaged. . 

Let  me  suggest  some  specific  ways  In  which  we  algfec  modify  our  present 
allocation  o/f  fiscal  and  administrative  structure  to  utilize  our  resources 
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nore  efficiently.    We  have  in  place  a  coaplex  system  that,  inspite  of 
auch  (often  undeserved)'  criticisa*  succeeds  in  placing  oany  disadvantaged 
individuals  in  permanent  and  unsubaidiaeg  jobs.    Links  between  PriiDC  Sponsors 
secondary  and  ^ost-secondary  ^educational  Infttitutiouft,  private  indxisr-y, 
cowaunity  based  organizations »  social  service  agencies  and  other  groups  are 
being  forged.*  Our  task  should  not  be  to  scrap  the  present  structure  bu*'  to 
remove  the  the  l^gal  and  regulatory  barriers  that  impede  the  process  and 
lead  to  duplication.'  Let  me  suggest  two  major  initittives  that  would 
improve  our  present  delivery  system  and  encourage  greater  coordination 
at  the  stake  and  local  level. 

Employment  Service 

At  present  tjie  placeaent  and  counselling  services  offered  by  the 
Employment  Service  often  overlap  with  those  offered  by  Prime  Sponsors. 
In  addition ►  the  federal  funding  formula  encourages  the  ES  to  emphasize 
high-volume  rather  than  high-quality  service. 

I  recotoaend  that  the  ES  be  combined  with  the  Prime  Sponsor-  Tho 
present  eoployer  tax  would  flow  directly  to  the  State  government,  who  would 
distribute  the  funds  among  prime  sponsors  according  to  procedures 
negotiated  between  the  State  and  the  Primes  (and  approved  by  U.S.  DOL)* 
The  primes  would,  in  turn,  allocate  the  funds  among  training  and  placement 
centers  for  placement  arid  counselling  services  that  met  local  needs.  This 
system  would  have  several  advantages  over  present  practices; 

o    The  unemployed  would  receive  a  fuller  range  of  services,  including 

exposure  to  information  about  training  programs  that  is  rarely 

available  in  ES  centers. 

0    The  Prime  Sponsor  would  have  a  much  broader  system  through  which 
to  screen  the  unemployed  and  the  disadvantaged  and  direct  them 
to  the  appropriate  services. 

o    A  direct  system  of  accountability  would  be  set  up.    The  Training 
and  Job  Placement  Centers  would  be  accountable  to  the  primes,  who 
'   would,  in  turn  be  accountable  to  the  State,  who  would  in  turn,  be 
subject  to  evaluation  by  the  federal  government. 

0    It  would  increase  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector  with  the 
CETA  system. 
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The  CK7A  System 

The  present  CETA  system  "Itargely  ignores  state  governments.    The  result 
lo  that  states  do  not  cuor^natc  the  disbursement  of  their'  massive  education 
Aii^  suci.il  service  resources  with  the  activities  of  local  prime  sponsors 
as  eftcttively  as  they  would  if  they  had  a  fiscal  **stake"  in  the  programs 
administered  at  the  local  level.     I  woujJ  iccutmaend  that^  tliree  structural 
rcfoms  be  considered  as  ways  to  rationalize  the  delivery  oS  employment 
and  training  services:  changes  in  the  financing  of  local  services;  changes 
in  the  feder;il  regulation  of  training  services/  and  changes  in  the  geographic 
^designation  of  prime  sponsor  areas. 

«         Fundi n<t.    I  believe  the  present  allocation  of  resources  to  Prime  Sponsors 

should  be  maintained.    However,  these  funds  could  pay  for  no  more  than  90  percent 

of  the  odrainiptrative  costs  of  local  primes  or  of  the  costs  of  services  to 
%  ". 

partit iiKints.    The  remaining  ten  percent  would  cone  from  state  contributions. 
The  state,  resources  would  come  from  two  sources:    the  Governor's  discretion- 
ary ro^inty ,  and  a  surcharge  on  the  employcj;  tax  that  presently  funds  ES  (which 
would  flow  directly       the  state).     States  could  ^ugment  these  sources  if 
they  wished.    This  apprc^ich  has  several  advantages: 

o  it  sets  up  a  structure  of  accountability  from  Prime  to  state  to 
federal  government.  States  would  be  liable  for  any  disallowals 
identified  by  federal  auditors. 

o    It  would  ensure  greater  coordination  between  the  Primes  and  the 
vocational  education  systom  (which  is  largely  state  financed)  . 
States  would  have  an  incentive  to  ensure  that  the  post-sec  ndary  * 
'education  system  provided  services  to  primes  as  cheaply  as  possible 
in  order  to  ensure  that  funds  serve  as  many  participants  as  possible. 
Primes  wd\ild  he  discouraged  from  setting  up  training  programs  that 
compete  with  those  offered  by  local  cononunity  colleges,  unless 
they  could  do  so  at  a  lowe^  cost.  ' 

o    Cou|i>lcd  with  the  coordinating  councils  (described  in  Section  7), 

state  involvement  would  lead  to  broader  private  sector  participation, 
and  reduced  duplication  with  programs  offered  by  education 
institutions  and  social  service  agencies.    &nploymeot  and  training 
would  be  integrated  within  a  state's  overall  economic  development 
strategy. 

Regulation.     In  order  to  ensure  local  flexibility,  many  of  the  regulations 
imposed  by  U.S.  DOI.  should  be  relaxed  as  part  of  the  reauChorization  process. 
The  thousands  of  regulations  and  field  memoranda  that  have  emanated  from 
Washington  have  reduced  the  ef fee t Ivoneas  of  local  prime  sponsors.     I  urge 
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that  particular  attention  be  gi/on  to: 


o    Regulations  that  limit  the  use  of  CETA  funds  on  income  generating 
projects.    -These  preclude  primes  from  helping  develop' services 
and  enterprises  for  CETA  p»*» ticipants  that  caight  eventually  become 
profitable.    Examples  include  transportation  services  for  low-Income 
•workers;  day-care  centers;  waste  retycllng  centers  In  distressed 
neighborhoods.    In  an  age  of  local  fiscal  constraint,  such  activities 
represent  a  viable  alternative  to  local  public  funding  of  services. 

•     And  we  should  recognize  that  training  the  disadvantaged  for  jobs 
should  not  preclude  training  in  entrepreneurship. 

o    Restrictions  on  the  type  of  skills  that  can  be  Imparted  in  CETA 

training  programs.  Local  prime  sponsors  know  better  than  Washington 
what  skills  are  in  demand  locally. 

o    Needless  reporting  requireoents  and , regulation  of  prime  sponsor 

activities.    Quarterly  reviews  apd  verification  of  eligibility  r.  I 
d  >pricate  other  repoj'ts,  for  example. 

Geographic  Areas.  The  re*striction  of  prime  s^ponsorshlps  to  counties 

(or  groups  of  cpunties)  to  100,000  population  has  led  to  balancft-of-state 

areas  that  are  an  administrative  nightmare  and  denied  prime  sponsorship 

to  rural  areas  that  are  cohesive  labor  market  areas.    In  axlditioir,  in  many 

urban  area.*;,  separate  primes  for  cities  and  their  suburban  counties  is 

wasteful  and  prevents  a  more  coordinated  approach.    I  believe  that  we  should 

move  toward  a  closer  corre.spondence  of  Prime  Sponsor  areas  with  labor  market 

areas  that  would  include  entire  SMSAs.    1  do  not  believe  that  this  should  be 

imposed  by  federal  mandate,  but  left  to^ negotiation  between  state  and  local 

governments  and  existing  prime  sponsors.  % 


Simnary 

We  should  use  the  reauthorization  of  CETA  as  an  opportunity  to  redesign 
the  system  to  provide  for  greater  coordination  among  education,  employment, 
and  training  programs  and  among  federal,  state  and  local  governments.      I  do 
not  believe  in  "  block  grant  approach.     Instead  I  recommend  the  integration 
of  the  employment  service  within  the  CETA  system  and  changes  in  CETA  funding 
that  would  require  sjuite  participation,  coupled  with  increased  local  flexibility 
and  a  more  rational  geographic  stri'wture  of  prime  sponsor  areas. 
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6.    WHAT  IS  THK  ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SBCtOR  IN  THE  DESIGN 
AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  F-^IPLOYMENT  AND  1  RAINING  POLICY? 

Moat  training  is  undertaken  hy  the  private  sector,  and  this  is 
appropriate  and  effective.    I  have  argued  that  the  role  of  the  public 
sector  is  JCo  assist  those  who  will  not  be  aided  by  the  natural  develop- 
taent  of  the  economy  —  the  boats  that  will  not  be  floated  by  a  rising 
tide.    But  the  public  programs  must  be  fully  coordinated  with  private 
sector  activities  and  needs  if  the  graduates  are  to  get  permanent, 
unsubsldized  jobs.  ^ 

It  has  become  popular  in  Washington  to  argue  that  the  private 
sector  can  play  a  much  larger  role  in  employment  and  training. 
Proponents  of  this  view  point  to  columns  of  want-ads  and  claim  that 
many  of  those  not  working  simply  do  not  want  to  work.    This  view  is 
mistaken  and  a  cruel  insult  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  unemployed 
and  underemployed.     There  have  been  many  studies  of  job  vacancieo 
listed  in  newspapers  —  including  one  by  Fortune  magazine.    .Ml  have 
found  that  there  are  very  few  jobs  listed  that  do  not  require  either 
experience,  high-level  qualifications,  or  both.    Those  vacancies  that 
are  availabJc  to  the  untrained  tend  to  be  filled  within  A8  hours  of 
appearing  in  the  newspaper.    The  want-ad  pages  do  not  provide  any 
justification  for  reducing  the  public  commitment  to  employment  and 
training. 

There  have  been  many  programs  designed  to  increase  private  sector 
Involvement  in  the  training  process  —  STIP,  PSIP^and  PICs.    Most  have 
been  successful.    However,  we  must  recognise  that  these  programs  ^end  to 
use  the  "cream"  of  the  economically  disadvantaged  —  those  easiest  to 
employ.    Thls^s  natural  and  appropriate  —  the  private  sector  must  be 
involved  in  ensuring  that  the  "nearly- job-ready"  are  given  the  necessary 
training  and  experience. 

However,  we  must  recognize  limira  on  the  private  sector's  ability 
to  directly  serve  many  of  the  disadvantaged.     In  many  areas.  Prime 
Sponsors  and  PICs  have  not  developed  close  linkages  —  althougb  the  PIC 
syst^iro  nay  be  too  new  to  iletermine  whether  this  is  a  long-run  problem. 
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Sotae  PLCs  have  expressed  the  desire  to  remain  separate  froa  I*rime 
Sponsors  in  order  to  play-down  what  they  perceive  as  the  CETA  stigma. 
Many  private  firms  have  resisted  involvement  with  CETA  eligibles*  A 
CETA  system  based  upon  a  sudden  expansion  of  the  funding  and  power  of 
PlCs  would  risk  targeting  its  Resources  on  the  "cream"  of  the  disadvan- 
taged and  denying  services  to  millions  of  less  prepared  but  no  less  needy 
people.    Public  funds  would  be  uaed  to  i>ioviui  UJT  subj^idiefi  to  private 
employers  for  hiring  and  training  people  who  would  have  been  hired  and 
trained  anyway.    There  would  be  little  increase  in  employment  and  no 
reduction  in  welfare  rolls  or  the  incidence  of  poverty. 

I  have  already  suggested  Bome  proposals  —  a  more  efficient  tax 
credit,  use  of  AFDC  payments  as  OJT  subsidies,  etc.  —  that  would 
increase  private  sector  participation.    The  integration  of  ES  within  the 
CETA  network  would  also  involve  the  private  sector  more  directly.  PIC- 
Prime  contacts  will  irsprove  over  time.    The  cooidinating  mechanism 
discussed  below  will  further  involve  industry.    But  developing  the  con« 
tacts  and  links  that  foster  and  support  a  public-private  partnership 
takes  tine.     There  is  no  magic  regulation  or  incentive  that  Washington  can 
design  that  will  create  this  paitnership  overnight.    Areas  differ  in  their 
industrial  structure,  the  degree  of  business  organization,  the  extent  of 
their  problems,  and  in  their. local  public  sector  structure.     The  best 
method  of  coordination  will  be  unique  to  each  area..    We  can  draw  hope 
from  the  fact  that  in  many  of  those  cities  that  have  faced  the  greates;. 
economic  adversity  have  achieved  ("he  most  effective  par^^nership  between 
business  and  etaployment  aad  training  programs  —  New  York  City,  Buffalo, 
and  Baltimore  are  good  examples.    Private  sector  participation  is 
essential  —  but  it  cannot  be  mandated. 
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7.     CAN  THE  DIVERSE  SETS  OF  PROGRAMS  WHICH  CONSTITUTE 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  BE  COORDINATED? 

There  Is  no  doubc  that  the  extent  to  which  cwploymeat ,  training, 
placement,  counseling,  income  maintenance  and  education  programs  are  coor- 
dinated could  be  improved.    However,  there  are  limits  to  the  coordination 
possible  among  programs  that  provide  very  different  types  of  services  to 
very  different  client  groups.    The  vast  majority  of  vocational  education 
students  are  not  economically  disadvantaged.  Just  as  the  vast  majority  of 
welfare  recipients  are  not  able  to  enter  the  workforce,  and  most  workers 
receiving  UI  are  on  temporary  layoff  and  do  not  need  other  assistance. 


Blending  together  many  programs  into  one  overall  block  grant  does 


not  guarantee  coordination.  Vhere  are  several  fundamental  flaws  with  this 
approach: 

o    Eligibility  requirements  become  so  broad  that  the  intercjSts  of 
certain  "needy*'  client  groups  may  be  lost  in  the  amalgamation. 


o    The  competitive  process  by  which  states  allocate  resources 
among  different  agencies  and  activities  often  strengthens  the 
programs  and  brings  to  bear  on  issues  the  skills  and  talents 
of  individually  from  different  agencies.    One  "super  agency" 
is  not  necessarily  a  more  efficleat  structure.-  We  prompte 
healthy  competition  among  businesses  by  antitrust  laws,  yet 
would  deny  public  sector  competition  by  creating  block  grants. 

o    Those  familiar  with  local  bureaucracy  know  that  cooperation 
among  different  agencies  that  share  a  common 
client  population  is  often  more  prevalent  than  coordination 
within  a  large  bureaucracy  that  spans  a  multitude  of  client 
groups. 

o    Coordination  —  or  more  accurately  cooperation  —  is  achieved 
at  the  local  level,  not  at  the  federal  or  even  at  the  state 
level.     It  Is  those  agencies  delivering  the  services  that 
forge  or  resist  cooperative  efforts. 

While  there  is  no  magic  funding  formula  that  guarantees  cooperation,  ^ 


present  different  delivery  systems.    First,  the  integration  of  the  employ- 
ment service  within  the  CETA  network  would  Improve  the  delivery  of  placement 
and  counseling  services.     Second,  we  must  ensure  that  the  substate  structure 
of  different  empluyment,  education,  and  training  services  are  parallel.  For 


there  are  several  steps  that* can  be  taken  to  improve  cooperation  among  our 
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oxinplc,  tilt  >J  w  York  State  CducitLon  Departnent  has  arj\iied  tliat  federal 

legislative  requirunent.-}  govern in^  tt.y  cruaLion  and  operation  of  vocational 

education  local  a^s^ibor*  couucilb  pro  vent  6  cloj»e  cooperation  the  CETA 

system.    They  advocate,  instead,  rei-ional  advisory  councils  that  wotdd 

parallel  the  structure  of  Prime  Sponsors. 

The  members  would  be  appointed  jointly  by  the  prime 
sponsor  (for  as  long  as  CETA  remains  in  effect)  and  local 
education  ap,encies  and  public  postsocondary  Jnstitutlorrs 
(located  within  the  service      ca  ol  Ll»c  i>riirtC  sponsor  <»r 
Balance  of  State  sponsor)  to  carry  out  the  functions 
presently  performed  by  the  CETA  council,  the  private 
industry  council,   the  CETA  youth  council,  the  business, 
labor,  industry  education  council,  and  the  separate  local 
advisory  council  for  vocational  education.    This  council 
would  be  required  to  advise  the  eligible  recipients  or 
the  local  advisory  councils  within  its  geographical  area 
on  the  content  of  the  local  application,  including 
industry/labor  demands  and  manpower  needs..  In  addition, 
the  regional  council  could  be  required  to  review  and 
comment  on  the  local  applications  prior  to  their 
submission  to  the  State.    The  requirement  for  a  regional 
advisory  council  would  provide  a  structure  for  the 
exchange  and  use  of  employment  information  for  effective 
regional  planning,  and  for  more  effective  program  funding, 
decisioi.s  (regardless  of  the  source  of  funds)  for 
agencies  that  presently  do  not  have  local  advisory  coun- 
cils as  well  as  those  that  already  do  and  wish  to  maintain 
that  structure  at  the  local  level. 

Third,  overseeing  these  regional  councils  wuuUl  bo  an  expanded  State 
Employment,  Vocational  Education  and  Training  Council.     This  would  include 
representatives  of  business,  labor,  the  err^Iuyraent  and  training  and 
education  communities,  local  government;,  and  local  development  agencies 
Thev  would  identify  priority  training  needs  and  eliKible  population  groups, 
to  be  served,  evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  local  programs,  identify  oppor- 
tunities for  cooperative  ventures  among  state  agencies,  and  recommend  on 
future  systems  nt^eds. 

These  efforts  are  not  as  glamorous  as  a  renamed  block  grant  system, 
but  neither  are  they  as  destructive.    Cooperation  grows  incrementally.  We 
mubt  remuve  the  pre&ent  administrative  and  regulatory  barriers  that  impede 
it,  not  cut  down  the  whole  system  and  grow  another  from  seed. 
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8.    HAVE  EKPLOYHHNT  /LNT)  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  WORKED? 

It  l8  a  regrettable  characteristic  of  public  policy  in  the  U.S.  that 
we  scrutinize  programs  designed  to  help  individuals  mudi  aore  closely 
than  programs  designed  to  help  businesses  or  Jurisdictions.    Wc  seen  to 
feel  that  where  the  recipient  of  federal  largesse  is  a  corporation  or  a 
govemoent,  the  potential  for  "fraud  and  abuse"  ts  somehow  less  than  where 
the  recipient  is  a  human  being.    Everyone  has  their  favorite  anecdote 
about  waste  under  CETA.    Yet  objective  studies  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  and  by  many  other  research  organizations  have  found  that  fraud  and 
abuse  —  especially  since  the  1978  Reauthorization  ~  are  relatively  minor. 
While  any  fraud  and  abuse  is  to  be  deplored,  the  findings  for  a  program  as 
complex  as  CETA  involving  50  state  governments,  nearly  500  Prime  Sponsors 
and  thousands  of  subcontractors  are  certainly  not  evidence  of  widespread 
malfeasance  and  incompetence. 

There  are,  perhaps,  three  reasons  why  CETA  has  been  harshly  Judged: 
o    We  evaluate  employment  and  training  programs  much  aore  stringently 
than  other  economic  development  incentive  programs. 

o    The  target  of  CETA  —  the  economically  disadvantage^  —  cannot 
lobby  as  effectively  for  their  programs  as  can  private  businesses 
and  cities  that  benefit  from  tax  incentive  and  development  grant 
programs. 

o    We  have  been  too  hasty  in  our  evaluation.    We  have  expected  a 

complex  program  that  has  suffered  from  year-to-year  funding  uncertainty, 
to  operate  at  full  efficiency  a  few  months  after  funding  starts* 

Most  evidence  of  the  performance  of  CETA  post-1978  points  to  a 
success  that  can  be  claimed  by  only  a  handful  of  federal  economic  prograais. 
I  am  sure  that  tlytf^Subcommittet; has  before  it  all  the  data.    The  Continual 
Longitudinal  Manpower  Survey  has  found  that  CETA  graduates  experience 
annual  earnings  increases  between  $400  and  $800,  a  fair  return  on  invest- 
ments of  $3000  to  $4000  in  training  costs.    (For  a  proper  economic 
evaluation,  stipends  should  not  be  counted  in  costs.) 

There  is  a  great  disparity  between  the  way  we  evaluate  employment  and 
training  programs  and  the  way  we  evaluate  other  economic  development  ^ 
efforts.    CETA,  in  1980,  was  an  $8  biltion  piograra.    The  federal  investment 
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tax  credit  (ITC)  waa  a  $20  billion  program.    We  hear  that  some  CETA 
participants  would  probably  ha^  been  trained  or  got  Jobs  anyway.  Yet, 
more  than  95  percent  of  investment  in  equipment  eligible  for  the  ITC  would 
have  been  carried  ou^  without  the  credit.    We  hear  that  many  CETA  trainees 
cannot  find  jobs  or  are  trained  in  obsolete  akiUs.    We  do  not  hear  about 
th'e  companies  that  received  the  ITC  and  Invested  in  nachinery  and  equip- 
ment that  was  obsolete,  for  products  that  did  not  sell,  that  went 
bankrupt.   We  rarely  hear  of  federal  loan  guarantees  or  development  grants 
that  are  given  to  perfectly  viable  companies.    Yet,  CETA  has  been  tightly 
targeted  on  those  who  are  most  difficult  to  place  and  has  yielded  a 
substantial  rate  of  return.    The  recently  tenainated  PSE  program  was 
criticized^ as  providing  dead-end  Jobs.    Yet  how  many  evaluations  have 
there  been  of  the  types  of  Jobs  generated  by  the  Christmas  tree  of  tax 
incentives  that  adorns  our  corporate  tax  code. 

If  we  are  t<$  integrate  employment  and  training  into  an  overall 
economic  developoent  strategy  then  we  must  be  prepared  to  Judge  all 
programs  —  from  tax  incentives,  grants  to  developers,  to  loans  and  loan 
guarantees,  as  well  as  i.aining  programs  —  by  the  same  criteria.  Many 
of  the  problems  that  CETA  has  encountered  arise  from  restrictive  regu- 
lations written  here  in  Washington  that  were  designed  to  limit  fraud  and 
abuse.    Had  we  given  as  much  attention  to  performance-based  evaluation  as 
we  have  to  limiting  abuse »  I  believe  the  CETA  program  would  be  more 
efficient  than  It  is  today. 
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CONCIUSION 

Tw6  hundred  years  ago,  Dr.  Snmuel  Tohnnon  observed  that  the  measure 
of  a  civilization  was  to  be  found  in  the  way  it  treated  its  poor.  How 
are  we,  the  richest  and  most  productive  society  io  history,  to  be  judged 
if  we  deny  public  help  to  those  trying  to  secure  the  first  rung  on  the 
economic  ladder.    To  Dr.  Johnson's  observation,  I  would  add  another. 
The  measure  of  economic  success  of  a  highly  technological  society  Is  to 
be  found  in  its  ability  to  prepare  and  train  all  its  citizens  for 
meaningful  work. 

There  are  many  opportunities  to  remove  the  barriers  to  program 
coordination,  to  public-private  cooperation,  and  to  the  efficient 
operation  of  our  labor  markets.    We  must  consider  tax  policy,  education 
policy,  and  reform  of  income  maintenance  programs  as  well  as  employment 
and  training  T>rograms  in  developing  a  national  employment  and  strnteRy 
that  is  truly  effective.    We  cannot  afford  not  to  develop  a  national 
strategy. 
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APPENDIX 
IJVBOR  MARK£T  BARRIERS 

The  purpose  of  employnient  and  .training  policy  muse  be  to  reduce  or 
abolish  barriers  to  successful  labor  market  participation.    If  there  were 
no  barriers,  there  would  be  no  structural  unempJtoyiQent •    A  worker  rendered 
jobless  by  the  decline  of  an  industry,  would  move  into  anothe  occupation 
which  foresight  had  allowed  him  or  her  to  prepare  for  In  advance.  But 
taarkets  do  not  operate  in  this  way.    Uncertainty*  ^css  than  perfect 
inforaation  ^nd  relocation  costs  impede  the  constant  process  of  adaptation. 

This  Appendix  reviews  these  barriers.  ^ 

Market  Failure  and  Development  Policy 

Labor  is  allocated  among  competing  employers  through  markets.  The 
purpose  of  the  market  Is  to  send  signals  to  the  participants  to  indicate 
when  they  need  to  change  their  behavior  and  to  indicate  the  direction  of 
the  appropriate  change.    The  employer  who  falls  to  fill  vacant  slots  is 
receiving  a  signal  to  raise  wages. ^  A  Job  seeker  who  fails  to  find  employ- 
ment is  receiving  a  signal  either  to  seek  elsewhere  or  to  reduce 
expectations. 

When  markets  work  well,  the  right  signals  are  sent  out  and  the  economy 
responds  rapidly  to  changes.    That  does  not  mean  that  no  firms  close  down, 
or  that  no-one  Is  out  of  work.    Innovative  young  firms  introduce  new 
products  and  new  production  techniques  that  replace  older  firms. 
Increasing  energy  costs  lead  to  a  decline  in  the  output  of  energy 
intensive  products,  and  shifts  in  transportation  patterns.    Yet  markets  do 
not  work  well.    In  fact,  economists  have  traditionally  defined  the  need 
for  public  intervention  in  the  economy  in  ten&s  of  the  causes  of  market 
failure: 

o    Imperfect  Information.    The  unemployed  worker  dees  not  know  where 
there  are  job  openings,  or  the  investor  does  not  have  enough 
information  to  assess  the  viability  of  a  project. 

o    Transactions  Costs.    The  cost  of  relocation  nay  prevent  an 
unemployed  worker  moving  to  a  growing  labor  market. 
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o    Non~Con$tant  Returns  to  Scale >    An  ctouoinic  actlvlry  —  such  as 
job-referred  service  —  may  be  cheapest  If  performed  nationwide » 
yet  no  single  private  company  can  capture  these  economies.  For 
example,  no  single  company  can  capture  all  the  benefits  of  a 
nationwide  Job  infonaation  system. 

o    Externalities.    An  activity  that  generates  "spill-over"  benefits 
that  do  not  accrue  to  those  paying  for  the  activity  will  not  be 
undertaken  at  an  optimal  level.    For  txample,  a  firm  will  he 
Reluctant  to  pay  for  non-Job-speclfic  training  for  an  employee 
,  because  that  employee  can  leave  for  another  co^^>any. 

o    Second-Best.    An  Imperfection  in  one  market  will  lead  to 

imperfections  in  related  markets.  If  capital  ie  denied  to  high 
risk  enterprises,  then  the  level  of  employment  in  the  high-risk 
neighborhood  will  suffer. 

o    Public  Interve'ntion.    Collecting  taxes  or  regulating  economic 
activity  will  distort  the  operation  of  markets.    For  example, 
taxing  income  discourages  labor  force  participation.  Regulating 
minimum  wages  reduces  the  number  of  low-wage  Jobs. 

For  o^ny  purposes  this  classification  is  useful.    Yet»  several 
relevant"*^ailure8"  or  barriers  to  development  are  missing  or  incompletely 
specified.    The  market  failure  concept  is  too  static.    Most  "failures," 
are  defined  at  deviations  from  the  ideal  (and  totaly  unrealistic)  model  of 
^perfect  competition,  v^ich  is  a  model  of  static  not  dynamic  efficiency. 

In  a  dyn^U&ic  market  economy,  there  will  be  a  tendency  for  market 
i^inperfections  to  diminish  since  some  entrepreneurial  types  ca  profit  from 
providing  a  good  or  service  remedies  the  fault.    If  the  failure  persists 
then  it  must  have  some  functional  role  in  maintaining  the  market  system  as 
a  dynamic  system,  in  which  case  thQ  term  "failure"  ia  inappropriate.  But 
thio  presumes  a  supply  of  entrepreneurs  to  develop  these  new  products,  and 
that  these  entrepreneurs  do  face  incentives  to  bridge  market  gaps. 
Persistent  failures  signify  either  a  lack  of  entrepreneurs  or  that  public 
intervention  is  acting  as  a  barrier  to  development. 

The  second  major  failing  of  the  simple  market  failure  analysis  is  its 
implicit  suggestion  that  the  best  way  to  foster  development  is  to  remove 
all  impediments  to  the  "normal"  functioning  of  a  market  economy.  This 
assumes  not  only  that  all  development  resources  are  bought,  sold,  and 
produced  in  private  markets  but  that  the  latter  are  self-organizing  and 
•elf-perfectable.    Rather  than  reflect  further  on  the  unreality  of  this 
viewpoint^  let  us  specify  some  additional  barriers  to  the  dynamically 
efficient  creation  and  utilization  of  resources  for  development: 
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\.vt  w,  briefly  r<'vlfw 


some  of  the  barriers  to  the  efficient  operation  of  the  labor  market. 

Lack  of  Infortaatlon.    Inadtiquate  or  Inaccurate  information  arc  chronic 
labor  market  problems.    Programs  to  create  job  information  banks  and 
placement  services  attest  to  the  depth  of  public  concern.    Labor  markets 
include  both  the  markets  for  skills  (fietween  labor  and  employers)  and  the 
markets  for  training;  (between  labor  aad  in^lilulions  th.il  provide  tiuining). 
Jhurow  argues  that  the  former  markets  work  reasonably  well  while  the  latter 
opevatcs  poorly.    An  individual  empl»>yee  does  not  know  what  training  will 
place  him  or  her  in  the  best  competitive  position.    Yet,  increasing  the 
supply  of  some  skills  may ^ take  many  years. 

Transactions  Costs.    Advertising,  screening,  and  job-specific  training 
are  ^jc^enslv^e  activities.    Regulations  such  as  affirmative  action  have 
added  to  these  costs.    These  costs  are  especially  high  when  hiring  the 
economically  disadvantaged,  for  the  employer  has  little  employment  history 
or  informal  network  information  on  which  to  base  the  decision.  These 
costs  arc  reflected  m  the  tendency  of  employers  to  "hoard"  labor  during 
recessions  and  to  employ  those  who  can  be  iicreened  through  the  recommen- 
dation of  current  employees  or  through  other  employers.    The  combination 
of  Imperfect  information  and  transactions  costs  reduce  the  flexibility  of 
the  labor  market  to  adjust  to  structural  change,  and  for  a  tendency  to 
exclude  the  disadvantaged  from  contention. 

Legal  Constraints.     Regulations  and  laws  governing  minimum  wages, 
OSIIA,  and  affirmative  action  requirements  may  actively  discourage 
employers  from  hiring  the  unskilled  and  encourage  the  substitution  of 
capital  for  labor  in  order  to  lcJucu  cusis  and  thci^possibill ty  of  legal 
action. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  regulatory  structure  nay  inadequately  define 
an  employer's  responsibility..    For  example,  the  incentives  for  the  private 
sector  to  retain  and  retrain  potentially  "redundant"  workers  may  be 
insufficiently  strong.    The  longer  a  firm  can  expect  to  retain  an  emp.loyee,  ' 
or  the  higher  the  costs  of  termination,  the  more  likely  the  firm  will 
provide  more  OJT  and  see  the  development  of  the  firm's  human  resources  as 
an  integral  and  important  part  of  doing  business.    This  means  that  a  ^ 
greater  portion  of  the  costs  of  adjustment  can  be  internalized  within  the 
business  sector. 
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o    Lack  ol  cnLrrprcneurshxp. 

o    Higl)  costs  of  adjustaents;  i.e.,  costs  of  increasing  the  supply 
of  critical  resources,  such  as  highly  skilled  oc  educated  labor, 
sophisticated  tnachinery,  entrepreneurshlp,  energy,  information, 
or  land* 

o    Uncertainty.    The  anticipation  of  potential  government  action  can  , 
increase  the  level  of  uncort/isnty. 

o    Institutional  rigidities;  e.g.,  the  iapediosents  in  bureaucratic 
behavior.  . 

o    Lack  of  capacity: 

-  institutional, 

-  human  resources. 

o    Lack  of  integration  or  coordination  .isong  key  pacts  of  the 
economic  or  political  systems. 

These  factors  may  explain  why  development  fall  short  of  potent ial«  Soae 

of  them  appear  to  be  merely  public  in  nature  and  some  private,  but  most  , 

involve  some  sort  of  interaction  between  the  sectors.    We  can  see  how 

thc:se  barriers  are  implicated  in  the  case  of  each  major  resource. 

The  process  of  economic  development  In  an  advanced  economy  is 

characterized  by  an  increasing  complementarity  between  human  and  physical 

capital       a  broadening  and  deepening  of  the  de.Dand  for  the  *'capltal" 

rather  tlian  the  "labor**  cooponcnt  of  human  resources  concomitant  with  the 

broadening  and  deepening  of  the  physical  capital  stock.    In  recent  years, 

demand  for  labor  has  bceti  growing  f.istest  in  those  occupancies  which 

require  longer  periods  of  training  or  edi^ation.    Furthermore,  as  Ttiurow 

points  out,  learning-on-the-job  is  in  several  respects  the  most 

significant  part  of  labor  training.    Thus,  a  prime  concern  of  economic 

development  strategy  .should  be  the  removal  of  barriers  to  the  mobility  of 

the  labor  force  —  among  occupations,  industries  and  areas.    This  Is  a 

central  concern  also  from  the  standpoint  oCinnovation,  technical  progress, 

*'and  increased  productivity.    Thurow  (197b,  1980)  demonstrate!}  how  the 

latter  are  partly  contingent  upon  labor's  receptivity  to  technical  change 

and  the  quality  of  learning  what  goes  on  within  firms  and  the  latter,  in 

turn,  are  contingent  upon  job  security  and  the  lack  of  wage  competition. 

Daniels  and ^ieschnick  (1978)  also  point  out  that,  given  shortcomings  of 

the  labor  markets,  one  cannot  expect  the  capital  markets  to  work  appro-* 

priately,  eitjier.    One  reason  is  that  Invostment  in  new  technologies  is 

contingent  upon  hov  fast  firms  can  "move  d^vn  their  learning  curves,"  which 
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Ta.yos/    TluTf  nr«'  .»any  ,i,pt'iis  uf  t  i<   t.  <  slrucliiM'  tluiL  impOcU-  Inbor 
market  .icl^ustsicnt »  bey^jnd  the  ba^U  JljlncenClve*  toward  Ktbor  market 
participation  inherent  in  the  k»cr.scnal  income  ta.\.    Humnn  capital »  unlike 
.  physical  capital,  cannut  be  Jepreciatcd,  although  the^skilln  of  a  computer 
prograssner  bocose  obsolete  nlmust  as  rapidly  as  the  machine  he  or  she 
operates.    Education  or  training  costs  that  aro  not  related  to  an  ^ 
employee's  present  job  are  nut  tax  u<-du»LibIi.    'l\iv  failure  to  relate 
Unenployoent  Insurance  premiums, actuarially  to  the  use  of  benefits 
penalizes  low-turnover . firms  and  subsidizes  hit;h-turnover  firms.  Volatile 
companies  adjust  labor  forces  rather  than  inventories.    The  fact  that.  UI 
premiums  and  Social  Security  payments  are  not  based  upon  full  salary  or 
wages  raises  ttie  cost  to  the  employer  of  low-wage  relative  to  high-vage 
workers.    Of  course,  some  of  these  barriers  have  been  partially  overcome. 
Some  companies  do  subsidize  education  programs  for  their  workforces,  and 
encourage  •'skill-updating,"    But  these  benefits  are  not  available 
everywhere.  ,  • 

Uncertainty.    This  is  the  greatest  impediment  to  any  form  of  invest- 
ment^ and  a  nuijor  aim  of  an  employment  and  training  strategy  should  be  to 
reduce  uncertainty.    From  the  standpoint  of  poUc^,  however,  security 'is 
not  the  opposite  of  uncertainty.    An  economic  development  strategy^  slrauld 
not  be  designed  t(7  secure  people  and  firms  in  then  current  positions  but 
to  enable  them  to  form  rational  expectations  about  the  future.  The 
erratic  nature  of  public  policy  often  contributes  to  unccirtainty  rnther 
tlian  ameliorating  it.    Workers  may  be  discouraged  from  seeking  alternative 
employment  If  they  believe  a  public  "ball-out"  of  their  industry  is 
ittaclnent. 

Constraints  on  Mobility^    The  structure  of  transfer  payments  and 
other  factors  have  created  barriers  to  the  jiffectlve  redeployment  of 
labor.    Unemployment  Insurance  and  Trade  Adjustment  Assistance  benefits 
have  resulted  in  prolonged  duration  of  unemployment  (Feldstein,  1976; 
Ehrenberg  and  Oaxaca, , 1976) .    Individuals  hold  out  longer  and  are  less 
IncHned  to  seek  extensively  for  alternative  employment  opportunities. 
Ueltare  payments  are  not  geographically  transferable. 

In  addition,  laid-off  workers  may  have  heavy  investments  in  their 
homes  as  well  as  accumulated  skills.    But  these  investments  are  illiquid. 
Relocation  allowances,  reverse  mortgages  and  other  schemes  need  far  more 
atteation  than  they  have  yet  received.    Of  course,  policies  that  help  to 
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deal  with  transactions  costs,  other  adjust^pient  costs,  and  lack  of 
infomtation  will  be  instrumental  here»  too. 

Finally,  labor  market  policies'illustrate  how  poorly  we  recognize 
what  is  more  relevant  from  research  knowledge  and  how  poorly  we  use  what 
we  know.    Although  Theodore  Shultz  and  Arthur  Lewis  were  recently  awarded 
the  Nobel  Prize  in  economics  for  specifying  the  Importance  of  embodied 
human  capital  in  the  economic  development  of  underdeveloped  nations,  the 
significance  is  only  beginning  to  be  recognized  for  local  development 
policy  in  the  U.S.... and  "economic  development"  programs  run  along 
separate  tracks,  although  they  are  truly  joint  products  in  an  interactive, 
dynasiic  sense.    Any  economic  enterprise  creates  two  products:    One  is  a 
product  or  service  for  sale  and  the  other  is  trained  labor.    Investment  itf 
hximan  resources  is  as  much  a  form  of  investment  and  is  as  instrumental  to 
economic  development  as  investment  in  structures  and  equipment.    So,  labor 
training  can  be  used  to  build  up  busine&s  enterprise  just  as  the  expansion 
of  business  enterprise  helps  create  trained  labor.    A  strategy  to  link  <> 
manpower  and  economic  development  programs  should  recognize  this 
interaction  (see  Brepnan  and  Keefe,»  1980). 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Vaughan,  for  a  very 
comprehensive  statement  and  some  good  ideas  on  how  we  should 
proceed. 

Let  me  ask  you  a  couple  of  questions.  You  said  that  the  sudden 
transfer  to  the  block  grants  would  be  disastrous.  I  do  not  know  if 
you  used  that  strong  language.  You  said  it  would  be  very  difficult 
for  the  States  to  assume.  Would  you  suggest  a  transition  period?  Or 
would  you  suggest  no  transfer  at  all? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  have  suggested  a  mechanism  that  is  basically  a 
transfer  as  way  of  retaining  the  prime-sponsor  structure  but  iryect- 
ing^^te  governments  into  the  CETA  system.  In  some  States  this 
will  not  make  much  difference.  In  others,  it  will  improve  coordina- 
tion of  programs  and  improve  public-private  cooperation.  J  believe 
the  two  components  of  State  aid  that  I  have  suggested— the  distri- 
bution of  the  employment  service  tax  for  placement  counseling 
services,  and  the  10-percent  State  match— initially  will  simply  be 
handed  out  on  a  fairly  mechanical  formula.  But  I  think  this  system 
presents  an  opportunity  for  those  States  that  do  want  to  creatively 
use  their  vocaticr.ui  education  systems,  and  their  social  services,  to 
be  involved  in  the  CETA  program,  to  improve  it,  and  to  coordinate, 
it  with  their  programs  '      ^  ,  ,. 

It  will  not  destroy  or  disrupt  the  present  highly  complex  delivery 
mechanism:  400  primes,  thousands  of  contractors.  There  are  valua- 
*  ble  contacts  and  linkages  being  set  up  now  that  could  easily  be  lost 
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in  any  drastic  reorganization.  The  basic  contacts  at  the  local  level 
make  the  system  work,  regardless  of  who  is  writing  the  check. 
'  Senator  Quayle*  As  far  as  developing  the  labor  market  areas 
that  you  referred  to,  would  you  have  the  State  involved  in  that  and 
working  with  the  local  municipalities?  Or  do  you  think  it  would  be 
better  to  have  a  direct  communication  from  the  local  municipal- 
ities to  the  Federal  Government? 

Mr.  Vaughan.  I  believe  the  State  should  be  involved.  The  State 
is  involved  in  providing  a  local  delivery  mechanism  for  vocational 
education.  Thfe  State  is  involved  in  developing  a  local  delivery 
mechanism  for  social  services,  for  medicaid,  for  welfare,"  These 
programs  should  all  ^be  more  closely  related  to  employment  and 
training.  Therefore,  the  State  must  be  involved  -in  working  with 
local  units  of  government  in  defining  an  appropriate  prime  sponsor 
area  that  would  correspond  to  those  used  by  other  related  program 
delivery  mechanisms.  Perhaps  in  some  cases  it  will  be  changing  the 
way  we  deliver  the  vocational  education  structure  in  an  area. 

The  idea  is  to  bring  the  State  into  the  discussion  and  into  the 
decisionmaking  in  order  to  get  cooperation  between  those  three 
systems:  education,  employment  training,  and  social  services.  With- 
out cooperation,  and  coordination  in  those  delivery  mechanisms, 
which  can  only  be  achieved  through  the  State,  I  do  not  believe  you 
*  can  have  any  substantial  improvement  in  CETA,  or  whatever  you 
call  any  renamed  block  grant. 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  you  would  have  more  involvement  of  the 
States' than  is  presently  in  the  system?  " 

Mr,  Vaughan.  Yes. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  have  one  final  question.  It  is  the  same  ques- 
tion I  had  for  the  mayor.  Given  the  limited  resources  that  we  have 
at  the  Federal  level,  where  should  our  emphasis  be  on  training  and 
employment?  To  whom  should  these  resources  and  our  efforts  and 
energies  be  directed? 

Mr.  Vaugiian.  I  think  I  would  echo  Mayor  Schaefer's  own 
phrase.  It  is  easy  to  score  good  points  by  targeting  on  those  that 
.  require  relatively  little  assistance.  I  believe  we  have  got  to  target 
on  those  who  are  suffering  from  the  results  of  an  imperfectly 
operating  labor  marketV^^e  cannot  afford  either  the  tax  costs  of 
social  services,  the  economic  cost  of  not  having  them  in  the  work 
force,  or  the  social  cost  *f  prolonged  unemployment.  We  have  to 
target  on  those  people  most  in  need. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Vaughan.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Bottoms  has  consented  to  have  the  Inter- 
state Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies  next. 
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STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  E.  DAVID,  DIRECTOR,  SOUTH  CAROLI- 
NA EMPLOYMENT  SECl'RITY  COMMISSION,  AND  PRESIDENT, 
INTERSTATE  CONFERENCE  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY 
AGENCIES,  INC.,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM  L.  HEARTWELL. 
EXECUTIVE  VICE  PRESIDENT,  ICESA;  RICHARD  T.  SULLIVAN, 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR  FOR  OPERATIONS,  MASSACHUSETTS  DIVI- 
SION OF  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY,  AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN  OF 
THE  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICE  COMMITTEE;  AND  GENE  FORD, 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  DIRECTOR  OF  CETA,  SOUTH  CARO- 
LINA 

Mr.  David.  Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  summarize.  I  will 
read  excerpts  from  our  statement.  We  request  that  the  full  state- 
ment and  the  accompanying  paper,  the  Job  Service  role  in  the 
eighties,  be  placed  in  the  recor^d»  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Q'JAYle.  Without  objection,  it  will. 

Mr.  Davj^.  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  tc  provide  the  views  of  our  organization  regarding  the  need 
for  national  ,employment  and  training  policy,  a  well-coordinated 
system  to  implement  that  policy  and,  particularly,  the  role  of  the 
Job  Service  as  a  major  part  of  the  system. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  state  at  the  outset  that  the  Interstate 
Conference  firmly  recognizes  the  need  for  national  employment 
and  training  policy  that  establishes,  in  flexible  terms,  the  primary 
objectives  to  which  this  Nation  is  committed.  But  the  achievement 
of  these  objectives  must  recognize  that  a  partnership  with  the 
States  is  essential.  National  policy,  therefore,  must  be  built  around 
broad  objectives  that  allow  the  State  partner  to  also  meet  its  own 
employment  and  training  needs,  consistent  with  current  and  fore- 
casted economic  conditions,  educational/skill  level  of  its  labor 
force.  Within  this  context,  the  Conference  supports,  as  at  a  mini- 
mum, national  policy  that  promotes  the  maintenance  of  a  free 
labor  exchange  system  where  all  workers  can  find  jobs  and  employ- 
ers can  be  assisted  in  identifying  qualified  workers.  This  has  been  a 
national  policy  objective  since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Peyser 
Act  in  1933,  although  it  has  not  been  strictly  observed  over  the 
years. 

We  firmly  believe  this  commitment  hiiould  remain  as  the  founda- 
tion of  anj  national  employment  and  training  policy  objectives,  or 
comprehensive  system,  that  this  subcommittee  may  recommend 
when  it  concludes  these  hearings  and  begins  to  deliberate  on  the 
key  issues  that  will  ultimately  lead  to  legislative  proposals. 

The  original  objectives  of  the  national  labor  exchange  system, 
referred  to  as  the  Job  Service,  have  been  valid  since  the  passage  of 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  and  remain  so  today.  However,  over  the 
y  »ars,  the  Congress  and  our  Federal  partner  have  also  required  the 
Job  Service  to  perform  nonlabor  exchange  functions,  a  number  of 
which  actually  conflict  with  our  basic  mission.  Further,  we  have 
seen  the  CETA  system  gradually  expand  its  training  and  employ- 
ability  development  role  into  areas  such  as  placement,  which  dupli- 
cate functions  provided  by  the  Job  Service. 

In  addition,  our  po^^ition  level  has  remained  constant  for  the  past 
16  years  while  the  labor  force  has  grown  approximately  42  percent 
over  this  same  period.  We  have  been  assigned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
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30,000  slots  over  the  past  30  years.  We  have  maintained  that 
number  during  that  entire  time. 

These  three  factors  have  resulted  in  a  somewhat  diminished  role 
for  the  Job  Service  and  a  patchwork  of  individual  employment  and 
training  systems  that  are  duplicative,  extremely  costly,  and  do  not 
effectively  serve  those  who  need  assistance. 

Ironically,  after  years  of  having  to  operate  within  this  confused 
structure,  we  are  told  that  our  basic  problem  is  that  we  have  no 
clear  view  of  what  <fur  role  should  be.  We  have  always  felt  that  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act' accurately  and  most  succinctly  describes  the 
role  and  functioning  of  the  Job  Service.  Nevertheless,  our  organiza- 
tion recently  embarked  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  our  current 
operations.  We  tried  to  come  to  grips  with  a  clear  definition  of 
what  our  role  should  be,  that  is  within  the  framework  of  a  coordi- 
nated employment  and  training  system,  keeping  in  mind  national 
efforts  to  revitalize  the  industrial  sector  of  our  economy  and  in- 
crease productivity. 

The  product  that  resulted  from  this  effort  is  not  a  model  employ- 
ment and  training  system,  nor  should  it  be  viewed  as  our  organiza- 
tion's response  to  CETA  reauthorization.  Wha^  it  does  is  to  recog- 
nize the  need  for  an  integrated  employment  sind  training  system, 
and  to  describe  what  the  role  and  functioning  of  the  Job  Service, 
that  is  the  labor  exchange,  should  be  regardless  of  the  final  system 
design. 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  summarize  the  key  elements  of  our 
paper.  Sufficient  copies  of  the  full  text  have  been  provided  to  the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  and  their  staff. 

We  begin.  No.  1,  with  the  State  and  Federal  partnership. 

ICESA  supports  a  labor  exchange  system  which  provides  a  direct 
partnership  linkage  between  the  Federal  office  and  the  State.  It 
insists  that  the  role  of  the  State  is  system  manager,  managing 
services  to  respond  to  State  and  l^^^al  needs  and  conditions  within 
broad  outlines  of  a  consistent  national  system. 

The  Federal  partner  should  be  limited  to  providing  the  States 
with'  resources  to  operate  the  labor  exchange  and  monitoring  these 
resources  to  see  that  they  are  effectively  used  in  accordance  with 
appropriate  laws  and  regulations.  The  Federal  role  should  include 
establishing  minimum  standards  to  achieve  a  national  cohesive- 
ness. 

The  second  item  id  economic  development.  Building  upon  its 
present  data  base  and  extensive  experience.  Job  Service  can  help 
industry  to  'ncrease  productivity  by  identifying  displaced  workers 
and  helping  them  begin  new  careers.  Job  Service  also  has  the 
expertise  to  aid  industry  in  the  restructuring  of  jobs.  Furthermore, 
using  its  research  capabilities.  Job  Service  can  furnish  relevant 
labor  market  information  and  related  services  to  help  business  and 
industry  make  decisions  concerning  plant  locations  and  expansions 

The  third  item  is  exn|ployment  services.  These  services  should 
include  selection  and  referral  of  qualified  workers;  aptitude  and 
performance  testing;  j(p  analysis  and  worker  turnover  studies; 
labor  market  information;  innovative,  customized  technical  services 
for  employers  with  unusual  or  particular  problems  including  meet- 
ing their  affirmative  action  goals;  and  certification  pf  workers  eligi- 
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ble  for  tax  credit  programs.  We  have  done  and  are  doing  all  of 
these. 

Item  four  is  services  to  workers.  Regarding  basic  services,  the 
goal  of  the  basic  service  vould  be  to  match  workers  with  jobs  not 
subsidized  by  the  Government  in  the  shortest  possible  time  which 
utilize  their  skills  and  which  form,  the  basis  for  continuous  employ- 
ment. 

Regarding  intensive  services,  the  goal  of  intensive  services  would 
be  to  enable  unskilled  or  inexperienced  workers  to  take  successful 
first  steps  toward  economic  independence  through  employment  op- 
portunities. This  level  of  service  would  be  available  to  worker 
groups  normally  experiencing  significant  barriers  to  employment 
such  as  displaced  hoipemakers,  youth  without  educational  creden- 
tials, the  economically  disadvantaged,  recipients  of  public  assist- 
ance programs,  and  other  targeted  groups. 

Next  is  labor  market  information.  At  the  State  and  local  levels, 
the  State  Employment  Security  Agency,  that  is  SESA,  should  be 
recognized  as  having  the  lead  role  in  providing  labor  market  infor- 
mation, that  is  LMI,  resulting  from  adequately  funded  LMI  re- 
search, data  collection,  and  reporting  and  analysis  of  the  results  of 
these  activities.  The  SESA  is  in  the  best  position  to  assume  this 
role,  primarily  because  it  collects  the  basic  LMI  data  from  workers 
and  from  employers  as  a  byproduct  of  administering  the  Job  Serv- 
ice and  the  unemployment  insurance  programs. 

Next  is  linkages  with  other  service  deliverers.  Linkages  between 
the  Job  Service  and  human  service  organizations  are  essential  to 
the  development  of  an  effective  employment  and  training  system 
for  the  Nation.  In  order  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  client  services,  there  should  be  a  functional  division  of  labor 
among  service  deliverers,  utilizing  the  strengths  of  all  of  the  orga- 
nizations. 

The  Job  Service  should  be  the  lead  agency  in  the  provision  of 
labor  exchange  services  within  the  local  labor  market,  and  because 
of  the  vast  information  systems  generated  as  a  by-product  of  its 
labor  exchange  services,  should  be  the  major  provider  of  labor 
market  information. 

Next  is  planning.  On  a  labor  market  area  basis,  the  local  Job 
Service  manager  should  serve  as  the  initiator  of  a  comprehensive 
bottom-up  planning  process  that  encourages  the  active  participa- 
tion of  other  local  service  providers.  The  planning  process  should 
include  joint  planning  of  services  which  defines  the  responsibility 
of  each  major  community  resource,  minimizes  duplication  of  serv- 
ices, and  establishes  procedures  and  methods  of  mutual  support. 

Automated  support  systems  is  next.  The  use  of  computerized 
information  processing  is  the  key  eleme^  in  freeing  up  staff  to 
perform  basic  and  intensive  services  and  to  offer  the  personal  kind 
of  assistance  many  job  seekers  need. 

We  did  not  address,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  issue  of  block  grants  for 
the  labor  exchange  program  in  our  paper,  primarily  because  fund- 
ing, which  is  97  percent  derived  from  employer  taxes— that  is  a 
premium  the  employer  pays  on  his  unemployment  insurance-has 
always  gone  to  a  legislatively  designated  State  agency,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act.  We  seriously  question  the  com- 
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mingling  of  earmarked  special  revenues  with  general  revenue 
funds.  '  ^ 

What  we  have  attempted  to  convey  here  today  is  our  firm  convic- 
tion that  a  national  labor  exchange  should  be  at  the  foundation  of 
national  employment  and  training  policy;  second,  that  the  Job 
Service  has  operated  the  labor  exchange  successfully  for  nearly  50 
years  and  should  continue  to  do  so  in  the  future;  and,  third,  that 
the  Job  Service,  as  part  of  an  overall  system  of  employment  and 
training,  should  be  the  presumptive  deliverer  of  labor  exchange 
services  and  labor  market  information. 

As  you  continue  this  process  across  the  country,  our  other  State 
administrators  will  be  available  to  provide  you  with  more  specific 
information  regarding  their  operations  as  well  as  relations  with 
other  organizafions  involved  in  employment  and  training. 

We  sincerely  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  and  would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  questions  that  you 
may  have  at  this  time. 

[The  prepared  statement  and  accompanying  papers  of  Mr.  David 
follow:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  ROBERT  E.  DAVID 
DIRECTOR,  SOUTH  CAROLINA  EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  COMMISSION 

and 

PRESIDENT,  INTERSTATE  CONFERENCE  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY  AGENCIES,  INC. 


to 


SUBCOI^ITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
SEflATE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 


June  18,  1981 
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Mr.  Chalnnan,  and  tnembeis  of  the  Subcocnittee,  my  name  is  Robert  E.  David. 
I  am  President  of  the  Interstate  Conference  of  Employment  Security  Agencies,  Inc. 
(ICESA).    I  am  also  Director  of  the  South  Carolina  Employment  Security  Commission. 

Accoinpanying  me  today  are  Kr.  William  L.  Heartwell,  Executive  Vice-President 
Of  the  ICESA  and  Mr.  Richard  T.  Sullivan,  Deputy  Director  for  Operations  of  the 
Masscahusetts  Division  of  Employment  Security  and  Co-Chairman  of  the  ICESA 
Einployment  Service  Committee.    We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  you 
today  to  provide  the  views  of  our  organization  regarding  the  need  for  national 
employment  and  training  policy,  a  well-coordinated  system  to  Implement  that 
policy  and,  particularly,  the  role  of  the  Job  Service  as  a  major  part  of  the 
system. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  state,  at  the  outset,  that  the  Interstate 
Conference  firmly  recognizes  the  need  for  national  employment  and  training  policy 
that  establishes,  in  flexible  terms,  the  prinary  objectives  to  which  this  nation 
Is  comnitted.    But  the  achievement  of  these  objectives  must  recognize  that  a 
partnerhsip  with  the  States  Is  essential.    National  policy,  therefore,  must  be 
built  around  broad  objectives  that  alUw  the  State  partner  to  also  meet  its  own 
employment  and  training  needs,  consistent  with  current  and  forecasted  economic 
conditions,  educational/skill  level  of  its  labor  force,  etc.    Within  this  context, 
the  Conference  supports,  at  a  minimum,  national  policy  that  promotes  the  estab> 
llshment  and  maintenance  of  a  free  labor  exchange  system  where  all  workers  can 
find  Jobs  and  employers  can  be  assisted  in  identifying  qualified  workers.  This 
has  been  a  national  policy  objective  since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner-Peyser  in  June 
1933,  although  it  has  not  been  strictly  observed  over  the  years.  We  firmly  believe 
this  commitment  should  remain  as  the  foundation  of  any  national  employment  and 

training  policy  objectives,  or  comprehensi^  system,  that  this  Subcommittee  may 

1 

recormcnd  when  it  concludes  these  hearings  and  begins  to  deliberate  on  the  key 
issues  that  will  utlimately  lead  to  legislative  proposals. 

The  original  objectives  of  the  national  labor  exchange  system,  more  coimwnly 
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referred  to  as  the  Job  Service,  have  been  valid  since  the  passage  of  the  Wagner- 
Peyser  Act  and  remain  so  today.   However,  over  the  years,  the  Congress  and  our  federal 
partner  have  also  required  the  Job  Service  to  perform  non-labor  exchange  functions,  a 
nun<>er  of  which  actually  conflict  with  our  basic  mission.    Further,  we  have  seen  the  CETA 
system  gradually  expand  its  training  and  enployability  development  role  into  areas 
(e.g.  placement)  which  duplicate  functions  provided  by  the  Job  Service.    In  addition, 
our  position  level  has  remained  constant  for  the  past  16  years,  while  the  labor  force 
has  grown  approximately  42  percent  over  this  same  period.    These  three'  factors  have 
resulted  in  a  diminished  role  for  the  Job  Service  and  a  patchwork  of  individual 
enployment  and  training  systems  that  are  duplicative,  extermely  costly  and  do  not 
effectively  serve  those  who  need  assistance. 

Ironically,  after  years  of  having  to  operate  within  this  confused  structure, 
we  are  told  that  our  basic  problem  is  that  we  have  no  clear  view  of  what  our  role 
should  be.    We  have  always  felt  that  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  accurately  and  succinctly 
describes  the  role  and  functioning  uf  the  Job  Service;  nevertheless,  our  organization 
recently  embarked  on  a  comprehensive  review  of  our  current  operations.    We  tried  to  come 
to  grips  with  a  clear  definition  of  what  our  future  role  should  be,   within  the 
framework  of  a  coordinated  employment  and  training  system,  keeping  in  mind  national 
efforts  to  revitalize  the  industrial  sector  of  our  econony  and  increase  productiv- 
ity. 

The  product  that  resulted  from  this  effort  is  not  a  model  employment  and 
training  system.    Nor  should  it  be  viewed  as  our  organization's  response  to  CETA 
reauthorization.   What  it  does    is  to  recognize  the  need  for  an  integrated  employ- 
nent  and  t/aining  system  and  to  describe  what  the  role  and  functioning  of  the  Job 
Service-the  labor  exchange—should  be,  regardless  of  the  final  system  design.  At 
this  tine,  I  would  like  to  sunnarize  the  key  elements  of  the  Paper.  Sufficient 
copies  of  the  full  text  have  been  provided  to  the  members  of  the  Subcommittee  and 
their  staff  for  further  review. 
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I.   SUte-Federal  Partnership 


ICESA  supports  a  labor  exchange  system  which  provides  a  direct  partnership 
linkage  between  the  federal  office  and  the. State  agency.   Such  a  linkage 
tncourages  direct  connunlcatlon  which  Is  essential  If  the  system  Is  to  be 
responsive.    It  Insists  that  the  role  of  the  State  Is  system  manager— managing 
services  to  respond  to  State  and  local  needs  and  conditions  within  broad  outlines 
of  a  consistent  national  system. 

To  be  effective  In  the  decades  ahead,  the  federal  partner  should  be 
limited  to  providing  the  States  with  resources  to  operate  the  labor  exchange, 
and  monitoring  those  resources  to  see  that  they  are  effectively  used  In  accordance  with 
appropriate  laws  and  regulations.    The  federal  role  should  Include  establishing  minimum 
standards  td  achieve  a  national  coheslveness  In  such  activities  as  placing  workers  who 
live  In  one  state  but  for  whom  jobs  exist  In  another,  and  In  compiling  labor  statistics 
for  national  as  well  as  State  and  local  use.   The  confusion  of  roles  that  presently 
exists  between  the  two  partners  can  be  resolved  administratively,  and  certainly  does  not 
warrant  substantive  amendments  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

11.    Economic  Development 

Building  upon  Its  present  data  base  and  extensive  experience.  Job  Service 
can  help  Industry  to  Increase  productivity  by  Identifying  displaced  workers  and 
helping  them  begin  new  careers^  Job  Service  also  has  the  expertise  to  aid 
Industry  In  the  restructuring  of  jobs.    Further,  using  Its  research  capabilities. 
Job  Service  can  furnish  relevant  labor  market  Information  and  related  services  to  help 
business  and  Industry  make  decisions  concerning  plantlocatlons  and  expansions. 
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in.    Employer  Services 

These  services  would  Include: 

(a)  Selection  and  referral  of  qualified  workers. 

(b)  Aptitude  and  performance  testing. 

(c)  Job  analysis  and  worker  turnover  studies. 

(d)  Labor  market  Information. 

(e)  Innovative,  customized  technical  services  for  onployers  with 
unusual  or  peculiar  problems  including  meeting  affirmative  action  goals. 

(f)  Certification  of  workers  eligible  for  tax  credit  programs. 

IV.    Services  to  Workers 

(a)   Basic  Services.   The  goal  of  the  basic  service  would  be  to 
match  workers  with  unsubsidized  jobs,  in  the  shortest  time  possible, 
which  utilize  their  skills  and  which  form  the  basis  for  continuous 
employment. 

These  services  would  include: 

-  Job  matching  and  referral  to  job  openings. 

-  Job  seeking  st^'ils  instruction. 

-  Vocational  counseling  <ind  career  planning  assistance. 

-  Administration  of  the  worktest  for  uneii?)loynvent  insurance 
claimants. 

,  -    Referral  to  support  services  and  programs. 

-  Occupaticnal  and  labor  market  information. 

Special  placement  assistance  will  be  given  to  veterans,  handicapped  job 
seekers  and  youth  making  the  transition  from  school  to  work. 

Cb)   Intensive  Services.   The  .goal  of  intensive  services  would  be 
to  enable  unskilled  or  inexperienced  workers  to  take  successful  first  steps 
toward  economic  independence  through  employment  opportunities.   This  level 
of  service  would  be  available  to  worker  groups  normally  experiencing 
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•  I  signltlcant  barriers  to  employment  such  as  displaced  howmakers,  youth  without 
educational  credentials,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  recipients  of  public 
assistance  programs,  and  other  targeted  groups. 
These  services  would  Include: 

-  Orientation  to  the  world  of  work. 

-  Counseling  to  resolve  personal  barriers  to  effective  vocational  explor- 
ation and  Identify  vocational  options. 

«  Follow-up  counseling  to  applicants  successfully  placed  on  a  job  to 
ensure  retention  and  satisfactory  work  performance. 

-  In-school  counseling,  through  cooperative  arrangements  with  school 
counselors. 

-  Assessment  of  job  readiness. 

-  Referral  to  remedial  education,  social  services,  and  other  training 
opportunities. 

-  Follow  through  after  referral. 

-  Personalized  job  development  assistance. 

V.  Labor  Market  Information 

At  the  State  and  local  levels,  the  State  Employment  Security  Agency  (SESA) 
should  be  recognized  as  having  the  lead  role  In  pro*  iding  labor  market  Information 
(LHI)  resulting  froln  adequately  funded  LHI  research,  data  collection,  and  reporting 
and  analysis  of  the  results  of  these  activities.    The  SESA  Is  In  the  best  position 
to  assuaie  this  role,  primarily  because  It  collects  the  basic  LHI  data^  from  workers 
and  employers  as  a  by-product  of  administering  the  Job  Service  and  Unemployment 
Insurance  Programs.  ^ 

VI.  linkages  with  Other  Service  Deliverers, 

Linkages  between  the  Job  Service  and  other  human  service  organizations  are 
essential  to  the  development  of  an  effective  employment  dnd  training  system  for 
the  nation.    In  order  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  In  the  delivery  of  client 
services,  there  should  be  a  functional  division  of  labor  among  service  deliverers, 
utilizing  the  strengths  of  each  organization.    Since  the  Inception  of  CETA,  \he 
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Job  service  has.  by  igretfuent.  provided  various  support  services  to  prime  sponsor 
programs.   Further,  in  at  least  20  percent  of  the  States,  the  State  E«plor«nt 
Security  Agency  serves  as  CETA  balance  of  State  prime  sponsor. 

The  Job  Service  should  be  the  lead  agency  In  the  provision  of  labor  exchange 
services  within  the  local  labor  loarket,  «pd  because  of  the  vast  Information  systems 
generated  as  a  byproduct  of  its  labor  exchange  services,  should  be  the  major  pro- 
vider of  labor  market  Infonmtion. 

^  VII.  Planning 

On  a  labor  wrket  area  basis,  the  local  Job  Service  manager  should  serve  as  . 
the  initiator  of  a  comprehensive  ''bottom-up-  planning  process  that  encourages  the 
.active  participation  of  other  local  service  providers.    The  Jo>  Service  comprehen- 
sive plan  would  consist  of  a  3-year  base  assessment  and  an  anrual  supplement. 
The  planning  process  would  Include: 

.  A  cocyrehensive  needs  assessment  which  weighs  such  factors  as  the  charac- 
teristics  of  the  workers  to  be  served,  conditions  in  the  local  labor  market, 
employer  needs,  etc. 

-  An  identification  of  the  major  employment  and  training  resources  and 
economic  development  activities  including  information  on  program  responsibili- 
ties and  service  delivery  patterns. 

-  Joint  planning  of  services  which  defines  the  responsibility  of  each  major 
comnonity  resource,  minimizes  duplication  of  services,  and  establishes 
procedures  and  methods  of  mutual  support. 

VU!.  Automated  Support  Systems 
To  a  great  extent,  the  future  of  the  Job  Service  depends  on  using  modern, 
cost-efficient  and  flexible  computer  systems.-  The  use  of  computerized  infonwtion 
processing  is  the  key  element  in  freeing  up  staff  to  perform  basic  and  intensive 
services  and  to  offer  the  personal  kind  of  assistance  many  job  seekers  need. 

Ue  did  not  address  the  issue  of  block  grants  for  the  labor  exchange  program 
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In  our  Paper*  primdrlly  because  funding*  which  1$  97  percent  derived  from  enployer 
Uxes,  has  always  gone  to  a  legislatively  designated  State  agency,  in  accordance 
with  the  Wagner- Peyser  Act,    We^ seriously  question  the  coming ling  of  earmarked 
special  revenues  with  general  revenue  fu'-'s, 

UtMt  we  have  attempted  to  convey  here  today  is  our  firm  conviction  that  a 
rutlonal  labor  exchange  should  be  at  the  foundation  of  national  employment  and 
training  policy;  secondly,  that  the  Job  Service  has  operated  the  labor  exchange 
successfully  for  nearly  50  years,  and  should  continue  to  do  so  In  the  futur«,  and 
third,  that  the  Job  Service,  as  part  of  an  overall  system  of  employn«qt  and  train 
ing  should  be  the  presumptive  deliverer  of  labor  exchange  services  and  labor 
mrket  information. 

As  you  continue  this  process  across  the  country,  our  State  Administrators 
trill  be  available  to  provide  you  with  more  specific  Infon^iatlon  regarding  their 
operations  as  well  as  relations  with  other  organizations  Involved  In  employment 
and  training,  ^ 

Ue  sincerely  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear  before  you  today,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  respond  to  any  ^  cstlons  that  you  may  have  at  this  time. 
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The  purpose  of  this  paper  Is  to  address  the  role  and  functioning 
of  the  Job  Service  as  part  of  an  overall  employment  and  training  system. 
The  need  for  a  coordinated  system  of  planning  and  service  delivery  has 
existed  for  some  time.    It  Is  even  more  critical  now,  if  we  are  to 
adequately  respond  to  the  constraints  Imposed  by  current  and  forecasted 
economic  conditions  and  demands  for  increased  productivity  of  our 
ntt1cn*s  industries. 

Ue  see  the  Job  Service  role  as  an  essential  part  of  an  overall 
system.    It  is  clearly  a  partnership  role;  but  one  which  recognizes  the 
Job  Service  as  the  presumptive  deliverer  of  labor  exchange  and  labor 
iiarket  information  services.    Adequate  funding  is  needed  to  make  this 
a  reality.    How  this  role  meets  the  challenges  of  the  eighties  is 
developed  In  the  following  paper. 
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I.  IHTRODUCTION 

Mtfrkers  need  help  finding  jobs.   Employers  need  help  finding 
qualified  wrkers.  \  nationally  organized,  employer  tix-funded  Job 
Service  has  proven  tV)nost  efficient  way  of  providing  these  services. 

Recent  studies^  show  job  placement  assistance  from,  a  nationally 
organized  Job  Service  reduced  worker  unemployment  time  by  an  average 
of  five  to  seven  work  days.   This  means  an  annual  increase  of  $1.4 
billion  to  $2  billion  to  the  Gross  National  Product.   To  each 
individual,  job  placement  assistance  means  a  significant  reduction 
in  the  hardship  of  being  employed.    It  cuts  unproductive  waiting 
tinei  It  utilizes  needed  skills  to  benefit  the  nation  as  well  as 
the  individual  worker. 

The  unique  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933  set  up  a  federal -state 
partnership  to  develop  and  operate  such  a  national  employment 
service.    It  Is  not  only  unusual  in  the  United  States,  but  the  only 
one  of  Its  kind  in  the  world.    Its  mfsslon  Is  to  provide  an  effective 
"free  labor  exchange"  where  all  workers  can  find  jobs  and  employers 
can  find  wprkers,  and  to  minimize  loss  of  personal  income  and  loss 
of  gene^^ra^econoffllc  productivity  to  the  nation. 

^E.g.*,  "TheVjob  Search  Process  and  Reemployment  Success,"  An  Interim 
Report,  Burgess-Kingston,  Arizona  University,  Tempe;  September  1980. 
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In  the  '80s*  the  goal  of  this  system  should  be  to  sharpen  Its 
capabilities  to  help  people  find  Jobs  and  fit  the  Jobs  they  find. 
There  will  be  a  greater  need  In  the  decade  ahead  than  at  any  time 
In  the  recent  past  for  retraining  and  placement  of  workers  as  the 
relndustrlallzatlon  of  the  nation  progresses.    The  Job  Service 
should  focus  on  these  major  tasks. 

A  more  productive  Job  Service  depends  on  more  progressive 
funding.    The  number  of  people  placed  In  jobs  Is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  number  of  Job  Service  staff  available  to  help  them. 
It  Is  clear  that  current  financial  support  arrangements  should  be 
changed  to  meet  demographic  and  growth  requirements  of  the  next 
decade. 

Each  side  of  the  federal-state  partnership  should  come  to 
agreement  on  a  new  and  specific  statement  of  the  mission  of  the 
Job  Service..    It  should  Include  the  realization  that  the  unique 
partnership  has  worked  well,  and  can  work  better  If  each  understands 
and  accepts  the  other's  legitimate  role.    Increasingly,  In  past 
years,  the  federal  partner  has  mandated  that  the  system  undertake 
various  responsibilities  which  bear  llttje  relationship  tg  its 
major  function,  and  which,  in  fact,  have  detracted  from  it. 

The  decade  ahead  should  find  the  Job  Service  deeply  involved  in 
the  efforts  of  employment  and  training  programs  to  prepare  workers  who 
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have  barriers  to  employment.   The  coordination  and  cooperation  necessary 
should  Include  compatible  planning  so  the  skills  and  extensive 
experience  of  the  Job  Service  staff  are  easily  available  to  further 
the  training  and  development  effort. 

The  Job  Service  for  all  workers  should  also  develop  compatible 
automated  systems  to  make  in-depth  labor  market  information  available 
to  employers  as  well  as  schools,  labor  unions,  and  community  organiza- 
tions. 

Although  now  available  to  workers  throughout  the  nation,  the 
following  services  for  employers  and  workers  should  be  strengthened 
a.nd„extended  in  the  years  ahead.    They  include  assessment  of  the  job- 
seeker's  skills  gained  through  Interview,  counseling,  or  testing,  as 
necessary;  the  furnishing  of  pertinent  job  information  and  referral  to 
possible  jobs  that  fit  the  worker's  skills  and,  finally,  actu&l  place- 
ment In  a  job.    If  needed,  career  guidance  and  referral  to  training  and 
support  services  should  also  be  available. 

For  the  employer,  the  Job  Service  lists  job  openings  and  recruits, 
screens,  selects  and  refers  qualified  workers.    The  Job  Service  ^ 
should  also  offer  technical  assistance  in  job  design  and  restructuring 
as  well  as  labor  market  information  and  assistance  in  developing  programs 
to  ensure  equal  employment  opportunities.    In  return,  employers  should 
advise  the  Job  Service  on  how  to  organize  these  services  in  the  most 
effective  manner.    Employer  participation  should  be  basic  to  the  major 
efforts  necessary  in  the  '80s. 
/ 
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The  Job  Service  saves  the  nation  billions  by  putting  people  to 


nork  rather  than  having  them  enter  the  welfare  systen).   The  Job  Service 
should  be  for  all  people  who  want  jobs,  to  help  them  find  productive 
work  in  as  short  a  time  as  possible. 

The  following  sections  of  this  paper  present  the  directions  the 
Job  Service  should  take  during  the  '80s  to  create  a  stronger,  more 
eff1ciert,  -niore  productive  servlte  for  American  workers  and  boost  the 
€conomi(  growth  of  the  natiorf. 
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•    II.    STATUS  OF  THE  FEDERAL-STATE  PARTNERSHIP 

As  noted  previously,  one  of  the  first  tasks  that  should  be  under- 
taken In  the  new  decade  is  a  federal-state  agreement  on  the  definition 
of  their  respective  roles  and  on  the  mission  of  the  national  Job  Service. 
The  Interstate  Conference  of  C-aployment  Security  Agencies  (ICESA), 
speaking  for  all  the  states,  calls  for  the  restoration  of  a  true  partner- 
ship and  the  return  of  a  substantial  share  of  responsibility  for  planning 
and  operating  to  the  Job  Service  in  each  state. 

The  unique  federal-state  partnership,  broadly  described  In  the 
Wagner-Peyser  Act,  balances  the  need  for  a  national  system  of  job 
services  with  the  employment  nieeds  of  states  and  local  conmunlties 
throughout  the  country.   This  is  accomplished  through  legislation  which 
empowers  the  states  to  provide  job  services  without  mandating  exactly 
what  those  services  shoul**  be. 

The  partnership  is  based  on  four  essential  elements. 

1.  Information  regarding  jobs  and  workers  is  a  national  resource 
which  shOL'ld  be  available  to  everyone— job  applicants  and  employers— 
without  fee.    No  one  should  be  prevented  from  receiving  these  services 
due  to  economic  status. 

2.  There  is  a  need  for  a  national  commonality  in  the  delivery  of 
-job  services  so  consistency  is  achieved  among  services  to  a  broad 

based,  mobile  labor  force,  and  in  order  that  labor  market  information 
can  be  based  on  common  definitions  for  planning  purposes. 
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3.  The  states  are  empowered  by  enabling  legislation  and  the 
availability  of  federal  funds  to  provide  services  which  are  designed  to 
respond  to  local  needs.    This  is  a  decentralization  of  activity  which 
focuses  on  response  to  need  as  opposed  to  mandated  services. 

4.  National  initiatives  are  approached  through  incentives  to 
cooperation  or  extended  services  rather  than  mandates  to  activity. 

The  Job  Services  system  shoi-^d  emphasize  these  basic  elements  to 
*ocus  its  energies  on  meeting  the  needs  of  the  eighties.    The  partner- 
ship will  become  a  myth,  unless  both  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor  recognize  the  necessity  for  state  and  local  management  input 
in  achieving  a  coordinated,  national  state/federal  system.  Th^roles 
of  the  partners  should  be  understood  as  below. 

The  State  Role  Within  the  Partnership 

The  Wagner.Peyser  Act\an/1  subsequent  state  legislation  pursuant 
to  the  Act)  established  a  cooperative  system  of  public  employment  offices 
.to  be  operated  by  the  states  under  state/federal  control.   As  such, 
the  states  are  required  to  create  a  state  agency  to  act  as  the  local 
partner.    The  state  systems  must  include  methods  for  the  recruitment  and 
transfer  of  labor,  including  the  promotion  and  development  of  employment 
opportunities.    Special  services  for  handicapped  and  veterans  are  also 
mandated  by  law.   The  state  must  provide  a  service  of  job  counseling,  as 
well  as  cooperate  with  other  agencies  which  have  an  employment  role. 
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The  state  irust  submit  a  plan  describing  how  It  will  fulfill  these 
requirements,  and  periodic  reports,  both  fiscal  and  programmatic,  as  to 
how  It  Is  .fulfilling  Its  mission. 

Of  particular  Importance  is  the  creation  of  a  state  agency  to  act 
directly  with  the  federal  government  in  partnership.   Whether  that 
agency  reports  directly  to  a  governor,  a  commission,  a  legislature,  or 
directly  to  the  people  through  an  elected  administrator,  is  dependent 
upon  what  each  state  decides  works  best  under  local  conditions. 

The  states'  role  Is  to  operate  a  system  of  public  employment  offices. 
It  Is  up  to  the  state  to  manage  this  activity  under  state  law.  The  federal 
partner  can  tell  the  state  what  minimum  services  should  be  provided,  and 
the  state.  In  Its  plan,  must  set  goals  and  make  provision  for  delivering 
them.    Nevertheless,  it  Is  up  to  the  states  to  say  how  these  services 
will  be  provided  and  to  manage  the  delivery  system. 

ICESA  supports  a  system  which  provides  a  direct  partnership  linkage 
between  the  federal  office  and  the  state  agency.    Such  a  linkage  encour- 
ages direct  cownun'lcatlon  which  is  essential  if  the  system  is  to  be 
responsive.    It  Insists  that  the  role  of  the  state  is  system  monager-- 
managing  services  to  respond  to  state  and  local  needs  and  conditions 
'Within  the  broad  outlines  of  a  consistent  national  system. 

The  Federal  Role  Within  the  Partnership 

.   The  responsibilities  of  the  federal  partner  are  based  on  its  control 
and  allocation  of  resources  to  ensure  effective  and  efficient 
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operation  of  a  natlortal  sy^U-fn.    It  1s  responsible  for  securing 
congressional  appropriations,  distributing  funds  to  the  states, 
reviewing  state  plans,  and  monitoring  progress  against  those  plans. 
The  funds  apportioned  to  the  states  are  employer  taxes  placed  in  trust 
to  be  used  only  for  these  purposes  in  a  manner  approved  by  the  federal 
government.    Thus,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  the  authority  to  cancel 
allocations  when  funds  are  not  used  for  legal  purposes. 

As  described  in  the  Kagner-Peyser  legislation,  the  role  of  the 
federal  partner  is  limited.   To  be  effective  'in  the  decades  ahead,  it 
'\^shou1d  be  limited  to  providing  resources  to  get  the  job  done,  and 
monitoring  those  resources  to  see  that  they  are  effectively  used  for 
legal  purposes.   The  federal  role  should  Include  setting  of  minimum 


standards  to  achieve  a  national  cohesiveness  in  such  activities  as 
placing\<^rkers  who  live  in  one  state  but  for  whom  Jobs  exist  in  another 
'    state,  and  in  compiling  labor  statistics  for  national  as  well  as  state 
and  local  use\ 

Confusion  of  Partnership  Roles 

Confusion  has  grown  over  the  state  and  federal  roles  in  the  past 
several  years.    Congress  and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  have  assigne-l 
various  tasks  to  the  Job  Service  system  not  consistent  with  job  place- 
ment functions.    Such  activities  range  from  housing  inspections  to 
enforcement  of  federal  contracting  regulations.    Such  mandatory. 
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rtgulatory  functions  change  the  Job  Service  role  from  helper  to 
policeman  .In  the  eyes  of  both  workers  and  employers. 

Another  cause  of  the  confusion  Is  the  Increasing  tendency  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  to  control  through  ever  more  complex 
rules  and  regulations  as  well  as  the  budget  and  allocation  process. 
The  clear  mandate  of  the  federal  partner  to  monitor  effectiveness 
and  apply  sanctions  If  states  do  not  meet  minimum  standards.  Is  nqt 
applied  with  consistency.    Instead,  complicated  rules  attempt  to 
regulate  efficiency.    This  penalizes  the  states  successfully  admin- 
istering Job  Service,  making  their  task  more  difficult  by  forcing 
compliance  with  unneeded  regulations. 

Federal  regulations  should  exist  where  necessary  to  ensure 
that  minimum  standards  are  met.   The  energies  of  Job  Service 
administrators  and  public  employment  office  staff  should  be  applied 
to  Its  basic  mission  rather  than  dissipated  by  satisfying  federal 
regulatory  requirements. 

All  of  the  above  changes  have  tended  to  centralize  management 
of  the  Job  Services  T/ztcr.  over  the  years.    To  s^eet  the  chaiienne*: 
of  the  eighties  In  the  various  ways  that  will  affect  the  different 
parts  of  our  nation,  we  must  restore  and  reinforce  each  state's 
management  of  the  Job  Service  system. 
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Plinnlng  should  begin  at  the  local  level,  and  be  consolidated 
at  the  state  level  Into  a  state  plan.    It  should  provide  for  the 
efficient  operation  of  the  basic  services  and  such  other  services 
needed  by  each  state  where  and  when  that  state  needs  them.  Each 
state  should  set  Its  own  priorities.    Federal  approval  should  be  / 
based  on  mlnlmusn  requirements  to  maintain  an  efficient  Interstate 
systert  to  collect  and  develop  labor  statistics  and  labor  market 
Information,  and  the  Interchange  among  the  mobile  work  force.. 

The  Role  In  the  Eighties 

'  The  partners'  roles,  as  originally  defined  In  the  Wagner-Peyser- 
Act,  are  live  options  to  provide  an  effective  system  of  service 
dcllvergMn  today's  labor  market.   Whatever  muddle  there  may  be 
over  roles1%due  to  bureaucratic  Intrusion  beyond  those  original 
definitions.    This  Is  a  problem  which  should  be  resolved  adminis- 
tratively by  the  U.S.  Department  pf  Labor  and  not  by  any  future 
confusion^ln  the  form  of  amendments  to  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act. 

Admiyilstratlon  of  the  Job  Services  system  needs  to  be  stream- 
lined so  It  can  bring  maximum  Impact  to  the  Impor^tant  role  it  will 
play  In  the  eighties.    Concurrently,  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  rules 
and  regulations  need  to  be  simplified.    Priorities  should  be  set  by 
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the  state  within  the  parameters  of  those  basics  necessary  for  an  • 
effective  national  system. 

These  Important  steps  can  be  takerrwithout  newj^glslatlon. 
The  present  Wagner-Peyser  law  encompasses  all  measures  that  need 
to  be  accomplished.    The  Congress^  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor* 
and  the  states  already  have  the  proper  basis  for  a  system  that  meets 
the  challenges  ahead  If  more  cooperation  and  understanding  on  the 
part  of  all  principals  are  added  to  the  partnership.    The  workers 
of  the  nation  will  benefit  thereby  Inmensely, 


/ 


/ 
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jQb  Servlcfe  in  the  *80s 


Federal  Role 

The  DeparUnent      Lubor  should 
request  and  allocate  funds  for 
the  administration  of  a  nation- 
wide system  of.  p»ib11c  employment 
offices.    It  should  be  responsi- 
ble for: 

*»  Distributing  funds  to  states; 
**  Reviewing  state  plans; 

•  Honltoring  progress  against 
plans; 

•  Assuring  legal  use  of  funds; 

•  prescribing  minimal  standards 
for  activities  of  the  Job 
Service; 

"  Providing  technical 
assistance;  ^ 

'  Compiling  labor  statistics; 

'  Facilitating  the  placement 
of  workers  who  live  -in  one 
state  but  for  whom  jobs  exist 
In  another. 


State  Role 

The  designated  state  agency 
should  operate  a  system  of  public 
employment  offices  which  provides 
for: 

'*   Recruitment  and  transfer  of 
labor,  Including  promotion 
and  development  of  employment 
opportunities; 

*•   Special  services  for  the  handi- 
capped and  veterans; 


"   Cooperation  with  other  aqencles 
with  an  employment  role. 

In  addition,  the  designated  state 
agency  should: 

*•   Develop  a  plan  for  fulfilling 
'  these  requirements  and  provide 
periodic  fiscal  and  programmatic 
reports; 

'   Serve  as  system  manager  of 
services  responding  to  local 
'needs  and  conditions  within 
the  broad  outline  of  a 
national  system, 

'   Provide  a  comprehensive  labor 
market  information  program  to 
supply  data  and  analysis  needed 
by  the  SESA  and  others  tc 
appropriately  Interface  with 
the  participants  of  the  labor 
market. 
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in.   ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT 

In  the  decade  aheadi  the  economic  growth  of  our  nation  will  be  of 
primary  concern.    Finding  the  people  with  the  skills  necessary  for 
changing  and  expanding  industries  will  be  one  of  the  major  emphases. 
The  Job  Service  has  decades  of  experience  helping  Industry  find  skilled 
people. 

Building  on  Its  present  data  base  and  extensive  experience*  Job 
Service  should  help  Increase  productivity  by  Identifying  displaced 
workers  and  helping  them  begin  new  careers.    Job  Service  should  assist 
industry  to  restructure  jobs  and  Identify  workers  who  can  best  learn 
the  new  ski'lls  needed. 

While  experienced,  trained  workers  may  be  the  focus  of  Industry's 
greatest  need^Job  Service  should  also  recruit  and  develop  workers  for 
whom  industry  or  business  receives  significant  tax  Incentives.,  Job 
Service  personnel  are  experienced  In,  helping  industry  analyze  Its  staff- 
ing needs  and  take  advantage  of  the  supply  of  available  workers.  They 
should  assist  workers  to  i\v^d.  apprcprlate  tra1n:-:g  a^^d  arrange  for  that 
training,  as  well  as  help  industries  take  advantage  of  the  various^  pro- 
grams which  will  cut  their  expenses  and  add  to  overall  productivity. 

The  Unemployment  Insurance  Program  provides  a  safety  net  to 
workers  which  allows  them  to  undertake  necessary  training  without 
suffering  total  economic  loss.    This  allows  a  cotrmunlty  to  maintain 
economic  stability  during  Industrial  dislocations.    Special  worker 
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protection  programs  encourage  individuals  to  learn  new  skills  in 
response  to  changing  ecnomic  conditions.    Coordination  between  the 
Unemployment  Insurance  Prpgram,  the  special  worker  protection  pro- 
grams, and  the  Job  Service  is  a  key  factor  in  the  future  expansion  of 
the  nation's  economic  base. 

As  part  of  m  intensive  services.  Job  Service  Centers  should  test, 
counsel,  and  arrange  retraining.    They  should  recruit  and  screen  staff 
for  plants  which  need  workers  with  different  skills  to  fit  moderniza- 
tion.  or  for  new  industries  now  on  the  drawing  boards.    The  national 
Job  Service  system  should  help  industry  locate  workers  and  assist  them 
to  relocate  where  they  are  needed. 

Job  Service  should  augment  national  priorities  in  economic  develop- 
ment by  usjng  Its  research  capabilities  to  furnish  relevant  labor  market 
information  at  the  local  level.    Its  services  should  be  coordinated  with 
those  of  state  economic  development  departments,  and  other  such  agencies, 
to  help  industry  and  business  decide  on  new  locations.    Demographic  and 
manpower  data  should  be  focused  to  help  employers  make  cost-efficient 
location  decisions.    Hew  research  and  analysis  programs  should  be 
developed  especially  to  meet  specific  econo.Tiic  development  needs. 

These  activities  should  be  developed  in  the  '80s.  based  on  Job 
service's  tradition  of  service  to  the  private  sector.    Job  Service  has 
aggressively  maintained  its  association  w  th  and  service  to  private 
industry  and  business.    It  receives,  on  an  ongoing  basis,  advice  and 
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counsel  from  employer  advisory  groups  at  the  local  level  throughout  the 
nation.   This  long  term  and  growing  service  relationship  provides  Job 
Service  with  a  unique  opportunity  to  develop  new  programs  to  support 
Industry  and  business  as  they  change  their  growth  and  product  patterns. 

Job  Service  has  developed  conmunications  and  action  lines  to  all 
the  supporting  organizations  necessary  to  this  national  effort.  It 
works  closely  with  schools  in  programs  which  develop  career  paths  from 
school  to  work.    It  works  with  the  vocational  education  system,  the 
conmunlty  colleges,  universities  and  private  training  institutions. 
These  are  links  presently  In  use  and  available  for  the  greater  effort 
ahead.* 


♦See  Section  VII  for  further  detail. 
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IV.    SERVICES  TO  EMPLOYERS 

It  Is  the  mandate  of  the  Job  Service  to  contribute  to  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  Ainerlcan  economy  by  operating  a  free,  open  labor  exchange; 
by  offering  services  to  both  applicants  and  employers  designed  to  achieve 
maximum  utilization  of  the  nation's  labor  force;  and  by  compiling  and 
disseminating  information  on  economic  development  In  local  and  state 
labor  markets. 

The  support  of  the  employer  community  Is  the  key  factor  In  develop- 
ing job  opportunities  against  which  to  match  workers.   The  Job  Service 
should  offer  a  set  of  specialized  services  devoted  to  the  employer  com- 
wunity.  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  private  sector.   These  services 
should  Include: 

•  Selection  and  referral  of  qualified  workers  to  meet  employer 
Job  needs. 

•  Aptitude  and  performance  testing  to  help  determine  the  potential 
and  p.-oflclency  of  referred  workers. 

•  Job  analysis  to  ensure  the  adequacy  and  practicality  of  hiring 
standards  and  requirements.   The -results  of  these  studies  can 

DC  USeo  to  reuULC  «-uinpicA  pci  iwi  iiiaii\.%.    o  _   .  . 

productivity. 

•  Worker  turnover  studies,  wt\ere  the  movement  of  workers  out  of 
an  employer's  work  force  is  excessive  and  Impacts  on  produc- 
tion costs.  y 

•  The  mobilization  of  Job  Service  resources  when  employers  open 
plants  or  business  establishments  in  new  locations.  These 
resources  may  include  the  provision  of  labor  market  information. 
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prevailing  wage  data,  details  of  community  resources,  prepara- 
tion of  job  descriptions,  and  the  use  of  Job  Service  facilities 
for  recruitment. 

®  Innovative,  customized  technical  services  for  Individual  employ- 
ers with  unusual  or  peculiar  problems  including  meeting  affirma- 
tive action  goals. 

•  * 

®   Certification  of  workers  and  firms  eligible  for  tax  credit 
programs. 

The  goal  of  the  employer  services  program  should  be  to  offer  each 
employer  the  assistance  necessary  to  recruit,  and  utilize  workers  most 
effectively,  consistent  with  equal  enployment  opportunity  principles." 

A  unique  relationship  between  the  Job  Service  and  local  employers 
has  developed  throughout  the  country  with  the  introduction  of  Job  Service 
Employer  Committees  (JSEC),  formerly  referred  to  as  JSIC.   The  Job 
Service  should  expand  the  use  of  employer  advisory  groups  in  the  1980s,  in 
developing,  marketing  and  delivering  services  essential  to  the  growth  and 
productivity  of  business  and  Industry. 
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V.    SERVICES  TO  WORKERS 

Each  local  office  in  the  Job  Service  system  should  offer  both  basic 
and  Intensive  services.    The  goal  of  the  basic  service  should  -be  to  match 
workers  in  the  shortest  time  possible  with  unsubsidized  jobs  which  utilize 
their  skills  and  which  form  the  basis  for  continuous  employment. 

However,  the  Job  Service  should  also  be  able  to  offer  intensive  job 
finding  services  to  workers  experiencing  significant  problems  in  identi- 
fying or  obtaining  suitable  employment  opportunities  through  basic 
.services.    Such  intensive  s^vices  should  provide  for  continuing  follow- 
up.    They  should  be  measured  by  criteria  other  than  job  placement  since 
they  would  be,  by  nature,  more  individualized  and  time  consuming. 

An  effective  labor  exchange  requires  that  job  matching  services  be 
available  to  all  members  of  the  nation's  labor  force,  regardless  of 
occupational  skills,  earning  potential,  employment,  or  economic  status. 

The  UI  System  is  a  major  source  of  clients  for  the  Job  Service  and 
of  workers  for  employers  with  jobs  to  fill.    While  some  claimants  are  on 
temporary  layoffs  or  obtain  work  only  through  a  union  hiring  hall,  the 
remainder  should  be  screened  by  Job  Service  personnel  at  the  tine  they 
file  for  benefits  so  that  appropriate  services,  whether  basic  or  inten- 
sive* can  be  provided. 

Basic  Services 

All  job  seekers  should  be  able  to  receive  the  following  basic 
services  through  any  local  Job  Service  off ice: 
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Job  Matching  and  Reierral  to  Job  Openings 
Job  seekers  should  file  a  registration  with  a  local  office, 
thereby  exposing  their  skills  and  availability  to  job  opportuni- 
ties In  the  labor  market  area  and  across  the  state.    When  no 
suitable  open1i>g  Is  on  file  In  the  Job  Bank,  Job  Service  staff 
should  have  the  option  to  develop  an  opening  for  an  applicant 

through  direct  contact  with  employers  In  the  appropriate  industry. 

> 

Job  Seeking  Skills  Instruction 

Job  seekers  should  receive  training  In  techniques  for  locating, 
applying  for  an(^  securing  positions  in  line  with  their  qualifica- 
.tlons  and  Interests. 


**   Vocational  Counseling  and  Career  Planning  Assistance 

Job  seekers  should  participate  in  assessment,  testing  and  career 
guidance  activities  designed  to  help  tnem  make  informed  decisions 
about  their  participation  in  the  labor  force. 

Administration  of  the  Work  Test  . 

Workers  who  are  unemployment  insurance  claimants  should  be 
regularly  matched  against  local  job  opportunities  and  interviewed 
to  assure  their  availability  for  work. 

**   Referral  to  Other  Services  and  Programs 

The  Job  Service  should  refer  workers  to  vocational  training  oppor- 
tunitles,  support  services,  and  public  work  experience  programs 
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which  may  be  even  more  valuable  than  referral  to  Immediate, 
short-term  employment. 

•  Job  Information  Service 

The  Job  Service  should  maintain  the  capability  to  provide  job 
listings  and  applicant-oriented  occupational  and  labor  market 
Information  for  use  by  job  seekers  on  a  self-help  basis. 

Special  Placement  Assistance  to  Certain  Applicant  Groups  , 
To  Veterans'  ~ 

In  line  with  its  long-standing  priority  assistance  to  veterans, 
the  Job  Service  should  perform  a  vital  role  in  assisting  veterans 
in  the  process  of  choosing,  obtaining,  and  adjusting  to  satisfac- 
tory employment. 
To  Handicapped  Job  Seekers 

Due  to  the  changing  demands  of  the  workplace  and  the  individual 
ne^eds,  'ibjlities,  and  skills  of  handicapped  applicants.  Job 
Service  personnel  should  facilitate  the  job  matching  process  to 
the  benefit  of  both  employer  and  employee. 
To  Youths  Making  the  Transition  from  School  to  Work 

'In  order  to  help  young  people  obtain  their  first  full-time  job 
and  assist  them  in  acquiring  experience  in  part-time  and  temporary 
jobs,  the  Job  Service  in  cooperation  with  schools  should  provide 

*  labor  market  information  and  job  placement  services. 
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To  Farmworkers 

The  Job  Service  should  maintain  contact  with  farm  owners  and 
operators  throughout  the  year.    The  Job  Service  should  provide 
placement  and  other  related  services  to  farm  workers  when  they 
are  needed. 

Intensive  Services 

The  goal  of  l^vtensive  services  should  be  to  enable  unskilled  or 
inexperienced  workers  to  take  successful  first  steps  towards  economic 
Independence  through  employment  in  the  public  or  private  sector.  Th^ese 
intehsive  serviced  should  be  available  to  worker  groups  normally  experienc- 
ing significant  barriers  to  employment  such  as  displaced  homemakers,  youth 
without  educational  credentials,  the  economically  disadvantaged,  recipients 
of  public  assistance  programs,  and  other  targeted  groups. 

Intensive  services  should  include; 

*  Orientation  to  the  World  of  Work 

Job  Service  should  provide^a  basic  orientation  for  those  members 
of  the  labor  force  who  are  not  aware  of  the  demands  of  the  work- 
place or  have  not  successfully  adjusted  to  a  work  environment. 

*  Counsel inq 

Counseling  should  be  made  available  by  Job  Service  to  assist 
individuals  resolve  personal  barriers  to  effective  vocational 
exploration,  to  identify  vocational  options  and  to  help  them 
adjust  to  new  work  environments-. 
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•  FoUow-Up 


Counseling  should  be  made  available  to  applicants  successfully 
placed  on  a  job,  to  insure  retention  and  satisfactory  work 


performance. 


( 


^    In-School  counseling 

Career  planning  assistance  should  be  available  for  youth  who  are 
still  involved  in  educational  programs  to  help  prevent  periods  of 
unemployment  and  indecision  about  vocational  goals  after 
graduation. 

^    Assessment  ' 

Assessment  of  each  individual's  suitability  for  other  employment 
and  training  programs  or  other  assistance  from  community  agencies 
should  be  done  while  exploring  job  opportunities  and  a  worker's 
'past  work  experience, 

*   Referral  to  Remedial  Education,  Social  Services,  and  Other 
Training  Program  Opportunities 

appropriate  agencies  and  services  in  the  community. 


Follow  Wouqh  After  Referral 
Job  Service  personnel  should  help  people  to  find  work  during  and 
after  their  involvement  in  a  remedial  program. 
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Personalized  Job  Development  Assistance 

Job  Service  Interviewers  should  contact  employers  on  behalf  of 
workers  unable  to  locate  suitable  job  opportunities. 

Many  of  the  services  listed  above  that  should  be'  available  through 
the  Ool}. Service  basic  and  Intensive  level  design  are  specifically  man- 
dated In  specially  funded  programs,  such  as  WIN  and  Food  Stamps.  The 
"two-tier"  service  approach  would  provide  the  opportunity  for  Job  Service 
management  to  develop  service  delivery  linkages  that  would  meet  the  needs 
Of  clients  referred  from  these  special  programs.    Coordinated,  bottom-up 
planning  would  be  essential  to  forecasting  the  potential  client  workload 
for  specific  -service  areas. 

Each  program  may  have  its  own  tracking  and  reporting  requirements. 
In  some  labor  market  areas,  this  may  make  service  coordination  more 
difficult.   Nevertheless,  the  opportunity  to  weave  common  service  elements 
Into  a  coordinated  pattern  would  exist. 

Priority  Service  for  Veterans 

Hany  veterans  returning  to  civilian  life,  particularly  after  service 
during  a  period  of  conflict,  may  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  to  the  change. 
Those  who  entered  the  military  prior  to  completing  their  education  or 
attaining  a  job  skill,  are  often  in  need  of  fOrther  education  and/or  skill 
training,  counseling,  and  other  services  before  they  can  compete  success- 
fully in  the  civilian  labor  market.    These  veterans,  as  well  as  those  who 
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rcturn  with  physical  or  mental  disability,  should  be  provided  basic  and 
intensive  services  depending  upon  need.  According  to  federal  law,  they 
should  be  given  preference  on  all  referrals  to  employment. 

Outreach  activities  should  be  conducted  by  designated  Job  Service 
staff  at  major  military  separation  centers,  Veterans  Administration 
facilities,  and  other  types  of  centers  providing  specialized  services  to 
veterans.    Special  outreach  efforts  should  be  continued  for  disabled  and 
recently  separated  veterans  as  provided  under  the  Disabled  Veterans 
Outreach  Program. 
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VL    LABOR  MARKET  INFORMATION 

The  1980s  win  require. ever  nwre  specific,  timely  and  Gccurate 
Information  than  Is  now  produced.    There  Is  extensive  need  to  develop 
and  tailor  the  information  to  local  areas  as  well  as  an  increasing  need 
for  occupational  demand,  supply  and  wage  data  to  complement  the  employ- 
ment ^nd  unemployment  data.   In  addition,  there  Is  a  persistent  and 
growing  Internal  demand  to  develop  improved  forecasting  and  modeling 
techniques  to  Insure  the  appropriateness  of  the  data  and  its  interpre- 
tation as  need  be  provided  by  Job  Service. 

This  information  will  be  essential  in  the  planning  and  operation 
of  a  wide  range  of  social  and  economic  programs  and  initiatives  Including: 

*  Guidance  to  education  and  training  programs  that  provide 
the  skilled  human  resources  required  by  reindus trial ization 
and  to  support  technological  growth  being  experienced  by  all 
Industrial  sectors  J 

*  Job  Service  basic  and  1ntens,ive  services; 

*  Economic  support  activities  for  industries  in  transition; 

*  State  and  local  service  delivery  agencies  and^jDcganlzatlons. 


At  the  state  and  local  level,  the  Statfr^Employment  Security  Agency 
(SESA)  should  be  recognized  as  having  the  lead  role  in  providing  labor 
market  Infornjation  (LMI)  resulting  from  adequately  funded  LHI  research, 
data  collection,  and  reporting  and  analysis  of  the  results  of  these 
activities*    The  SESA  is  in  the  best  position  to  Yissume  this  role  primsarily 
because,  it  administers  the  Job  Service  and  unemployment  insurance  programs 
which  collect  the  basic  LMI  data  from  workers  and  employers. 
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VII.    LINKAGES  WITH  OTHER  SERVICE  DELIVERERS 

Linkages  between  the  Job  Service  and  other  human  services  organiza- 
tions are  essential  to  the  development  of  an  effective  employment  and 
training  system  for  the  nation. 

.   In  order  to  achieve  greater  efficiency  in  the  delivery  of  client 
services,  there  should  be  a  functional  division  of  labor  among  service 
deliverers,  utilizing  the  strengths  of  each  organization. 

The  Job  Service  should  be  the  lead  agency  in  the  provision  of 
labor  exchange  services  within  the  local  labor  market,  and  because  of 
the  vast  information  systems  generated  as  a  by-product  of  its  labor 
exchange  services  should  be  the  major  provider  of  labor  market  informa- 
tion not  only  to  itself  but  also  as  a  part  of  its  maintenance  of  linkages 
with  other  segments  of  the  employment,  training  and  economic  development 
segments  of  the  conmunity. 

Linkages  at  both  the  highest  administrative  levels  and  the  line 
operational  level  should  be  established  between  Job  Service  and  the 
following  organizations: 

Vocational  Rehabilitation 

Vocational  Rehabilitation's  expertise  in  the  evaluation  of  clients 
with  regard  to  their  physical,  and  mental  potential  places  them  in  the 
lead  role  for  servicing  handicapped  individuals.    Job  Service,  as  a 
labor  exchange,  should  complement  Vocational  Rehabilitation  in  the 
placement  of  these  individuals  into  gai/iful  employment. 

f 
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Educational  Institutions 

Through  contact  with  students  early  in  their  educational  program, 

Job  Service  should  make  them  aware  of  the  variety  of  occupations,  where 

to  find  them,  and  how  to  prepare  fqr  a  successful  job  search.  Through 


greatly  improve  the  success  of  schools  in  placing  graduating  students 
into  the  full-time  labor  force. 

Economic  Development 

Many  organizations  within  a  labor  market  area  try  to  foster  new 
or  expanded  industrial  development.    The  labor  market  information  needs 
of  industrial  development  commissions,  local  government  and  employer 
groups  should  be  met  by  the  Job  Service,  whilt  maintaining  its  primary 
focus  on  supplying  qualified 'labor  to  meet  employer  needs. 

Private  Service  Organizations, 

The  Job  Service  should  effectively  assist  such  organizations  as 
the  Chamber  of  Cornmerce,  Private  Industry  Council  and  other  similar 
private  development  groups.    Coordination  of  services  is  especially 
important  at  the  local  level. 

Vocational  Education 

Constant  changes  in  the  economy  resulting  in  shifts  in  the  skills 
needed  by  industry  require  a  strong,  well -coordinated  vocational  educa- 
tion system  whereby  job  seekers  can  gain  the  skills  needed  to  compete 


sponsorship  of  school -employer  cooperative  programs.  Job  Service  should 
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In  the  job  market.   Close  ties  between  the  Job  Service  and  vocational 
education  are  mandatory  to  Insure  that  training  to  meet  industry's  needs 
is  available  not  only  to  those  needing  retraining,  but  also  to  youth  and 
other  new  entrants  to  the  labor  market. 

CETA  Programs 

There  is  a  continuing  need  to  provide  employment-related  services 
to  the  structurally  unemployed.    To  link  effectively  Job  Service  and  CETA 
programs,  the  planning  and  funding  cycles  should  be  coordinated,  defini- 
tions should  be  standardized,  and  duplicative  functions  should  be 
eliminated.    Specifically,  the  Job  Service  should  be  the  presump- 
tive deliverer  of  labor  market  information  and  placement-related 
services. 
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VI I L    PLANS  AND  PLANNING 

In  the  decade  ahead,  it  is  imperative  that  the  delivery  of  employ- 
ment and  training  services  be  coordinated  at  the  local  level  to  avoid 
duplication  and  increase  effectiveness.    Local  Job  Ser^^ice  Centers 
throughout  the  nation  should  carefully  delineate  the  roles  of  the  various 
agencies  in  the  system  and  increase  flexibility  to  respond  to  conditions 
at  the  local  level.    Such  planning  avoids  overlapping  efforts,  makes  the 
most  of  limited  resources  and  establishes  a  well  thought  out  plan  for  the 
connunity's  employment  and  training  activities. 

The  local  Job  Service  manager  should  serve  as  the  initiator  of  a 
comprehensive  "bottom-up"  planning  process  which  encourages  the  active 
participation  of  the  other  local  service  providers,  such  as  CETA  prime 
sponsors,  CETA  grantees,  employer  advisory  groups,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion agencies,  the  welfare  department,  educational  institutions,  appren- 
ticeship agencies,  community  advisory  groups  and  other  community- based 
organizations.    In  this  role,  the  rianager  becomes  a  fully  committed, 
community  participant  with  the  flexibility  and  authority  to  respond  to 
community  needs. 

The  local  planning  process  should  include: 

°   A  comprehensive  needs  assessment  which  weighs  such  factors  as 
the  characteristics  of  the  workers  to  be  served,  conditions  in 
the  local  labor  market,  anticipated  changes  in  jobs  and  job 
skills  in  demand,  and  other  employer  needs; 

°   AfY  identification  of  the  major  employment  and  training  resources 
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and  economic  development  activities  of  the  cormunity  includ- 
ing infonnation  on  program  responsibilities  and  service 
delivery  patterns;  and 

®   Joint  planning  of  services  which  defines  the  responsibility 
of  each  major  conmunity  resource,  minimizes  duplication  of 
services,  and  establishes  procedures  and  methoas  of  mutual 
support. 

The  Job  Service  comprehensive  plan  should  consist  of  a  three-year 
base  assessment  and  an  annual  supplement  outlining  the  office's  services, 
program  and  operational  goals,  and  the  staff  distribution  necessary  to 
accomplish  each  year's  objectives.    The  plan  should  reflect  the  results 
of  the  local  comprehensive  planning  process,  setting  forth  agreements 
reached  and  specifying  the  contribution  to  be  made  by  each  office.  Plan- 
ning should  be  done  on  a  year-round  basis,  and  documentation  of  the  plan 
itself  should  be  timed  to  coincide  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  CETA 
planning  cycle. 

Such  a  planning  proce^^s  permits  flexibility  so  that  Job  Service 
offices  can  respond  to  economic  conditions  in  labor  market  areas,  includ- 
ing those  that  cro<;s  state  boundaries.    This  capability  is  unique  to  the 
Job  Service  because  of  its  wide  geographic  dispersement  on  a  labor  market 
area  bas^s.    Local,  bottom-up  goal  setting  is  consistent  with  the 
decentralized,  bottom-up  approach  fostered  by  the  Department  of  Labor 
(DOL)  under  CETA.    Federal,  top-dov/n  goal  setting  is  inconsistent  with 
this  approach,  yet  is  fostered  by  DOL  under  Uagner-Peyser  and  the  Program 
Budget  Plan.    Local  goals  are  more  responsive  to  local  conditions  and 
reeds,  and  local  goals  can  be  both  realistic  and  aspirational . 
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Such  a  Job  Service  comprehensive  plan  may  also  be  a  management 
tool  in  a  variety  of  ways  which  include  assessing  the  office's  role  with- 
JlT^e  community  employment  and  training  system,  determining  the  extent 
to  which  programs  are  being  implemented  and  local  needs  are  being  met, 
and  measuring  accomplishments  against  goals. 

Local  plans,  reviewed  and  approved  at  a  state's  regional  level, 
should  become  the  basis  for  state  regional  plans  which  total  numerical 
goals,  summarize  planned  coordination  activities,  and  outline  eftorts  to 
emphasize  state  programs. 

Local  and  regional  plans  should  thus  become  the  basis  for  a  state- 
wide plan  and  the  funding  of  its  services. 

The  benefits  of  local  comprehensive  planning  to  the  Job  Service  and 
the  coimunity  are  numerous. 

*    Sharing  of  planning  information  promotes  common  perceptions 
and  understanding  of  comnunity  needs  and  resources; 

Duplication  among  agencies  can  be  avoided; 

®    Development  of  mutual  supportive  service  delivery  systems 
fosters  cost  effectiveness; 

Coordinating  and  linking  service  delivery  improves  client 
access  to  and  understanding  of  all  services  available; 

®    Community  involvement  and  commitment  by  the  manager  enhances 
the  local  Job  Service  role; 

Setting  bottom-up  ra*her  than  top-down  goals  is  realistic. 

While  program  content  in  the  plans  may  vary  from  state  to  state, 
the  process  should  make  each  area's  system  a  true  reflection  of  local 
needs,  and  furnish  a  cost-effective  way  of  meeting  those  needs. 
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IX.    AUTOMATED  SUPPORT  SYSTEMS 


The  future  of  the  Job  Service  depends  on  using  modern,  cost- 
efficient  and  flexible  computer  systems.  The  key  element  to  free  staff 
to  perform  basic  and  Intensive  services,  to  give  the  personal  kind  of 
service  each  job  seeker  needs,  is  the  use  of  computerized  information 
processing. 

Each  Job  Service  Center  should  have  available  to  its  staff  informa- 
tion that  allows  job  seekers  to  consider  alternatives,  to  understand  the 
dimensions  of  the  local  job  market,  to  take  tests  and  obtain  quick  results. 

The  Important  role  that  Job  Service  plays  in  economic  development 
depends  on  labor  market  Information  that  furnishes  business  and  industry 
demographic  and  worker  supply  data  tailored  to  local  areas.    To  have  such 
Information  available  when  It  Is  needed,  for  a  specific  area.  Job  Service 
should  be  supported  by  an  Imaginative  and  flexible  data  processing  system. 

Job  Service  in  the  decade  ahead  should  make  greater  use  of  the  possi- 
bilities modern  data  processing  technology  allows.    Sufficient  funding 
should  be  allocated  to  make  this  possible  throughout  the  entire  national 
system. 

Job  Service  needs  should  be  defined  In  local  and  state  terms,  with 
systems  tailored  to  meet  each  state's  needs.    Similar  states  should  be 
able  to  design  what  is  appropriate  for  their  area,  while  larger  states 
should  be  able  to  extend  to  additional  functions. 

Constant  upgrading  to  take  advantage  of  the  latest  technology  is 
needed  if  Job  Service  is  to  perform  the  services  envisaged  in  the  decade 
ahead. 
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X.  FUNDING 

The  Job  Service  should  have  adequate  resources  to  provide  the  staff 
necessary  to  carry  out  its  labor  exchange  and  labor  market  information 
responsibilities.    In  its  final  report2  to  the  President  and  Congress, 
the  National  Commission  on  Unemployment  Compensation  recommended  that 
the  30,000  limitation  on  Job  Service  positions,  in  effect  for  the  past  15 
years,  be  eliminated.    They  further  recornnended  that  the  level  of  funds 
for  basic  6rants-to-States  be  increased  to  fund  50,000  staff  years  by  1985. 

Job  Service  operations  and  administrative  support  activities  should 
be  funded  from  a  combi'nation  of  sources,  as  follows: 

Federal  Unemployment  Tax  Account 

Services  to  employers 
^   Basic  services  to  workers 
^   Basic  labor  market  information 

Automated  support  systems 

General  Revenues 

*   Intensive  services  for  workers. 

Enforcement  and  compliance  activities  should  be  funded  under 
the  auspices  of  the  legislation  creating  each  activity. 

®   Job  Service  funded  activities  that  support  special  client 
programs  such  as  WIN  and  Food  Stamps  should  be  paid  for  by 
funds  maintaining  each  program. 


Unemployment  Compensation:  Final  Report;  July  1980,  National  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Compensation. 
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Senator  Quayi.k.  Thank  you,  Mr.  David,  very  much  for  your 
testimony. 

I  guess  one  question  I  would  have  is  this.  Why  would  we  have 
three  separate  systems,  employment  service,  CETA  system,  voca- 
tional education  system,  separate  which  are  all  pursuing  basically 
the  same  goals?  Why  should  we  not  work  to  combine  these  systems 
together? 

Mr.  David.  Certainly,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  would  not  recommend 
combining  them.  We  would  recommend  very  close  linkages.  In 
many  States  we  have  that  now.  There  can  be  and  should  be  im- 
provements in  linkages  between  these  three  organizations. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  us  be  more  specific.  Maybe  just  take  em- 
ployment service  and  CETA.  They  are  both  primarily  federally 
funded.  There  is  a  problem  of  coordination  which  you  have  alluded 
to.  Why  should  they  not  be  combined? 
Mr.  David.  I  am  going  to  ask  Mr.  Heartwell  to  answer  that. 
Mr.  Heartwell.  We  are  working  on  a  closer  alignment.  Senator, 
as  just  about  20  percent  of  our  State  administrators  are  prime 
sponsors  for  the  balance  of  States.  Mr.  Ford  here  is  a  good  example 
of  working  with  Mr.  David  in  South  Carolina,  who  is  the  head  of 
employment  service  while  Mr.  Ford  is  head  of  the  CETA  program. 

As  far  as  combining— and  I  wanted  to  maKe  that  point  because  I 
think  there  is  a  lot  of  misinformation  out  there  that  prime  spon- 
sors and  employment  service  are  sometimes  on  a  turf-type  of  a 
situation,  I  think  one  of  the  main  things  that  we  need  to  consider 
in  the  legislation  that  you  will  probably  be  proposing  in  the  future 
is  the  funding  of  the  two  systems.  One  thing  that  we  do  not  have 
the  answer  to  yet  is  a  point  Mr.  David  brought  out  in  his  testimo- 
ny. All  of  our  administrative  costs,  or  97  percent  of  them,  come 
from  an  employe^'s  tax.  Of  course,  all  of  the  CETA  funds  come 

 from-general  revenue.  The  employers  are  beginning  already  to  ask 

the  question,  if  their  taxes  are  being  utilized  for  the  services  that 
the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  states  that  they  should  be.  Then,  if  you  are 
gomg  to  cut  these  funds,  if  you  are  going  to  reduce  them,  do  they 
get  a  rebate  on  this  tax? 

There  are  all  kinds  of  complications  and  formulas  that  need  to 
be  worked  out.  That  is  one  problem,  the  funding  problem. 

I  do  think  on  the  linkages  we  work  extremely  closely  with  prime 
sponsors  and  with  other  executive  based  organizations,  providing 
labor  market  information.  They  contract  for  a  lot  of  our  services. 
As  far  as  the  placement  services  are  concerned,  they  are  always 
free  because  we  are  a  free  labor  market  exchange.  And  then  we 
work  very  closely  with  the  American  Vocational  Association,  who 
you  will  probably  hear  from  today  too,  I  understand. 

So,  I  think  there  is  a  need  to  more  closely  coordinate.  If  you 
could  have  local  planning,  bottom-up,  with  one  advisory  council 
that  would  represent  all  of  the  service  deliverers  going  up  to  the 
State  for  final  sign«off,  this  would  be  the  first  step,  maybe  incre- 
mentally, the  first  step  that  we  should  take  in  designing  a  new 
system. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  am  aware  that  there  is  a  different  funding  as 
far  as  the  general  revenue  fund  versus  the  employer  tax.  But  a  tax 
is  a  tax  is  a  tax.  You  know,  general  revenue  funds  comes  from  not 
only  employers  but  employees  and  other  areas.  So,  as  far  as  that 
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being  a  reason  to  keep  it  separate,  at  least  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, falls  on  deaf  ears. 

I  really  am  interested  in  why  we  should  not  work  toward  consoli- 
dation. We  are  talking  about  the  block  grants.  We  are  talking 
about  streamlining  the  Government.  We  are  talking  about  more 
efficiency.  And  that  is  why  I  brought  the  particular  question  up. 

The  funding  issue,  is  really  not  a  reason  to  keep  it  separate,  at 
least  in  my  opinion.  There  may  be  other  reasons,  but  that  certainly 
is  not  one. 

Mr.  Heartwell.  I  was  saying  that  that  is  going  to  create  some 
problems. 

Senator  Quayle.  Yes,  I  know  you  just  wanted  to  point  it  out. 
Mr.  Heartwell.  Right. 

Senator  Quayle.  But,  as  far  as  any  rationale  to  keep  these 
systems  separately,  at  least  as  far  as  this  Senator  is  concerned, 
would  not  be  very  meritorious. 

Does  anybody  else  want  to  comment  on  that  particular  question? 

Mr.  Sullivan.  I  would  just  make  one  comment.  Senator.  A 
number  of  States  have,  as  Mr.  David  indicated,  centralized  the 
administration  of  the  systems.  I  think  they  feel  they  have  done 
away  with  the  duplication  and  conflict  in  mission  and  that  sort  of 
thing  very  well  by  having  both  of  them  report  to  a  similar  adminis- 
trator. 

Looking  at  the  system  the  last  4  or  5  years,  there  have  been 
some  differences  in  terms  of  what  Congress  has  expected  of  the  two 
different  systems.  Generally,  the  CETA  system  has  been  asked  to 
ueal  with  a  tremendous  number  of  problems.  One,  I  think,  mainly 
is  the  structurally  unemployed.  The  Job  Service's  main  focus  has 
been  on  frictionally  unemployed  people.  And  I  think  our  goal  is  a 
little  bit  different.  I  think  the  goal  for  the  CETA  system  in  the  past 
few  years  has  been  to  increase  the  earning  power  of  individuals 
going  through  the  systerp. 

Our  Koal  as  a  labor  exchange  agency  is  to  reduce  the  duration  of 
unemployment  that  anybody  would  go  through,  whether  it  is  some- 
body moving  into  a  State  with  her  husband  and  needs  a  job,  wheth- 
er it  is  a  young  person  moving  from  school  to  work,  whether  it  is  a 
veteran  readjusting  from  civilian  life.  So,  I  think  in  that  sense  that 
we  have  not  really  had  the  same  mission.  And  I  do  not  think  we 
really  have  two  systems  out  there  doing  exactly  the  same  thing  I 
think  the  CETA  system,  I  would  say,  particularly  in  Massachusetts, 
has  been  working  very  hard  to  deal  witl^t  people  that  just  cannot 
access  the  labor  force  any  other  way.  They  have  been  investing  in 
institutional  training,  and  they  have  been  investing  in  on-the-job 
training.  I  think  they  are  dealing  with,  as  they  say,  a  very  difficult 
group. 

One  of  our  major  approaches,  obviously,  is  to  get  people  jobs  in 
the  shortest  possible  time  and  to  get  employers*  jobs  filled  in  the 
shortest  possible  time.  If  your  focus  is  on  a  6-month  or  an  8-month 
time  frame  and  you  are  trying  to  equip  people  with  some  long-term 
skills,  you  cannot  respond  to  that  employer  who  needs  somebody 
that  day. 

Just  for  the  record,  we  have  placed  through  the  Job  Service  last 
year  over  4  million  people.  A  good  share  of  those,  almost  50  per- 
cent, are  young  people  under  the  age  of  22.  So,  I  think  we  are 
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moving,  particularly  in  my  State,  to  fill  a  Void  we  see  between  the 
education  system  and  the  needs  of  private  employers. 

We  also— again  I  mentioned  a  different  concentration— are  serv- 
ing the  needs  of  a  large  number  of  disadvantaged  people.  Almost 
one-third  of  all  the  placements  last  year  through  the  Job  Service 
throughout  the  country  were  economically  disadvantaged  people. 
What  I  think  we  are  providing  to  some  of  those  people  is  a  differ- 
ent service,  a  short-term  service  perhaps,  but  to  them  the  need  is 
just  as  strong  as  the  long-term  need,  say,  of  another  member  of 
their  family.  ,    c  .    ,       ^  - 

I  think  our  focus  also  has  been  strongly  on  the  private  sector  tor 
a  long  time.  A  good  amount  of  CETA's  attention  had  to  be  directed 
in  the  1976-77  recession  to  the  public  service  employment,  but  I 
think  everybody  agrees  that  having  both  systems  concentrated  on 
the  private,  sector  is  the  way  to  go. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  all  very  much.  Mr.  Bottoms? 

STATEMENT    QF    GENE    BOTTOMS,    EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
AMERICAN   VOCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,   ACCOMPANIED  BY 
HAROLD  CARR,  SUPERINTENDENT,  GREAT  OAKS  JOINT  VOCA- 
TIONAL SCHOOL  DISTRICT,  SOUTHWEST  OHIO;  ROSEMARY 
KOLDE,  ADMINISTRATIVE  SPECIALIST,  GREAT  OAKS  JOINT 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOOL  DISTRICT;  AND  CHARLES  E,  FIELDS, 
ASSISTANT  SUPERINTENDENT  AND  AREA  VOCATIONAL  DI- 
RECTOR, PROSSER  VOCATIONAL  CENTER 
Mr.  Bottoms.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  three  people  with  me  today 
who  will  assist  in  answering  questions  as  we  get  into  the  dialog 
stage.  I  have  Dr.  Harold  Carr  and  Dr.  Rosemary  Kolde  with  the 
Great  Oaks  Joint  Vocational  School  in  southwest  Ohio  and  Mr. 
Charles  Fields,  assistant  superintendent  and  area  vocational  direc- 
tor of  the  Charles  A.  Prosser  Vocational  Center  in  New  Albany, 

Senator  Quayle.  We  are  glad  to  have  you  and  partirularly  glad 
to  have  someone  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  Bottoms.  Senator,  we  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  appear 
before  you.  We  have  given  to  you  a  rather  lengthy  document.  I 
would  like  briefly  just  to  highlight  five  or  six  m^or  points  and 
then  move  to  a  dialog. 
'  It  seems  to  us  that  one  of  the  major  decisions  the  Congress  will 
have  to  make  is  to  decide  whether  or  not  our  employment  and 
training  policies  will  continue  to  parallel  the  welfare  structure  or 
whether  it  shall  be  restructured  to  parallel  the  occupational  struc- 
ture. That  decision  is  fundamental.  If  we  continue  to  parallel  the 
welfare  structure,  the  emphasis  will  be  on  just  the  hard-to-train, 
the  lower  level  jobs,  the  segregation  of  poor  minorities  into  sepa- 
rate programs  and  orimarily  one  of  distribution  of  wealth.  The 
parallel  of  the  occupational  structure  is  to  shift  the  emphasis  to  all 
individuals,  the  hard-to-fill  jobs  at  all  levels,  mainstreaming  ap- 
proaches and  the  creation  of  wealth. 

In  suggesting  that  you  consider  shifting  to  the  occupational 
structure,  we  are  not  proposing  abandoning  the  emphasis  on  equity 
for  the  disadvantaged.  Rather,  we  propose  that  more  emphasis  be 
given  to  the  goal  of  economic  efficiency  thafi  has  been  in  the  most 
recent  past.  This  is  essential  if  we  are  to  alleviate  the  overcrowding 
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of  fblks  at  the  lower  end  of  the  job  ladder  and  the  great  shortages 
we  h^ve  in  the  middle  range  of  the  job  ladder. 

Second,  in  regard  to  the  objectives  of  Federal  employment  and 
training  programs,  the  basic  objective  is  high  employment. 
Achievement  of  high  employment  certainly  includes  initiatives  to 
increase  the  number  of  job  lenders  and  research  and  development 
efforts  that  improve  the  productive  capacity  of  the  workplace.  I 
suggest  here  the  committee  might  well  look  at  the  100-year  history 
of  the  agriculture  industry  in  America.  In  no  sector  of  American 
economy  have  we  more  closely  tied  research  and  development, 
education^  and  information,  and  it  is  the  one  industry  where  the 
productivity  continues  to  grow  at  the  rate  of  about  3  percent  a  year 
in  this  Natjon.  It  may  well  provide  us  a  pattern  as  we  look  at  other 
areas.  \ 

We  have  today  a  growing  mismatch  between  people  in  jobs.  We 
have  too  many  folks  competing  for  the  unskilled  jobs  and  an  inad- 
equate number  of  people  for  the  health,  office,  information  process, 
skilled  and  technical  jobs  that  are  available.  You  only  have  to  try 
to  begin  to  h^re  people  in  Washington  for  certain  skilled  jobs  to 
recognize  that^  and  I  suspect  this  city  is  not  that  unique.  So,  a 
major  objective  of  the  employment  and  training  policy  has  to  be 
human  capital  development,  for  much  of  this  Nation's  wealth  re- 
sides in  developing  the  talents  of  its  citizens,  their  knowledge,  their 
skills,  their  imagination  and  insights.  In  developing  the  latent 
talents  of  our  citizens,  they  are  able  to  fill  jobs  available. 

We  find.  Senator,  that  youth  with  talents,  in  5  to  8  years  10 
percent  of  the  vocational  graduates  wind  up  owning  their  own 
business.  It  may  be  well  that  we  begin  to  help  our  youth  ask  the 
opposite  question:  not  who  am  I  going  to  work  for,  but  how  can  I 
use  these  developed  talents  to  create  a  job  for  myself.  We  suggest 
that  that  is  a  far  different  kind  of  question  than  the  question 
normally  posed  today  in  this  Nation. 

For  a  decade  no\^  we  have  forn.sed  oh  the  two  end.s  of  the  job 
ladder  if  you  look  at  where  Federal  resources  have  gone,  and  we 
have  ignored  the  middle  range  of  jobs  that  are  so  critical  to  this 
Nation  as  we  begin  to  revitalize  our  industrial  base  and  competi- 
tion with  the  other  industrialized  nations  of  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  jusr  share  with  you  five  methods  that  we  think 
offer  some  promise  of  working  that  would  have  implications  for 
new  legislation.  As  we  try  to  think  about  what  works,  it  seems  to 
us  that  those  Federal  initiatives  that  have  sought  to  improve  the 
long-term  capacity  of  c(^mmunities  to  prepare  good  employees  have 
paid  off  I  suggest  to  you  the  Appalachia  approach  that  has  built 
vo-tech  schools  from  northern  Alabama  to  southern  Maine  has 
aided  that  region  in  attracting  jobs  and  holding  jobs.  You  will  see 
in  testimony  evidence  of  a  narrowing  of  the  per  capita  income  of 
that  region  with  the  Nation  which  Lyndon  Johnson  in  1965  called 
the  poorest  region  of  America. 

In  that  approach  there  was  a  shared  decisionmaking  power  be- 
tween the  Federal,  State,  and  local.  The  locals  by  and  large  are 
picking  up  over  80  percent  of  the  operating  cost  of  that  capacity 
once  developed.  That  is  an  entirely  different  approach  than  we 
have  applied  to  the  inner  cities  of  America  over  the  last  decade 
and  a  half. 
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A  friend  who  is  director  of  vocational  education  in  New  York 
City  turned  away  15,000  youth  a  year  who  wanted  vocational  edu- 
cation in  1970.  After  billions  of  Federal  dollars,  he  still  turns  away 
15,000  youth  a  year  because  of  inadequate  training  stations  to 
prepare  them.  I  suggest  that,  if  we  had  spent  some  of  our  dollars 
differently  to  help  communities  develop  a  long-term  capacity  to 
help  themselves  rather  than  focusing  completely  on  the  short 
focus,  we  would  have  had  a  better  payoff  in  some  areas. 

Second,  we  think  intensive  occupational  specific  vocational  train- 
ing works.  Between  pages  19  and  20  of  our  testimony  I  have  2 
tables,  just  2  bits  of  evidence,  national  studies.  One  shows  second- 
ary black  male  graduates  who  had  vocational  education,  an  inten- 
sive program  of  vocational  education,  had  an  unemployment  rate 
of  10.9  as  compared  to  those  who  had  the  general  high  school 
curriculum  of  22.1.  ,     no      on  u 

^On  that  same  page  is  a  summary  of  a  study  of  18-  to  /9-year-olds 
at  the  time  of  the  1970  census,  those  persons  who  could  identify 
that  they  had  had  vocational  education  at  the  secondary  level  and 
those  general  high  school  graduates  who  had  not.  You  find  a  12- 
.percent  difference  in  the  earning  rate  for  those  who  have  been 
vocational  graduates.  •   i.  •  j  i 

Increasingly,  as  we  are  able  to  sort  through  those  individuals 
who  have  had  intensive  programs  of  vocational  training  toward 
occupational  specific  education,  you  find  positive  results. 

Third,  there  is  one  part  of  the  targeted  job  tax  credit  that  is 
working.  That  is  the  one  for  cooperative  education.  It  has  over  half 
of  all  the  placements,  approximately  half  of  all  the  placements  out 
of  the  eight  different  categories.  We  think  there  are  some  reasons 
why  that  works.  Employers  will  take  disadvantaged  kids  if  the 
school  system  is  willing  to  work  with  them  too  and  to  work  with 
them.  If  you  want  employers  to  get  involved  in  developing  people, 
you  have  to  make  it  possible  for  both  the  school,  and  the  employer 
to  get  together.  .    ^  , 

There  is  not  as  much  redtape  in  that  particular  provision,  and 
there  are  some  other  items  which  made  that  one  work. 

Fourth,  as  we  look  at  what  has  worked,  it  seenris  to  us  that 
Federal  initiatives  that  have  sought  to  reform  and  improve  basic 
institutions  that  local  people  are  going  to  be  supporting  once  this 
Congress  is  adjourned  and  will  be  supporting  a  decade  away  from 
now,  have  paid  greater  dividends  than  those  initiatives  that  have 
attempted  to  bypass  local  institutions  and  did  not  seek  to  retorm 
Basically,  if  you  contrast  the  approach  we  used  the  last  3  or  4  years 
in  addressing  a  youth  problem,  that  remained  a  Federal  problem 
The  emphasis  was  not  to  reform  the  American  secondary  school 
Contrast  that  with  the  ESEA  approach  to  teach  basic  skills  in  the 
first  three  or  four  grades,  where  the  emphasis  has  been  to  reform 
how  we  teach  basic  skills,  and  where  great  progress  has  been  made 
through  grade  4  in  that  particular  effort. 

Fifth,  there  are  a  number  of  States  who  for  about  15  yer.rs  have 
linked  their  vo-ed  system  with  economic  development  initiatives 
There  are  at  least  15  that  have  been  doing  this  for  over  15  years. 
There  are  now  approximately  30  States.  The  State  of  Indiana  is  the 
most  recent  State  that  has  begun  to  look  at  ways  to  link  vocational 
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education  with  empluver  bpecific  training  to  both  attract  and  hold 
industry  in  a  community.  ^ 

Our  association  ha^  recentl>  visited  some  20  different  exemplary 
sites.  We  would  be  pleased  at  some  later  date  to  share  with  you,  if 
you  woi '  '  e  interested,  those  case  examples  of  what  made  that 
work  SLU^  iiow  they  cam^  about  and  what  the  results  happened  to 
be. 

The  employment  training  goal  of  high  employment  will  be 
achieveij  through  the  cooperation  of  several  program  components. 
We  believe  that  cooperation  can  be  facilitated  among  diverse  pro- 
gram components  located  in  different  agencies  under  employment 
and  training  legislation  that  clearly  defines  the  primary  and 
unique  missions  of  each  program  component  and  purposely  avoids 
assigning  the  same  mission  to  more  than  one  agency.  Through 
defining  the  unique  roles  of  different  program  components,  one 
promotes  the  natural  basis  for  different  agencies  t6  be^in  to  work 
together. 

We  see  the  reauthorization  of  employment  and  training  legisla- 
tion as  an  appropriate  vehicle  for  defining  the  broad  program 
structures  needed  to  achieve  employment  training. 

We  think  of  at  least  five  broad  program  structures  that  we  have 
to  think  about  in  this  whole  area.  There  no  doubt  are  others. 

V^ocational  education  and  training  is  one;  that  has  to  be  one 
component.  Client  support  is  another,  particularly  client  support 
that  helped  to  insure  that  the  disadvantaged  are  brought  into  the 
mainstream  system,  but  not  the  kind  of  client  support  where  you 
turn  over  tu  the  welfare  agency  also  the  managing  of  your  training 
program.  We  think  the  management  of  a  training  program  ought 
to  be  separated  from  the  client  support  service. 

Third  is  economic  development.  There  are  many  Federal  initia- 
tives in  this  area.  But,  when  you  think  about  enterprise  zones,  you 
are  not  going  to  get  industry  to  locate  in  enterprise  zones  until 
that  community  can  assure  them  there  is  going  to  be  a  supply  of 
good  workers  available.  I  grew  up  in  the  South,  and  I  can  remem- 
ber we  did  not  have  any  jobs  there  or  a  whole  lot  of  industry.  Until 
we  develop  the  capacity  to  assure  employers  that  we  can  provide 
good  employees  that  are  trained,  not  many  people  are  interested  in 
making  a  location.  I  think  that  will  be  true  with  enterprise  zones 
as  well. 

Fourth  is  private  sector  initiatives.  The  Tax  Code  may  well  be  a 
place  to  promote  public-private  joint  venture.  We  list  several  possi- 
ble areas  of  development  in  the  testimony.  In  the  employment 
service,  particularly  the  State  employment  service,  in  their  local 
employment  office,  there  is  a  unique  role  here  to  play  in  connect- 
ing employers.  We  are  going  to  have  a  major  disjuncture  between 
location  of  jobs  in  this  Nation  and  where  people  are.  You  have 
States  that  have  3  percent  unemployment  in  this  Nation.  We  are 
very  uneven  in  the  employment  pattern  across  this  Nation.  You 
have  a  boom  in  one  area  and  a  depression  in  another.  There  will  be 
movement  of  folks. 

As  we  think  about  vocational  education  in  terms  of  the  new 
employment  and  training  legislation,  we  see  the  voc-ed  system  as  a 
very  flexible,  decentralized,  and  diverse  set  of  programs  and  one  in 
which  yx)U  almost  have  to  ask  what  kind  of  institutions  deliver  it  to 
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figure  out  the  natu*-e  of  the  program.  But  there  are  at  least  five 
national  concern  areas  that  we  feel  that  this  dimension  of  an 
overall  employment  and  training  program  could  begin  to  address. 

We  already  have  shortage  of  skilled  workers  in  America,  and  it 
is  going  to  increase.  We  think  that  there  is  a  role  here  to  increase 
the  quality  of  programs.  We  think  the  scientific  and  technical 
literacy  base  of  our  secondary  and  postsecondary  programs  have  to 
be  upgraded.  We  simply  have  not  had  the  capital  dollal^n  recent 
years  to  mount  some  of  the  programs  and  the  new  technology  that 
we  need  to  move  into. 

We  still  have  rural  and  inner-city  communities  that  lack  the 
capacity  to  develop  their  people.  Until  we  can  help  them  develop 
that  long-term  capacity,  I  do  not  see  how  you  can  either  hold  jobs 
in  those  communities  or  encourage  folks  to  relocate  there. 

Many  people  have  forgotten  it  was  the  State  boards  of  voc-ed  and 
the  voc-ed  system  that  in  World  War  II  trained  7.5  million  workers 
for  the  war  defense  industry.  As  we  look  at  their  military  prepar- 
edness goals,  one  might  begin  to  look  at  ways  that  this  system  can 
contribute  to  help  the  military  defense  industry  acquire  the  skilled 
workers  they  need  and  leave  in  that  community  a  capacity  that 
will  help  other  employers.  Not  all  of  the  big  companies  that  will  be 
in  defense  will  be  large  ones.  There  will  be  many  small  companies 
that  will  not  have  directors  of  training  and  cannot  mount  in-house 
training  programs. 

The  problem  of  the  hard-to-train  youth  i^  a  great  challenge  to 
America.  We  simply  must  raise  the  productive  capacity  of  20  to  25 
percent  of  our  youth  in  order  for  them  to  find  a  place  in  our 
economy,  or  else  we  are  going  to  import  people  to  fill  critical  jobs.  I 
think  an  approach  to  get  at  this  is  an  approach  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Government  that  seeks  to  encourage  State  and  local  insti- 
tutions to  make  the  reforms  necessary,  to  begin  to  make  modifica- 
tions in  those  institutions  to  serve  more  effectively  this  group  of 
youth,  particularly  the  American  secondary  school  and  the  2-year 
postsecondary  institutions. 

Emphasis  will  have  to  be  given  for  extra  time.  That  is  one  of  the 
few  variables  you  can  control  in  education.  If  you  have  a  youngster 
who  reaches  the  10th  grade  and  still  is  illiterate  and  you  want  to 
train  him  fop-today^s  world,  you  cannot  do  that  in  3  months.  You 
basically  have  to  raise  a  basic  educational  skill,  develop  attitudes 
and  occupational  skills,  and  you  have  to  stretch  time.  And  that  is 
an  added  cost. 

There  are  extra  services  that  are  required  to  get  at  this.  This  is 
where  a  joint  State  and  local  partnership  might  begin  to  come  into 
play. 

Adult' unemployment  last  year  grew  faster  than  both  youth  and 
female.  I  suspect  when  the  tax  bill  passed  we  would  begin  to 
rebuild  some  of  our  older  industrial  plants.  The  structural  unem- 
ployment we  have  seen  in  the  automotive  industry  will  increase. 
There  will  have  to  be  adult  employment  trainmg  service  focused. 

One  final  recommendation,  Mr.  Chairman,  is  this.  Since  the 
reauthorization  of  voc-ed  legislation  will  be  taking  place  within  the 
same  timeframe  as  the  employment  and  training  hgislation,  "ve 
would  urge  that  the  reauthorization  of  the  voc-ed  legislation  be 
shaped  so  that  it  can  become  the  vocational  and  training  initiative 
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under  the  broader  employment  and  training  program.  It  is  a  decen- 
tralized program  It  is  one  that  the  local  people  have  some  confi- 
dence in.  They  put  up  a  substantial  part  of  the  dollars.  It  already 
has  a  partnership  approach  between  the  Federal,  State,  and  local. 
We  would  see  that  the  Federal  priorities  for  such  a  system  would 
include  quality.  If  you  keep  the  program  of  quality,  it  will  remain  a 
mainstream  program  for  all  people,  accessibility  in  communities 
that  lack  that  capacity  today  and  emphasis  on  equality  of  opportu- 
nity to  make  sure  that  those  who  are  the  most  difficult  to  tram,^ 
that  the  resources  are  there  to  give  those  extra  services  and  extra 
time  that  will  be  needed  in  collaboration  particularly  between  this 
system,  the  employment  service,  economic  development,  and  other 
elements  of  the  employment  training  program. 
We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  share  these  thoughts  with  you 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Bottoms  follows:] 
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I.    CRITICAL  ISSUES  IN  AN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee  - 

I  am  Gene  Bottoms,  Executive  Director  of  the  American  Vocational 
Association.    I  come  before  you  today  on  behalf  of  those  educators  concerned 
with  the  preparation  of  youth  and  adults  for  stable,  productive  and 
satisfying  Jobs. 

Kr.  Chairman,  we  express  our  appreciation  to  you  and  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  for  Inviting  us  to  convey  our  views  on  the  eight  questions 
you  have  raised. 

Last  March  President  Reagan  did  a  count  of  want  ads  in  The  Washington 
Post  and  the  New  York  Times  and  found  an  abundance  of  Job  openings.  This 
In^oxinal  survey  led  him  to  express  amazement  and  a  large  degree  of  skepticism 
about  th^  inability  of  so  many  people  to  find  Jobs. 

Many  people  see  the  unemployment  problem  as  stemming,  not  from  a  lack 
of  jobs,  but  from  an  unwillingness  of  many  to  work.    We  do  not  believe 
that  the  answep^  is  so  simple.    But  we  do  believe  that  the  problem  which 
President  Reagan  was  address1ng--a  mismatch  between  workers'  skills  and  the 
needs  of  the  woirkplace--1s  clearly  tied  to  national  employment  and  training 
policies.    The  solution  depends  to  a  great  extent  on  some  changes  In  those 
policies. 

During  the  last  decade  and  a  half,  federal  programs  of  employment- 
related  education  and  training  have  focused  primarily  on  the  welfare  needs 
of  the  poor.    The  goal  has  been  to  reduce  the  past  effects  of  discrimination 
by  providing  training  that  will  allow  disadvantaged  people  to  move  Into  the 
mainstream  of  society.    Despite  the  worth  of  this  goal,  the  programs  designed 
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to  achieve  it  have  not  worked  as  well  as  they  should,  and  often-'the  result 
has  been  just  the  opposite:    Recipients,  dependent  upon  public  short-term 
support,  have  been  segregated  as  completely  as  they  were  before  the  birth 
of  these  social  programs.    They  have  remained  a  part  of  an  underclass  in 
our  society. 

It  Is  this  mismatch  between  federal  goals  and  outcomes  of  federal 
ph)grams  to  meet  those  goals  that  we  wish  to  address  today.    We  do  not 
believe  that  the  answer  lies  In  doing  a  better  job  of  coordinating 
present  efforts.    Rather,  we  believe  that  the  current  approach  needs  a 
major  overhaul  In  terms  of  underlying  assumptions,  methods,  program 
structure  and  the  role  that  vocational  education  might  play  in  a  revised 
ewployment  and  training  policy. 

We  would  like  to  look  first  at  what  we  feel  must  be  the  basic  under- 
lying assumptions  in  developing  a  new  federal  employment  and  training  policy. 

1 .    Employment  and  Training  Policies  Must  H?ve  An 
Occupational  Rather  Than  a  Welfare  Structure 

During  the  mid-sixties,  the  federal  governme.'.t  decided  to  focus  its 
employment  and  training  efforts  on  targeted  groups  of  people  who  had 
suffered  from  social,  educational,  economic  and  class  barriers  in  finding 
employment.    In  effect,  the  decision  was  to  build  a  training  system  to 
serve  the  welfare  recipient.    Since  that  time,  the  federal  government  had 
poured  billions  of  dollars  into  the  construction  of  a  system  which  in 
effect  has  made  the  nation's  welfare  managers  also  the  managers  of  the 
nation's  training  programs.    These  welfare  managers  have  placed  the  bulk 
of  emphasis  on  providing  public  service  jobs  and  other  forms  of  Income 
transfer,  rather  than  training. 
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This  emphasis  on  meeting  the  short-tenn  needs  of  the  hard-to-traln 
came  at  the  expense  of  any  emphasis  on  the  requirements  of  the  workplace. 
The  people  on  whom  national  programs  concentrated  were  those  who  could, 
at  best,  hope  to  find  jobs  only  at  the  lowest  end  of  the  job  ladder.  While 
expanding  payments  to  this  group  «t  the  bottom,  programs  were  doing  little 
to  address  major  shortages  in  technical  jobs  requiring  a  more  advanced 
level  of  skills  training.    The  needs  of  private  sector  employers  for  workers 
have' been  Ignored  because  of  a  single-minded  focus  on  achieving  equity 
for  the  most  disadvantaged  members  of  our  society.    Equity  for  others  who 
need  training  has  been  overlooked,  and  national  productivity  has  suffered. 

In  reality,  the  goal  of  equity  has  been  retarded  because  the  number 
of  persons  competing  for  jobs  at  the  lower  end  of  the  job  ladder  have 
Increased  making  it  even  harder  for  many  entry-level  workers  to  find 
employinent. 

We  submit  that  this  is  not  the  foundation  on  whic'i  the  entire 
employment  and  training  efforts  of  our  nation    should  rest.    The  structure 
Instead  should  be  an  occupational  one  which  emphasizes  raising  the  productive 
capacity  of  all  individuals  through  programs  and  institutions  that  are  a 
part  of  the  mainstream  activities  of  our  nation's  comnujni ties .    One  major 
concern  of  this  program  would  be  to  serve  the  hard-to-train  but  focus  would 
also  be  placed  on  moving  individuals  into  advanced -level  skilled  and 
technical  jobs. 

Such  a  training  system  would  be  managed  by  educators  from  the  public 
and  private  sectors.    Managers  of  the  welfare  system  would  work  with  the 
poor  and  hard-to-train    in  securing  the  services  that  would  allow  these 
individuals  to  move  into  the  mainstream  system.    Rewards  within  the  system 
would  be  based  on  successful  completion  of  the  program. 
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2.   Ewployrnent  ^nd  Training  Programs  Must  be  Partnership  Efforts 


Of  Federal,  State  And  Local  Governments  Rather  Than  Separate 


Hlqhiy-Centrallzed  Federal  Programs 


The  most  effective  approach  to  addressing  the  national  employment  and 
training  needs  Is  one  In  which  states  and  local  communities  are  Involved 
In  defining  programs  and  searching  for  approorlate  solutions. 

The  federal  role  should  be  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  to  cause  states  and 
local  Commi/ni ties  to  become  Involved  in  addressing  critical  employment  and 
training  needs. 

Local  communities  understand  their  own  occupational  structures  better 
than  anyone  else.  The  solutions  to  broad  national  problems  will  come  only 
as  community  after  community  seeks  solutions  to  problems  at  home. 

This  shared  approach  will  facilitate  diverse  solutions  to  problems  that 
in  fact  differ  widejy  from  community  to  community.    Such  a  decentralize^ 
system  gives  everyone  a  stake  in  finding  solutions  to  problems  rather  than 
providing  them  the  ready  excuse,  "that's  the  federal  government's  problem." 

Sharing  also  means  sharing  the  costs  as  well.    It  is  obvious  that  when 
state  and  local  governments  bear  part  of  the  costs,  more  cost-effective 
strategies  will  be  found  than  when  they  can  say  "that's  federal  money—free 
money.    We  don't  neecl  to  worry  about  it.   We'll  do  what  they  tell  us  to  do." 


A  major  difficulty  with  current  policies  is  that  they  are  focused 
primarily  on  short-term  "Band-Aid"  approaches  directed  more  toward  symptoms 


3.    Employment  and  Training  Policies  Huat  Be 


Designed  to  Achieve  Long-Term  Solutions 
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than  causes.    Under  our  present  policy,  communities  are  In  effect  rewarded 
for  hish  levels  of  youth  and  adult  unemployment.    That  Is,  the  higher  the 
unemployment  level,  the  more  dollars  they  receive. 

Too  often  our  federal  efforts  have  focused  on  establishing  alternative 
systems  rather  than  on  helping  our  permanent  Institutions  to  grow  and 
Improve  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  entire  population.    Improving  the  permanent 
system  offers  the  best  chance  to  arrive  at  long-term  solutions  that  address 
the  root  rather  than  Symptoms  of  the  unemployment  problem. 

With  dollars  directed  toward  quick  solutions,  the  long-term  solutions 
to  youth  unemployment,  structurally  unemployed  adults  and  the  loss  of  Jobs 
have  continued  to  elude  us.    Our  efforts  muStMn  the  future  focus  on  building 
the  capacity  of  each  state  and  each  community  to  prepare  all  of  Its 
citizens  for  permanent  jobs  In  the  private  sector.    Such  assistance  would 
aid  communities  which  do  not  have  adequate  vocational  and  training 
programs  to  expand  them.    The  result  would  be  an  Increased  capacity  to 
attract  and  hold  joDS  In  the  community  because  employers  can  be  assured 
that  there  are  employees  ava^^able  who  have  the  necessary  skills  to  meet 
their  needs.    Contrast  this  approach  with  the  efforts  of  the  Immediate 
past  In  which  we  have  paid  students  who  left  existing  secondary  school 
programs  for  short-term  public  service  jobs  which  did  little  to  equip  them 
with  the  needed  skills  for  private  sector  employment. 

4,    Employment  and  Training  Policies  Must  Involve  Private  Sector 
Employers  In  Cooperative  Efforts  With  The  Public  Sector 

The  ultimate  goal  of  national  employment  and  tra>1n1ng  policies  must  be 
to  help  people  find  employment  In  non-subsidized  jobs  In  the  private  sector. 
Community  employers  will  work  with  local  Institutions  In  preparing  youth  and 
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(HspUced  workers  for  permanent  employment  If  there  is  a  minimuqof" 


bureaucratic  red  tape  Involved. 

New  legislation  should  encourage  employers  to  recognize  that  human 
capital  development  Is  as  critical  to  our  economic  system  as  capital 
formation  for  development  of  new  plants  and  technology.    Tax  credits  used 
appropriately  can  be  an  Incentive  to  encourage  employers  to  work  more 
^cTosety'wIth  schools  In  providing  on-the-job  training.    At  the  present 
t1me»  many  employers  seem  to  feel  that  they  have  no  obligation  to  develop 
human  capital  and  that  tKe  employees  they  need  will  show  up  at  their  gates 
well  prepared  to  meet  their  needs. 

Closer  cooperation  with  educational  Institutions  will  Increase  the 
likelihood  that  employers  will  be  able  to  find  workers  who  have  the  necessary 
basic  »nd  technical  skills  needed  to  succeed  In  a  Job.    Partnerships  can 
result  In  better  occupational-specific  education  and  can  hel predetermine 
when  training  geared  specifically  to  the  needs  of  an  Individual  employer 
Is  required  to  supplement  the  occupational-specific  training. 


Coordination  of  employment  and  fiscal  policies  requires  that  educational 
Institutions  have  the  ability  to  respond  quickly  to  fiscal  policies  which  have 
a  direct  Impact  on  vocational  education  and  training  programs.   Here  are  some 
examples  of  this  Interrelationship: 

•   If  Interest  rat^s  are  allowed  to  rise  In  order  to  control  Inflation,  the 
construction  Industry  will  be  deflated.    Therefore,  It  makes  little  sense 
during  this  period  to  stress  training  In  construction  trades. 


5.    Employment  And  Training  PoKcles  Must 


Be  Coordinated  With  Fiscal  Policies 
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•  A  massive  Increase  In  defense  expenditures  will  result  In  wage  Inflation 
In  high  technology  jobs  required  to  meet  defense  Industry  needs  because  of 
shortages  of  qualified  workers  in  these  fields  unless  training  Initiatives 
are  undertaken  to  fill  the  gap. 

•  A  tax  bill  focusing  on  depreciation  of  equipment  In  plants  as  an 
incentive  for  retooling  also  requires  a  capacity  to  retrain  adulU  who 
will  be  displaced  by  the  new  equipment. 

•  Enterprise  zones  providing  tax  advantages  to  Industries  which  locate 
or  relocate  Jn  these  areas  nust  also  have  the  capacity  to  prepare  residents 
for  the  resulting  employment. 

•  Federal  Incentives  to  expand  the  production  of  domestic  energy 
measures  In  the  West  will  create  a  demand  for  skilled  workers  In  those 
regions. 

These  examples  show  the  Impact  of  fiscal  policies  on  training  needs. 
Increased  coordination  of  employment  policies  will  result  In  an  Improved 
capacity  to  make  fiscal  policies  work. 

Each  of  these  Initiatives  will.  In  some  way,  require  that  local 
institutions  revise  their  vocational -technical  programs  In  order  to  remain 
up-to-date. Keeping  programs  In  tune  with  changing  national  emp^as1s  must 
be  viewed  as  a  joint  responsibility  for  all  levels  of  government. 
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II.    OBJECTIVES  OF  FEOCRAl  CMPLOYHENT  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

The  basic  objective  of  federal  employment  and  training  policy  Is 
high  employment.    Much  of  the  nation's  well-being  is  tied  to  the  achievement 
of  that  goal.   When  unemployment  goes  up,  federal  expenditures  for  welfare 
spiral  while  tax  receipts  decline.    Social  unrest.  Juvenile  delinquency 
and  crime  rates  are  related  to  the  unemployment  rate. 

Federal  Involvement  In  employment  and  training  began  as  an  effort  to 
assist  the.  states  In  raising  the  productive  capacity  of  Individuals  so  that 
they  might  chart  their  own  destinies  In  a  capitalistic  system.  This 
Involvement  began  with  passage  of  the  Horr111  Act  of  1662,  establlshlMg 
the  land  grant  colleges.    These  colleges  were  "to  promote  the  liberal  and 
practical  education  of  the  Industrial  classes."    The  early  emphasis  was 
predominantly  on  education  In  agriculture  and  "the  mechanic  arts."  Their 
birth  heralded  a  new  form  of  education  for  work  and  contributed  substantially 
tb  the  economic  growth  of  the  nation. 

The  Smlth^Kughes  Act  of  1917,  which  established  national  support  for 
vocational  education  programs,  was  the  next  major  federal  effort  to  assist 
the  states  In  preparing  people  for  work.    The  purpose  of  the  legislation  was 
to  Improve  the  capacity  of  secondary  schools  to  prepare  youth  for  work  and 
family  life. 

With  the  great  depression  of  the  1930'5,  federal  employment  and  training 
policies  were  broadened  to  Include  the  concept  of  public  service  employment 
as  a  means  to  sustain  high  employment.    While  the  New  Deal  programs  brought 
relief  and  income  to  many  of  the  unemployed,  they  did  not  solve  the  employment 
problem.    Unemployment  In  1940  (15  percent)  was  higher  than  In  1930. 
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But  World  War  11  did  solve  the  employment  problem  a$  B^->re  than  10 
million  working  men  from  a  total  labor  force  of  45  million  were  Inducted 
Into  mlHUry  service. 

Most  people  feared  that  a  new  wave  of  unemployment  would  accompany 
the  return  of  the  war-time  army  to  civilian  life.    Congress  passed  the 
Employment  Act  of  1946,  the  George-Barden  Act,  and  the  G.I.  Bill. 
However,  unemployment  did  not  prove  to  be  a  serious  problem,  and  It  Is 
Interesting  to  speculate  about  how  much  of  the  post-war  boom  can  be 
attributed  to  the  technical  training  and  experience  which  the* defense 
workers  and  the  veterans  had  acquired  hastily  during  the  war  and  the 
education  and  training  which  so  many  pursued  under  the  G.I.  Bill  upon 
returning  to  civilian  life.    The  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1956  also 
provided  technical  training. 

In  1962  Congress  passed  the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act. 
In  this  act  Congress  made  a  major  change  in  its  approach  to  employment  and 
training  needs.    The  act  established  what  was  clearly  a  federal  program 
with  the  states  and  local  communities  sharing  little  in  the  decision- 
making power  and  contributing  nothing  in  the  way  of  resources.  Because 
unemployment  for  minority  groups  began  to  be  seen  as  a  problem  in  the 
early  1960's,  the  Administration,  with  the  tacit  approval  of  Congress, 
decided  to  make  another  major  policy  change.    The  HDTA  programs  were 
focused  on  the  hard-to-train. 

The  next  year,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  expanded  federal 
support  of  vocational  education  in  an  effort  to  assure  accessibility  to 
quality  vocational  programs  for  youth  and  adults  in  all  communities. 
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Differences  In  MDTA^CETA/VocatlonaT  Education  Approaches 

The  difference  In  the  two  approaches  was  dramatic.   One  was  e  d^/ect 
federal  effort  to  attewpt  to  Improve  opportunities  for  one  segment t)f  the 
population.   The  MDTA  legislation  was  the  forerunner  of  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  of  1973..  The  focus  moved  Increasingly  tway 
from  training  toward  a  heavy  dependence  on  public  service  employment;  In 
essence  It  became  an  Income  transfer  program. 

It  was  sold  on  the  basis  of  giving  the  decision  making  authority 
to  governors,  mayors  and  county  officials,  who  In  fact  took  on  additional 
duties  as  welfare  managers,  administering  programs  funded  totally  by  the 
federal  government.    The  emphasis  was  on  maintaining  rather  than  developing 
the  Individual  and  on  public  empAoyment  to  serve  short-term  needs  rather 
than  preparing  people  for  permanent  employment  In  the  private  sector. 

The  other  approach,  manifest  In  the  Vdcatlonal  Education  Act,  was  to 
build  a  permanent  system  funded  primarily  with  state  and  local  dollars. 
Federal  (JoUars  served  as  the  catalyst  for  creating  new  programs  which 
were  then  maintained  and  expanded  with  local  funds.    The  emphasis  In  this 
program  was  or)  providing  employment  opportunities  for  all  people  for  both 
entry-level  and  more  advanced  employment. 

This  act  helped  foster  the  growth  olF  enrollments  In  vocational 
programs  from  4.2  million  In  1963  to' 17.2  million  by  1979.  Community 
college  technical  Institutes,  area  vocational  schools  and  high  school 
programs  were  expanded.    The  Institutional  capacity  of  vocational  education 
more  than  doubled  this  period.    But  subse;quent  amendments  to  the  Vocational 
Education  Aci  moved  away  from  the  goal  of  Improving  productivity,  efficiency 
and  accessibility  for  all  toward  an  emphasis  on  equity  for  disadvantaged 
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populations.  Federal  funds  were  directed  almost  totally  to  that'goal, 
leaving  support  of  the  basic  system  increasingly  to  states  and  local 

COMBUnitiCS.  ,  ^ 

I  * 
Improving  Individual  Capacity 

And  Employment  Environment 


/ 

/ 


j         Because  of  a  misplaced  notion  of  how  to  improve  equity,  federal*  policies 
Moved  increasingly  away  from  efforts  that  would  develop  the  capacity  6.f 
individuals  to  fill  the  broad  range  of  middle  and  advanced  level  technical 
skUled  Jobs  so  critical  to  our  national  well-being.    Yet  during  this  period, 
most  of  the  new  jobs  were  jobs  r^quifing  more  education  and  occupational 
skills,   between  1959  and  1978,  totil  employment  increased  by  30  million 
workers.   More  than  half  the  increaie  —  16  million  new  Jobs  —  was  in  the 
higher  level,  professional,  techn(cil,  managerial-administrative,  sales, 
and  cf'afts  occupations.    The  job  market  of  the  country  shifted  radically 
*  from  production  of  goods  to  services.    In  1948  there  were  20.9  million 
people  in  goods  production  and  27.3  million  in  services.    In  1977,  there 
were  25^1  million  people  in  goods  production,  but  the  number  in  services 
had  multiplied  to  54.4  million.    Eli  Ginzberg,  in  a  recent  article  in  the 
Scientific  American,  advances  the  thesis  that  "human  capital,  defined  as 
the  skill,  dexterity,  and  knowledge  of  the  population,  has  become  the 
critical  input  that  determines  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  economy."  'if 
.we  are  concerned  abouf  increased  productivity  and  revitalization  of  our 
econotny,  we  9iust  recognize  that  human  capital  plays  a  dominant  role.  It 
Is  tSe  expansion  of  knowledge,  skills,  imagination,  and  insight  which 

,  enable  us  to" make  the  best  use  of  our  physical  capital.    This  has  to  be 
a  major  objective  of  an  employment  and  training  policy. 
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A  European  recently  observed  that  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  our 
government  now  concentrates  all  employment  and  training  efforts  on  the 
two  extremes  of  the  job  ladder,  ignoring  the  bulk  of  those  jobs  that  are 
crucial  to  economic  efficiency  and  productivity. 
In  Small  Is  Beautiful,  E.F.  Schumacher  wrote: 

"Development  does  not  start  with  goods;  it  starts 
with  people  and  their  education,  organization 
and  discipline..." 
For  all  of  these  reasons,  our  conviction  is  that  vocational  education 
and  training  must  be  more  closely  connected  with  the  employment  and 
training  policy  of  this  country. 

Yet  we  would  not  call  for  a  policy  *^at  concentrates  only  on  this 
dimension.    A  second  objective  of  our  employment  and  training  poMcies 
must  be  to  influence  the  employment  environment.    There  are  two  approaches 
to  improving  the  environment.    The  first  involves  establishing  policies 
that  will  provide  incentives  for  private  employers  to  create  more  jobs. 
The  second  concerns  influencing  the  quality  of  the  work  environment  itself 
in  ways  that  improve  our  ability  to  produce. 

If  federal  policy  of  fifty  years  ago  had  concentrated  solely  on 
improving  the  ability  of  individuals  to  pick  potatoes  or  shuck  corn,  it 
would  have  been  extremely  short  sighted.    This  approach  could  have  resulted 
in  better  potatoe  pickers  and  corn  shuckers.    But  through  research  and 
dev-elopment  we  have  bet.  able  to  improve  the  methods  us3d  to  harvest  both 
potatoes  and  corn. 
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Today  we  need  a  different  type  of  worker  with  higher-level  skills  to 
perform  those  jobs,  and  we  have  improved  production  dramatically  in  the 
process. 

Efforts  to  Improve  work  practices  through  research  and  development  in 
conjunction  with  appropriate  training  of  workers  who  can  utilize  the 
resulting  technology  are  essential  if  America  is  to  maintain  its  position 
as  the  most  productive  nation  in  the  world. 
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III.    EFFECTIVE'STRATEGIES  FOR  ACHIEVING  EMPLOYMENT-RELATED 


EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  OBJECTIVES 


Numerous  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  operate  programs  which  prepare 
people  for  work.   Vocational  education  is  the  oldest  and  most  comprehensive 
of  these  programs.   Since  the  early  1900*s,  vocational  education  programs  have 
prepared  millions  of  youth  and  adults  for  work,  and  have  helped  millions  to 
get  better  jobs.   Over  the  years,  however,  other  employment-and-training- 
n:';ated  efforts  have  sprung  from  departments  of  government,  such  as  Labor, 
Conner^e,  Energy,  Transportation  and  Defense  as  well  as  from  bureaus  concerned 
with  apprenticeship,  special  needs,  small  business,  minorities,  higher  educa- 
tion and  women.   RecenL  legislation  which  links  certain  populations  and  issues 
to  preparation  .for  work  includes  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act 
(CETA),  the  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education  Act  (ESEA),  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act,  the  Targeted  Job  Tax 
Credit  Program  and  the  Women's  Education  Equity  Act. 

There  are  few  linkages  among  these  delivery  systems.   Programs  which 
share  many  of  the  same  purpbses  (and  often  similar  means^  are  seldom  related 
in  program  operations. 

Yet  an  effective  employment  and  training  policy  must  transcend  problems 
of  "turf ism"  and  diverge  participants,  utilizing  the  most  effective  approaches 
to  solving  employment  needs  of  the  nation.   What  are  the  most  effective  methods? 

The  answer  to  that  question  is  made  more  difficult  by  the  fact  that  we 
must  ask  not  only  what  works  best  but  what  works  best  for  whom,  under  what 
circumstances,  at  what  age,  from  what  kind  of  socio-economic  background  and 
in  terms  of  what  kind  of  job.   Consequently,  the  effectiveness  of  pilot  deffton- 
stra*ion  projects  cannot  always  be  replicated.   Programs  which  continue  to 
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nerit  support  from  many  differtyr»t  groups  in  many  different  places  over  long 
f         periods  of  time  must  be  meeting  long-term  needs. 

Ue  feel  we  have  learned  something  over  the  years— both  from  research  and 
'         through  grassroots  experience.    It  is  possible  to  make  some  general  observa- 
tions about  what  works. 

We  believe  that  the  facts  bear  out-that  vocational  education  has 'been 
an  effective  national  approach  to  employment-related  education  because  it 
offers  the  only  on-going,  diversified  ancl  decentralized  capacity  to  meet  em- 
ployment needs  at  the  loca"!  conmunity  level.   This  approach  has  given  communi- 
ties a  long-term  ability  to  provide  employers  with  good  choices  of  employees 
and  to  provide  trainees  with  improved  options  in  work.   As  a  result,  vocational 
education  is  a  system  that  local  taxpayers  are  willing  to  support  with  their 
own  dollars. 

Other  criteria  for  success  exemplified  by  vocational  education  include: 

•  Joint  efforts  between  local  employers  and  local  institutions  to  pre- 
pare individuals  for  employment  have  been  successful  in  opening  doors  to  jobs 
for  many  youths  for  many  years. 

•  Programs  that  allow  participants  to  enter  mainstream  progrdtns  are  more 
successful  than  those  that  resegregate  the  disadvantaged  in  special  programs. 

•  Initiative?  that  provide  allowances  based  on  successful  employment  are 
more  effective  than  those  which  reward  participants  simply  for  going  to  school. 

Here  are  five  examples  of  the  strategies  that  we  feel  are  especially  ■ 
effective  in  developing  individuals  for  employment  and  opening  doors  to  employ- 
ment opportunities. 
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1.    Improvln'^  local  Conmunlty's  Capacity  to  Prepare  Good  Employees. 

iTTs  not  too  difficult  to  see  that  the  conwunlty  with  the  capacity  • 

to  prepare  >outh  and  adults  for  employment  has  an  edge  over  a  conmunlty  with-  r 

i  * 

out  such  a  capacity,  both  In  attracting  new  jobs  a.id  holding  existing  ones.  ' 
.When  several  coninunltle*^  join  together  and  establish      area  vocational -techni- 
cal school  or  skill  c.  .cer,  they  are  providing  themselves  with  a  dynamic  capa- 
city to  respond  to  demands  for  human  resources  made  upon  them  by  business  and 
Indus ti^y  In  their  area. 

Since  1965,  the  Appalachia  Region'  .  Commission  (ARC)  has  aided  conmunl- 
ties  to  construct  vocational  schools  throughout  the  region.    By  the  clpse  of 
the  1970 relatively  well -equipped  vocational  centers  served  most  of  Appala- 
chia.  ARC  has  provided  eighty  percent  of  the  funds  for  constructing  these  ^ 
vocational  education  facllltes  with  a  twenty  percent  match  required  from  the 
states  or  local  coomunitles,  which  are  responsible  for  operating  the  programs 
once  they  are  developed. 

This  approach  Illustrates  localized  decision-making  power>- The  federal 
govemement  did  not  try  to.  dictate  to  the  Appalachia  Regional  Coiflmlsslon  the 
exact  nature  of  the  programs  that  were  to  emerge  In  local  comn'unlties.  Local 
comnunltles  built  the  programs  based  upon  local  Tabor  market  needs  and^made 
their  programs  part  of  comprehensive  high  schools,  or  components  of  conwunlty 
colleges  or  separate  facilities-secondary  or  postsecondary.    Since  these 
decisions  were  made  locally,  there  Is  a  sense  of  ownership  and  support  th 
Is  not  experienced  In  lOOX  federally  supported  programs. 

Appalachia  residents  have  enrolled  In  vocational  programs  In  large  numbers 
Enrollments  In  trade-  and  Industrial  education  alone  grew  from  31.000  In  1965 
to  124,000  In  1975. 


And,,  enrollmeats  seem  to  be  paying  off  in  improved  per  capita  income.  * 
From  1965-1974  the  per  capita  income  in  the  region,  while  still  lagging  . 
behind  the  national  figure,  grew  34  percent  compared  to  a  total  national  in- 
crease o?  26.5  percent. 

Federal  initiatives  directed  toward  the  nation's  cities  have  never  taken 
an  Appalachian  approach.    Basically;  the  urban  strategy  that  the  federal 
government  has  used  for  almost  two  decades  is  one  in  which  dollars  have  been 
directed  at  the^  symptoms  of  problems  for  ininediate,  short-term  solutions, 
rather  than  aiding  inner-city  communities  to  reform  and  ijtiprove  their  perma- 
nent Institutional  capacity  to  provide  good  employees.    Thus  today  New  York 
City  still  annually  turns  away  15,000  youth  who  want  vocational  education. 
Ninety-four  percent  of  last  year's  vocational  high  school  graduates  were  em- 
ployed,  in  a  city  whose  youth  unemployment  is  above  15t,  and  among  minorities 
is  well  into  the  30  percent  range. 

Joint  efforts  to  aid  local  contnunities  to  improve  their  capacity  to 
develop  their  citizens  can  and  do  have  an  impact  on  the  goal  of  full  employ- 
ment, p     ,  » 

2 .    Increasing  Individual  Chances  of  Employment  and  Improved  Earning  Power. 

Getting  Jobs.   The  primary  purpose  of  vocational  education  programs  is  to 
prepare  students  for  employment,  either  immediately  after  graduation  or  after 
completing  further  study.    Vocational  education  is  the  most  truly  accountable 
of  all  educational  programs,  because  evaluators  can  determine  whether  or  not 
students  find  jobs. 
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Studies  conducted  by  the  National  Center  for  Research  In  Vocational' Edu- 
cation and  the  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  have  found  that: 

•  Unemployment  Is  low,  In  most  cases  less  than  10  percent,  for  graduates 
/-  of  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocational  education  programs. 

•  Only  6.1  percent  of  vocational  education  graduates  who  are  disadvan- 
taged were  unenployed  and  seeking  work  within  a  year  after  completing  a  pro- 
gram. 

•  Only  7.1  percent  of  vocational  education  graduates  who  are  handicapped 
were  unemployed  and  seeking  work^ within  a  year  after  completing  a  program. 

•  A  majority  of  vocational  education  graduates  are  satisfied  with  their 
job's.  Employers  are  satisfied  with  their  work  performance  and  In  some  cases 
more  so  than  with  other  entry-level  workers. 

•  Black  vocational  education  students  who  graduated  from  high  school  had 
an  advantage  In  finding  jobs  over  black  graduates  who  took  general  or  college 
preparatory  curriculum,  according  to  a  longitudinal  study  of  young  Americans 
conducted  by  the  Center  for  Human  Resource  Research  at  Ohio  State  University. 

'Increased' Earning  Power.    The  paycheck  Is  another  measure  of  the  effective- 
ness of  vocational  education.    Graduates  of  vocational  education  programs  should 
make  higher  salaries  than  If  they  had  received  no  training,  and  research  stud- 
ies prove  that  is  true.    A  study  by  the  Ohio  State  University  based  on  1970 
census  data  of  a  youth  sample  ages  18-29  showed: 

•  In  all  occupations  except  farming,  the  average  earnings  of  vocational 
'graduates  were  higher  than  those  of  nonvocatloi^l  graduates.    The  training 

benefit  Increased  earnings  by  as  much  as  40  percent,  with  the  average  being 
20  percent. 

•  In  upper  white-collar  occupations,  vocational  education  yielded  a  net 
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•-gain  of  ^$612  per  year.  ^. 

?L1fet1ine  earnings  of  vocational  graduates  are  distinctively, higher  than 
those  of  nonvocatlonal  graduates.   On  the  average,  vocational  graduates  can 
expect  to  earn  roughly  12  percent  higher  lifetime  Incomes  than  general  educa- 
tion students. 

•  The  earnings  of^ocat\onal  education  graduates  as  compared  to  nonvoca- 
tlonal  graduates  varied,  depending  on  type  of  job,  race  and  sex.    In  almost 
every  category,  vocational  eduatlon  graduates  had  an  advantuje  In  salaries 
earned,  (cf.  chart.) 

3.    Linking  Vocational  Education  to  State  and 
Local  Economic  Development  Initiatives. 

Many  states  have  found  that  their  capacity  to  provide  good  vocational 
training  Is  an  Important  plus  In  community  economic  development.    In  some  of 
the  states,  notably  North  and  South  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Oklahoma,  providing 
a  training  program  customized  to  an  industry's  needs  has  been  a  very  attrac- 
tive incentive  in  encouraging  industries  to  locate  new  plants  in  the  state.  - 
Customized  training  programs,  funded  primarily  with  state  funds^  are  import- 
ant ind'icements  in  these  states'  economic  develoment  programs.   This  movement 
has  spread  rapidly  to  other  parts  of  the  country  with  more  than  30  states 
iffering  business  and  Industry  this  type  of  service  today. 

Programs  operate  in  different  ways  from  state  to  state  but  all  rely  on 
their  permanent  vocational  education  systems  to  carry  out  the  training.  Voca- 
tional educators  have  worked  closely  with  economic  development  agencies  in 
mapping  out  the  needed  training  strategies.    In  South  Carolina,  the  Special 
Schools  Program  uses  the  resources  of  the  state's  16  technical  colleges  and 
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UNEMPLOYHENT  STATUS  OF  NONENROLLED  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES, 
 BY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CURRICULUM.  SEX  AND -RACE  


— \  

y 

High  School 
Curriculum 

Female 

Male  - 

Tutal 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

White 

Unemoloyment  Rate 

Total 

?9.5 

6.5 

10.6 

21.7 

11.7 

6.1 

10.3 

Vocational, 
conmercial 

23.1 

8.1 

14.0 

10.9  , 

10.5 

5.4 

to. 6  ^ 

College 
preparatory 

26.8 

7.0  ^ 

6.3 

28.2 

.  6.8 

6.4 

9.2 

General 

33.7 

5.5 

10.9 

22.1 

14.6 

6.2 

io:6 

Source:   Borus.  Michael  E.;  Joan  E.  Crowley;  Russell  W.  Rumberger; 
Richard  Santos;  and  David  Shapiro.-  Pathways  to  the  Future:    A  Longi- 
tudinal Study  of  Young  Americans,  Preliminary  Keport: Youth  and  the 
Labor  Market--l9>9.   Columbus,  Ohio:    Center  for  Human  Resource  Re- 
search,  Ohio  State  University,  1980. 


THE  EARNING  RATIO  OF  VOCATIONAL  TRAINEES  TO  OTHERS 
•    BY  OCCUPATION  AND  SUBPOPULATION  STATUS 


Subpopulation 
StaU^s 


Black  Males 


Black  Females 


Nonblack  Males 


Nonblack  Females 


Total: 


0.917 
(4,717) 

1.431 
(6,357) 

1.131 
(8,040) 

1.123 
(4,702) 

1.091 
(6,502) 


Upper  Lower 
White-  White- 
Collar  Collar 


1.036 
(4,800) 

0.999 
(3,342) 

1.057 
(6,253) 

1.062 
(3,455) 

1.067 
(4,003) 


Upper 
Manual 

Lower 
Manual 

Total* 

1.06^ 
(^..^#18) 

0,903 
(2,567) 

1.00b 
(ySB) 

1.621 
^  (3,100) 

1.031 
(4,428) 

1.141 
(3,265) 

1.128 
(6,815) 

1.133 
(5,597) 

1.098 
(6,166) 

1.029 
(3,070) 

1.447 
(2,672) 

1.111 
(3,382) 

1.217 
(6,228) 

1.099 
(3,789) 

1.130 
(4,837) 

♦The  data  presented  in  this  column  shows  how  much  of  an  advantage  the  sub 
population  of  vocational  graduates  had  over  nonvocational  graduates  (the  per- 
centage above  1.00).  ,  . 
Source:   Wen  Lang  Li,  The  Effects  of  Vjcational  Training-An  Evaluation  Study 
Columbus,  Ohio:   Department  of  Sociology.  Ohio  State  university.  May  1980. 
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•  55  vocational  centers.    Between  1961  and  1980  the  pj*ogram  offered  training 
to  67,200  workers  in  582  new  and  expanding  -industries.    State  leaders  give 
major  credit  to  this  program  for  helping  the  state  achieve  the  remarkable 
industrial  gVowth  it  has  experienced  within  the  last  two  decades.  * 

The  Oklahoma  program  has  of fered customized  training  to  more  than' 40,000 
Oklahomans  since  i*  was  started  in  1968.    It  has  been  an  inl^wrtant  partner 
in  helping  Oklahoma  attract  many  high  technology  industries  to  the^ate.  At 
the  same  time,  existing  industries  ha>e  received  help  in  expanding  their 
capacity  and  training  people  for  new  jobs  that  bolster  local  economies. 

In  Wisconsin,  the  vocational  education  program,  regarded  as  exemplary 
"throughout  the  country,  depends  heav»ly  on  close  association  with  business 
and  labor  groups  to  keep  its  programs  in  tune  with  economic  needs.  Serving 
on  advisory  and  governing  boards,  a  large  number  of  industries  and  businesses 
arejnvolved  in  vocational  education  program  planning  and  make  very  S()e^ific 
riKommendations  on  the  kind  of  ^Quipnent  Wisconsin  companies  will  be  using 
and  on  curricular  changes  needed  to  meet  their  needs. 

In  addition  to  state-sponsored  programs,  local  vocational  schools  and 
other  institutions  offering  vocational  programs  have  joined  with  local  Chambers 
of  Codwerce  and  ether  local  agencies  to  provide  specialized  job  training  ser- 
vices to  lotal  industries. 

This  successful  approach  to  helping  industries  find  the  kind  of  workers 
they-'need  should  be  an  important  strategy  in  any  future  national  employment 
and  training  effort. 
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4.   Forming  Partnerships        Private  Sector 
Employers  to  Prepare  Youth  for  Ewploymept 

Employer/school  cooperation  has  been  one  of  the  keys  "to  the  success  .lOf 
vocational  education  programs.   Cooperative  education  progrin^s  offer  the  bes^ 
advantages  of  both  in-school  and  on-the-job  education.   Participants  are  en- 
rolled in  programs  at  vocational  institutions  and  spend  part  of  fteir  school 
day  in  the  classroom.   The  balance  of  the  time  is  spent  at  the  job  site  work- 
ing on  tasks  that  allow  them  to  put  what  they  have  learned* in  the  classroom 
into  practice.    The  work  site  assignments  are  arranged  by  the  cooperative 
*   education  coordinator  who  keeps  in  close  touch  with  both  the  employer  and  the 
student  enrol lee  during  the  training  period. 

In  1978,  Congress,  in  recognition  of  the  value  of  this  type  of  educa- 
tional -approach,  included  cooperative  education  students  as  one  of  several  tar- 
get groups  in  its  fe|-geted  Job  Tax  Credit  (TJTC)  Program  (Revenue  Act  of  1978— 
P.L.  95-600).    In  this  incentive  program,  employers  are  entitled  to  tax  credits 
on  wages  paid  to  members  of  the  target  groups.   These  groups  are  comprised  of 
people  who  typically  find  it  difficult  to  secure, jenployment. 

TJTC  has  been  a  resounding  success  in  encouraging  increased  private  sector 
involvement  in  cooperative  education.  One  measure  of  the  success  is  the  number 
OT  participants.  10,1980,  cooperation  education  youth  TJTC  certifications  rep- 
resented 46. 9t  of  the  total  of  284,598  certifications. 

<    Yet  even  more  significant  in  measuring  the  program's  success  is  the 
nature  of'the  employer/school  cooperation.   A  number  of  factors  make  this  pro- 
gran  different  from  the  six  other  categories. 

V  ^  ' 
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t  A  Klnlinum  of  "red  tape,"  exists  since  employers  simply  work  with  schools 
to  Identify  eligible  students. 

•  ApproJ^iMtely'SO  percent  of  the  participants  are  disadvantaged  youth, 
thus  allowing  the  program  to  be  of  special  benefit  to  a  covegory  that  faces 
■ore  serious  pr^lems  l«i  finding  efnpli^ient  than  other  youth. 

t  &nployers  and  schools  can  work  together  in  solving  problems  without 
the  necessity  of  involving  separate,  expensive  agencies. 

•  Work  experience  is  significantly  more  effective  since  youth  have  the 
opportunity  to  work  with  one  employer  over  time:   This  allows  the  youth  to 
gain  experience  and  knowledge  of  the  labor  market  and  to  acquire  Job  skills 
that  make  them  an  asset  to  their  employers. 

The  support  cooperative  education  receives  through  TJTC  suggests  an 
effective  approach  for  expanding  joint  public/private  Initiatives.   The  public 
sector  assists  1n  training  and  in  reducing  socne  of  the  costs  for  the  employer 
and  the  private  sector  provides  students  with  the  opportunity  to  participate 
in  "real"  rather  than  "make"  work.    At  least  half  of  the  cooperative  education 
students  reuiln  with  their  employer  upon  graduation.   This  approach,  therefore, 
seems  to  be  a  successful  way  to  increase  Job  openings. 

5.   Reforming  Existing  Programs  Rather  than  Creating 
A  Separate  System' that  Segregates  Participants. 

The  federal  government  has  tried  to  address  problems  experienced  by  special 
groups  such  as  the  poor»  minorities  and  handicapped  individuals  by  creating  a 
separate  system  to  serve  these  people.   This  has  tended  to  resegregate  people 
rather  than  allowing  them\o  move  into  the  mainstream  of  society.   We  feel 
that  a  more  successfyl  a()proaCt:  to  solving  the  problems  of  special  groups  is 
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to  reform  traditional  programs  to  make  them  more  responsive  to  these  Individ- 
uals* unique  needs.    Established  vocational  education  institutions  and  programs 
are  best  able  to  serve \he  needs  of  all  people  'because  they  are  flexible,  de- 
centralized and  diversified. 

Several  major  factors  contribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  these  programs: 

1.  The  programs  are  located  or  administered  In  traditional,  well-estab- 
llshed  Institutions.    The  public  school  systems,  community  colleges,  technical 

V  Institutes  and  other  Instltut^qns  are  governed  by  citizen  boards  which  are 
responsive  to  loce(l  community  needs.    These  Institutions  have  a,  wide  range  of 
capabilities  for  making  changes  In  order  to  address  national  concerns.  The 
rapidity  with  which  suchcTranges  can  be  made  Is  determined  by  the  levels  of 
staff  competence  and  leaderihip. 

2.  Mainstream  programs  a^e  accountjtble  because  of  their  governance  and 
administrative  structure.    Watchdogs  for  the  effectiveness  of  vocational  edu- 
cation Include  boards  of  trustees,  institutional  administrators,  local  advisory 
cocmittees  made  up  of  employers,  parent-teacher  associations,  and  locaT^  tax- 
payers and  parents.    Periodic  evaluations  and  annual  reviews  are  cofrmonplace 

In  institutions  that  administer  mainstream  programs.    As  a  result,  irfeeded 
changes  and  program  revisions  ar^-^pt  to  be  made  quickly. 

3.  Mainstream  program^^jave  access  to  numerous  program  resources  t(3 
help  meet  special  employment-related  education  and  training  needs  of  students. 
These  Include  such  services  within  an  education  system  as  basic  education 
instruction,  guidance  and  counseling,  vocational  assessment,  special  education 
services,  school  nurses,  job  placement  services,  school  nutrition  programs 
and  free  transportation  to  school. 

4.  The  diversity  of  the  student  population  at  mainstream  vocational  edu- 
(Tatioa  institutions  is  a  definite  advantage  for  disadvantaged  students.  They 
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can  work  alongside   older  students  who  have  mastered  skills  and  who  can  serve 
as  good  role  models.    Th^-ough  student  organizations  and  other  extracurricular 
sct!yities»  disadvantaged  students  can  develop  leadership  and  social  skills 
that  are  needed  for  success  >n  the  work  world. 

5»    Mainstream  training  programs  require  adequate  performance  from  parti- 
cipants for  them  to  remain  in  the  program.    If  students  ate  truly  having  dif- 
ficulty in  mastering  competencies,  assistance  is  provided. 

Seventeen  vears  of  evaluation  research  reveal  the  following  things  about 
programs  that  separate  or  segregate  people  into  certain  programs,  especially 
some  of  the  CETA  programs. 

Trainee  selection  and  retention  policies  which  overload  a  program  with 
poorly  motivated  and  low-achieving  persons  tend  to  doom  the  program  to  failure. 
For  example,  segregating  or  limiting  a  program  to  16-  and  17-year-x)ld  dropouts 
caused  one  program  to  be  populated  mainly  with  poorly  motivated  Individuals 
who  fed  on  each  other's  faults.    They  had,  once  again,  been  segregated  into  a 
class  of  failures. 

In  this  same  program,  the  more  competent  staff  members  began  quitting, 
leaving  only  less  competent  and  less  dedicated  staff.    The  finding  was  that 
staff  are  prone  to  leave  less  successful  programs,  with  the  more  competent 
staff  quitting  first.    Segregating  programs  lack  stability;  hence,  getting  and 
maintaining  competent  staff  and  obtaining  staff  dedication  become  major  pro- 
bl  "ims . 

Programs  that  segregate  and  don't  mainstream  tend  to  stereotype  people 
or  label  them.  Also,  segregating  already  stereotyped  persons  into  a  program 
limited  only  to  a  special  group  tends  to  stigmatize  that  program.  A  stig^ir 
tized  progran  develops  a  reputation  for  being  one  where  only  misfits  are 
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assigned.    When  a  program  ha^  such  a  reputation,  business  and  Industry  employers 
decide  not  to  recruit  employees  from  that  program.    So  the  products  of  segregat- 
ing programs  are  placed  predominantly  In  public  sector  jobs,  not  In  production- 
oriented  private  sector  jobs. 

This  paralleU  the  welfare  structure  that  has  permeated  federal  employment 
and  training  policies  for  almost  two  decades.     Such  policies  need  radical  re- 
visions.   Before  any  policy  Is  established  or  any  program  Is  begun,  the  ques- 
tion must  be  answered:    Hill  these  programs  resegregate  the?part1c1 pants? 
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IV.    COMPONENTS  OF  AN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAM 

A  comprehensive  employment-related  education  and  training  program  for 
our  nation  will  utilize  the  capabilities  of  a  number  of  diverse  agei.cles 
and  groups  to  carry  out  all  the  services  needed  to  move  people  Into 
permanent,  stable  jobs.    Yet  It  Is  Important  that  the  program  tie  all 
of  the  diverse  activities  together  In  a  manner  that  will  assure  that 
duplication  of  effort  does  not  occur. 

In  building  a  program  that  pulls  together  a  number  of  activities 
currently  located  In  different  deparunents  of  government  and  specified  In 
a  number  of  separate  legislative  acts,  we  must  be  careful  to  avoid  some 
of  the  mistakes  of  the  past;    The  new  program  should  be  developed  to 
assure  that: 

•  Each  agency  involved  In  carrying  out  some  part  of  the  employment- 
related  education  and  training  program  has  a  clearly  defined  mission 
that  does  not  overlap  with  the  mission  given  to  another  agency. 

•  Each  program  component  reinforces  the  others  so  that  it  is  natural 
for  the  diverse  groups  involved  in  the  program  to  work  together.  They 
should  not  be  competing  to  accomplish  the  same  objectives.  'i 

•  Funding  is  set  up  in  a  manner  that  the  mission  of  each  is  enhanced 
by  working  with  the  other  groups  which  are  Involved  in  carrying  out  part 
of  the  program. 

Sin*"'  many  local  groups  will  of  necessity  be  involved  in  carrying 
out  some  part  of  the  program,  it  is  essential  that  the  federal  government 
provide  a  means  of  coordination.    We  believe  that  the  reauthorized  employ- 
ment and  training  legislation  is  the  appropriate  vehicle  for  establishing 
objectives  for  the  program  and  setting  in  place  approprivate  means  of 
coordination. 
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with  these  :oncerns  1n  mind,  we  believe  that  a  comprehensive  program 
should  contain  five  program  components.    These  components  are: 

(1)  Vocational  education  and  training. 

(2)  Client  surport. 

(3)  Economic  development. 

(4)  Private  sector  initiatives. 

(5)  Job  services . 

Vocational  Education  and  Training 

Any  federal  initiative  to  pursue  full  employment  must  contain  as  one 
major  component  a  role  for  the  federal  government  to  cooperate  with  states 
In  Improving  and  expanding  employment-related  education  and  training.  The 
purpose  would  be  to  enable  states  and  local  communities  to: 

•  Support  and  strengthen  the  relationship  between  education  and  work 
by  encouraging  states  to  accept  their  constitutional  responsibilities 
for  quality  empl oyment- related  education  and  training, 

•  Address  the  national  concern  for  improved  productivity  in  the  work- 
place. 

•  Use  quality  employment-related  educational  training  for  attracting 
and  creating  or  retaining  jobs  in  economically  depressed  areas, 

•  Develop  an  education  and  training  response  to  the  problems  of 
conserving,  generating,  converting  and  efficiently  utilizing  energy, 

•  Focus  on  the  goal  of  full  employment  by  providing  employers  with 
qualified  workers  whose  skills  are  up  to  date  or  by  preparing  persons  for 
sel  f-emp I oyment. 
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strong  vocational  programs  are  essential  for  achieving  high  employment. 
Vocational  education  programs  provide  individuals  of  all  ages  with  access 
to  programs  that  will  provide  them  the  skills  they  need  to  enter  or  re- 
enter the  job  market  or  upgrade  their  employment  skills,    Sound  vocational 
programs  provide  learners  with  assistance  in  strengthening  scientific, 
technical  literacy,  basic  and  job  skills. 

These  programs  utilize  both  institutional  and  on-the-job  approaches 
to  preparing  people  for  work,  and  upgrading  those  who  are  employed. 
Every  major  industrialized  country  in  the  world  has  a  system  to  prepare 
Its  youth  and  adults  for  employment. 

Vocational  education  programs  must  be  mainstream  efforts  designed 
to  serve  persons  from  all  socio-economic  levels  of  society.  Programs 
can  be  made  more  effective  by  utilizing  facilities  and  equipment  on  an 
expanded  daily  schedule  and  throughout  the  year,. 

This  systej^  must  be  managed  by  educators  (those  persons  who  have 
education  and  training  as  a  primary  goal),  rather  than  by  those  who  are 
dispensing  client  support  and  welfare  benefits  if  the  programs  are  to 
parallel  the  occupational  structure  rather  than  the  welfai"  structure. 


Economically  disadvantaged  clients  need  support  for  survival  while 
they  pursue  education  and  training.    Client  support  services  should  be 


administered  by  an  agency  other  than  the  one  providing  the  education  and 
training.   The  mission  of  the  client  support  agency  should  be  to  assure 
that  economically  disadvantaged  persons  have  the  resources  needed  to  get 


into  the  mainstream  educational  system.    Emphasis  should  also  be  placed  on 


Client  $uj)port 
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counseling  activities  to  help  the  Individual  choose  programs  for  which  the 
labor  market  has  job  bpenlngs. 

Agencies  purchasing  training  services  for  disadvantaged  clients  should 
look  to  both  public  and  private  sources,  us?ng  cost  effectiveness,  effi- 
ciency and  applicability  of  the  program  to  Its  client's  needs  as  the  criteria 
In  determining  from  whom  services  should  be  purchased. 

This  agency  should  not  set  up  and  manage  parallel  systems  of  training 
programs  but  should  seek  to  move  the  disadvantaged  clients  Into  mainstream 
institutions  offering  appropriate  vocational  programs. 

This  would  eliminate  the  problem  of  segregating  the  poor  -ind 
disabled  into  second-rate  training  programs  which  do  not  provide  the  kind 
of  training  that  Industry  and  business  require  for  their  employees. 
Support  for  participants  should  be  less  than  the  compensation  they  can 
hope  to  receive  In  an  Initial  job  upon  completing  training.    Receipt  of 
the  training  allowance  should  not  be  the  reason  training  Is  pursued;  rather 
th^B  training  allowance  should  be  seen  as  aid  to  survive  whUKone  pursues 
desired  vocational  education  and  training,  leading  to  a  definite^mployment 
objective.    Excessive  allowance  becomes  a  disincentive  for  seriously 
pursuing  tix.1n1ng  and  employment.    Compensation  (stipends)  for  trainees 
snould  be  based  upon  the  level  of  effort  expended  and  actual  achievement 
of  progressive  levels  of  competency. 

Economic  Development  Initiatives 

Federal  initiatives  can  make  a  differeftce  in  the  amount  of  job  growth 
or  decline  in  states  or  local  conmuni ties.    A  substantial  Increase  in  a* 
defense  contract,  the  closing  of  a  military  base,  the  exploration  and 
development  of  new  energy  sources  and  special  tax  breaks  for  employers 
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locating  In  designated  enterprise  zones  are  examples  of  ways  In  which  the 
federal  government  exercises  great  leverage  on  job  growth  or  decline  at 
the  local  level.    The  federal  government  must  be  aware  of  the  Impact 
that  Its  actions  will  have  on  jobs  at  the  local  level  and  assist  communi- 
ties and  states  In  planning  for  that  Impact. 

An  Important  goal  of  federal  support  can  be  to  link  training  more 
closely  to  economic  development  Initiatives.    Support  for  research  designed 
to  Improve  the  productive  capacity  of  competitive  Industries  Is  another 
Inportant  federal  role.    The  same  type  of  support  which  has  been  provided 
for  research  in  agriculture  can  be  applied  In  other  basic  Industries  with 
•equally  rewarding  results. 

Private  Sector  Initiatives 

Federal  efforts  can  encourage  private  sector  employers  to  become  as 
concerned  with  human  capital  development  as  they  now  are  with  capital 
formation  for  new  plants  and  equipment.    Increasingly  workers  are  not 
likely  to  show  up  at  the  gates  with  more  than  the  most  basic  occupational 
skills  that  employers  need.    As  technology  advances  and  as  the  supply  of 
young  workers  declines,  the  Imbalances  will  become  even  more  serious 
and  It  win  become  Increasingly  Important  for  employers  to  pay  attention 
to  human  capital  formation. 

Through  a  variety  of  tax  Incentives,  private  employers  can  be  encouraged 
to  cooperate  w1 th  public  Institutions  In  joint  ventures  that  tie  together 
1n*school  and  on-the*job  education.    Cooperative  efforts  can  open  many  new 
vistas  Into  the  real  labor  market  for  youth  while  giving  them  the  experience, 
knowledge  and  confidence  they  will  need  to  succeed  In  this  market. 
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Meeting  the  need  forOarger  numbers  .of  advanced  level  workers  actually 
mandates  private  sector  cooperation.    Institutions  can  provide  the  basic 
occupational -specific  training  but  business  and  Industry  will  need  to  be 
full  partners  In  providing  the  additional  two  to  four  years  of  intensive 
on-the-job  training  linked  to  related  Instruction  which  will  be  necessary 
for  an  Individual  to  qualify  as  a  fully-skilled  worker.    Employers  who 
are  willing  to  participate  In  such  training  should  receive  credit  for  their 
role  In  helping  workers  complete  the  educational  process. 

Increasingly,  education  will  need  to  continue  even  beyond  this  point. 
Existing  workers  will  need  a  growing  amount  of  retraining  and  upgrading 
assistance.   As  tax  policies  are  formulated  to  encourage  the  building  of 
new  manufacturing  plants  and  the  employment  of  new  technology,  related 
Incentives  must  be  provided  to  employers  to  upgrade  and  rttrain  workers 
to  operate  efficiently  in  the  new,  modern  plants.    There  should  also  be 
Incentives  for  donating  or  sharing  usable  equipment  with  schools.  These 
incentives  should  be  coupled  with  Incentives  for  Individuals  who  work  to 
upgrade  their  own  capacity  to  produce. 

Jot  Services 

Providing  occupational  information,  job  placement  and  relocation 
assistance  will  become  increasingly  complex  as  industries  become  more 
diversified  and  technologically  sophisticated.    During  the  next  decade  we 
will  see  major  shifts  In  employment  demand  with  industries  moving  from 
one  region  of  the  nation  to  another,  upgrading  facilities  and  moving  Into 
new  and  expanding  fields. 
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The  federal  government  must  provide  a  means  to  assist  Individuals  In 

relocating  to  communities  or  industries  w\th  high  Job  demands.   We  believe 
* 

that  the  roost  effective  approach  is  to  Improve  state  and  local  public 
employment  services  to  meet  the  Increased  needs  for  placement  assistance. 


No  one  agency  can  or  should  prov.Je  all  of  these  services.  They 
require  specialized  expertise  and  long-term  conwnltment.    But  It  Is 
equally  true  that  none  of  these  services  c^n  be  provided  In  isolation. 

There  currently  1^  too  little  incentive  for  coordination  among 
agencies.    Provisions  in  CETA  to  encourage  cooperation  have  not  been 
notably' successful,  except  in  states  where  leadership  from  the  governor 
or  the  personalities  of  those  Involved  has  fostered  coordination. 
Perhpas  it  is  time  to  try  financial  incentives  for  cooperation,  which 
can  be  withdrawn  when  cooperation  breaks  down. 


A  Joint  Effort 
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V     VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION'S  POTENTIAL  CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  GOALS 

Vocational  education  Is  a  wide  array  of  stable,  continuing  programs 
which  are  expandable  to  meet  society's  needs.   Vocational  education  Is 
In  place  In  e^ry  city  In  the  nation.  In  virtually  every  high  school  and 
coninunlty  college.  In  more  than  2,000  vocational  centers  or  schools.  In 
inar\y  universities  and  In  other  specialized  schools. 

Vocational  education  responds  principally  to  enrollments,  because 
It  Is  market  oriented.   No  one  Is  required  to  enroll,  and  If  Us  programs 
do  not  meet  the  needs  of  youth  and  adults  in  the  community,  they  will 
not  enroll.   As  a  result,  the  programs  are  being  changed  constantly, 
but  the  Institution  continues,  ready  to  adapt  to  new  c1 resistances. 

Vocational  education  encompasses  occupational  Instruction  and 
work  orientation,  career  awareness  activities,  arid  other  types  of  em^ 
ployablllty  preparation  along  with  consumer  and  homemaklng  education. 
The  National  Center  for  Education  Statistics  reports  that  vocational  ed- 
ucation programs  are  currently  preparing  people  for  work  In  more  than 
300  occupational  fields.   These  fields  cover  seven  major  ares:  Trade 
and  Industry,  Agriculture,  Business  and  Office,  Marketing  and  Distribu- 
tive Education,  Technical,  Health,and  Consumer  and  Homemaklng  Education. 

Because  of  Its  size,  diversity  and  linkages      the  nation's  public 
education  system  and  to  the  natlon-'s  employers,  vocational  education 
has  the  potential  to  play  a  key  role  In  solving  many  of  the  pressing 
employment  needs  facing  our  nation  todi/.    In  many  cases,  its  potential 
has  not  yet  been  fully  realized  although  certain  exemplary  efforts 
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suggest  whit  might  be  possible  on  a  much  broader  scale. 

We  believe  that  there  are  six  major  national  work-related  problems 
which  vocational  education  programs  can  and  should  address. 

1.    Shortage  of  Skilled  Workers 

Jobs  In  America  Increasingly  are  demanding  a  higher  level  of  skills. 
In/1950,  34  percent  ,of  all  Jobs  were  available  to  young  people  enf^rlng 
the  labor  market  without  a  high  school  diploma.   By  1970,  only  eight 
percent  of  the  jobs  were  open  to  the  26  percent  of  American  youth 
with  11  years  of  school  or  less.    In  the  future,  that  percentage  will 
shrink  eyen  more. 

Bidding  among  employers  for  skilled  workers  is  high  and  those  people 
who  h4ve  the  necessary  skills  can  take  their  pick  of  jobs.    On  the  other 
hand.  Individuals  looking  for  work  without  skills  are  simply  helping  to 
swell  umemployment  statistics. 

The  tab^s  on  the  following  pages  tell  the  story.   They  project  the  fastest 

growing  Jobs,  the  jobs  with  the  most  openings  and  the  changes  expected  1r. 

employment  by  major  occupational  groups  between  1976-1990.  Through 

vocational  education,  an  Individual  can  prepare  for  18  of  the  26  fastest 

growing  Jobs  and  22  of  the  27  jobs  with  the  greatest  number  of  potential 
t 

openings.   These  sta^'tl sties  show  that  during  the  19&0s  we  will  need 

ft 

workers  with  specific  occupational  training,  a  mastery  of  basic  skills 


and  some  technological  knowledge  and  skills.    Although  job  opportunities 
nay  grow  faster  than  the  labor  force,  unemployment  will  not  feline  unless 
new  workers  are  properly  prepared  for  the  available  jobs. 

We  hear  increasingly  that  the  job  Is  not  getting  done.  In  a  recent 
article  in  the  American  Technical  Journal  (April,  1980),  D.R.  HacOenmtt 
of  Revere  Copper  and  Brass  Co.  comments  that  apprenticeship  Is  producing 
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Table  S 


mstest  Crowing  JCbs,  1978*90 


Operungs 


•Bank  aexlts  4S,000 
BarJc  officers  and  financial 

nsnagers  26,000 

•Bosiiiess  nachine  xcpairers  4,200 

City  lasna^irs  ^0 

•Oorputer  service  technicians  5,400 

•Construction  inspoctora  2,200 

•Dental  assistants  11,000 

•Dental  hygienists  6,000 

Dining  rocRi  attendants  and 

dicVashers  37,000 

•Flight  atteniants  4,800 

•Ouarxis  70,000 

Health  service  aininistrators  18,000 

•Hcrortt)tcr-tero  health  aides  .  36,000 
♦Industrial  mchincr^'  repairers  S8,000 

•Landscape  architects  1,100 

•Licensed  practical  nurses  60,000 

•Lititographers  '  2,300 
fNursing  aides,  orderlies, 

ard  attewiants  9C000 

Occupational  therapists  2,S00 
•Ocr^jational  therapy  assistants  1*100 

Physical  therapists  2,700 

Podiatrists  eOO 

•Ftospiratory  therapy  woritcrs  S,000 

Speech  piathologists  and 

audiologists  3,900 

•Ifeacher  aides  26,000 

•Travel  agents  1,900 

Note:    For  ti  ^so  ooCsjqMtions,  crplcyncnt 
in  1990  is  projected  to  bo  at  least  50^ 
percent  higher  than  it  was  in  1978, 


Jobs  with  the  Most  Openings,  1978-90 
Occupation 


Annual 
Openings 


*St  TTCtaries  and  steno- 
graphers 30S,000 
•Itetail.  sales  workers  226,000 
•Building  custodians  160,000 
•Cashiers  119,000 
•BocWceeping  workers  96,000 
•Nursing  aides,  oxxSexUes, 

and  attendants  94,000 

•Cooks  and  chefs  86,000 
Kindergarten  and  ciercntary 

teachers  86,000 
•Registered  nurses  85,000 
•Asscrblcrs  77*000 
•Waiters  and  waitresses  70,000 
•Guards  70,000 
•Blue-collar  worker/super- 
visors 69,000 
•Local  truck  drivers  64,i/00 
•Aooountants  61,000 
•Licensed  practical  nurses  60,000 
•Typists  S9,000 
•Carpenters  58,000 
•Industrial  inachincry  re- 
pairers 58,000 
Seal  estate  agents  and 
■  brAcrs  50,000 
•Oonstrwrtion  laborers  49,000 
B>ginocrs  46,500 
•Bank  clerks  45,000 
Private  household  --wikers  45,000 
•W»eptionists  <1«000 
•Wholesale  trade  sales 
workers  40,000 

Note:  Iteplaocrcnt  needs  and  growth  are 
projected  ja>  cause  these  occupations  to 

offer  the  largest  nirrbers  of  openings. 
OcrpJtition  for  openings  will  vjry  by 
occupation. 


•Starred  itcrtj  indicate  fields  m  whi<^  vocational  education  is  available. 
SouraK  OccupaUonal  OaUook  (X^arti^rly*  Spring,  1980,  ^ 
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T^e  7 


Ptojectfid  0^')9e  in  SirpIoiTKnt  by  Msjor  Occupational  GSrcxp,  1578-90 
(ii)  thousands) 


DTJloync  -^t 

Oponinw 

1978 

Projected 
1990 

Percent 
Change^ 

IXdtal 

Growth 

Replace- 
sents^ 

Miite-oolUr  woriiers 

47,205 

58,400 

23.6 

36,800 

11,200 

35,600 

Professional  and  techni- 

cal wDiic«rs 

14,245 

16,900 

18.3 

a,300 

2,600 

5,700 

mnagers  and  adbninistra- 

torsr^cxoept  farst 

10,10S 

12,200 

20.8 

7,100 

2,100 

5,000 

Sales  vox^cers 

5,951 

7,600 

27.7 

4,600 

1,700 

3,:a') 

Clerical  vorkers 

16,904 

21,700 

28.4 

16,600 

4,800 

11,800 

Bluo*collar  workers 

31^531 

36.600 

16.1 

16,200 

5,100 

11,100 

Qraft  workers 

12,386 

14,900 

20.0 

7,000 

2,500 

4,600 

Operatives  exocpt  tra^u- 

port 

10.875 

12,500 

15.0 

5,600 

1,600 

4,000 

Transport  operatives 

3,541 

4,100 

16.2 

.1»700 

COO 

100 

Ncnfara  laborers 

,4»729 

5,100- 

8.1 

2,000 

400 

600  . 

Service  workers 

12.839 

16,700 

29.9 

12,200 

3,800 

8,400 

*Privat*  hcxiachol<t  workers 

1,162 

900 

-23.2 

500 

-300 

800 

Other  service  workers 

11,677 

15,800 

35.2 

11.700 

.  4, lot 

7,600 

ram  workers 

2,798 

2,400 

-li.9 

1,300 

-4  CO 

1,700 

r 

.94,373 

114,000 

20.8 

66,400 

19,600 

4^*800 

^Calculatad  £rcn  unrotndod  figures  / 

2Due  to 'deaths,  xetirorasnts,  and  other  separations  fron  the  labor  force. 

.include  transfers  out  of  occqpotions 


Does  not 


Source: 


ational  OuUook  Quarterly,  Spring.  1980 


lt)e  U.  S.  Oep&rtrcnt  of  Labor  estinates  that  chere  vrill  be  an  average 
of  5.5  cxillion  jot)  openings  a.'uiually  through  1990.   Nearly  20  rullion  jobs 
will  be  new  ^nd  the  rtmining  openings  will  be  replaoencnta.   Scne  shifts 
in  vocational  education  enrollrcnt  patterns  will  be  roquirod  to  assxire  that 
proGpran  occpleters  will  be  trainod  in  areas  of  dcnand.   often  change  is  slow 
because  it  is  cheaeer  to  continue  out-of*^te  prograns  than  to  close  there 
and  open  new  ones;  new  vocational  progratns  require  new  capital  invcstirent. 
Yet  it  is  in  the  nation's' Interest  to  have  woj^rs  prepared  in  fields  where 
there  are  opportunities  ^or  e»ploynent. 
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only  a  small  portion  of  the  skilled  toolmakers,  patternmakers,  machinists 
and  other  crafts  people  needed.   He  noted: 

The  final  crack  in  the  foundation  of  our  existence  comes  with 
the  realizati'^n  that  the  vast  bulk  of  the  highly  skilled  craftsmen 
in  industry  today  are  those  who  entered  our  factories  just  after 
World  War  11,   The  youngest  are  in  their  early  50s,   They  have 
begun  to  retire;  and,  within  the  next  decade,  aging  alone  will 
take  from  use  between  a  half  and  two-thirds  of  our  best  mechanics, 
In  a  new  study,  **Science  and  Engineering  in  the  1980's  and  Beyond: 
A  Report  tp  the  President,*"  the  National  Science  Foundation  warns  that  the 
U.S.  faces  inmedlate  shortages  of  engineers  and  computer  professionals.  Yet, 
'the  report  notes,  there  is  a    trend  "toward  virtual  scientific  and  techno- 
logical illiteracy"  and  a  declining  emphasis 'on  math  and  science  in  the 
schools  from  which  the  nation's  technical  workers  can  be  drawn. 

Vocational  education  must  take  a  key  rOle  in  meeting  the  need  for  more 
highly  skilled  workers.    Yet  we  feel  there  are  some  major  policy  issues 
which  must  be  addressed  if  the  potential  of  vocational  education  to  train 
skilled  workers  is  to  be  realized. 

Long-Tfrm  Training^      Intensive,  long-term  training  is  needed  to 
prepare  people  for  advanced-level  employment.    The  past  focus  only  on 
short-term  training  has  been  a  deterrent  in  preparing  the  skilled  workers 
that  many  industries  need.  -  Long-term  training  programs  should  include 
follow- thro ugh  training  of  two-to-four  years  following  entry  into  employment, 

Hard^to-Find  Jobs,   Available  resources  must  be  devoted  to  preparing 
workersXor  jobs  identified  as  critical  and  hard-to-fill.   This  focus  must 
in/rtude  heljul^g^vi&CJLlUIIJI  ^Jucation  expand  its  Ability  to  mount  special 
/quick-utart"  A)cational  programs  to  respond  to  critical  needs  in  the  community. 
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Employee  Upgrading  and  Retraining,      Vocational  education  must  serve 
the  needs  of  businesses, and  Industries  especially  small  employers  which 
do  not  have  an  in-house  capability  for  upgrading  or  retraining  of  their 
workers.    New  legislation  should  provide  the  mechanism  for  vocational 
education  institution^  to  offer  failormiade,  in-plant  programs  for 
retraining  employees. 

Keeping  Programs  in  Tune  with  Business  and  Industry.  States 
and  local  communities  need. assistance  to  update  current  programs  and  develop 
new  ones  to  allow  vocational  education  to  keep  pace  with  changes  in  business 
and  industry  that  affect  current  and  projected  employment  demands. 

Expediting  the  Application  of  Technical  Knowledge  by  Workers  Our 
nation  must  shorten  the  time  between  the  development  of  new  knowledge  and 
Its  adoption  by  workers.   Vocational  education  can  be  the  catalyst 
for  such  transfer. 

Raislng^the  Technological  Literacy  of  Vocational  Graduates.  Support 
is  needed  for  conducting  prograns  designed  to  improve  the  scientific  and 
technological  literacy  of  teachers  in  selected  vocational  education  programs 
to  enable  them  to  prepare  students  better  for  life  in  a  more  highly 
technical  society. 

Expanding  Apprenticeship  Programs.      Vocational  education  must  work 
more  closely  with  trade  and  craft  unions  in  expanding  apprenticeship 
activities. 

One  mechanism  for  achieving  this  goal  would  be  to  encourage  each, 
state  to  appoint  an  apprenticeship  coordinator  to  work  with  vocational 
^  education  and  apprenticeship  personnel  at  the  local  level  to  encourage 
✓  joint  efforts  to  prepare  new  workers^; 
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National  Defense  Efforts 

The  country's  military  strength  cannot  be  measured  in  weapons,  ships 
and  ail  planes  alone.    Its  strength  also  comes  from  the  workers  who  make  the 
defense  systen  function:   men  and  women  whc  serve  in  the  armed  forces,  civi- 
lians who  keep  their  operations  running,  and  defense  industrief  which  prepare 
the  tools  and  equipment  needed  by  the  military. 

While  Congress  is  conmitting^billions  of  dollars  over  the  next  five 
years  for  the  nation's  defense,  it  is  doubtful  that  much  of  the  money  can 
be  spent.   There  are  just  not  enough  skilled  people  in  the  work  force  to 
make  all  the  weaponry  and  build  the  ships  and  aircraft  needed  by  the  military. 
The  Undersecretary  of  Defense  for  research  and  engineering  reported  that 
personnel  shortages  are  a  pervasive  problem  in  the  U.S.  defense  industries. 
There  are  shortages  in  the  number  of  skilled  production  workers,  machinists, 
electronics  technicians,  tool  and  die  makers,  test  technicians,  optical 
personnel  and  skilled  assemblers.   The  ability  of  the  industry  to  respond 
to  defense  needs  has  deteriorated,  and  a  major  reason  is  the  lack  of  skilled 
workers,  the  Undersecretary  said.  Many  of  the  defense  Industries  are 
facing  backlogs  of  more  than  a  year  at  today's  production  levels,  reports 
the  National  Tooling  and  Machining  Association.    "Expand  the  current  level 
of  Department  of  Defense  expenditures,  and  the  problem  will  become  worse." 
the  machining  association  said. 

To  compound  the  problems,  private  sector  employers  are  raiding  the 
military  services  for  skilled  technicians.    The  armed  forces  are  finding 
that  they  cannot  maintain  their  equipment  because  they  have  lost  their 
skilled  workers  to  private  industry. 

These  problems  are  critical,  but  the  vocational  educators  in  this 
nation  want  to  devote  all  their  skills  and  resources  to  solving  them. 
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Vocational  educational  institutions  have  proven  that  they  can  take 
charge  and  meet  the  country's  demand  for  a  quick  buildup  in  the  defense 
industries.   During  World  War  II,  an  all  out  "Training  for  Victory" 
prograaj  was  Organized  through  the  vocational  education  system.    Over  a 
five-year  period,  approxiraat^!^^  7.5  million  persons  were  trained  through 
vocational  education  for  employment  in  defense-related  industries. 
Training  was  offered  24  hours  a  day  at  10,000  urban  and  rural  vocational 
schools.    Congress  appropriated  $326  mi  11  ion 'for  this  training  over  a 
five-yfear  period. 

This  network  of  vocational  education  institutions  is  in  place  today, 
and  the  system  is  even  stronger  and  more  well -equipped  than  it  was  in 
the  1940s.     Vocational  education  can  make  an  even  greater  contribution 
to  the  nation's  defense  preparedness  if  it  is  given  a  clear  charge  and 
the  necessary  resources. 

Some  of  the  ways  that  the  vocational  education  system  can  mobilize 
to  help  meet  the  nation's  defense  needs  are: 

Providing  education  and  training  for  military  personnel.      In  the 
past  the  military  has  contracted  with  business  and  industry  and  other 
profit-making  organizations  to  provide  training  for  military  personnel. 
This  sometimes  resulted  in  poor  quality  training  offered  by  the  "lowest 
bidder.**    Tcdiy  the  mi  iTtorjr  iS  iGoking  to  nonprof'it  vocdlluiial  t^Jucattun 
institutions  to  provide  needed  training.    For  example,  the  Navy  is 
contracting  with  four  public  technical  schools  to  provide  training  for 
aviation  technicians,  clerical  eiDployees  and  ship  technicians.  The 
State  Technical  Institute  at  Memphis  trains  more  than  25,000  members  of 
the  Navy  each  year  at  the  Naval  Air  Technical  Training  Center,  located  in 
Millington,  Tennessee.    The  state  vocational  institute  offers  training 
on  the  base  in  such  subjects  as  aircraft  mechanics,  jet  engines,  electronics, 
air  traffic  control  and  jobs-oriented  basic  skills.   The  technical 
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institute  teaches  all  the  basic  Information  and  technical  principles, 

then  the  Navy  takes  over  for  instruction  on  the  specifics  of  their  equipment. 

Providing  preparatory  and  upgrading  training  for  civilian  employees 

of  the  military    Many  of  the  important  functions  of  the  defense  effort 
•  — ^ 

are  handled  by  civilian  employees  ct  military  bases  and  government  offices. 
Vocational  education  programs  can  be  used  to  Improve  the  vocational 
skills  of  these  staff  people.    For  example,  the  State  Department  of  Vocational 
Technical  Education  in  Oklahoma  has  set  up  a  training  school  at  the  Tinker 
Air  Force  Base.   After  many  civilian  employees  are  hired  at  the  base, 
their  first  assignment  is  to  go  to  the  vocational  training  center. 
Training  Is  offered  fc*  iet  mechanics,  typists,  sheet  metal  workers, 
welders,  machinists  and  others.   After  employees  have  worked  at  the  . 
base  for  a  period  of  time,  then  upgrading  training  and  apprenticeship 
related  instruction  is  provided  by  the  vocational  educators.  The  state 
vocational  education  curriculum  center  develops  the  course  curricula 
with  the  assistance  of  the  experts  at  the  air  force  base. 

Trai n i ng  high  school  students  for  technical  Jobs  that  will  be 
available  In  the  military.    Vocational  education  schools  can  prepare 
students  with  the  technical  skills  they  will  need  to  get  good  jobs  in 
the  military.   The  Des  Koines  Technical  High  School  In  Des  Moines.  Iowa 
is  a  good  ex3'T)le.    It  offers  high  school  students  programs  in  aviation 
and  air  frame  and  power  plant  mechanics.   These  are  high  quality  programs 
which  are  registered  by  the  FAA.    About  one-^third  of  the  students  graduating 
from  the  aviation  program  join  the  military  right  after  high  school. 
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Providing  customized  training  for  sklUed  workers  in  expanding 
defense  Industries.   Vocational' education  already  is  offering  specially 
designed  training  for  employees  at  defense  industries,  and  more  training 
efforts  could  be  initiated  with  adequate  resources.    Over  the  past  10  years 
approximately  10,000  skilled  craftworkers  have  been  trained  through  voca- 
tional education  for  work  at  a  shipyard  in  Pascagoula,  Mississippi  which 
builds  military  ships.  'Welders,  shipfitters  and  all  types  of  skilled 
craftworkers  received  training  at  regular  vocational  facilities  and  at 
the  shipyard  site  of  the  Ingels  Shipbuilding  Corporation,  a  division  of 
Litton  Industries.   The  states's  vocational  education  program  supports 
20  instructors  who  work  full-time  at  the  shipyard  providing  training  for 
employees. 

The  customized  training  program  helps  both  the  employer  and  employees. 
, Ingels  Shipbuilding  hires  skilled  employees,  and  the  employees  get  good 
Jobs  and  the  opportunity  to  gain  experience.   With  experience  under  their 
belts,  the  skilled  craftworkers  have  the  flexibility  to  change  jobs  and 
continue  to  move  up  the  career  ladder.    The  highly  skilled  work  force 
also  helps  to  attract  other  industries  to  the  area,  increasing  the  economic 
development  of  the  community. 

By  strengthening  cooperation  between  vocational  education  and  the 
military,  the  nation  can  raise  tne  productive  capacity  of  its  citizens 
and  meet  the  critical  needs  of  the  military  and  defense- related  industries. 
We  recommend  that  the  following  actions  be  taken  to  strengthen  the 
vocational  education-military  connection. 

1.   The  military  should   provide  advanced  rank  and  pay  to  persons 
who  have  completed  secondary  and  postsecondary  vocatiorial  education  and 
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have  demonstrated  competencies  in  job  fields  where  the  military  has  a 
work  force  shortage. 

2.  The  federal  government  snould  encourage  structured  cooperation 
between  vocational  education  and  the  military  in  assessing  which  areas  of 
the  country  will  have  the  greatest  expansion  of  defense  industries  and 
what  skilled  workers  will  be  in  short  supply. 

3.  Congress  should  authorize  grants  to  the  state  boards  of  voca- 
tional education  to  allow  them  to  carry  out  the  following  activities: 

•  Initiate  quick-start  training  programs  for  defense-related 
industries. 

•  Purchase  or  lease  facilities  and  equipment  in  order  to  expand 
the  availability  and  upgrade  the  quality  of  vocational  programs 
that  prepare  workers  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  military  and 
defense  industries. 

•  Develop  curriculum  materials  for  these  programs. 

•  Recruit  students  and  teachers  for  these  programs 

«    Provide  for  extended  daily  operations  for  vocational  educa- 
tion institutions  to  allow  them  to  offer  training  for 
military  and  defense  industry  personnel. 
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Depressed  Cownunities 


The  nunber  of  large  cities  and  rural  areas  that  are  economically  depressed 
is  a  major  national  problem.   While  these  depressed  conditions  have  resulted 
in  p«rt  from  such  business -related  reasons  as  aging  industrial  plants 
that  are  no  longer  competitive  and  the  flight  of  businesses  to  more  attrac- 
tive settings,  a  major  cause  is  the  high  numbers  of  unskilled  workers 
in  the  labor  markets  of  these  cities  and  towns. 

With  a  poorly  trained  local  workforce*  existing  businesses  and  Industries 
cannot  increase  their  productivity  and  profits.    New  industries  do  not 
want  to  move  into  these  depressed  conmunities,  because  they  know  they  will 
not  be  able  to  hire  highly-skilled  employees.    This  results  in  economtc 
stagnation  in  many  urban  and  rural  areas. 

So^  large  Industries  can  afford  to  set  up  an  internal  instruction 
program  to  train  employees »  but  other  employers  bail  out,  moving  to  areas 
where  there  is  a  more  highly  trained  workforce.    SmalT  companies  which 
provide  the  bulk  of  new  jobs  in  America  are  especially  hard  hit  by 
manpower  shortages,  because  they  do  not  have  the  capacity  to  do  in-house 
Job  training. 

While  public  vocational  institutions  should  be  stepping  in  to  provide  the 
training  needed  by  employees  of  these  companies,  data  show  that  the  communities 
with  the  greatest  needs  have  the  least  capacity  to  provide  employment 
related  education  and  training.   Central  cities  with  a  metropolitan  popu- 
lation over  500,000  have  only  10.6  percent  of  secondary  vocational  training 
stations  and  13.3  percent  of  postsecondary  training  statiohs,  but  they 
have  22.8  percent  of  the  population.   Towns  or  regions  under  25,000 
have  only  6.7  percent  of  the  postsecondary  training  stations  but  23.6 
percent  of  the  population. 
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Federal  training  programs  offered  through  CrA  have  focused  on  short-term 
approaches  to  meet  lirmcdldte  needs  of  Individuals.   CETA  funds  have  not 
been  Invested  In  the  construction  of  penwnent  training  facilities  at  - 
institutions  that  will  continue  to  operate  with  local  and  state  support 
long  after  special  programs  have  ended.   So  while  federal  funds  have 
gone  into  depressed  communities  In  large  amounts  through  CETA,  no  perma- 
nent training  structure  has  remained. 

The  federal  Investment  In  vocational  education  has  declined  over  the 
last  15  years,  causing  the  establishment  of  modern  vocational  education 
training  stations  to  lag.    Only  13.7  percent  of  new  secondary  vocational 
education  facilities  and  15.5  percent  of  postsecondary  facilities  were 
constructed  during  1967-76  in  central  cities  and  suburbs  with  populations 
over  500,000,  but  those  areas  have  60.8  percent  of  the  population.   Only  _ 
9.7  percent  of  the  postsecondary  vocational  education  construction 
projects  were  initiated  in  rural  areas  under  25,000  in  population  during 
that  time  period,  but  23.6  percent  of  the  population  live  in  those  rural 
areas. 

It  Is  time  for  the  nation  to  adopt  strategies  for  strengthening 
the  long-term  capacity  of  depressed  cownunities  to  provide  work-related 
ecucation  and  training  for  youth,  adults  and  employers.   This  is  critical 
for  economic  growth  of  these  comrninitles  and  for  giving  individuals  an 
opportunity  for  fulfilling  work  and  «  chance  to  move  up  the  career  ladder. 
Some  recoflwendations  for  accomplishing  this  are  as  follows: 
1.    Improve  institutional  capacity.   Assist  local  conriunlties  to 
build  and  equip  facilities  for  the  training  of  workers  needed  by  business 
and  Industry  in  depressed  communities.    Renovation  also  is  needed  for 
existing  facilities,  and  instructional  equipment  must  be  updated. 
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Employers  can  be  Involved  In  the  planning  of  these  new  and  renovated 
facilities  through  active  Involvement  In  local  vocational  education  advisory 
coRmlttees. 

^   Expand  customized  training.    Expansion  Is  needed  In  vocational 
training  that  Is  custom-designed  to  train  employees  for  jobs  In  existing, 
expanding  or  new  Industries  located  In  depressed  conmunltles. 

3.  Strengthen  existing  programs  which  Integrate  disadvantaged  students 
In  regular  vocational  classes.    Rather  than  setting  up  special  programs 
that  are  only  offered  for  disadvantaged  persons  In  depressed  conmunltles, 
It  would  be  more  productive  to  strengthen  existing  vocational  education 
offerings  in  which  disadvantaged  persons  can  be  enrolled.  Addit1t)nal 
services  can  be  provided  through  regular  training  progra'his  to  help  the 
disadvantaged,  including  the  use  of  instructional  aides,  guidance 
services  and  tutoring  in  bask  skill  areas. 

4.  Target  out-of-school  youth  and  adults.    Special  outreach  efforts 
are  needed  In  depressed  communities  to  locate  out-of-9chool  youth  and 
unemployed  and  underemployed  adults  who  could  benefit  from  vocational 
training.    These  persons  may  need  extra  assistance  and  services  such  as 
work  assessment,  counseling,  child  care  and  health  care.    All  agencies 
that  provide  human  services  can  work  together  to  help  these  persons  to 
become  employable. 

5.  Develop  additional  work  site  training  stations.    Through  colla- 
boration by  educators,  employers  and  labor  leaders,  more  training  should 
take  place  at  work  sites.    This  can  be  provided  through  secondary  and 
posts econdary  cooperative  education  programs,  apprenticeship  programs  and 
on-the-job  training  for  adults.   This  strategy  is  especially  important 

in  depressed  rural  connunities,  where  there  may  not  be  enough  available 
.   positions  in  any  one  vocational  field  to  justify  an  entire  class. 
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6.    Improve  vocational  education  staff.   Efforts  are  needed  to  Improve 
the  capabilities  of  vocational  Instructional  and  counselling  staffs  In 
depressed  conmunltles.  They  need  to  l«am  how  to  deal  with  learning 
problems  encountered  by  some  disadvantaged  students,  as  well  as  psycho-  , 
logical  strategies  to  movlvate  students  to  attend  class  and  to  succeed. 
Efforts  also  should  be  made  In  many  coranunltles  to  recruit  and  train  minority 
Instructors. 
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Adult  Ewplornent  Services 

Much  of  the  concern  over  unemployment  In  recent  years  has  focused  on  the 
problems  of  youth.    But  a  careful  analysis  of  unemployment  statistics  for 
1980  rcvetls  a  serious  new  unemployment  crisis  for  adults.    The  unemployment 
rate  for  adult  nen  rose  by  a  much  greater  percentage  than  did  the  unemploy- 
nent  rates  for  women  and  teenagers, 'i^rom  4.4 'percent  to  6.3  percent. 
Autoflioblle  and  construction  layoffs  accounted  for  nearly  two-fifths  of 
the  decline  in  employment  from  February  to  June  1980,  according  to 
information  from  the  Department  of  Labor. 

At  the  same  time,  the  duration  of  unemployment  lengthened  significantly. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  1979,  only  8.5  percent  of  the  unemployed  had  been 
without  Jobs  for  27  weeks  or  more.'^y  the  last  quarter  of  1980,  this 
figure  had  grown  to  14  percent.    The  Implication  is  that  a  larger  pro- 
portion of  unemployed  workers  were  unaccustomed  to  moving  Into  new  areas 
of  work.    Unlifce  unskilled  workers,  persons  who  have  done  skilled  work 
for  a  considerable  period^ of  time  In  specific  occupational  areas  do  not 
nove  easily  to  new  Jobs. 

This  rise  In  adult  unemployment  Is  directly  related  to  recent  changes 
In  energy  and  capital  markets.    Some  of  the  Industries  experiencing 
Intense  change  are  large  and  highly  visible  regional  employirs.    There  is 
no  easy  way  to  absorb  the  closing  of  a  'teel  plant  or  an  automobile 
factory  that  happens  to  be  the  sole  employer  In  the  locality. 
^      The  changing  composition  of  the  labor  force  must  also  be  considered. 
During  the  next  decade,  the  generation  entering  the  work  force  will  be 
considerably  smaller  than  the  group  which  began  work  In  the  1960's  and 
1970's.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  projects  that  labor  force  grqwth 
will  average  only  1.3  percent  per  year  during  the  1980*s.   The  work  force 
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of  the  coming  decade  will  rely  wre  heavily  on  older  workers.    In  the 
pist»  shifts  In  the  demand  for  labor  by  region.  Industry  and  occupation 
have  been  net  by  young  workers  who  are  just  beginning  their  careers. 
Flms  are  traditionally  less  Interested  In  absorbing  the  costs  of  training 
older  workers  for  new  careers. 

Many  of  the  problems  created  by  an  older  workforce  and  rapidly 
changing  workplace  demands  can  be  addressed  through  vocational  education 
programs. 

In  Its  reconnendatlons  concerning  reauthorization  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act,  the  American  Vocational  Association  Is  calling  for  a 
legislative  provision  establishing  a  new  Adult  Employment  Training 
Service.   Through  this  service,  vocational  education  would  give  priority 
emphasis  to  the  needs* of  displaced  workers  and  unemployed  adults  and 
ifork^rs  lQ  Industrles^experlendng  revltallzatlon  or  technological  change 
and  workers  In  defense-related  Industries. 

Thifi  service  could  provide  short-term  upgrading,  updating  and 
retraining: to  adults  and  customized  training  for  new  and  expand1)ig 
industries,  for  hard-to-fill  community  Jobs  and  for  established  employers 
who  neqd  assistance  In  helping  their  workers  cope  with  changing  technology 
and  work  requirements. 

sLch  a  service  can  help  the  labor  force  be  more  productive  and  can 
>  serveJto  strengthen  llnka^ges  with  the  private  sector  and  with  other  public 
and  ppvate  training  systems. 
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Training  At-R1sk  Youth 

UnciiployMent  of  d1S4c<«nU9ed  youth  has  emerged  during  the  past 

c^cade  as  one  of  the  nation's  nos't  critical  problems.    In  the  19B0*s 

there  will  be  even  fewer' jobs  for  young  people  who  are  poorly  prepared 

or  who  have  not  completed  high  school.    The  threat  <^  unemployment  also 

faces  students  with  ha?;d1capp1ng  conditions •  who  make  up  12  percent  of 

school oage  Americans.   '  «  . 

Both  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  students  must  have  ixtra  attention 

and  services  to  achieve  success  through  employment-related  education 

and  training.   Stuiients  from  both  groups  need  vocational  training  In 

^  simulated  working  conditions,  Integrated  patterns  of  on-the-job  training 

and  related  classroom  Instruction,  and  special  services  to  help  them 

A 

overcome  problems  and  become  self-sufficient.  ^ 

^Guidance  programs  that^open  up  all  options  to  disadvantaged  students 
are  critical,  and  good  counseling  can  hrlp  minority  students  to  overcome 
stereotypes  and  pursue -many  options  for  moving  up  the  career  ladder.  The 
Bureau  of  labor  Statistics  has  found  that  blacks  and  hispanlcs  are 
underrepresented  In  the  higher  skilled,  technical  and  white-collar 
occupations  and  are  o^errepresented  In  traditional  service  occupations. 
Choice  of  career  fields  Is  one, factor  that  causes  earnings  for  blacks 
and  hispanlcs  to  be  c^slstently  lower  than  that  of^ whites.  Minority 
students  comprise  aboi^t  25  percent  of  vocational- education  enrollment, 
but  they  are  underrepresented  In  selected  vocational  programs  and 
0/errepres.ented  In  others.  , 
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The  earning  p<^wer  of  minority  females  can  be  increased  by  encouraging 
thero  to  enroll  In  nontraditional  vocational  training  programs.  The 
Department  of  Labor  reports  that  women  earn  $63  for  every  $100  earned 
by  men,  a  problem  that  is  compounded  for  minority  women.  Vocational 
education  can  play  an  important  role  in  making  all  women, students  aware 

'  of  their  many  career  options  and  informing  women  about  potential  high 
salaries  in  nontraditional  fields.    Changes  in  American  policy  and 

'    practice  are  needed  that  would  equalize  the  income  of  the  sexes,  including 
greater  pay  fjr  traditional  female  work,  an  increase  of  female  employment 
In  higher  paying  traditionally  male  jobs,  and  expansion  of  women  into 
new  high  technology  and  information  processing  jobs. 

To  increase  vocational  education's  potential  in  serving  at-risk 
youth  and  achieving  equity,  the  following  actions  are  necessary: 

1.  Federal  incentives  are  needed  for  major  reforms  in  vocational 
education  to  spur  more  effective  services  for  at-risk  youth.  Extra 
services  that  are  needed  include  outreach  efforts  to  identify  targeted 
Individuals,  vocational  assessment,  career  planning  and  guidance  services. 
Information  services  on  nontraditional  careers,  supplemental  related 
Instruction  to  help  student<;  to  succeed,  expansion  of  open  entry-open 
exit  orograms,  greater  use  of  the  comrtiunity  as  a  learning  resource, 
expansion  of  the  school  day  ar.d  School  yea'-,  and  programs  to  imcrove  the 
basic  skill  achievement  of  youth. 

2.  Vocational  educators  must  assume  a  more  assertive  role  in 
"rescuing"  youth  who  have  left  school  and  are  unemployed.  \  These  needy 
youth  cannot  only  be  the  purview  of  the  social  service  agencies.  Vocational 
educators  mtjst  assume  responsibility  for  identifying  thesN^w)uth  and 
providing  whatever  services  are  needed  to  train  them  for  employment. 
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Both  secondary  and  postsecondary  institutions  must  take  over  this  important 
function.    Programs  offered  to  these  at-risk  youth  should  include  the 
development  of  job  competencies,  basic  survival  skills  needed  to  obtain 
cajploywent,  awareness  of  how  to  Jcwelop  job  stability  and  enhance  job 
advancement,  and  positive  work  attitudes. 

3.  Federal  policies  and  programs  should  provide  the  resources  and 
Incentives  for  state  education  agencies  to  take  the  leadership  role  in 
serving  at-risk  youth.    State  vocational  education  staff  must  be  prepared 
tQ  respond  to  requests  for  assistance  from  local  education  agencies 
which  are  mounting  new  efforts  to  rescue  iinemployed  youth. 

4.  Additional  support  Is  needed  to  strengthen  the  assistance 
provided  to  students  in  the  transition  from  school  to  work.    It  is  essential 
that  sufficient  resources  be  made  available  to  provide  the  extra  services 
that  will 'enable  disadvantaged  and  handicapped  youth  to  succeed  in 
vocational  education  programs. 
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VK    TOWARD  A  POLICY  AND  LEGISLATIVE  STRUCTURE 

/ 

FOR  THE  EMPLOYMENT-REUTED  EDUCATION  AND  TRAINING  COMPONENT 

Vocational  education  can  play  an  important  role  In  helping  to  achieve  the 
nation's  employroent  and  training  objectives.    In  this  testimony,  we  have  attemp- 
ted to  suggest  what  this  role  can  be  and  how  it  fits  into  the  overall  policy. 

Since  the  reauthorization  of  the  vocational  education  legislation  will  be 
taking  place  within  the  same  time  frame  as  the  reauthorization  of  employment  and 
training  legislation,  we  are  urging  that  the  reauthorization  of  the  vocational 
education  legislation  be  shaped  so  that  it  can  become  the  vocational  education 
initiative  under  the  broader  employment  and  training  program. 

We  believe  that  there  are  real  advantages  in  such  in  approach.    Among  the 
advantages  are  the  following. 

An  Existing  Program 

As  we  have  shown  today,  vocational  education  is  a  decentralized  set  of 
diverse  programs  that  are  delivered  through  both  specialized  and  comprehensive 
institutions  at  the  secondary,  postsecondary  and  adult  level.    It  is  by  far 
the  largest,  most  effective  and  most  efficient  of  the  different  systems  of  em- 
ployment-related education  and  training  programs,  and  the  only  one  in  which 
^states  and  local  governments  make  the  major  investment. 

It  has  the  confidence  and  support  of  local  taxpayers  and  a  60-year  track 
record  of  providing  long-  and  short-term  preparation  for  work  which  is  based 
upon  individual  and  connunity  circumstances.    It  is  an  integral  part  of  com- 
munity economic  development  in  more  than  half  the  states.   And,  by  its  breadth, 
accumulated  know-how  and  integration  into  conmunities,  it  offers  a  way  to  unify 
employment-related  education  and  training  programs  to  eliminate  the  duplication 
and  fragmentation  that  now  exists. 
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Partnership  of  Governments 

Vocational  education  offers^  way  to  restore  a  true  partnership. of  federal, 
^ttte  and  local  governments  in  employment-related  education  and  training.  Fed- 
eral funding  should  go  to  programs  that  local  conwunities  need  and  are  willing 
to  support  with  their  local  and  state  tax  dollars.    The  inmediate  impact  of  an 
unprepared  workforce  is  felt  in  local  conmunities.    Local  vocational  education 
prograns  are  In  the  best  place  and  have  the  best  chance  of  success  in  correcting 
the  mismatch  between  people  and  Jobs.. 

EconocTiic  Development  Linkages 

Vocational  education  Is  an  integral  part  of  economic  development.  It 
can  be  a  major  factor  in  the  economic  growth  and  development  of  our  nation. 
Vocational  education  should  be  tied  into  all  economic  policy  programs  and  all 
operating  iTNXhanisms  for  achieving  our  policy  goals. 

Hainstream  Program 

Minorities,  the  disadvantaged,  displaced  workers  and  other  needy  groups 
should  be  served  within  programs  of  vocational  education.    Segregated  ad  hoc 
programs  are  more  an  act  of  charity  than  a  means  of  developing  dignity  and  the 
cCtHpetw'^Cw  tc  be  self  "^sufficient . 

Purpose  of  Federal  Legislation 

Comprehensive  federal  legislation  for  vocational  education  must  enable  the 
federal  government  to  cooperate  with  the  states  in  improving  and  expanding 
quality  employment-related  education  and  training  that  will  contribute  to  eco- 
nomic stability.    The  legislation  should  encourage  states  to  accept  their  con- 
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stitutlonal  responsibilities  for  such  programs,  and  should  reduce  admini- 
strative fragmentation  and  duplication  by  bringing  all  levels  of  employment- 
related  education  and  training  together  at  the  state  level  under  a  sole 
state  board  of  vocational  education  that  Is  designated  by  state  statute. 


Federal  funds  should  be  directed  toward  the  priorities  of  quality, 
accessibility*  equality  of  opportunity  and  collaboration  with  other  groups. 


QUALITY.    A  major  priority  would  be  to  keep  existing 
vocational  education  programs  current  with  changing 
requirements  of  the  work  setting.  Particular 
emphasis  would  be  given  to  those  new  worker 
competencies  required  as  a  result  of  Industry 
revltallzatlon,  new  Inventions  and  technology, 
and  new  approaches  to  energy  conservation  and 
generation.    Excellence  would  be  stressed  by 
encouraging  local  Initiative,  In  adopting  or 
adapting  the  practices  and  products  that  offer 
potential  for  raising  the  scientific  and  technolo- 
gical literacy  and  productive  capacity  of  vocational 
students.    Reform  will  be  sought  by  encouraging 
more  effective  and  efficient  ways  for  vocational 
education  to  address  appropriate  social  and 
economic  concerns. 

ACCESS.    A  priority  for  the  expenditure  of  federal 
funds  will  be  to  expand  the  long-term  capacity, 
especially  In  depressed  areas*  to  provide  youth  and 
adults  access  to  quality  programs  of  vocational 
education.    (1)  pay  start-up  cost  of  extending  new 
or  existing  programs;  (2)  mount  new  programs  with  a 
particular  emphasis  given  to  high-technology  areas; 
and  (3)  ciose  out  programs  no  longer  needed. 

EQUALITY  OF  OPPORTUNITY.    Providing  Individually 
tailored  special  services  to  enable  certali.  Individuals 
to  participate  In  and  succeed  through  vocational 
education  Is  a  national  priority.    Special  services 
are  needed  to  aid  those  Individuals  who  are  educa- 
tionally* economically  and  physlclally  disadvantaged 
to  successfully  enter,  complete  and  make  the  tran- 
sition Into  a  job.    Overcoming  the  effects  of 
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discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex»  race  and 
geographic  location  also  requires  special  services. 
Such  services  enable  persons  previously  discriminated 
against  the  opportunity  to  choose  and  successfully 
participate  In  the  full  range  of  vocational 
edijcatlon  programs. 

COLLABORATION.   A  priority  for  the  reauthorized 
vocational  education  law  is  to  encourage  collaboration 
of  vocational  educators  with  other  agencies  and 
Institutions  Involved  In  employment- related  ■ 
education  and  training.    Collaborative  efforts 
would  be  aimed  at  extending  resPurces  to  provide 
services  to  additional  persons,  Improving  the 
quality  of  services  rendered,  Improving  outcomes 
and  Increasing  the  Impact  of  vocational  education 
on  selected  national  economic  and  social  concerns. 


Emphasis  on  the  following  six  program  activities  will  be  essential  If 
the  suggested  legislative  Intent  Is  to  be  achieved. 

•  A  basic  state  grant  should  be  to  extend,  expand,  and 
Improve  vocational ^education  programs  In  keeping  with 
changing  work  requirements,  successful  practices  and 
assessed  needs  of  the  populations  served. 

•  Special  assistance  should  go  to  depressed  urban  and 
rural  areas  to  develop,  maintain  ;ind  Improve  their 
long-term  capacity  to  provide  employment  and  work- 
related  education  services  to  youth,  adults  and 
employers  as  a  means  of  bolstering  economic  growth. 

•  There  should  be  provisions  for  providing  extra  services 
as  needed  for  special  populations  In  order  to  Increase 
access  and  Improve  the  probability  of  successful 
program  completion  and  transition  Into  employment. 

•  Federal  legislation  should  provide  a  broad  spectrum 
of  services  for  adults.  Including  short-term  up- 
grading, updating  and  retraining  to  enable  them  to 
adjust  to  changing  work  requirements.    Programs  should 
Include  customized,  In-plant  training  In  changing 

or  new  technologies  and  ^ulck-start,  customized 
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training  for  new  tnd  expanding  Industries  to  train 
workers  for  hard-to-flll  jobs. 

•  Continuation  of  consumer  and  homemaking  education  for 
the  purpose  of  preparing  males  and  females  for  the 
occupation  of  homemaking. 

•  Finally,  federal  legislation  should  Include  an  Invest- 
ment In  the  development  of  new  knowledge  and  of  more 
effective  and  efficient  ways  to  link  vocational 
education  with  national  priorities. 


SUMMARY  , 

Given  the  mandate  o*  policy  and  the  funds  to  follow  through,  vocational 
education  can  be  a  broad  system  that  effectively  addresses  all  of  the 
employment-related  educational  needs  of  our  nation.     It  can  provide  the 
foundation  for  a  true  partnership  of  national,  state  and  local  Interests 
In  providing  the  vocational  and  training  component  for  a  national  employment 
and  training  policy. 

Senator  Quaylk.  Thank  you  very  much.  Let  me  pick  up  where 
you  left  off.  Are  you  suggesting  that  perhaps  we  can  have  some 
consolidation  with  the  vocational  education  programs,  our  training 
programs,  and  our  employment  services  programs?  I  asked  that 
question  of  the  last  panel.  I  pose  the  same  question  to  you  and  ask 
your  response. 

Mr.  BoTTQMS.  I  am  suggesting  that  the  vocational  education  base 
that  exists  in  local  communities  throughout  this  Nation  does  pro- 
vide a  foundation  on  which  one  might  begin  to  build  the  training 
component.  Exactly  how  one  would  begin  to  frame  that  and  locate 
that  in  an  umbrella  piece  of  legislation  of  employment  training,  we 
would  have  to  sort  through.  But  I  have  tried  to  say  in  my  testimo- 
ny we  are  willing  to  take  that  step  in  that  direction  to  work 
through  and  join  in  a  dialog  to  see  if  we  can  figure  out  how  to 
make  that  happen  without  weakening  the  system  that  is  already 
there. 

Senator  Quayl£.  Do  you  think  that  consolidation  would  tend  to 
weaken  the  system  or  strengthen  the  system  of  these  various  pro- 
grams? I  can  give  you  my  opinion.  I  think,  it  might  tend  to 
strengthen  some  of  the  efficiency,  go  at  the  root'  causes  instead  of 
having  them  spread  out.  Right  now  it  is  three  different  very  com- 
prehensive programs  and  agencies.  Consolidation  may  be  helpful, 
particularly  a  consolidation  that'  ultimately  injects  decentraliza- 
tion. • 

,Mr.  Bottoms.  It  is  very  difficult  to  respond  pro  or  con  to  the 
question  just  in  terms  of  generalizations.  I  think,  as  I  stated  earli- 
er,  a  willingness  tb  begin  to  see  how  this  dimension  Vould  be  the 
^  jndation  for  the  broader  training  initiative  that  isVeeded  and 
I^Cw  it  could  be  worked  in  aa  a  part  of  a  broader  piec^of  legisla- 
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tion.  At  this  stage  I  find  it  difficult  to  respond  pro  or  con  to  the 
question  you  are  raising. 

Mr.  Carr.  Senator,  maybe  I  could  address  a  local  situation.  I  am 
Harold  Carr. from  Great  Oaks  Joint  Vocational  School  District, 
southwest  Ohio. 

We  have  a  model  CETA  employment  service  vocational  delivery 
system  in  place.  It  was  developed  primarily  because  of  the  overlap- 
ping services.  What  we  have  there  we  have  combined  into  a  new. 
facility  called  a  center  for  employment  resources,  brought  all  com- 
munity agencies  together,  welfare,  legal  aid,  employment  service, 
CETA.  Under  contract  then  we  handle  all  of  the  CETA  functions 
and  the  employment  and  placement  functions  up  to  the  employ- 
ment service  role.  This  has  been  very  effective.  We  have  people 
now  who  are  seeking  it  out  and  not  being  identified  through  the 
CETA  process  but  are  seeking  the  service  on  their  own.  It  has  been 
very  effective.  It  is  truly  an  effective  model  of  combined  services. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  feel  that  the  lack  of  the  skilled  person- 
nel that  we  have  in  this  country  is  a  lack  of  education?  Is  it  a  lack 
of  training?  Where  would  you  draw  the  line?  The  industrial  capac- 
ity, whether  it  is  military  or  nonmllitary,  is  faltering  in  the  produc- 
tivity aspect  because  of  the  shortage  that  we  apparently  have  in 
skilled  personnel.  I  am  trying  to  find  out  where  some  of  the  respon- 
sibility ought  to  fall,  if  you  have  any  thoughts  on  that. 

Mr.  Bottoms.  Senator,  just  let  me  make  a  comparison.  West 
Germany  has  one  out  of  every  two  17-  and  18-year-old  youth  en- 
rolled in  joint  voc-ed  apprenticeship  kinds  of  programs.  In  this 
Nation  we  ave  one  out  of  every  four  17-  and  18-year-old  youth 
enrolled  in  occupational  specific  vocational  education.  The  USSR 
claims  to  have  close  to  90  percent  of  their  secondary  youth  enrolled 
in  8  to  10  hours  of  vocational  instruction  each  week. 

I  suggest  that,  when  you  have  a  major  city  that  turns  away 
15,000  youth  a  year,  we  may  have  not  fully  provided  the  means  to 
develop  the  capacity  of  youth  of  that  middle  range  of  skilled  jobs 
that  we  have  in  this  Nation. 

Senator  Quayle.  How  would  you  suggest,  with  the  exception  of 
money— and  I  know  money  is  the  blood  line— suggest  to  get  the 
attention  of  the  constituency  that  we  really  do  have  this  problem? 
And  perhaps  vocational  education,  technical  education  is  a  prefer- 
able route  to  take  for  some  of  our  young  people  rather  than  the 
apparent  peer  pressure  there  is  just  to  get  that  standard  4-year 
college  degree.  Is  there  any  way  we  could  pursue  this?  I  tend  to 
agree  with  you  that  we  really  nave  an  educational  problem  here. 
In  our  educational  system  tocfay  the  attitude  is:  you  have  got  to  go 
on  to  college.  We  have  a  surplus  of  Ph.  D.'s.  We  have  a  surplus  of 
the  so-called  educated  in  the  area  of  liberal  arts;  but  we  have  a 
tremendous  shortfall  of  people  in  the  skilled  areas.  I  wonder  if  you 
might  have  any  comments  on  that. 

Mr.  Bottoms.  I  would  have  a  number  of  comments.  I  am  not  sure 
that  they  will— one  of  the  things  I  was  suggesting.  Senator,  that  a 
Federal  initiative  might  well  be,  and  it  is  not  in  terms  of  large 
amounts  of  resources,  but  as  a  dimension  to  education  program, 
some  Federal  initiative  that  focuses  on  keeping  this  program  of 
quality.  I  suggested  that  this  is  a  field  that  we  need  badly  to 
upgrade  the  scientific  and  technical  literacy  basis  of  a  lot  of  our 
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programs,  both  at  the  secondary  and  postsecondary  levi  1.  It  is  an 
area  where  we  need  to  move  into  some  of  the  new  nigh  technology  ' 
areas  that  will  not  be  provided  by  the  private  sector  because  of 
their  high  costs  and  the  capital  investment  in  equipment.  They  are 
just  not  going  to  turn  it  over  and  let  it  be  used  for  training 
purposes. 

It  seems  to  me  that,  once  you  state  as  a— to  encourage  State  and 
local  communities  to  give  a  quality  emphasis  to  this  dimension, 

,  then  you  create  an  importance  that  makes  this  much  more  impor- 
tant to  focus  at  the  local  level.  But  I  would  that  the  specialized  vo- 

!  tech  school,  be  it  secondary  or  postsecondary  or  a  component  of  a 
community  college,  is  not  the  institution  or  program  suffering  from 
enrollment.  Their  enrollment  in  most  instances  has  continued  to  go 

^up  while  secondary  and  intermediate-age  enrollment  has  in  fact 
gone  down. 

One  emphasis  I  would  encourage  would  be  one  on  the  quality 
element,  to  keep  the  program  viewed  as  mainstream  and  serving 
folks  from  all  socioeconomic  levels  who  have  that  as  a  goal. 

Senator  Quayle.  What  about  the  quality  element  of  a  student 
that  is  entering  vocational  education?  Is  that  improving,  staying 
about  the  same?  Where  do  you  stand  today? 

Mr.  Bottoms.  Senator,  I  will  answer  it  this  way.  Then  these  two 
folks  from  the  firing  line  can  tell  you  what  it  is  really  like.  I  will 
tell  you  the  answer  I  like  to  give  in  Washington. 

Eight  or  ten  percent  of  the  students  that  would  be  enrolled  in 
secondary  voc-ed  will  be  ih  the  upper  25  percent  of  your  senior 
class.  Thirty-five  percent  would  be  from  the  lower  25  percent  of  the 
class.  About  30  percent  of  the  students  we  have  in  secondary  voca- 
tional education  come  to  us  with  very  limited  basic  skills.  We  have 
not  had-— if  we  could  have  gotten  some  of  those  youth  dollars  to  use 
to  expand  the  school  day  and  teach  basic  skills  in  relationship  to 
the  occupational  areas,  we  could  have  raised  some  individuals' 
'  productive  capacity  in  the  workplace. 

The  other  groups  of  students  come  from  the  other  two  levels,  the 
middle  level.  So,  that  is  kind  of  the  breakdown  of  students  at  the 
secondary  level.  It  would  vary  somewhat  at  the  postsecondary,  with 
it  being  more  even  across  the  different  levels. 

We  found  that,  if  you  could  increase  the  amount  of  time  we 
devote  to  those  in  the  lower  25  percent,  we  can  increase  placement 
rate  in  the  field  and  reduce  the  unemployment  rate.  You  never 
match  what  you  do  for  the  upper  25. 

Senator  Quayle.  When  you  talk  about  limited  basic  skills,  what 
are  you  specifically  referring  to? 

Mr.  Bottoms.  I  mean  that  they  come  and  they  cannot  read  an 
automotive  manuel. 

Senator  Quayle.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic. 

Mr.  Bottoms.  And  they  cannot  calculate  fractions  in  the  ma- 
chine shop.  They  lack  an  understanding  of  the  basic  principles  of 
physics  that  may  have  to  be  applied  in  a  particular  field. 

It  takes  more  time  to  teach  those  additional  skills.  The  only  way 
I  know  to  get  at  that  is  to  stretch  time.  Sometimes  we  would  be 
better  off  to  keep  these  institutions  open  for  some  students  12 


months  of  the  year  so  we  in  fact  can.  There  is  a  whole  history  of 
evidence  that  the  12-month  school  year,  particularly  for  this  group 
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of  students,  produces  great  achievement  in  helping  them  overcome 
some  of  those  basic  literacy  skills  that  are  critical  to  an  occupation- 
al area.  But,  sometimes  to  motivate  many  of  these  youth,  they  have 
to  see  a  connection  between  those  skills  and  an  occupational  goaL 
That  literally  means  either  a  different  staffing  approach  or  a  com- 
plete  revamping  of  the  secondary  curriculum  in  some  ways. 

Senator  Quayle.  Yes,  it  looks  like  there  would  be  two  ap- 
proaches. You  could  expand  the  time,  which  would  give  more  time 
to  basic  skills.  Or  you  could  revamp  the  curriculums  to  focus  on 
and  emphasize  basic  skills  such  as  readijug.  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  criticisms  that  is  fairly  universal  of  some  of  our  public  educa- 
tion systems,  that  it  has  not  focused  on  this,  that  it  has  gotten 
away  from  it.  It  has  a  definite  impact  on  the  productivity  of  this 
country.  You  have  just  underscored  that.^ 

Mr.  Fields.  I  see  students  coming  to  me  a  little  bit  more  career 
directed  than  they  used  to  be.  In  all  honesty,  I  sometimes  believe 
our  secondary-level  students  of  17  and  18  are  more  realistic  about 
what  this  world  is  going  to  expect  from  them  than  either  their 
parents  or  their  teachers.  They  do  come  to  us  with  a  basic  skill 
absence.  They  do  come  to  us  unmotivated.  Maybe  nobody  has  ever 
said:  ultimately,  young  men  and  young  women,  you  will  have  to 
work  in  this  world;  you  will  have  to  earn  a  living  in  this  world;  you 
will  have  to  know  how  to  read  and  write  and  compute  to  do  that.  I 
do  not  think  we  tell  them  about  the  inevitability  of  productive 
work  very  often.  They  wait  until  they  are  16  or  17  and  reality  hits 
them  in  the  face.  Then  they  will  sit  there,  and  they  will  learn  the 
math  necessary;  however,  we  steal  time  to  teach  it.  We  steal  it 
from  the  time  we  should  be  preparing  them  with  the  technical 
skills  that  would  allow  them  to  advance  much  faster  in  productive 
employment. 

We  have  good  studants.  We  have  students  that  attend.  We  have 
successes  and  we  have  failures.  We  spend  all  of  our  time  in  voca- 
tional education  preparing  people  for  productive  employment  and 
telling  them  that  it  is  good  to  work.  People  have  every  right  to  be 
dignified  in  any  job  that  they  have.  I  know  of  no  other  segment  of 
public  education  that  does  it.  I  think  it  is  important  both  for  the 
human  development  of  those  individuals,  the  economic  resources  of 
this  Nation,  and  ultimately  whether  we  live  or  die  in  this  world 
economy. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  find  that  you  have  to  spend  more  time 
row  on  redoing  or  reteaching  some  of  the  basic  skills  such  as 
mathematics,  sUch  as  reading,  such  as  things  that  they  should  have 
absorbed  during  their  education,  at  17  or  18  or  whatever  age  they 
go  into  voc-ed? 

Mr.  Fields.  Yes,  but  we  have  also  found  that,  when  we  relate 
that  necessity  to  an  area  of  vocational  education  that  they  are 
inte  ested  in,  that  their  progress  rate  is  much  more  rapid  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  When  we  give  them  a  reason,  th^y  learn. 
Very  few  of  them  are  not  capable  of  learning. 

Mr.  Bottoms.  Senator,  there  is  another  answer  to  that  question 
also  When  I  finished  high  school  25  years  ago  in  my  home  State  30 
percent  of  the  jobs  were  unskilled.  We  did  not  have  many  of  those 
students  in  the  voc-ed  program  then  because  there  were  plenty  of 
jobs  for  folks  with  strong  backs.  The  last  time  I  looked,  the  number 


of  unskilled  jobs  was  below  8  percent  in  my  home  State.  We  really 
are  reaching  for  a  group  of  students  that  we  have  never  served  in 
public  education.  It  used  to  be  there  were  jobs  to  chop  the  cotton 
and  pull  the  peanuts  and  other  kinds  of  things  that  did  not  require 
much  education.  The  requirements  of  the  workplace  keep  shifting. 
It  is  not  that  it  has  gotten  worse.  It  is  simply  that  we  are  reaching 
down  to  bring  up  a  group  of  individuals  that  up  to  this  point  we  did 
not  address. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  thank  you  all  very  much.  As  you  have  known 
V      in  the  past,  I  have  always  been  a  very  strong  supporter  of  vocation- 
\    al  education. 
\    Mr.  Bottoms.  We  appreciate  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  will  continue  to  be.  Good  luck.  Thank  you  for 
v^^prking  with  us.  Thanks  for  making  the  trip. 

Next  is  a  panel:  Lynda  Hart,  William  Johnson,  Michael  Cunning- 
han\^  and  Timothy  Grippen. 

STATt^IENT  OF  WII.IJAM  A.  JOHNSON,  JR.!  CHAIRMAN,  NEW 
YORK,  STATE  EMPLOYiMENT  AND  TRAINING  COUNCIL,  AC- 
COMPANIED  by  MICHAEL  CUNNINGHAM,  SETC  STAFF  DIREC- 
TOR, ANT)  TIMOTHY  GRIPPEN,  SETC  PROGRAM  ANALYST 

Mr.  JoHNSt^.  Thank  you.  Senator.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  Ms. 
Hart  for  allowing  me  to  go  first  so  I  could  catch  a  plane. 

I  am  William  i^ohnson,  chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Council.  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  affording 
us  this  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  subcommittee  today  concern- 
ing employment  an^  training  policy  issues.  Accompanying  me  are 
Mr.  Michael  Cunningham,  SETC  staff  director,  and  Mr.  Timothy 
Grippen,  SETC  program  analyst  and  former  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  CETA  Administrators. 

The  New  York  State  Employment  and  Training  Council  was 
establi.shed  pur.Miant  to  the  mandates  of  the  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  and  is  primarily  responsible  for  provid- 
ing our  Governor,  Hugh  L.  Carey,  with  broad-based  input  regard- 
ing the  extent  to  which  the  employment  and  training  delivery 
system  is  meeting  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  State.  We 
also  seek  to  increase  coordination  within  the  complex  netw6rk  of 
employment  and  training  providers.  As  an  outgrowth  of  our  experi- 
ence in  the  employn:)^ht  and  training  arena  and  of  our  concern 
about  the  future  direction  of  Federal  employment  and  training 
policy,  we  share  the  subcommittee's  desire  to  insure  that  appropri- 
ate legislation  action  is  taken  in  response  to  the  expiration  of  the 
CETA  authori^tion. 

To  provide  a  framework  for  examination  of  employment  and 
training  policy,  the  subcommittee  has  set  forth  a  broad  range  of 
issues  it  wishes  to  examine.  We  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
subcommittee  for  their  forthrightness  in  providing  this  forum  for 
consideration  of  these  critical  issues.  We  are  cognizant  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  entities  will  be  required  to  improve  the  * 
employment  and  training  system  to  insure  that  it  is  simultaneous- 
ly cost-effective  and  responsive  to  human  needs.  We  do  not  believe 
these  goals  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  we  pledge  ourselves  to 
./work  with  you  in  this  endeavor. 
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In  the  interest  of  time,  we  will  focus  on  selected  issues.  Our 
written  testimony  addresses  each  issue  raised  by  this  panel. 

To  perceive  properly  the  objectives  of  employment  and  training 
policy,  these  objectives  must  first  be  clearly  distinguished  from 
another  set  of  closely  related  objectives:  those  of  the  educational 
system.  These  skills  can  be  grouped  under  three  categories.  One  is 
adaptive  skills,  including  the  work  ethic  and  responsibility  for 
one  s  action.  Next  is  fundamental  skills  such  as  reading  compre- 
hension skills  and  numerical  computation  skills.  Finally  is  specific 
occupational  content  skills,  which  provides  students  with  skills 
necessary  for  particular  jobs. 

The  objectives  appropriate  to  an  employment  and  training  policy 
complement  those  discussed  above  but  are  distinct  in  purpose  from 
them.  Thus,  the  ultimate  objective  of  any  employment  and  training 
policy  is  to  provide  a  labor  exchange  mechanism  that  identifies 
appropriate  jobs  for  individuals  seeking  employnxent  and  provides 
prospective  employers  with  qualified  candidates. 

The  other  necessary  objective  of  an  employment  and  training 
policy  should  be  to  provide  a  variety  of  essential  remedial  services 
in  order  to  alleviate  job-related  inequities  as  they  occur  in  the 
labor  market.  Clearly,  if  an  employment  and  training  policy  is  to 
fulfill  successfully  its  primary  purpose,  it  must  deal  with  these 
inequities  as  they  affect  the  labor  exchange  process.  Moreover,  to 
the  extent  that  employment  and  training  policy  achieves  these 
ends,  it  will  also  fulfill  the  objective  of  rectifying  unacceptable 
levels  of  employment  on  a  national  basis,  in  particular  geographic 
areas,  and  among  specific  population  segments. 

However,  the  onus  for  the  resolution  of  the  myriad  related  prob- 
lems should  not  fall  solely  on  the  employment  and  training  system 
but  should  be  borne  by  all  those  involved— the  private  sector,  labor, 
government,  and  education— because  the  decisions  and  activities  of 
each  of  these  groups  cannot  help  but  affect  the  total  employment 
picture.  Notwithstanding,  the  employment  and  trai..ing  system  can 
and  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  resolution  of  these  problems  due 
to  its  ability  to  coordinate  and  focus  its  resources. 

The  development  of  a  national  employment  and'training  policy  is 
intimately  related  to  the  larger  issue  of  economy  development  and 
recovery  since  true  economic  recovery  and  future  growth  depends 
upon  the  rejuvenation  of  business,  the  preparation  of  adequately 
trained  employees,  and  the  reduction  of  the  dependency  of  able 
citizens  on  public  assistance. 

Next  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  role  of  the  States  and  the 
employment  and  training  councils. 

The  State  role  in  the  employment  and  training  system  has  fos- 
tered greater  coordination  and  promoted  a  high  level  of  innovation. 
Under  the  current  structure.  States  are  provided  with  a  percentage 
of  employment  and  training  resources  through  the  Governors  spe- 
cial grants  to  carry  out  these  functions.  As  yotx  are  aware.  State 
employment  and  training  councils  are  also  funded  by  Governors 
grant  resources  and  are  mandated  to  review  the  adequacy  and 
effectiveness  of  statewide  employment  and  training  services  and  to 
coordinate  the  delivery  of  these  services. 

In  New  York  State,  program  operation  has  been  a  major  feature 
of  the  Governors  grant.  Moreover,  the  New  York  State  Employ- 
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ment  and  Training  Council  is  rapidly  taking  the  lead  in  improving 
statewide  planning  and  coordination  and  providing  extensive  train- 
ing and  technical  assistance  to  employment  and  training  service 
providers  throughout  the  State.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the 
subcommittee  strengthen  these  functions  at  the  State  level. 

In  New  York*  State  we  have  found  that  coordination  not  only 
makes  the  critical  difference  but  is  in  fact  absolutely  essential  for 
optimal  utilization  *  of  dimished  Federal  employment  and  training 
resources.  Moreover,  we  have  learned  that  t\ie  SETC  is  the  ideal 
mechanism  for  this  purpose.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a  body  whose 
membership  is  comprised  of  the  diverse  interests  of  the  employ- 
ment and  training  community  should  have  the  capacity  to  recom- 
mend effective  strategies  for  increasing  coordination  among  these 
interests.  We  believe  there  are  other  important  areas  for  SETC 
leadership  including  these:  provision  of  management  assistance  for 
prime  sponsors,  PIC's  and  community-based  organizations;  estab- 
lishment of  benchmarks,  goals  and  timetables;  comprehensive 
statewide  program  planning  for  economic  development  and  labor 
market  analysis,  particularly  vyhere  municipalities  overlap  natural 
labor  market  regions;  and,  finally,  assessment,  monitoring,  and 
evaluation  of  prQgram  effectiveness.  i   -  - 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  delegating  greater  adminis- 
trative and  decisionmaking  responsibilities  to  States.  If  the  subcom- 
mittee deems  suclwtftion  appropriate,  we  are  fundamentally  con- 
cerned that  specmc  Federal  criteria  are  established  to  insure  serv- 
ice delivery  to'^iwidvantaged  target  groups.  Moreover,  effective 
compliance  and  enforcement  provisions  are  absolutely  necessary. 
Regardless  of  whether  administrative  responsibility  rests  at  the 
Federal  or  State  level,  the  subcommittee  must  make  its 'paramount 
mission  the  assurance  of  strong  legislative  provisions  for  compli- 
ance and  enforcement.  The  employment  and  training  system  can 
no  longer  afford  the  stigma  of  fraud  and  abuse. 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Johnson,  excuse  me.  The  bells  have  rung. 
Thereas  a  vote  oh /the  Senate  floor,  and  I  am  going  to  have  to  leave 
here  in  about  6  mfinutes.  I  know  you  have  a  plar\e  to  catch.  I 
wonder,  if  you  could  summarize  quickly  and  let  me  ask  a  couple  of 
questions.  ,  , 

Mr.  Johnson.  Fine.  I  will  just  touch  on  one  other  point  and  can 

summarize. 

Senator  Quayle.  It  will  all  be  included  in  the  record. 

Mr.  Johnson.  You  have  the  full  statement. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  do  have  the  full  statement. 

Mr  JoHi^soN.  I  tried  in  doing  this  not  to  repeat  anything  others 
had  said.  I  do  waht  to  stress.the  role  of  the  SETC.  As  the  statement 
indicates,  we  feel  that  the  private  sector  role  should  be  strength- 
ened but  that  there  are  considerations  that  need  to  be  taken  into 
account  because  the  startup  effectiveness  of  the  private  sector  ini- 
tiatives program  has  not  been  as  great  as  we  would  like  to  see  it. 

Let  me  just  conclude  in  this  fashion. 

The  members  of  the  New  York  State  Employ inent  and  Training 
Council  believe  that  the  employment  and  training  delivery  system 
has  functioned  well  in  the  pa^t,  serving  the  needs  of  many  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  response  to  dire  economic  conditions.  However, 
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we  also  believe  that  no  system  works  so  well  that  it  cannot  be 
improved.  .  i  i 

Just  as  we  have 'expressed  our  commitment  to  work  with  the  ^ 
subcommittee  to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  employment  and 
training  system,  we  now  ask  the  subcommittee  to  take  steps  to- 
insure  that  the  SETC  has  the  support  and  resources  to  continue 
fulfilling  these  critical  functions. 

We  think,  Senator,'  that  there  is  a  need  for  continued  Federal 
involvement  in  the  employment  and  training  arena,  not  only  in 
terms  of  funding  but  in  terms  of  establishing  broad  policy  man- 
dates. We  think  that  the  role  of  tbe  States  should  be  amplified,  as 
has  been  proposed,  because  of  the  need  for  more  directed  coordina- 
tion and  planning.  We  think  that  the  committee  must  understand 
that  there  are  those  people  who  greatly  desire  to  work  but  who  do 
not  bring  the  skills  into  the.  labor  market. 

CETA  has  a  prominent  role,  and  it  should  be  strengthened.  It 
should  be  more  directed  and  more  'targeted.  It  should  continue. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  will  insert  your  prepared  testimony. 
•  (The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY  OF  WILUAM  A.  JOHNSON 
Cbairman,  NY  State  Employment  and  Training  Council 
Before  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 

Mr.  Chalrtnan,  members  of  the  Senate  Employment  and  Productivity  Sub- 
committee, I  am  William  Johnson,  Chairman  of  the  New  York  State  Employment 
and  Training  Council.  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  affording  me  the  opportunity  to 
testify  before  the  Subcommittee  today  conce'ifning  employment  and  training  policy 
issues.  Accompanying  me  are  Mt.  Michael  Cunningham,  SETC  Staff  Director,  and 
Mr.  Timothy  Grippen,  SETC  Program  Analyst  and  former  president  of  the  New 
York  State  Association  of  CETA  Administrators. 


The  New  York  State  Employment  and  Traiwing  Council  —  or  SETC,  as  it  is 
more  commonly  known  —  was  established  pursuant  to  the  mandates  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA),  and  is  primarily  responsible 
for  providing  our  Governor,  the  Honorable  Hugh  L.  Carey,  with  broad-based  input 
regarding  the  extent  to  which  the  employment  and  training  delivery  system  is 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  citizens  of  New  York  State.  We  a)so  seek  to  increase 
coordination  within  the  complex  network  of  such  employment  and  training  pro- 
viders as  prime  sponsors,  community-based  organizations,  social  service,  economic 
development  and  educational  agencies  and  institutions,  thereby  maximizing  the 
utUization  of  employment  and  training  resources  throughout  the  state.    As  an 
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outgrowth  of  our  experience  in  the  employment  and  training  arena  and  of  our 
concern  about  the  future  direction  of  federal  employment  and  training  policy,  we 
share  the  Subcommittee's  desire  to  ensure  that  appropriate  legislative  action  is 
taken  in  response  to  the  expiration  of  the  CETA  authorization. 

To  provide  a  framework  for  examination  of  employment  and  training  policy, 
the  Subconamitte?has  set  forth  a  broad  range  of  issues  it  wishes  to  examine.  We 
commend  the  Chairman  and  the  Subcommittee  for  their  forthrightness  in  providing 
this  forum  for  consideration  of  these  critical  issues.  We  are  all  aware  that  the 
fiscal  crisis  confronting  this  nation  will  have  a  direct  bearing  on  future  employ- 
ment and  training  policy;  and  we  are  also  aware  of  the  fiscal  constraints  Congress 
has  imposed  on  CETA  as  well  as  other  programs  currently  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  In  light  of  these  factors,  we  are  cognizant  that  the 
combined  efforts  of  many  entities  will  be  required  to  improve  the  employment  and 
training  system  to  ensure  that  it  is  simultaneously  cost-effective  and  responsive  to 
human  needs.  ^We  do-not  believe  these  goals  are  mutually  exclusive,  and  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  work  with  you  m  this  endeavor.  Our  comments  today  will  address  each 
of  the  issues  delineated  by  the  Subcommittee. 

L  APPROPRIATE  OBJECTIVES  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY 

In  order  to  perceive  properly  the  objectives  of  employment  and  training 
policy,  these  objectives  must  first  be  clearly  distinguished  from  another  set  of 
closely-related  objectives:  those  of  the  educational  system.  Otherwise,  neither 
policy  will  be  able  to  provide  its  clients  or  target  groups  with  the  maximum 
possible  benefit.  The  resources  of  the  educational  system  are  intended  to  provide, 
enhance,  and  develop  the  knowledge  and  skills  of  its  students.  These  sklils  can  be 
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grouped  under  three  categories: 


•     adaptive  skills^  which  provide  the  student  with  an  understanding  ahd 


appreciation  of  the  tenets  fundamental  to  the  workings  of  modern 
>         society »  including  the  work  ethic,  the  sense  that  one  hais  responsibility 
tor  one*»  actions  as  they  affect  the  other  members  of  society,  and  other 
values  necessary  for  productive  and  rewarding  interaction  with  society. 

•  iundamental  skills,  which  provide  students  with  the  tools  necessary  to 
understand  their  environment  and  to  deal  with  it  effectively,  such  as 
reading  comprehension  skills  and  numerical  computation  skills. 

•  specific  occupational  content  skills,  which  to  a  certain  extent  act  as  a 
final  step  in  the  education  process  (through  vocational  education  pro- 
grams or  colleges  and  universities)  and  which  provide  students  with  skills 
necessary  for  particular  jobs. 

The  objectives  appropriate  to  an  employment  and  training  policy  complement 
those  discussed  above,  but  are  distinct  in  purpose  from  thum»  Thus,  the  ultimate 
objective  of  any  employment  and  trainmg  policy  is  to  provide  a  labor  exchange 
mechanism  that  identif'^s  appropriate  jobs  for  individuals  seeking  employment  and 
provides  prospective  employers  with  quahfied  candidates.  In  this  sense,  the  role  of 
the  employment  and  training  system  is  to  provide  a  mitigating  influence  to  help 
resolve  the  fluctuating  problems  of  occupational  supply  and  demand.  As  an 
employment  and  training  policy  is  developed  to  address  these  problems,  it  quickly 
becomes  apparent  thcxt  certain  critical  judgements  must  be  made:  Should  indi- 
viduals be  trained  or  re-tramed  when  the  supply  of  labor  is  less  than  the  demand 
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for  labor^  Conversely,  should  support  be  supplied  to  workers  idled  when  the  labor 
supply  exceeds  the  demand?  The  answer  to  these  questions  inevitably  generates 
another  objective  of  an  employment  and  training  policy,  intimately  related  to  the 
primary  objective  of  labor  exchange. 

The  other  necessary  objective  of  an  employment  and  training  policy  should  be 
to  provide  a  variety  of  essential  remedial  services  in  order  to  alleviate  job-related 
Inequities  as  they  occur  in  the  labor  market.  Fox  example,  many  individuals  have 
not  fared  well  in  the  educational  system  for  any  number  of  reasons,  and  thus  have 
cot  received  adequate  preparation  for  competition  in  the  labor  mafket..  Their 
needs  must  be  addressed  by  an  employment  and  training  policy.  For  the  most  part, 
the  system  prefers  to  respond  to  these  needs  by  offering  special  skills  training  not 
'provided  by  the  educational  system,  thereby  extending  the  spectrum  of  such 
services  available  to  eligible  clients.  However,  all  too  often,  employment  and 
training  resources  must  be  utilized  to  cither  provide  or  improve  adaptive  and/or 
fundamental  skills.  The  employment  and  training  system  is  also  called  upon  to 
meet  the  needs  of  persons  who  are  not  adequately  prepared  to  enter  the  labor 
market  because  their  education  has  not  adequately  taken  into  account  the  realities 
of  existing  labor  market  conditions  and  demands. 

A  wider  pcrspeciive  reveals  a  broaa  range  of  additional  employment  problems 
in  need  of  remediation.  For  example,  the  older  urban  and  rural  areas  of  this 
country  are  characterized  by  chronic  uneasployment.  In  many  cases,  differing 
taxation  and  other  economic  policies  have  had  a  dramatic  impact  on  employment  — 
by  causing  the  migration  of  industries  from  snowbelt  to  the  sunbelt,  or  out  of  the 
country  altogeth*»r.  And  it  must  be  emphasized  that  minorities  and  especially 
minority  youfh  suffer   disproportionately   from  the  educational  and  economic 
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Inequities  we  have  discussed. 

Clearly,  if  an  employment  and  training  policy  is  to  fuUiU  successfully  its 
primary  purpose  -  that  of  providing  a  labor  exchange  mechanism  -  It  must  deal 
with  these  Inequities  as  they  affect  the  labor  exchange  process.  Moreover,  to  the 
«tent  that  employment  and  training  policy  achieves  these  ends,  it  ^iU  also  fulfil! 
the  objectiTe  of  rectifying  unacceptable  levels  of  employment  on  a  national  basis, 
in  particular  geographic  areas,  and  among  specific  population  segments. 

However,  the  onus  for  the  resolution  of  the  myriad  related  problems  should 
not  fall  solely  on  th6  employment  and  training  system,  but  .should  be  borne  by  all 
those  involved  -  the  private  sector,  labor,  government,  and  education  -  because 
the  decisions  and  activities  of  each  of  these  groups  cannot  help  but  affect  the  total 
employment  picture.  Notwithstanding,  the  employment  and  training  system  can 
and  will  play  a  major  role  in  the  resolution  of  these  problems  due  to  its  ability  to 
coordinate  and  focus  its  resources. 

The  foregoing  discussion  clearly  indicates  that  the  development  of  a  national 
employment  and  training  policy  is  intimately  related  to  the  larger  issuo  of 
economic  development  and  recovery,  since  true  economic  recovery  and  future 
growth  depends  upon  the  rejuvenation  of  business,  the  preparation  of  adequately 
trained  employees,  and  the  reduction  of  the  dependency  of  able  citizens  on  public 
assistance. 

Program  Objectives 

From  a  programmaticstandpoint,  employment  and  training  policy  should  also 


seek  to  achieve  the  following  objectives: 


•  Coordinj^tion  of  the  planning  and  allocation  of  funding  resources 
available  within  Slates  to  prevent  agency  competition,  to  avoid  dupli- 
cation, to  forestall  jurisdictional  disputes,  and  thereby  maximize  effec* 
tiveness.  Coordination  within  the  educational,  human  services  and 
employment  and  training  community  should  promote  positive  program 
result^  by  combining  basic  skills  training  and  occupational  training  with 
an  emphasis  on  increased  self-sufficiency  for  participants. 

\r 

•  Development  of  comprehensive  and  responsive  program  plans  that 
address  local,  state,  and  national  economic  development  issues. 


•  Provision  of  technical  assistance  and  other  guidance  and  direction  to 
ensure  that  resources  are  effectively  utilized  pursuant  to  state  or  local 
plans  as  well  as  national  priorities. 

•  Provision  of  relevant  data  on  the  effectiveness  of  programs  through  a 
^   simple,  uniform  reporting  system,  so  that  the  accomplishments  of  the 

employment  and  training  system  can  be  documented. 

•  Involvement  of  business  and  industry  in  publrcly-funded  economic  de- 
velopment initiatives  through  cooperative  planning,  training  and  up- 
grading programs,  and  other  approaches,  such  as  the  creation  of  a  job- 
ready  pool  of  potential  employees  with  marketable  skills.^ 

In  summary,  then,  the  objective  of  an  employment  and  training  policy  is  to 
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ptovide  w  optimal  labor  exchange  mechanism  as  weU  as  a  spectrum  of  remedial 
•ervlcct  to  alleviate  job-related  inequities  and  thereby  ameliorate  the  problem  of 
unemployment.  Hence,  it  is  distinct  in  purpose  from,  but  a  complement  to  the 
educational  system.  This  primary  objective  indicates  that  a  national  employment 
and  training  poUcy  is  intimately  related  to  economic  development.  However, 
.  history  teacnes  us  that  a  number  of  concerns'-  e.g.  coordination,  planning, 
technical  assistance,  data  development,  and  private  sector  involvement  -  must  be 
addressed  before  resources  can  be  meaningfully  and  effectively  directed. 

IL  IMPLEMENTATION  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY  OBJECTIVES 

Congress  has  provided  through  the  CETA  legislation  a  variety  of  technique 
"  and  approaches  to  carry  out  employment  and  training  policy  objectives.  These 
approaches  Include: 

•  Education  and  trafnjng  for  participants; 

•  Job  creation  in  the  public  and  private  sectors; 

•  Labor  market  analysis; 

\ 

•  Incentives  to  and  coordination  with  the  private  sector; 

I 

•  Occupational  supply  and  demand  management. 

We  believe  that  all  of  these  strategies  are  essential  to  address  the"  complex 
problems  the  employment  and  training  system  seeks  to  remedy.  This  is  particularly 
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true  in  light  of  the  diversity  of  employment  and  training  needs  and  capabilities  at 
the  local  level.  Thus,  the  appropriate  methods  for  accomplishing  the  objectives  of 
any  employment  and  training  policy  will  depend  on  geographic  locati-^n,  demo- 
graphic characteristics,  and  the  sociological  relationships  within  these  areas  that 
will  affect  decisions  to  use  various  methods.  The  methods  used  to  achieve 
objectives  will  he  determined  by  both  the  availability  of  funds  and  the  particular 
problems  facing  the  unemployed. 

With  regard  to  specific  employment  and  training  strategies,  it  is  apparent 
that  public  service  employment  has  become  an  extremely  controversial  issue. 
However,  we  maintain  that  it  is  still  a  legitimate  tool  for  the  structurally 
unemployed  and  partipularly  in  those  zircas  where  there  is  paucity  of  economic 
development  activity  and  private  sector  employment  options.  Further,  we  believe 
that  experience  has  demonstrated  the  limited  utilization  of  work  experience 
programs.  Such  efforts  are  short-term  and  do  not  result  m  coinmitments  from 
employers  to  hire  particii^ants.  On  the  oth.?r  hand,  OJT  programs  should  be 
expanded  and  improved  by  increasing  the  length  of  tune  permitted  for  this  activity 
^d  providing  additional  incentives  to  employers. 

We  must  emphasize  that  the  diverse  mix  of  strategies  has  not  been 
pf obicDjniai »c  cui^»>^> fiiti.i  rwG  trtairiiiig  .^ot;,:.'..  ...<.^v>|mm»x.  ^.k,^:^^- 

nation  and  insufficient  flexibility  have  been  greater  h'ndrancos  to  program 
effectiveness.  We  thus  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  focus  major  efforts  on 
effectuating  improvements  in  these  areas. 


There  is  an  unquestionable  need  for  targeting  scarce  resources  to  those 
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persons  who  are  most  in  need  of  services.  The  national  labor  market  functions 
quite  well  for  the  majority  of  people  looking  for  work.  However,  there  are  millions 
of  people  who  are  not  in  the  mainstream  and  thus  need  special  governmental 
intervention  strategies  to  assure  their  access  to  job  opportunities.  The  employ- 
ment and  trai.ning  system  has  attempted  to  ensurd  that  access.  Throughout*  the 
evolution  of  CETA,  Congress  has  demonstrated  its  sensitivity  to  the  needs  of 
special  target  groups,  and  thus  the  legislation  reflects  this  concern. 

Current  consideration  of  the  efficacy  of  this  or  ^my  other  approach  to 
targeting  must  be  viewed  within  the  context  of  fiscal  realities.  Although  there  are 
many  proponents  of  an  employment  and  training  system  which  serves  all  segments 
of  the  population,  it  is  quite  apparent  that  at  least  for  thp  immediate  future, 
federal  resources  would  not  be  sufficient  to  support  such  an  endeavor.  Therefore, 
it  is  clear  to  us  that  employment  and  training  services  must  be  targeted  on  those 
groups  which  demonstrate  the  greatest  need  for  assistance. 

While  we  beheve  that  local  service  providers  should  have  maximum  flexibility 
to  meet  the  needs  of  local  target  groups,  the  federal  government  should  piovide 
specific  guidance  as  to  the  intended  use  of  federal  funds,  Cne  approach  would  be 
to  provide  states  and  prime  sponsors  with  a  variety  of  target  group  optiuns  with  the 

»».*«i.l<,»;y««s  tKo*  tKft  ft.>:»l  fl*i*/»^mtnattrtn  r»f  «:nrvirp<  for  <5nprifir  aroiins  sbotlid  h<^ 

based  on  their  representation  within  the  local  population. 

Although  there  may  be  pohtical  risks  attendant  to  such  an  approach  (we  are 
fully  aware  of  the  diminished  attractiveness  of  programs  serving  the  poor),  we 
believe  that  federal  employment  and  training  funds  must  be  targeted  in  light  of 
their  limited  availability.  Only  if  additional  resources  for 'employment  and  training 
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programs  become  aT«Uable  from  other  sources  such  as  private-public  ventures  or 
other  Initiative  would  we  recommend  the  expansion  of  these  services  to  broader 
segments  of  the  society.  ^ 

IV.   RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  AND  INCOME  MA1N> 
TENANCE  POUCY 

Any  meaningful  discussion  of  the  relationship  between  employment  and 
training  and  income  maintenance  policy,  must  first  include  a  critical  distinction 
between  'income  maintenance*  and  *income  trfmsfcr".  "Income  maintenance" 
refers  to  the  provision  of  income  to  recipients  who  dependent  on  assistance  due 
to  the  adverse  consequences  of  cyclical  economic  conditions  or  due  to  more 
fundamental  deficiencies  that  make  these  persons  difficult  to  employ.  'Income 
transfer^"  on  the  other  h^md,  involves  the  removal  of  funds  from  one  source  in 
order  to  produce  revenue^  in  another  area  —  e,g.,  unemployment  insurance,  trade 
adjustment  assistance,  or  social  security.  The  clients  served  by  these  two  different 
kinds  of  programs  are  clearly  facing  different  problems  and  thus  have  different 
needs  to  be  addressed  by  employment  and  training  pohcies.  For  example,  an 
income  maintenance  recipient  obviously  would  need  a  more  comprehensive  range  of 
services  than  a  person  collecting  UI  who  stands  to  be  re-employed  as  soon  as 
business  conditions  improve. 

Although  there  is  an  unmistakable  need  for  these  kinds  of  programs,  there  b 
an  equally  clear  need  for  cognizance  of  the  realistic  constraints  that  exist 
regarding  costs.  Prudence,  even  austerity  should  be  exercised.  In  furtherance  of 
this  goal»  strict  eligibility  criteria  should  be  cstabhshed  and  enforced  m  order  to 
prevent  fraud  and  abuse  and  the  consequent  waste  of  funds. 
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Also  «pp«rent  U  the  need  to  UnK  income  maintenance  and  income  transfer 
programs  to  employment  and  training  policies  and  programs.  The  majority  of  the 
•dependent"  members  of  thb  society  desire  an  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
mainstream  of  our  economic  system.  This  opportunity  has  most  often  been  denied 
fat  a  variety  of  reasons:  lack  of  available  jobs,  lack  of  appropriate  training, 
unacceptable  work  habits  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  or  poor  information  which 
inhibits  appropriate  worker-job  match.  Employment  and  training  policies  must  be 
closely  coordinated  wtih  income  maintenance  policies  to  facilitate  this  transition 
from  dependency  lo  gainful  employment.  We  believe  it  is  appropriate  for  income 
maintenance  policies  to  mandate  participation  of  program  beneficiaries  {with  some 
exceptions)  in  employment  and  training  programs.  To  achieve  economic  indepen- 
dence, these  income  maintenance  recipients  need  to  have  sufficient  training,  skills 
and  work  experience  to  be  competitive  in  the  marketplace.  A  comprehensive 
employment  and  training  policy  must  provide  no  less.  Assessment,  counsohng, 
classroom  training,  work  experience,  on-the-job  training  in  private  industry  and  the 
public  sector,  and  the  associated  supportive  services  must  be  available  for  those 
individuals  who  demonstrate  a  need  for  tWse  services. 

In  order  for  this  hnkagc  to  have  the  maximum  positive  impact,  administrative 

flexibility  should  be  provided.     One  outcome  of  such  flexibihty  has  been  the 

development  of  self-sustaining  employment  and  training  initiatives  serving  income 

maintenance  clients.   We  have  seen  the  Supported  Work  program  as  a  productive 

means  of  achieving  this  linkage.    This  program  offered  up  to  18  months  of  work 

experience  in  a  variety  of  different  areas,  such  as  housing  rehabilitation,  small 

manufacturing  operations,  pubhc  park  management,  and  day  care  operations. 

Revenues  from  the  sale  of  goods  and  services  helped  finance  the  program,  and 

welfare  allowances  were  permitted  to  be  converted  to  wages.   The  extraordinary 
IT  . 
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success  this  program  achieved  with  welfare  mothers  and  drug  abusers  has  !ed  to  the 
Manpower  Demonstration  Research  Corporation  recommendation  that  the  program 
be  expanded  and  closely  linked  with  CETA,  WIN  and  drug  abuse  treatment 
programs. 

This  program^  is  doubly  attractive  in  that  it  lacks  the  ill  effects  of  lost 
revenues  for  thfe  private  sector,  and  jt  provides  clear  incentives  in  the  form  of 
higher  profits.  The  Supported  Work  program  offers  us  a  usoful  and  instructive 
model  lor  i  further  development  of  productive  and  rewarding  coordination  among 
income  maintenance,  income  transfer,  and  employment  and  training  efforts. 

FEDERAL,  STATE  AND  LOCAL  RELATIONSHIPS 

Under  the  current  employment  and  training  systCiii,  each  lev*?!  of  yovjmment 
has  played  an  important  role.  At  the  federal  level,  the  Employment  jnd  Training 
Administration  has  provided  jjohcy  direction  and  has  taught  to  ensure  program 
quality  and  fiscal  integrity.  States  have  assumed  primary  responsibility  in  the 
areas  of  coordination  and  innovation,  and  localities  have  been  respuns.hle  for 
program  administr.it >on. 

The  Reagan  Administration  ha*  inUiCdted  its  dc-sire  to  dccrc**se  the  level  of 
federal  ini,rolvement  in  the  employment  and  training  system  and  to  provide  even 
greater  autonomy  and  flexibility  for  state  and  local  governments.  While  this  goal 
may  have  some  merit,  the  Subcommittee  must  ensure  the  continued  existence  of  an 
appropriate  mechanism  to  implement  fudcral  cmplovment  and  training  policy. 
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The  question  of  reasonabte  balance  between  protection  of  federal  fimds  and 
preservation  of  local  autonomy  strikes  at  the  core  of  CETA*s  past  problems.  To 
date,  monitoring  and  aitditing  have  been  the  most  viable  weapons  in  the  Secretary's 
arsenal  of  deterrents  to  local  fraud  and  abuse  of  federal  CETA  dollars.  The  1978 
CETA  Reautboriztion  attempted  to  address  this  problem  by  adding  adroinistrdtive 
standards;  annual  assessment  and  evaluation;  r^llocation  procedures;  better  defin- 
itions of  fraud  and  abuse;  criminal  penalties;  and  complaints,  investigations  and 
sanctions.  Nonothcless,  we  have  not  seen  a  change  in  the  attitude  of  political 
decision-makers  toward  CETA,  even  though  these  new  provisions  have  not  resulted 
in  any  meaningful  disclojsure  of  fraud  and  abuse  within  the  Employment  and 
Training  Community. 

Congress  approached  the  1978  reauthorization  with  a  clezir  intention  to 
strengthen  admmistrative  proc^'dures  and  to  pursue  and  prosecute  prime  sponsors 
who  abused  federal  CETA  dollars.  Those  revisions  created  additional  ^work  for' 
CETA  program  operators  but  they  have  not  resulted  in  fines,  penalties  or  jail 
sentences.  Most  people  I  know  m  the  employment  and  training  community  wish  that  ^ 
just  once,  a  prime  sponsor's  funds  were  withdrawn  for  noncompliance  of  federal 
rules  and  regulations,  cr  an  alternative  service  deliverer  were  chosen  due  to  failure 
of  a  prime  sponsor  to  meet  pcrfori^pance  criteria.  In  fact,  this  has  not  occurred. 
However,  the  attitude  persists  that  the  CETA  program  is  fraught  with  fraud  and 
abuse  despite  the  overwhelming  evidence  to  the  contrary.  We  do  not  claim  that 
fraud  and  abuse  are  totally  nonexistent,  but  we  mjpytain  that  it  is  no  more,  and 
probably  less,  prevalent  than  in  other  segments  of  the  economy.  Over  the  years  we 
have  devclooed  a  solid  core  of  administrative  officers  who  are  dedicated,  qoxxt 
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m*ttcd,  «ad  deserving  of  i  better  reputation  than  current  attitu<^e»  allow.  The 
CETA  statute  and  regulations  are  in  place  to  protect  federal  dollars.  If  federal 
dollars  are  not  being  protected,  then  it  is  not  the  faukt  of  the  current  local  delivery 


Federal  Objectives  Versus  Local  Autonomy 

Is  there  a  balance  between  achieving  federal  objective*  and  preserving  local 
autonomy?  We  believe  such  a  balance  can  be  achieved^  but  the  crux  oft  the  problem 
is  funding.  If  objectives  are  established  without  providing  adequate  funds,  the 
result  is  frustration.  For  example^  during  the  excision  of  Public  Service 
Employment  (PSE)  Programs  during  1977  and  1978,  Congress  established  percentage 
requirements  for  serving  veterans.  No  onc»  least  of  all  mcnibtys  of  the  black 
community  who  witnessed  the  drafting  of  largo  numbers  wf  young  urban  blacks 
during  the  Viet  Nam  war,  would  objct;t  to  targeting  jobs  (Or  veterans.  However,  all 
geographic  areas  did  not  contribuU  sons  and  daughters  to  the  military  in  equal 
proportion  and  therefore  some  prime  sponsors  cither  underutilized  funds  or 
underserved  veterans  according  to  unreahstic  national  standards,  Underutiliiatiun 
of  funds  meant  that  some  disadvantaged  persons  were  excluded  from  job  opportun- 
ities while  many  program  administrators  were  critici;:cd  for  not  doing  enough  for 
vtftereuis.  Thus,  it  is  clear  that  guidehnti  wust  be  flexible  and  subject  to  IolaI 
conditions.  ' 

The  Role  Of  States  And  State  Employment  And  Training  Councils 

The  state  role  in  the  employment  and  training  system  has  fostered  greater 
coordination  and  promoted  a  high  level  of  innovation.  Under  the  current  structure, 
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States  are  provided  with  a  percentage  of  employment  and  training  resources 
through  the  Governor's  Special  Grants  to  carry  out  these  functions.  As  you  are 
aware,  State  Employment  and  Training  Councils  are  also  funded  by  Governor's 
Grant  resources  and  are  mandated  to  review  the  adequacy  and  effectiveness  of 
statewide  employment  and  training  services  and  to  coordinate  the  delivery  of  these 
services. 

In  New  York  State,  program  operation  has  been  a  major  fciture  of  the 
Governor's  Grant.  Moreover,  the  New  York  State  Employment  and  Training 
Council  IS  rapidly  taking  the  lead  in  improving  statewide  planning  and  coordination 
and  providing  extensive  training  and  technical  assistance  to  employment  and 
training  service  providers  throughout  the  state.  We  strongly  recommend  that  the 
Subcommittee  strengthen  these  functions  at  the  state  level. 

We  also  believe  that  state  involvement  in  program  operation  should  be 
continued  and  expanded  to  provide  greater  statewide  program  development.  For 
example,  as  we  in  New  York  State  and  other  areas  in  the  Northeast  have  shifted 
from  industrial-manufacturing  econf^mies  to  service  economies,  we  have  also 
witnessed  the  growth  of  high  technology  industries  which  cater  to  large  labor 
market  geographical  regions.  Increased  statewide  program  development  capability 
would  facihtate  identification  of  the  skill  training  needs  of  these  emerging 
industries,  and  would  increase  opportunities  for  CETA  ehgible  citizens  throughout 
the  State  to  obtain  necebsary  training  and  quahfications  to  meet  the  neels  of  such 
industries. 

In  New  York  Sfate  we  have  found  that  coordination  not  only  makes  the 
critical  difference  but  is  m  fact  absolutely  essential  for  optimal  utilization  of 
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dimintshed  federal  employment  and  training  resources.  Moreover,  we  have  learned 
that  the  SETC  is  the  ideal  mechanism  for  this  purpose.  It  stands  to  reason  that  a 
body  whose  membership  is  comprised  of  the  diverse  interests  of  the  Employment 
ajod  Training  community  should  have  the  capacity  to  recommend  effective  strate- 
gies for  increasing  coordination  among  these  interests.  We  believe  there  are  other 
important  areas  for  SETC  leadership,  including^ 

•  Provision  of  management  assistance  for  prime  sponsors,  PICs  and  com- 
munity based  organization; 

•  Establishnjent  of  benchmarks,  goals  and  timetables; 

•  Comprehensive  statewide  program  planning  for  economic  development 
and  labor  market  analysis^  particularly  where  municipahtniS  overlap 
natural  labor  market  regions;  • 

•  Assessment,  monitoring  ar.d  evaluation  of  program  effectiveness. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  of  delegatin^^  greater  administrative  and 
decision  making  responsibilities  to  states.  If  the  Subcummittce  deom^  such  action 
appropriate,  we  arc  f^-.danr.cr.tall)  cur.cern^d  that  ap«v-jfiv-  ftruyr*,!  v-riicria  <tre 
established  to  ensure  service  delivery  to  disadvantaged  target  groups.  Moreover, 
effective  compliance  and  enforcement  provisions  2ure  an  absolute  necessity.  Re- 
gardless of  whether  administrative  responsibility  rests  at  the  federal  or  state  level, 
the  Subcomniiittee  must  make  its  paramount  mission  the  assurance  of  strong 
legislative  provisions  for  compliance  and  enforccnent.  The  employment  and 
training  system  can  no  longer  afford  the  stigma  of  fraud  and  abuse. 
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VI.  ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 

The  need  for  greater  private  sector  participation  in  the  employment  and 
training  system  cannot  be  overemphasized.  Eighty  percent  of  the  permanent 
employment  opportunities  in  this  nation  are  located  within  the  private  sector.  This 
revelation  is  not  new.  Congress  has  consistently  demonstrated  its  desire  to 
encourage  the  private  sector  to  assume  its  faur  share  of  the  responsibihty  for 
providing  jobs  to  our  nation's  disadvantaged  citizens;  and  the  employment  and 
training  community  has  sought  to  implement  that  desire. 

During  the  1978  CETA  reauthorization,  Congress  expanded  the  scope  of  the 
legislation  to  include  Title  VII,  the  Private  Sector  Initiative  Program.  This  effort 
was  intended  to  bring  business  and  labor  together  to  form  private  industry  councils 
(PlCs)  to  assist  in  creating  private  sector  jobs  for  the  economically  disadvantaged. 
The  legislation  encouraged  PICs  to  develop  innovative  approaches  and  vested  m 
them  the  responsibility  for  advising  prime  sponsors  of  the  viewpoints  of  priv^e 
enterprise  and  for  translating  to  fellow  members  of  the  business  community  the 
advantages  of  working  closely  with  the  CETA  system.  The  authorization  for  this 
initiative  was  extended  in  1980  and  included  stronger  provisions  to  encourage 
coordination  with  econ:>aiic  development  initiatives  and  to  increase  the  use  of 
retraining  and  upgrading  strategies,  tnercby  creauiig  ujur^  eniry-Ievel  pas.t.  -r.s. 

Thus  we  have  witnessed  the  evolution  of  a  stronger  private  sector  emphasis 
to  increase  the  capacity  of  the  employment  and  training  system  to  provide  its 
clients  with  permanent  unsubsidized  employment.  However,  states  and  prime 
sponsors  are  now  confronted  with  increasing  pressure  to  justify  the  continued 
existence  of  the  employment  and  training  system  by  demonstrating  its  atihty  to 
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obtain  large  numbers  of  private  sector  placements  for  its  participants.  As  we 
contemplate  the  future  direction  of  that  system,  there  is  widespread  sentiment 
that  private  sector  employment  must  be  the  sole  objective.  While  we  endorse  a 
strong  private  sector  emphasis,  there  are  several  caveats  and  recommendations  we 
wish  to  share  with  the  Subcommittee. 

Lessons  From  Existing  Private  Sector  Employment  Efforts 

In  our  view,  Title  VH  of  CETA  has  been  a  significant  and  positive  st(*p  toward 
building  an  essential  partnership  between  the  private  and  public  sectors.  P5IP  and 
the  PICs  h^ve  afforded  the  employment  and  training  community  a  valuable  bridge 
to  the  business  community  and  have  helped  to  identify  businesses  which  are 
committed  to  utihzmg  their  resources  to  address  the  critical  e^nployment  and 
training  needs  of  the  disadvantaged. 

Nevertheless,  a  USDOL  evaluation  of  25  PIC  sites  throughout  the  country 
indicates  that  after  neau-Iy  three  years  of  existence,  PICs  have  demonstrated  only 
limited,  albeit  tangible  success.  More  specific  findings  revealed  that: 

•  Four  sites  surveyed  demonstrated  "high  progress"  in  implementing  the 
Title  vn  mandate; 

•  Nearly  half  of  the  sites  reported  difficulties  m  obtaining  OJT  commit- 
ments or  placing  program  graduates; 

•  Only  one  sit*^  had  succeeded  m  improving  private  sector  attitudes  toward 
federal  employment  and  training  programs. 
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Moreover,  on  a  nationwide  level  PICs  have  only  achieved  38  percent  of  planned 
versus  actual  program  activity. 

By  citmg  this  information,  it  2S  not  our  intention  to  detract  from  the 
tremendous  potential  of  PICs  or  to  indict  the  private  sector.  However,  in 
contemplating  future  private  sector  initiatives,  the  Subcommittee  should  profit 
from  the  lessons  of  the  PIC  experience.  There  are  many  who  would  suggest  that 
the  major  obstacle  to  the  full  acceptance  of  the  PIC  concept  by  the  business 
community  has  been  inadequate  marketing  of  the  program.  However,  if  the 
shortcomings  of  PICs  are  viewed  as  primarily  perceptual,  subsequent  efforts  will 
result  in  the  application  of  simplistic  solutions  to  a  complex  set  of  problems. 

We  bcbeve  that  without  substantial  improvement  in  the  relationship  between 
business  and  the  employment  and  t-a''  ing  systtim,  the  PICs  and  other  private 
sector  efforts  will  continue  to  experience  difficulty  for  three  significant  reasons: 

•  Biases  of  private  employers  against  government  manpower  programs; 

•  Unwillingness  by  the  PICs  and  most  private  sector  employers  to  accept 
disadvantaged  target  groups; 

•  Administrative  problems  such  as  late  startups,  redundancy,  waste  and 
duplication. 

Obviously,  the  economic  ills  which  have  plagued  our  nation  have  inhibited  the 
abihty  of  the  private  sector  to  hire  large  numbers  of  disadvantaged  workers. 
Evidence  clearly  indicates  that  employers  respond  to  traditional  incentives  such  as 
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training  subsidies,  tax  breaks  and  a  supply  of  qualified  workers  when  the  economy 
is  expanding.  However,  if  we  assume  improved  economic  conditions  as  a  result  of 
economic  recovery,  is  it  also  realistic  to  assume  that  increased  private  sector 
employment  of  the  disadvantaged  will  naturally  occur  under  the  present  structure'' 
We  believe  that  modification  Oi  the  existing  structure  wiU  be  necessary  if  we  are 
to  realize  significant  gains  in  this  area. 

Toward  A  Meaningful  Private-Public  Partnership 

First  and  foremost,  the  underlying  principle  of  the  etnploymcnt  and  training 
system  must  be  based  upon  a  full  private-public  partnership.  This  goal  should  not 
be  confined  to  one  discrete  component,  but  should  permeate  all  facets  of  the 
system.  Thus,  we  bebeve  the  employment  and  training  system  would  benefit  frurn 
promotion  of  private  sector  input  regarding  the  utilization  of  all  e.nployment  and 
training  resources,  rather  than  10  percent  of  those  resources  under  the  existing 
CETA  Title  Vn  PIC  effort. 

In  New  York  State,  we  have  already  begun  this  essential  private-public 
partnership.  Under  the  auspices  of  the  St^te  E'nijloyment  and  Training  Council  and 
the  Governor's  office,  we  have  coordinated,  m  conjunction  with  the  PlC's  and  the 
New  York  State  Business  Counc  l,  a  massive  statewide  PSE  transition  effort.  In 
addition,  the  SETC  has  initatcd  a  dialogue  with  PICs  .n  prime  sponsors  and  the 
Balance  of  State,  in  an  effort  to  institutionalize  statewide  coordination  of  PIC 
activities,  as  well  as  training  and  technical  assistance.  Moreover,  at  the  SETC 
Annual  Meeting  to  be  held  on  June  24-26,  the  PICs  will  be  involved  in  a 
collaborative  effort  to  develop  a  New  York  State  Employment  and  Training  Policy. 
Thus,  we  endorse  a  system  where,  at  the  very  least,  the  private  sector  is  a  full 
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partner  in  planning,  coordination  and  policy  development. 

I  would  hkc  to  state  parenthetically  that  our  State  Employment  and  Training 
Policy  will  have  particular  relevance  to  the  national  effort  to  improve  the 
employment  and  training  system  and  will  provide  the  framework  for  our  recom- 
mcndalloas  to  Congress  and  the  Administration.  We  look  forward  to  sharing  the 
New  York  Slate  perspective  with  the  Employment  and  Productivity  Subcommittee 
as  our  efforts  evolve. 

Another  important  benefit  of  a  private-public  partnership  is  the  potential  to 
impj^e  the  labor  exchange  and  facihtate  supply  and  demand  matching.  This  has 
bc^^Karea  of  major  criticism  against  the  CETA  system  and  is  a  natural  avenue 
for  private  sector  participation. 

Although  our  discussion  has  focused  on  expanded  private  sector  involvement 
in  several  key  areas,  we  have  consciously  omitted  discussion  of  funding  mechanisms 
to  stimulate  this  involvement.  We  now  torn  our  attention  to  Ihib  critical  issue. 

Shared  Fiscal  Responsibility 

During  the  past  few  years,  increased  attention  has  been  focused  on  privalc- 
pubhc  ventures  and  other  mechanisms  through  which  private  and  public  fiscal 
resources  would  be  co-mingled  to  provide  employment  and  training  services.  From 
a  philosophical  standpoint,  such  an  approach  has  significant  merit.  Since  the 
private  sector  would  be  the  primary  beneficiary  of  an  improved  employment  and 
training  system  through  an  expanded  pool  of  qualified  workers,  it  stands  to  reason 
that  private  employers  should  incur  some  of  the  cost  of  these  benefits. 
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Private-pubhc  Tenturcs  have  met  with  apparent  success  in  the  economic 
development  arena.  The  Urban  Development  Action  Grant  (UDAG)  is  an  example 
of  utilization  of  federal  funds  as  an  impetus  for  private  investment.  A  similar 
strategy  may  be  appropriate  for  employment  and  training  programs  and  thus 
warrants  further  study  by  the  Subcommittee.  The  creation  of  income-generating 
employment  and  training  projects  might  be  another  possible  incentive  for  private 
investment.  This  has  been  attempted  on  a  limited  scale  and  is  another  area  for 
further  exploration. 

Obviously,  when  such  strategies  are  considered,  the  issues  of  fiscal  integrity 
and  accountability  for  public  funds  become  increasingly  important.  Notwith- 
standing, if  accountability  can  be  preserved,  private-public  ventures  may  be  a 
worthwhile  experiment. 

Wage  subsidies  and  tax  incentives  are  mechanisms  for  directly  and  indirectly 
providing  the  private  sector  with  federal  resources  to  encourage  their  participation 
in  the  employment  and  triining  system.  While  these  approaches  have  not  yielded 
expected  outcomes,  they  stand  in  principle  as  useful  opttons  for  an  effective 
employment  and  training  system.  Thus,  we  recommend  that  the  Subcommittee 
examine  the  shortcomings  of  existing  efforts  and  develop  new  proposals  in  this 
area. 

Preconditions  for  Risktaking 

While  we  view  the  strategics  outlined  above  as  bold  initiatives  which  may 
have  the  potential  for  bringing  about  rapid  and  far  reaching  gains  in  private  sector 
participation  in  the  employment  and  training  system,  we  do  not  support  a  "laissez- 
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falt«%  "fwc  enterprise*,  or  "open  marketplace*  approach  to  achieve  this  end.  We 
believe  the  federal  government  and  the  private  sector  have  definite  roles  and 
rcfponsibilities  to  safeguard  the  utilization  of  federal  resources,  ensure  equality, 
and  provide  services  to  the  most  disadvantaged.  Accordingly,  we  offer  the 
following  conditions  we  believe  must  be  met  by  any  employment  and  training 
•ystem  which  promotes  extensive  co-mingling  of  federal  and  private  funds  or 
permits  utilization  of  federal  resources  by  the  private  sector. 

•  "    If  wage  subsidies  and  tax  incentives  are  offered  to  private  sector 

employers,  the  federal  government  should  set  conditions  regarding 
training,  education  and  the  kind  of  work  experience  offered  by  the 
employer. 

•  In  awarding  federal  contracts  to  private  sector  employers,  the  federal 
government  should  stipulate  that  employment  opportunities  must  be 
provided  to  the  economically  disadvantaged  m  proportion  to  their 
representation  among  the  local  population  of  the  employer. 

Vn.  COORDINATION  OF  DIVERSE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAlNirJG  PROGRAMS 

Employment  and  trammg  prograr^^ave,  over  the  years,  tilized  a  wide 
range  of  approaches,  and  practitioners  have  urged  coordination  whenever  possible. 
Tbiis,  program  linkages  have  been  included  in  many  legislative  mandates.  Notwith- 
standing, adequate  coordination  has  not  yet  been  achieved.  In  the  face  of  long 
term  reduced  federal  fund  availability,  the  issue  of  program  coordination  assumes 
particular  significance,  and  we  view  it  as  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  viable 
mechanisms  for  improving  the  employment  and  training  system. 
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At  present,  there  are  three  major  federal  programs  to  provide  employment 
tod  training  services:  CETA,  WIN  and  the  Job  Service.  In  addition,  the 
govesnment  supplements  state  and  local  elementary,  secondary,  vocational  and 
higher  education  programs;  supports  income  maintenance  programs;  and  offers  tax 
incentives  and  loans  to  businesses  to  create  employment  and  promote  the  hiring  of 
certain  groups.  Efforts  to  end  discrimination,  influence  locational  decisions  of 
firm*,  and  promote  the  overall  health  of  the  economy  also  affect  the  success  of 
employment  and  traming  programs. 

CETA,  WIN  and  Job  Service  each  serve  a  specific  clientele,  ^yithough  there 
is  some  overlap,  demonstration  efforts  towards  consolidation  have  not  resulted  m 
the  adoption  of  this  approach.  However,  to  increase  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
the  employment  amd  training  system  under  current  fiscal  conditions,  it  is  clear  that 
legislative  and  or  administrative  provisions  are  now  necessary  to  eliminate 
duplication  and  to  increase  coordination  among  the  existing  programs.  We 
therefore  recommend  that  the  Subcommittee  devote  further  study  to  the  issue  of 
consolidation  of  programs  c  irrently  administered  by  the  Employment  and  Trdinuig 
Administration.  Further,  we  strongly  suggest  that  the  Subcommittee  should  not 
permit  competition  between  these  programs  to  influence  iti.  d«2cisionb.  R^t'ior,  the 
increased  abihty  of  the  system  to  meet  the  needs  and  demands  of  employment  and 
training  participants,  deliverers,  and  the  business  community  should  be  the  sole 
concern. 

The  need  for  greater  coordination  with  economic  development  efforts  is  self- 
evident.  We  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  adopt  measures  to  increase 
meaningful  linkages  between  employment  and  training  and  economic  development 
resources. 
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Vm.  EFFECTIVENESS  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

Th^  Subcoromittce  has  raised  the  issue  of  the  record  of  CETA  and  whether  it 
has  been  successful  in  achieving  its  objectives.  In  response,  we  summarize  recent 
data  from  tiscal  1930  relevemt  to  programs  in  New  York  State..  In  most  instances, 
the  statistics  on  CETA  in  New  York  parallel  the  national  data.  We  also  provide 
specific  recommendations  based  on  current  national  research  findings. 

Scope  of  Services 

During  fiscal  year  1980,  more  than  $620  million  (including  funds  used  for 
administrative  purposes)  was  expended  through  the  CET^  programs  in  New  York 
State  to  provide  employment,  training  and  supportive  services  to  303,000  residents. 
On  a  statewide  basis,  the  number  of  participants  served  and  dollars  expended  in 
most  of  the  major  program  components  was  within  15  percent  of  the  planned  goals. 

Client  Characteristics 

Fiscal  1980  enrollments  by  client  cliaractcrtstics  show  a  trend  toward 
increasing  concentration  on  the  more  needy  or  disadvantaged  segments  of  the 
population.  This  trend  can  be  traced  to  the  stricter  CETA  eligibihty  requirements 
mandated  under  the  amendments  of  1978.  The  most  striking  change  occurred  in 
regard  to  the  economtcally  disadvantaged. 

Career  Placements  -  Titles  IIBC  &  VTI,  And  YETP  and  YCCIP 

Among  the  major  CETA  programs.  Title  IIBC  was  the  most  successful  with  a 
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placement  rate  of  43  percent  and  a  positive  results  rate  of  67  percent.  The  new 
Title  Vn  Private  Sector  Initiatives  Program  shows  considerable  promise  as  well, 
with  a  41  percent  placement  rate.  Terminecs  from  the  youth  components, 
efpccially  YETP,  tended  to  achieve  successful  program  outcomes,  with  the  positive 
results  rate  (he  more  meaningful  indicator  in  light  of  thr  nutnter  of  options  open  to 
youth. 

\  • 

Placements  From  PSE  Components 

The  pubUc  service  employment  components  yielded  outcome  rates  that  were 
somewhat  disappointing  with  approximately  ZS  percent  placements,  and  less  than 
50  percent  positive  results.  These  figures  are  lower  than  had  been  observed  in 
previous  fiscal  ycars»,  with  the  declines  due,  at  least  in  part,  to  an  increase  m  the 
overall  unemployment  rate  and  to  the  changes  in  client  characteristics  toward 
more  needy  or  disadvantaged  persons  facing  greater  barriers  to  employment. 

Placements  From  Non-C£TA  Programs 

A  comparison  with  placement  rates  in  other  programs  sho^  that  the  Job 
Service  was  fairly  successful  with  31  percent  of  their  new  applicants  and  renewals 
securing  jobs.  £ven  more  successful  at  first  glance,  were  the  Vocational  Education 
programs  where  54  percent  of  the  completers  who  responded  to  the  Vocational 
Education  survey  had  securc^d  employment;  however,  three  out  of  four  of  the 
people  in  their  programs  were  not  members  of  any  minority  group,  and  wore 
probably  at  a  higher  skill  level  before  training. 

\ 
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On  the  othc?  hand,  the  Work  Incentive  Program  fell  far  short  of  the  others 
with  a  placement  rate  of  U  percent.  At  the  same  time,  however,  :75  percent  of 
the  WIN  registrants  were  non-whites  and  100  percent  economically  dUadvantaged. 
This  ^JOpulation  has  numerous  barriers  to  employment,  ^nd  strict  adherence  to 
placements  rates  aloqc  does  not  accurately  reflect  program  performance. 

Earnings  And  Lenyth  Of  Employment 

An  even  more  valid  manner  of  assessing  participant  benefits  from  thcXTETA 
program  is  the  measurement  of  earnings  and  employment  variablos^ovcr  a  period  of 
time  foUowing  termination.  Relevant  evidence  from  previous  studies  in  New  York 
Stat'i  indicates  that  CETA  »s  having  a  significant  impact  on  the  earnings  and  career 
progress  of  terminces.  That  is,  fiscal  year  19^0  tcrminccs  who  entered  employ- 
ment tended  to  have  considerably  higher  A-age  leva's  as  compared  to  ^hcir  prc- 
CETA  employment-  ^ 


Summary 


In  summary,  it  scemi  clcay  th:\t  New  York^i^ine  sponsor  programs,  examined 
on  a  statewide  basis,  are  functioning  effectively  with  the  scattered  exceptions 
noted  in  this  analysis.  In  fiscal  year  1980,  there  was  substantial  success  in 
'developing  and  implem;ntwig  employment  and  training  programs  which  meet  the 
planned  goals  for  expending  allocated  funds  and  serving  appropriate  numbers  of 
participants.  Furthermore,  CETA  programs  in  New  York  have  fulfilled  one  of  the 
major  goals  of  the  1978  amendments,  that  of  serving  the  population  most  in  need  of 
employment  and  training  services.    Despite  the  challenges  created  by  the  new 
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participant  population,  the  programs  have^  in  most  instances,  maintained  a  strongly 
favorable  Impact  on  the  careers  of  terminees»  u  measured  by  such  short-term 
performance  indicators  as  placement  rate  and  positive  results  rate.  Also,  there iis 
indirect  evidence  based  on  surveys  of  earlier  groups*  of  terroinees  that  the  benefits 
to  participant^  persist  over  at  least  moderate  periods  of  time,  with  improved 
earnings  and  employment  rates  observed. 

—  Direct  Economic  Pay  Back  of  CETA  -  The  employment  and  earnings  gams 
documented  in  this  and  similar  research  not  only  represent  significant  impacts  on 
the  lives  of  individual  participants,  they  also  reveal  that  from  a  number  of 
perspectives  society's  investment  in  the  CETA  program  was  more  than  paid  back. 
The  heightened  level  of  employment  led  to  a  reduction  in  welfare  and  other 
transfer  payments^  additional  goods  and  services  produced,  additional  local  and 
federal  taxes  generated  and  a  stimulus  to  the  economy  based  on  the  additional 
income  in  circulation. 

—  Inadequacies  Of  The  New  Macroeconomic  Policies  -  The  current  Adrmnis* 
tratxon  apparently  believes  that  the  supply  side  macroeconomic  policies  that 
constitute  their  "economic  recovery  program"  will  solve  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  nation.  However,  there  is  a  well  supported  view  among  employment 
and  training  experts  and  others  familiar  with  the  disadvantaged  segments  of  the 
society  that  even  if  these  policies  are  successful  in  creating  new  jobs,  and  this 
assumption  is  questionable,  tne  structurally  unemployed  will  not  benefit  nearly  as 
much  as  will  skilled  workers.  Those  who  hold  this  view  argue  convincingly  that 
employment  anft  training  programs  will  still  be  necessary  in  order  to  tram  the 
disadvantaged^for  the  jobs  that  become  available  in  the  private  sector,  as  well  as 
to  provide  ^"^g^  subsidies  for  hirmg  .them  when  job  opportunities  occur,  and 
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possibly,  creation  of  positions  directly  through  some  form  of  public  service 
employment. 

—  Monetary  Efficiency  Of  Employment  And  Training  Approaches  -  It  has  also 
been  argued  that  such  selective  ftmployrocnt  policies,  specifically,  wage  subsidies 
and  PSE  by  themselves  or  in  combination  with  training,  are  preferable  to  general 
macroeconomic  approaches  during  inflationary  periods.  The  reasoning  is  that 
employment  increases  in  the  less  skilled  segments  of  the  labor  force  do  not  produce 
tbe  upward  pressure  on  wages  and  subsequently  prices  that  result  from  tightening 
the  high  skill  segments  of  the  labor  market.  Finally,  there  is  evidence  that  these 
employment  and  training  approaches  are  more  efficient  in  that  they  create  more 
potitionsper  unit  cost  than  general  economic  stimulation. 


Recommendations 


Numerous  research  studies  have  been  performed  to  assess  various  aspects  of 
the  CETA  program.  Thus,  it  should  be  possible  to  draw  some  lessons  for  the  future 
from  the  results  obtained.  From  these  studies,  the  suggestions  that  follow  are 
ba^ed  primarily  upon  research  p/jrformed  by  Randall  P.  Ripley  and  \ssociates  of 
Chio  State  University,  under  contract  writh  the  Employment  and  Training  Adminis- 
tration. These  findings,  and  the  views  of  various  other  experts  in  the  field,  as  well 
as  thff  New  York  State  Employment  and  Training  Council  are  also  oresonted. 

Services  to  i^e  Disadvantaged 

•     We  recommend  that  the  commitment  established  by  the  Congress  during 
the  CETA  Reauthorization  ol  CETA  in  1978  be  pursuod  with  continuing 
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diligence  at  the  national,  state,  and  prime  sponsor  level,  That  commit- 
__.     .   .    ment  was.to  serve  those  people  most  in  need-of  employment  and-training^ 
services,  primarily  the  economically  disadvantaged  members  of  this 
•ociety; 

•  Empirical  evidence  indicates  that  adherence  to  such  a  policy  does  not 
compromise  the  program  performance  levels  achieved  by  prime  sponsors. 

LeTel  Of  Commitment  To  Training  And  Placement 

•  Concentration  on  the  training  and  placement  aspects  of  CETA  is 
advocated  at  both  the  local  and  national  level; 

•  Placement  can  be  fostered  by  actions  1)  by  the  Department  of  Labor  to 

provide  the  methodology  for  developing  more  refined  labor  market  data 

on  training  occupations   Z)   utilization  innovative  job  search  approaches 
O 

such  as  "job  finding  club",  3)  provision  of  technical  assistance  necessary 
to  achieve  expansion  of  on-the-job  training; 

•  Enhanced  effectiveness  of  training  can  be  achieved  through  such 
measures  as  1)  maintenance  of  program-specific  performance  data  to 
guide  fi^nding  decisions,  Z)  improvements  in  pubhc  education  delivery 
systems,  especially  in  the  area  of  basic  skills,  and  3)  provision  of 
remedial  education  to  those  who  have  not  benefited  from  participation  in 
the  traditional  education  system; 

•  Utilization  of  res  arch   findings  on  programmatic  and  organizational 
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  factors  common  to  successful  programs  to  improve  progra^  planning. 

Monitoring  and  Evaluation 

•  An  effective  monitoring  system  recjuires  a  local  manag^ement  infor- 
mation system  that  is  understood  and  utilized  by  monitoring  staff; 

•  Monitoring  should  include  all  programs  and  deliverers  and  should  entail 
both  on-site  visits  and  desk  reviews; 

•  It  is  essential  that  monitoring  reports  be  used  as  a  basis  for  corrective 
action; 

•  At  the  national  level,  DOL  should  continue  to  fund  investigations  of  the 
effectiveness  of  on-gomg  programs  and  tests  of  innovative  program 
approaches; 

•  The  results  of  this  research  should  be  used  m  funding  and  planning 
decisions  at  t^gth  the  national  and  prime  sponsor  levels.  For  example, 
the  findings  of  completed  demonstration  programs  for  welfare  eligibles 
and  recipients  should  serve  as  the  basis  of  any  national  welfare  reform 
initiative. 

t 

Business  and  Organized  Labor  Involvement  In  CETA 

•  CETA  must  work  vigorously  to  tap  the  jobs  controlled  by  business  and 
organized  labor  as  placement  sources  for  CETA  participants. 
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•  The  PICs  must  further  strengthen  the  role  of  the  business  community  in 
such  additional  areas  as  labor  market  studies  and  the  development  of 
training  programs. 


•  Prime  sponsor  staffs,  with  the  assistance  of  DOL,  should  work  with 
unions  on  such  projects  as  CETA  fuzided  apprenticeship  or  pre-appren- 
ticeship  programs. 


IX.  CONCLUSION 

To  conclude  my  testimony,  let  roe  state  on  behalf  of  my  coUeagues  on  the 
New  York  State  Employment  2md  Training  Council  that  we  believe  that  the 
employment  and  training  dehvery  system  has  functioned  well  in  the  past,  serving 
the  needs  of  many  thousands  of  persons  in  response  to  dire  economic  coni,l.itijns. 
However,  we  also  beheve  that  nu  system  works  so  well  that  it  cannot  be  unproved. 
"We  are  cororoitted  to  working  with  Congress  and  all  uther  intorcbted  p^tjes  to 
discover  and  iroplement  worthwhile  strategics  that  will  better  fulfill  the  objectives^ 
of  employment  and  training  pohcy.  We  have  already  discussed  some  of  these  — 


•  a  broad  national  pohcy  that  provides  labor  exchange  mechanisros  and 
remedial  services  to  rectify  unacceptable  levels  of  unemployment; 

•  a  mix  of  available  strategies  that  can  be  responsive  to  local  conditions 
and  national  priorities; 


« 


•      an  assurance  that  those  most  in  need  are  targeted  for  services,  including 


the  promotion  of  self-sufficiency  for  recipients  of  income  maintenance 
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and  income  transfer  payments; 

•  the  institution  of  a  partnership  between  the  private  and  public  sectors, 
with  share  responsibilities  and  shared  resources; 

•  the  gathering  of  data  to  test  program  effectiveness,  and  the  consequent 
implementation  of  successful  designs;  and 

•  the  productive  coordination  of  all  the  principal  players  and  the  vast 
resources  m  the  employment  and  training  community. 

The  issue  of  coordination  is  particularly  germane  to  the  experience  of  the 
New  York  State  Employment  and  Trainins  Council.  This  principle  has  been  our 
watchword,  and  we  have  developed  and  instituted  a  number  of  activities  designed 
to  further  that  end.  For  example: 

•  assessment,  monitoring  and  evaluation  of  programs,  and  the  dissemin- 
ation of  rsults  so  that  they  may  be  utilized  elsewhere. 

•  statewide  planning  that  incorporates  a  broad  range  of  issues  at  all  levels 
of  program  operation. 

•  exchange  of  ideas  among  education,  economic  development,  social 
services  and  other  representatives  of  employment  and  traming  related 
organizations. 

Just  as  we  have  expressed  our  commitment  to  work  with  the  Subcommittee 
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to  improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  employment  and  training  system,  we  nov»  ask 
the  Subcommittee  to  take  steps  to  ensure  that  the  SETC  has  the  support  and 
resources  to  contmue  fulfilling  these  critical  functions. 

We  recognize  the  need  for  fiscal  constraint  in  these  austere  times,  but  we 
also  recognize  that  there  is  still  a  task  that  must  be  accomplished.  In  that  sense, 
the  SETC  and  the  Subcommittee  share  the  same  objective  —  to  see  to  iJ  that  the 
nation's  employment  and  training  needs  are  satisfied  in  a  manner  both  prudent  and 
responsive.  There  must  be  a  mechanism  whereby  the  nation's  most  needy  citizens 
are  integrated  into  the  mainstream  of  work,  productivity,  and  prosperity.  Employ- 
ment and  training  programs  provide  just  such  a  mechanism.  Far  from  being 
wasteful  government  expenditures,  these  programs,  when  properly  directed,  can 
play  a  productive  and  cruci<il  role  in  the  strengthening  of  our  national  economy,  by 
helping  our  most  disadvantaged  fellow  citizens  leave  the  public  assistance  rolls  and 
obtain  rewarding  employment,  as  i^ell  as  by  adding  to  the  supply  of  trained  ^corkers 
ready  to  fill  the  new  jobs  created  by  an  invigorated  economy. 
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Senator  Qi;aylk  Let  me  ask  two  questions.  One,  how  do  we 
insure  and  get  the  continued  support  and  further  expansion  ol 
support  from  the  private  sector?  Two.  with  the  limited  resources 
that  we  have  at  the  Federal  level,  what  should  be  the  main  empha- 
sis on  a  training  and  employment  program?  Those  are  two  very 
tough  issues  that  we  have  got  to  draw  some  lines  on.  I  wonder  it 
you  could  give  us  your  expertise  and  input  on  those  two  issues/- 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  can  speak  to  you  directly  on  that  point.  I  operate 
emplovment  and  training  programs  in  a  local  area.  I  believe  very, 
verv  strongly  in  collaborating  and  cooperating  with  the  private 
sector.  I  think  that  we  have  not  been  generally  too  successful  in 
that  regard.  I  think  that  simple  slogans  and  shibboleths  will  not 
work.  T  think  that  the  private  sector  has  to  understand  its  commit- 
ment, has  to  forgo  some  of  the  reservations  it  has  about  programs 
like  this  and  must  understand  basically  that  people  have  been-I 
am  going  to  say  it  very  candidly— ill-served  by  the  educational 
system  We  must  use  these  programs  to  fill  a  void  which  exists. 

So,  I  think  that  we  must  continue  some  of  the  directions  that 
have  started  but  with  much  more  specific  directions  than  have 
flowed  from  Washington  thus  far. 

On  the  latter  point  you  made,  clearly  I  must  say  to  you  that 
those  people— it  has  been  said  many  times  here  today;  I  can  only 
amplifv  and  repeat  it—those  people  who  need  these  services  should 
be  the'^primarv  beneficiary  of  those  services.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
CETA.  CETA  was  spread  too  thin.  It  was  a  political  program  used 
to  serve  all  kinds  of  irrelevant  ends.  In  the  last  2  years,  since  the 
197^  reauthorization,  there  has  been  much  more  of  an  effort  to 
direct  and  target  these  programs  to  people  who  are  structurally 
and  chronically  .unemployed,  I  think  that/is  where  our  emphasis 
-should  go.  I  think  it  should  be  dramatically  emphasized  at  that 
level  And  that  would  be  the  recommendation  I  would  make  to  this 

committee.  ^  ^  u  4.  4. 

Senator  Quayi.e.  Do  other  panel  memoers  want  to  coiuriuUte  tO 
those  two  questions? 

iMr.  Cunningham.  I  think  that  said  it  all. 

Senator  Quayi.e.  Thank  you  very  much.  The  bells  have  gone  ott 
on  the  second  ones.  If  I  do  not  get  going,  I  am  going  to  be  late. 
Thank  you  very  much 

I  wT)uld  hope  that  >ou  would  continue  to  work  with  us  in  a  very 
close  relationship.  We  are  going  to  be  going  around  the  country 
and  having  hearings.  We  are  just  beginning  this  process  I  know 
you  all  have  been  intimately  involved  in  it.  I  certainly  appreciate 
your  work  and  giving  as  some  firsthand  knowledge  and  some  guid- 
ance because  we  have  some  tough  decisions  to  make.  You  can  see 
through  the  discourse  'that  we  cannot  do  perhaps  as  much  as  vye 
would  like  to  do.  Everybody  would  like  to  do  much  more.  We  are  in 
a  time  of  limitation  of  resources.  We  are  in  a  time  of  defining  what 
the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  is.  We  are  defining  what  the 
obligations  and  the  civic  responsibilities  of  our  private  sector  are. 
You  brought  up  education  They  are  all  interrelated.  They  are  all 
very  fundamental  to  our  society.  It  is  something  that  we  are  going 
to  be  working  with  over  this  next  year  and.  hopefully,  come  up 
with  progressive  legislation  that  will  have  bipartisan  and  universal 
support. 
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I  thank  yoU*very  much.  The  committee  will  be  in  recess  for 
several  minutes. 
[Recess  taken.] 

Senator  Quayle.  The  committee' will  come  to  order.  "  J 
We  will  pick  up  where  we  left  off,  with  Lynda  Hart. 

STATEMENT  OF  LYNDA  HART,  DIRECTOR,  ALABA\MA  OFFICE 
OF  EMPLOYMENT^AND  TRAI]>JING   . 

Ms.  Hart.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  very  much  the  opportuni- 
ty to  bring  an  elementary  point  to  your  attention.  Through  other 
groups  we  will  be  talking  to  you  in  specific  relation  to  your  ques- 
tions. 

 Both— the  ingress  and  the  executive  branch  have  formulated 

pertinent  questions  to  guide  the  discussion  which  must  accompany 
consideration  of  future  direction  of  employment  and  training  ef- 
fort? Basic  to  that  discussion  is  the  philq^fhical  question:  Do  we, 
as  a  nation,^still  hold  to  a  work  ethic?  Ifatl  matters  under  consid- 
eration can  be  examined  against  an  affirmative  response  to  that 
singular  question,  the  rhetoric  of  the  coming  months  will  be  indeed 
productive. 

Most  certainly  that  question,  if  asked  around  the  country,  would 
produce  an  affirmative  response  in  national  unison;  evidence,  how- 
ever, indicates  otherwise.  We  pay  farmers  not  to  farm,  workers  not 
to  work;  we  punish  producers  and  protect  nonproducers.  As  individ- 
uals we  recognize  and  cherish  the  value  of  work;  collectively  we 
have  rejected  it  and  have  done  so  for  several  generations. 

And  then  we  ask  ourselves:  ''Have  employment  and  training 
programs  worked?**  That  is  something  akin  to  asking:  "Does  the 
Congress  work?'*  It  arises  quite  naturally  in.  relation  to  CETA 
because  of  the  billions  of  dollars  and  because  of  the  abuse  associat- 
ed with  delivery  in  isolated  pockfets.  It  arises  more  naturally  be- 
cause the  vast  portion  of  the  funds  go  to  participants  rather  than 
,  operators.  The  question  is  a  valid  one  but  not  if  only  applied -to 
CETA. 

CETA  is  a  catalytic  program  which  evolved  in  an  environment 
a  where  something  obviously  did  not  work  as  well  as  it  should  have. 
Large  groups  of  people  were  droppmg  through  the  cracks  of  estab- 
lished systems  such  as  education,  employment  assistance,  et  cetera. 
Those  systems  had  neither  the  desire  nor  the  ability  to  respond  in 
a  manner  compatible  with  a  rapidly  changing  labor  market.  Large 
groups  continue  tafall  through  the  cracks  of  traditional  inflexib 
systems.  The  desire  and  ability  to  respond  remain  illusive. 
^  Little  can  be  served  by  inter  or  even  intrasystem  squabbling.  It 
must  be  recognized,  however,  that  the  employment  and  training 
arena  must  be  examined  in  its  entirety.  To  simply  remove  CETA  or 
to  change  CETA  will  produce  little  more  than  a  cosmetic  effect. 

If  we'  can  first  establish  certain  philosophical  parameters  to  our 
task,  ^e  can  then  determine  who  does  what  best.  We  must  decide  if 
we  as  a  nation  do  indeed  believe  in  a  work  ethic  and  then  establish 
policy  which  supports  rather  th^n  negates  that  belief.  For  the  most 
>Nv^''^'  employment  and  training  community  has  operated  in  a 
vacuum  with  regard  to  national  policy.  The  CETA  system  in  partic- 
ular has  been  subjected  to  every  special  interest  requirement  which 
has  surfaced.  The  condition  has  not  been  altogether  negative,  how- 
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ever  While  it  is  no  way  to  run  a  railroad,  that  condition  has 
allowed  coordination  and  cooperation  at  the  operational  level  to  a 
greater  extent  than  ever  before.  I  might  add  that  this  is  something 
that  you  cannot  truly  mandate  and  hope  to  achieve  by  mandate 
alone  Out  of  that,  valid  policy  can  evolve,  depending  upon  local 
leadership.^  Should  that  leadership  be  absent,  the  Congress  must 
recognize  that  that,  too,  is  a  choice  of  the  people  at  the  local  leve 

Assuming  a  national  acceptance  and  pursuit  of  a  basic  work 
ethic  the  purpose  of  employment  and  training  efforts  should  be 
simpiy  to  devise  and  provide  viable  alternative  choices  to  those 
human  behaviors  which  mitigate  that  ethic-alternatives  to  unem- 
ployment, to  welfare,  to  crime-all  of  which  drain  this  country  ot 
vital  resources  and  drain  individual  citizens  of  self-respect.  Ihe 
Government  must  be  cognizant,  however,  that  those  are  human 
choices  couched  in  a  myriad  of  social,  psychological  and  economic 
environments  which  vary  equally  as  much  as  the  individuals  them- 
sgIv'gs 

Logically  then,  the  Government  must  define  those  alternatives 
simply  as  opportunities  arid  leave  the  response  to  those  opportuni- 
ties to  the  individuals  for  whom  they  were  provided.  An  adage 
appropriately  illustrative  here  is  one  with  which  we  are  all  famil- 
iar "You  can  take  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can  t  make  him 
drink  "  So  much  depends  on  his  thirst.  That  adage  evolved  from 
human  observation  of  behavior  which  to  this  day  remains  among 
the  most  vital  research  techniques.  Assuming  choices  for  individ- 
uals or  groups  of  individuals  then  produces  just  that:  assumptions. 

Within  the  context  of  a  purpose  which  provides  opportunities  tor 
alternative  choices  related  to  acceptance  and  pursuit  of  a  work 
ethic  the  appropriate  objectives  are  also  rather  simple:  to  place 
persons  who  are  employable  into  jobs  that  already  exist;  to  create 
for  employable  persons  jobs  where  they  do  not  exist;  to  provide 
training  for  persons  who  are  not  employable;  and  to  fully  assess 

hp  made  regarding  the 

inQiviuUaio  Skj  ciit**^  ».  ^,t*...^^*s,.  «    ^  - 

above.  i       i.  u 

I  would  have  to  say  that  probably  that  last  point  relates  to  why 
the  numbers  do  not  look  so  good.  I  think  possibly  the  subcommittee 
is  not  aware  that  prime  sponsors  were  unable  to  do  indepth  assess- 
ment of  people  until  just  this  year  in  the  very  recent  months. 

These  soem  so  simple,  yet  they  are  so  difficult  to  achieve. 

Achievement  cf  ihe  objectives  stated  here  obviously  is  dependent 
upon  reliable  and  valid  information  regarding  both  the  labor 
market  and  the  individuals  participating  in  that  market.  Again,  1 
would  challenge  you  that  that  information  must  be  objective  and 
independent  of  the  agencies  it  serves.  Achievement  is  equally  de- 
pendent  upon  economic  recovery  and  increased  productivity  m  the 
marketplace  and  upon  incentives  to  the  private  sector  in  a  whole 
host  of  arrangements.  But  achievement  truly  hinges  on  an  arrange- 
-  ment  of  the  contingencies  controlling  human  behavior,  that  is  al- 
ternatives that  are  truly  alternatives. 

For  example,  if  we'  warft  to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate, 
which  I  see  as  a  measurement  rather  than  an  objective,  we  cannot 
make  it  profitable  to  be  unemployed.  And  we  must  recognize  and 
understand  that  what  we  consider  profitable  may  be  entirely  ex- 
treme for  vast  segments  of  ovr  population.  If  we  want  a  reduction 
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in  welfare  dependency— again  a  measurement— we  must  target 
training  to  areas  which  produce  ability  in  jobs  with  salaries  which 
are  more  profitable  than  welfare  payments. 

The  Government,  specifically  the  Congress,  can  play  a  vital  role 
by  creating  incentives  and  eliminating  disincentives  to  work,  for 
businesses,  for  industry,  for  employed  persons,  for  unemployed  per- 
sons and  underemployed  persons,  indeed,  for  all  citizens.  And,  of 
course,  the  actions  required  cut  across  issues  beyond  those  specific 
to  this  discussion. 

In  cur  search  for  appropriate  methodology,  we  must  benefit  from 
the  lessons  of  the  nast  two  decades  and  the  millions  of  tax  dollars 
invested  in  those  lessons.  Each  of  the  major  elements  in  the  pres- 
ent system  have  viable  contributions  to  make,  but  each  must  be 
willing  to  give  up  that  which  is  nonproductive  within  their  own 
construction.  Each  of  these  elements,  specifically  the  employment 
security  system,  the  vocational  education  system,  and  I  have  in- 
cluded the  vocational  rehabilitation  system,  must  be  subjected  to 
the  identical  rigorous  examination  as  that  for  the  CETA  system. 
Only  then  can  the  productive  be  extracted  for  future  use  and  the 
counterproductive  eliminated. 

Beyond  self-examination,  the  search  must  focus  also  on  the  users, 
the  private  sector,  and  not  on  our  perceptions  of  that  sector  nor  on 
the  perceptions  of  superficial  groups  representing  that  sector.  We 
are,  in  essence,  developing  a  human  product  whose  talents  and 
abilities  will  be  purchased.  It  is  conceivable  that  the  purchasers 
expectations  can  be  significant  to  product  development. 

The  CETA  system  has  an  outstanding,  at  least  in  Alabama, 
entree  into  the  type  of  market  analysis  required  for  product  devel- 
opment via  its  private  industry  councils.  I  would  urge  the  Congress 
to  §eek  these  out  in  an  advisory  capacity.  I  understand  you  have 
done  so. 

The  success  of  any  system  is  entirely  dependent  upon  the  consist- 
^  ency  of  its  management  and  the  nature  of  its  output.  You  cannot 
rationally  focus  efforts  on  groups  of  people  with  the  most  difficult 
problems  and  expect  successful  outcomes  measured  in  the  same 
terms  that  you  measure  groups  with  the  least  difficult  problems. 
Nor  do  outcomes  require  radically  differing  measures.  That,  howev- 
er, is  precisely  the  irrational  methodology  to  which  the  CETA 
system  has  been  subjected. 

National  targeting,  along  with  inconsistent  funding,  has  contrib- 
uted significantly  to  the  neg^ative  outcomes  of  CETA,  both  in  rela- 
tionship to  the  numbers  and  the  public^s  perception  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  most  important  factor  in  targeting  is  the  reaction  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizenry:  it  just  plain  makes  them  mad.  In 
many  instances  where  the  irrational  characteristics  of  targeting 
are  most  obvious,  it  quite  likely  leads  to  fraudulent  eligibility 
determinations. 

Perhaps  we  should  be  reminded  that  the  original  intent  of  CETA 
was  to  extend  decisionmaking  and  problem-solving  to  the  level  at 
which  the  problems  occur.  If  local  leadership  does  not  respond  to 
that  responsibility  in  the  manner  expected  by  the  taxpayers,  we 
already  have  in  place  a  process  which  addresses  such  transgres- 
sions. With  the  exception  of  the  14-  to  17-year-old  CETA  eligible 
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youth,  all  other  presently  eligible  groups  are  equally  eligible  to 

^^^inally.  I  would  challenge  you  to  examine  the  constraints  to  the 
entire^ employment  and  training  community.  The  CETA  system.  BS 
a  viable  decentralization  thrust,  has  never  actually  been  accom- 
plished The  regulatory  requirements  and  peculiarities  in  appropri- 
ations have  successfully  recategorized  and  functionally  restrained 
it  Yet  whUt  largely  antidotal,  it  has  produced  significant  individu- 
al successe-s.  It  is  a  system  which  is  subjected  to  formative  assess- 
ment and  resultant  modification,  a  condition  which,  if  applied 
across  all  systems,  can  produce  the  fiexibility  and  accountability 
desirable  for  Government  expenditures.  And,  when  measure^ 
against  the  cost  of  alternatives  which  range  from  $lb,UUU  to  ^hZU.UUU 
per  individual,  it  is  a  proud  system.  w  r 

I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to  share  these  thoughts  of 
general  nature  with  the  subcommittee.  Our  State,  its  leadership 
and  its  citizens  stand  ready  to  assist  you  in  any  manner  you  deem 
appropriate  throughout  your  considerable  task  and  deliberations. 

Senator  QuAYi.E.  Thank  you  very  much. 

You  can  be  of  help.  You  can  start  right  now  to  give  us  some 
direction  as  we  go  through  and  reevaluate  CETA.  Where  should  we 
be  focusing  to  improve  the  system?  There  are  obviously  defects. 
You  can  address  that  from  firsthand  experience.  Where  should  we 
be  focusing  our  attention? 

Ms  Hart  For  one  thing,  I  think  you  should  somehow  come  up 
with  regulations  or  deregulations.  I  might  say.  which  allow  us  to 
use  whatever  system  at  the  local  level  does  that  job  best,  and  let 
that  be  a  local  decision.  For  instance,  there  is  an  awful  lot  of 
emphasis  on  using  the  employment  service.  You  asked  a  question 
earlier  today  why  are  the  two  systems  not  combined.  If  the  employ- 
ment service,  for  instance,  is*  the  best  deliverer  of  that  service  in  a 
particular  locality,  then  let  us  use  them.  But,  if  they  are  not.  let  us 
seek  an  alternative,  not  necessarily  ourselves  in  operating. 

You  cannot  determine  how  local  personalities  are  going  to  deal 
with  problems.  Much  of  the  problem  in  education,  for  instance,  m 
Alabama  is  that  your  local  education  agencies  are  autonomous,  bo 
you  can  sit  there  at  the  State  level  and  make  all  kinds  of  rules  and 
regulations,  but  those  people  are  going  by  local  elected  boards;  and 
they  are  not  going  to  listen  to  that  kind  of  thing.  So.  you  must  take 
into  consideration  who  is  the  best  person  or  groups  of  people  at  the 
local  level  to  do  that  kind  of  thing.  If  you  are  talking  about  the 
population  group,  which  population  group  we  should  concentrate 
on  I  do  not  think  you  should  limit  us  there  either.  I  think  we 
certainly  should  have  some  targeting  on  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed But  in  rural  Alabama  a  lot  of  people  who  are  not  consid- 
ered structurally  unemployed  need  CETA  services.  We  are  really  a 
fairly  good  system.  I  guess,  when  you  consider  the  diversity  across 
the  Nation  and  among  localities.  The  system  really  has  produced 
Quite  well  when  you  consider  those  diversities  and  allow  us  to 
inake  those  kinds  of  decisions  which  impact  at  the  local  level. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  think  we  can  consolidate  some  of  these 
programs;  employment  service,  CETA,  vocational  education?  Do 
they  tend  to  overlap  and  duplicate?  If  you  look  at  efficiency,  it 
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seems  to  me  that  we  might  be  able  to  move  toward  some  sort  of 
consolidation. 

Ms.  Hart.  I  would  not  rule  it  out,  but  I  think  you  would  really 
have  to  explore  it.  Of  course,  that  is  what  we  anr  doing  in  many 
groups  that  I  belong  to,  looking  at  how  we  can  do  things  like  that. 

I  think  it  is  essential,  though,  that  someone  in  a  State  or  local- 
ity— for  instance,  I  think  a  Governor  would  be  smart  if  he  followed 
the  same  deployment  system  within  the  State  that  the  Federal 
Government  follows,  the  prime  sponsorship.  I  also  agree  that  it 
should  focus  on  iabor  market  areas  rather  than  to  any  geopolitical 
kind  of  thing.  But  I  think  there  must  be  some  central  focus  of 
leadership.  That  could  be  the  employment  and  training  council.  Or 
it  could  be  a  newly  created  council.  But  it  is  going  to  depend  on 
local  people  and  their  comr  itment  to  that.  * 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Next  we  have  from  New  York,  Mr.  Ron  Gault;  accompanied  by 
Kathryn  Spell  man. 

STATEiMENT  OF  RONALD  T,  GAULT,  COMMISSIONER,  NEW 
YORK  CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,  ACCOMPANIED 
BY  KATHRYN  SPELLMAN 

Mr.  Gault.  My -name  is  Ron  Gault.  I  am  the  Commissioner  of 
the  Department  of  Employment  On  my  left  joining  me  at  the  table 
is  a  senior  staff  member  from  the  Department  of  Employment, 
Assistant  Commissioner  Kathryn  Spellmah. 

I  have  a  prepared  statement.  For  the  sake  of  time,  i  wouldjlike 
to  have  it  entered  into  the  record.  I  will  offer  instead  a  few  brief 
summary  statements  and  points,  and  mak^  myself  available  to 
answer  any  questions  or  address  any  concerns  that  you  would  like 
me  to  address  and  answer. 

Much  of  what  I  have  said  will  be  directed  at  the  notice  of  these 
hearings  which  appeared  on  May  19  in  the  Congressional  Record.  I 
think  the  questions  that  were  raised  in  that  notice  of  hearings  set 
the  stage  for  an  important  set  cf  discussions  in  New  York  City  as 
well  as  throughout  the  rest  of  the  country. 

I  certainly  welcome  and  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  appear 
'  before  you. 

There  are  four  essential  points  t^t  I  want  to  speak  to  and  have 
as  a  part  of  the  written  testimony  entered  into  the  record.  The  first 
'  one  is  that  employment  and  training  resources  should  be  targeted 
to  the  economically  disadvantaged^and  the  low-income  structurally 
unemployed  with  an  aim  to  increase  skill  level  through  our  train- 
ing programs  and  to  enable  participants  to  secure  permanent  un- 
subsidized  employment.  That  is  one  of  the  points  that  I  want  to 
underscore  and  emphasize. 

The  second  major  point  is  one  which  has  caused  some  great 
exchange. and  dialog  within  the  employment  andrtraining  commu- 
nities as  well  as  among  elected  officials  around  the  country.  Re- 
sources should  be  targeted'^to  areas  of  chronic  unemployment.  I 
think  th^t  is  an  imperative.  I  think  the  experience  that  we  have 
seen  througlioiit  t*he  iast  7  or  8  years  makes  a  clear  case  for  this 
kind  of  targeting  of  resources. 

The  kind  of  machinations  that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  had 
r       to  go  through  on  an  annual  basis  offers  clear  and  convincing  proof,' 
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I  think,  of  the  need  and  the  wisdom  of  this  kind  of  targeting  of 
'Thf  third  point  is  that  grants 'should  continue  to  be  locally 

administer^  but  with  greater         il'^y  ^.^J^t^in^ng-Snt 
new  phrase  for  the  lexicon  of  employment  and  ^rainrng  generu, 

SnsLaUon  so  that  localities  can  f^^^^^^^V^  "^^^^^e^i^^^^^^^^^ 
mine  cost-effective  strategies  to  meet  them.  Maximum  nexiDimv 
should  be  provided  to  determine  appropriate  program  mix,  inciud 
fng  cit-cort^inment  measures  such  as  welfare  employment  initia- 

"  There  are  several  points  that  I  can  address  when  we  turn  to  your 
aistlons  that  l  think  again  make  a  clear  and  convincing  case  for 
f^kS  of  rial  flexibility,  a  flexibility  which  I  have  characterized 
S  New  YorrCky  as  being  one  that  would  call  for  generic  consoh- 

'^^The  fourth  and  final  point  is  that  resources  should  be  targeted  to 
mJxim  ze  job  results.  Employment  and  training  policv  can  succeed 
Tl  V  to  thf extent^t  there  are  job  opportunities.  Much  of  this  is 
aSm°atSVnrvery  straightforward.  Th-^^^^^^^^^^^ 
volve  the  private  sector  in  a  meaningful  partnership.  1  •^^Yf 
eSamDlesVhat  I  can  point  to  of  our  experiences  in  New  York  City 
that  hopefully,  will  be  instructive  to  you  and  members  of  your 

'"SnrLployment  and  training  policy  has  increasingly 
streied  training  and  transitional  employment  and  an  increased 
I^Hor  the  ornate  sector.  I  think  the  kind  of  experiences  that 
Sn  idSress  when  we  turn  to  the  Q.  &  A.  will  give  further  support 

'°tK  e?se!;&lV"t\"e"hort  list  of  major  points  that  the  written 
JtlSoiy.  Sch  I'hope  you  will  includfe  in  your  record,  will  ad- 

'^''sSiator  QUAYLE.  It  wi«-be  included;  in  the  record,  and  I  appreci- 
ate your  summarizing  your  testimony. 
[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gault  follows.l 
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MY  NAME  IS  RONALD  T,  GAULT.  COMMISSIONER  OF  THE  NEW  YORK 
CITY  DEPARTMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT,- 

I  AM  HAPPY  TO  BE  HERE  TODAY  TO  DISCUSS  THE  FUTURE  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY-  .  IN  DOING  SO.  I  HAVE  A 
BRIEF  STATEMENT  WHICH  WILL  HIGHLIGHT  SOME  OF  THE  CRUCIAL 
POLICY  AND  PROGRAMMATIC  ISSUES  FACING  US  DURING  THIS  PERIOD 
OF  SHRINKING  RESOURCES  AND  BEFORE  US  IN  REAUTHORIZATION, 

mn:a]f^ii  m  training  policy .GOAia 

THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  HAS  PROPOSED  RADICAL  CHANGE 
IN  EMPLOYMENT  AND, TRAINING  POLICY  AND  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION 
THROUGH  SUBSTANTIAL  REDUCTIONS  IN  FUNDING  LEVELS  FOR 
FEDERAL  FISCAL  YEARS  (FFY)  1981  AND  1982.    DURING  THIS 
PERIOD  OF  CONTRACTION  IN  FEDERAL  RESOURCES.  IT  BECOMES 
CRITICAL  TO  TARGET  AVAILABLE  FUNDS  IN  ORDER  TO  MAXIMIZE 
JOB  PLACEMENT.    I  BELIEVE  THERE  ARE  FOUR  BROAD  POLICY 
GOALS  WHICH  WILL  MAINTAIN  OUR  COMMITMENT  TO  EMPLOY  THOSE 
ABLE  AND  WILLING  TO  WORK, 

^  1.   EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  RESOURCES  SH,OULD 
BE  TARGETED  TO  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVAN- 
TAGED AND  LOW  INCOME  STRUCTURALLY  UNEMPLOYED 
WITH  AN  AIM  TO  INCREASE  SKILL  LEVEL  THROUGH 
OUR  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AND  TO  ENABLE  PARTICI- 
PANTS TO  SECURE  PERMANENT  UNSUBSIDIZED  EMPLOY- 
MENT. 
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.  _    2.   RESOURCES  SHOoLD  BE  TARGETED  TO  AREAS  OF 
CHRONIC  UNEMPLOYMENT, 

3.   GRANTS  SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO  BE  LOCALLY  ADMINIS- 
TERED BUT  WITH  GREATER.FLEXIBILITY  THROUGH  GENERIC 
CONSOLIDATION  SO  THAT  LOCALITIES  CAN  ASSESS  THEIR 
NEEDS  AND  DETERMINE  COST  EFFECTIVE  STRATEGIES  TO 
i€ET  THEM.   MAXIMUM  FLEXIBILITY  SHOULD  BE  PROVIDED 
TO  DETERMINE  APPROPRIATE  PROGRAM  MIX,  INCLUDING 
COST  CONTAINMENT  MEASURES  SUCH  AS  WELFARE  EMPLOYMENT 
INITIATIVES. 

li.   RESOURCES  SHOULD  BE  TARGETED  TO  MAXIMIZE  JOB  RESULTS. 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY  CAN  SUCCEED  OMY  TO 
THE  EXTENT  THAT  THERE  ARE  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES;  THERE- 
FORE, IT  IS  CRUCIAL  TO  INVOLVE  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR 
IN  A  f€ANINGFUL  PARTNERSHIP.   NATIONAL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  POLICY  HAS  INCREASINGLY  STRESSED  TRAINING 
AND  TRANSITIONAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  AN  INCREASED  ROLE 
FOR  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR.    EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
RESULTS  SHOULD  CONTINUE  TO  BE  OUR  PRIMARY  FOCUS. 

TARGET  RESOURCES  TO  THE  JHSADVANTAGED  AND  AREA?  OF  HIGH 
UNEMPLOYMENT  ' 

BECAUSE  OF  THE  SCARCITY  OF  RESOURCES,  IT  IS  NECESSARY  TO  TARGET 
OUR  EFFORTS  TO  THE  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  WITH  JOB 
PLACEMENT  AS  THE  PRIMARY  FOCUS.  THE  DOLLARS  AVAILABLE  WILL 
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COHSTRAIN  OUR  ABILITY  TO  SERVE  ALL  THOSE  IN  NEED. 
THE  mm  ADMINISTRATION'S  POLICY  PREFERENCE  FORCES  US 
TO  BE  nORE  OUTCOME  ORIENTED  AND  THUS  WE  WILL  BE  UNABLE  TO 
SERVE  THOSE  SEGMENTS  OF  THE  POPULATION  THAT  PERFORM  LESS 
SUCCESSFULLY  IN  EMPLOYMENT  m  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.    IT  IS 
IMPORTANT  FOR- CONGRESS  AND  THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION  TO 
UNDERSTAND  THAT  AS  DOLLARS  SHRINK  IN  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING. 
INCREASED  WELFARE  AND  OTHER  INCOf,E  TRANSFER  COSTS  WILL  RESULT. 
TARGETING  GRANTS  TO  DISTRESSED  AREAS  MARKED  BY  CHRONIC 
UNEMPLOYfiENT  AND  HIGH  WELFARE  DEPENDENCY  MAY  OFFSET  THE 
HIGH  DE^'AND.FOR  SERVICES  AND  CORRECT  LABOR  MARKET  DISEQUILI- 
BRIUMS. 

LOCAL  ADf^lNlSTRATION 

I  BELIEVE  OUR  CURRENT  SYSTEM  OF  PRI^E  SPONSOR  SERVICE 
DELIVERY  -  LOCAL  PLANNING.  PROGRAM  DESIGN  AND  GRANT  MANAGE-  " 
:€NT  -  HAS  PROVEN  COST  EFFECTIVE  AND  MOST  RESPONSIVE  TO  THE 
BASIC  AUTHORIZATION  AND  RESOURCE  ALLOCATION  DECISIONS  MADE 
AT  THE  CONGRESSIONAL  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICEIEVELS. 

LOCAL  ECONO-^IC  CONDITIONS  AND  POPULATION  NEEDS  MUST  DETERMINE 
TO  A  GREATER  EXTENT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AN"  TRAINING  APPRO'\CH 
APPLIED  TO  SPECIFIC  POPULATIONS.    INCREASED  LOCAL  FLEXIBILITY 
TO  MATCH  PARTIClf^NlT  NEED  AJID  SE..VICE  DELIVERY  WITHIN  AVAIL- 
ABLE RESOURCES.  WOULD  RESULT  IN  THE  OPTIMUM  MANAGEMENT  OF  - 
THESE  GRANTS.   NEW  YORK  CITY'S  EFFORTS  WITH  YOUTH  AND  WELFARE 
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RECIPIENTS  OFFER  EXAMPLES-OF  LOCAL  INITIATIVES  AND  COST 
'     CONTAINMENT  STRATEGIES. 

'  YOUTH 

THE  OFFICIAL  NEW  YORK  CITY  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  IN  1980 
HAS  28.3%  WITH  NON-WHITE  UNEMPLOYREiiJ  AT  38.1%.   THE  NATIONAL 
RATES  WERE  ST.AGGERINGLY  HIGH  AT  19.3%  WITH  35.8%  NON-WHITE. 
THESE  FIGURES  AS  HIGH  AS  THEY  ARE.  FAIL  TO  REPRESENT  THOSE  } 
mm  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  GIVEN  UP  THE  OFTEN  FRUITLESS  AND  FRUS- 
TRATING SEARCH  FOR  EMPLOYMENT.    IF  THESE  YOUTH  WERE  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  OFFICIAL  STATISTICS.  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  FIGURES  WOULD 
PROBABLY  DOUBLE.   THE  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  PATE  IS  25%  IN  NEW 
YORK  CITY.  HALF  THE  NATIONAL  RATE  OF  OVER  50%.    THE  CHRONIC 
PROBLEM  OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  VARYING  LOCAL  LABOR  MARKET 
PARTICIPATION  RATES  POINT  TO  THE  NEED  FOP  A  NATIONAL  YOUTH  ' 
EMPLOYMENT  POLICY  WITH  THE  PROGRAM  STRATEGY  DETERMINED  BY 
LOCALITIES. 

BECAUSE  OF  SCARCE  RESOURCES  IN  FFY'82.  NEW  YORK  CITY  WILL 
FOCUS  ON  OLDER  OUT-OF-SCHOOL  YOUTH  WITH  EMPLOYMENT  AS  A  FINAL 
GOAL.   WE  HAVE  FOUND  THAT  A  MIX  OF  CLASSROOM  TRAINING  AND 
WORK  EXPERIENCE  PRODUCES  BETTER  LONG-TERM  PERFOPMNCE  RESULTS 
FOR  THIS  POPULATION.   CONCURRENTLY.  THE  DEPARTMENT  WILL  URGE 
THE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  AND  OTHER  LOCAL  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTIONS 
TO  FOCUS  THEIR  ACTIVITIES  AND  RESOURCES  ON  YOUNGER  IN-SCHOOL 
YOUTH. 
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WELFARE  INITIATIVES 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  SHOULD  BE  USED  BOTH  TO 
REDUCE  THE  COST  OF  INCOME  TRANSFER  PROGRAMS.  I.E..  WELfARE, 
AND  TO  PROMOTE  FINANCIAL  SELF  RELIANCE  A.m  FORMER  RECIPIENTS. 
NEW  YORK  CITY'S  AGGRESSIVE  WELFARE-EMPLOYMENT  INITIATIVES. 
mi  SHOWN  PARTICULAR  PROMISE  IN  DEVELOPING  SKILLS  AND 
BUILDING  STABLE  WORK  HISTORIES  FOR  THOSE  WITH  EXTREME  BARRIERS^ 
TO  EMPLOYMENT.    EARLY  1981  DATA  SHOWED  THAT  6.400  OR  $8%  OF  THE 
PUBLIC  SERVICE  EMPLOYMENT  (PSE)  JOBS  WERE  FILLED  BY  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  RECIPIENTS.   ELIMINATION  OF  PSE  CAME  AT  A  CRITICAL 
TIME  WHEN  NEW  YORK  CITY'S  WELFARE  TO  WORK  EFFORTS  HAD  SHOWN 
POSITIVE  RESULTS  AND  FURTHER  IMPRCVE",ENTS  WERE  BEING  IMPLEMENTED. 
THREE-QUARTERS  OF  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  "WHO  ACTUALLY  ENROLLED  IN 
CETA  COMPLETED  THE  PROGRAM'S  FULL  IS  MONTHS  AT  AN  AVERAGE 
SALARY  OF  $9,500.   GIVEN  THE  EMPLOYMENT  HANDICAPS  OF  WELFARE  .  ^ 
RECIPIENTS  (LOW  EDUCATION  AND  SKILLS.  P-OOR  WORK  HABITS).  THIS 
RETENTION  RATE  IS  IMPRESSIVE  AND  IS  CONSISTENT  WITH  NATIONAL 
.EXPERIENCE. 

1980  TITLE  IIB  DATA  SHOWED  THAT  THE  MOST  SIGNIFICANI  FINDING 
IS  THAT  THE  GAP  BETWEEN  WELFARE  AND  NON-WELFARE  PERFORMANCE 
■rates  was  narrow,    sixty-two  percent  (627o)  OF  THE  NON-WELFARE 
POPULATION  ^'AS  PLACED  IN  UNSUBSIDIZED  JOBS  OUT  OF  AN  OVERALL 
POSITIVE  TERMINATION  RATE  OF  66%  COMPARED  TO  A  PLACEIIENT 
R/^TE    our  OF  50%  TOTAL  POSITIVE  TERiMINATIONS  FOP  THE  WElFARE  ^ 
POPULATION.   WITHIN  THE  WELFARE  POPULATION  THE  AFDC  POPULATION 
HAD  A  PLACEMENT  RATE  OF  15%  AND  A.TOTAL  POSITIVE  TERMINATION 
RATE  OF  607o.    DIFFERENCES  IN  DEMOGRAPHIC  CHARACTERISTICS  AMOt 
THE  POPUL'^ION  -^AY  ACCOUNT  FOR  PART  OF  THE  DISCREPANCY.  CNE 
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FACTOR  TO  NOTE  WAS  THAT  THE  NON-WELFARE  POPULATION  WAS  .  - 
MORE  EDUCATED  THAN  THE  WELFARE  POPUUTiON. 

THE  TYPE  OF  PRQGPA"  ^LSO  HAD  A  STRONG  INFLUENCE  ON  PERFOfl^NCE 
WITH  ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING  AND  CLASSROO'^  TRAINING  BEING  THE 
'10ST  SUCCESSFUL,    THESE  RESULTS  LEAD  US  TO  BELIEVE  THAT 
WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  ARE  A  PROMISING  POOL  OF  CETA  RECRUITS. 
WE  ARE  CURRENTLY  EXPLORING  OTHER  STRATEGIES  TO  INCtASE 
WELFARE  PARTICIPATION  SUCH  AS: 

-  COORDINATING  DAY  CARE  FOR  AFDC  RECIPIENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  TRAINING  PROGRAMS. 

-  EXPLORING  A  PIC  -  BUSINESS  APPROACH  IN 
ORDER  TO  BREAK  STEREOTYPIC  T'lAGES  THAT 
Li;iIT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OF  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS. 

-  IDENTIFYING  OCCUPATIONS  AND  INDUSTRIES  THAT 
^    MIGHT  HAVE  THE  WT  POTENTIAL  IN  TRAINING 

m  PiaCEriENT  OF  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS. 

POLE  OFi-THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  " 

 — ^ —  

WE  BELIEVE  THAT  ACTIVE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  PARTICIPATION  IS  CRUCIAL 
TO  THE  SUCCESS  OF  ErPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PR0GRA.'1S.    OVER  THE 
NEXT  YEAR.  NEW  YO^K  CITY  y'ILL  STRENGTHEN  AND  BUILD  ON  EXISTING 
RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR. 


* 
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THE  NEW  YORK>CIJY  PARTNERSHIP.  INITIATED  BY  DAVID  ROCKEPFELLEi  ' 
IS  A  CONSORTlifl'  OF  LEADING  BUSUIESSES  WOPKIHG  WITH  {lEll  YORK  CITY 
^ON  EMPLOYMENT  PROBLEIS.   AS  A  FIRST  Pi?OJECT.  THE  PARTNERSHIP 
'fOcSsED  on  YOUTH  EfiPLOYMENT  m  HAS  DEVELOPED  ll600  SUMMER 
JOBS  TO  ENHANCE  THE  CITY'S  SUWR  JOBS  PROGRAf^.  FOR  POOR 
YOUTH.    DISCUSSIONS  ARE  CURRENTLY  UNC^RWAY  TO  DETERMINE  HOK 
PARTNERSHIP  RESOURCES  CAN  BE  UTILIZED  IN  YEAR-ROUND  EFFORTS. 

ANOTHER  SUCCESSFUL  MEANS  OF  WORKING  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  , 
ISJHROUGH  A  PRIVATE  SECTOR  INITIATIVE  APPROACH,  TITLE  VI L 
BECAUSE  IT  ENCOURAGES  INVOLVEMENT  IN  THE  DESI6N.AND  OPERATION 
OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  AIMED  AT  PLACEMENT  IN  UNSUBSIDIZED  JOBS. 
UNDER  THE  REVIEV  OF  DOE.  THE  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL(PIC) 
IS  THE  LEGISLATED  PARTNERSHIP  FOR  BUSINESS.  LABOR  AND 
COTOITY  ORGANIZATIONS  RESPONSIBLE  FOP  TITLE  VII  ACTIVITIES. 
NEW' YORK  CITY'$  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY  COUNCIL  IS  NATIONALLY  KNOWN 
FOR  THE  "DEMONSTRATION"  AND  "MODEL"  ASPECTS  OF  ITS  ACCOMPLISH-  , 
MENTS.   THE  FOLLOWING  ARE  EXAMPLES  OF  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS: 
THE  CLEARINGHOUSE  BANKING  INSTITUTE  PROGRAM  PROVIDES  TRAINING 
FOR  CLERK-TYPISTS  FOR  BANK  POSITIONS.   THE  MOST  RECENT  DATA 
SHOWS  A  72%  OVERALL  PLACEMENT  RATE,   THE  WESTINGHOUSE  HIGH 
'school  PROGRAt^.  WAS  CREATED  BY  ENLIST4NG  THE  TALENTS  OF  AN' 
EMPLOYER  ADVISORY  COMMITTEE  TO  DESIGN  THE  CURRICULUM  AND 
PROPOSE  MACHINERY  UPGRADING  FOP  AN  ELECTRONICS  ^ANUFACTURINf, 
PROGRAM.   THE  SECURITIES  INDUSTRY  PROGRAtl.  UNDERTAKEN  WITH 
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AHEX.  CHEMICAL  PAINE  WEBER  TRAINS  PARTICIPANTS  gO  WORK  AS 
STOCK  Tf^ANSFER  CLERKS.   ANOTHER  HIGHLY  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAM  IS 
THE  PIC'S  VOLUNTARY  PWP  EFFORT.   AS  OF  FEBRUARY.  1981,10%  OF 
ENROLLEES  IN  PIC  PROGRA'^.S  APE  PWP'S.   PIC  WILL  RESERVE  Oi€- 
TI-'RD  OF  ALL  INTERVIEW  SLOTS  FOR  WELFARE  RECIPIENTS  IN  CLASS- 
ROOM TRAINING.    DOE^JLL  STRENGTHEN  THE  ROLE  OF  PIC  IN  ESTA- 
BLISI^ING  INNOVATIVE  "^.ODELS  THAT  CAN  BE  REPLICATED  AND  THEN 
TRANSFERED  TO  OTHER  CONTRACTORS  IN  THE  EMPLOYflENT  AND  TRAINING 
COMMUNITY. 

CONCLUSION 

EXPANSION  OF  BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES,  A  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE  OF 
CONGRESS  AND  THE  REAGAN  ADMINISTRATION,  WILL  REQUIRE  A  TRAINED 
LABOR  FORCE.   A  SUBSTANTIAL  SEGMENT  OF  THE  AVAILABLE  LABOR  _ 
FORCE,   THE  CURRENTLY  UNEMPLOYED/ IS  UNSKILLED.  UNTRAINED 
AND  POORLY  EDUCATED.    EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FILL  . 
PART  OF  THAT  GAP  BETWEEN  LABOR  DEMAND  AND  HUMAN  CAPITAL. 
WE  HAVE  NUMEROUS  STRATEGIES  WHICH  SHOULD  BE  INCLUDED  IN  OUR 
ARSENAL  TO  SUCCESSFULLY  COMBAT  UNEMPLOYMENT,  WELFARE  DEPEN- 
DENCY AND  LOW  EMPLOYMENT  PRODUCTIVITY,    SOME  OF  THE  STRATEGIES 
I  HAVE  DISCUSSED  TODAi*  INCLUDE: 

-  TARGETING  RESOURCES  TO  THE  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED  IN  AREAS  OF  CHRONIC  UNEMPLOYMENT. 

-  LOCAL  AKIINISTRATION  AND  IMPLEMENTATION  OF 
BROAD  NATIONAL  POLICY  GOALS 

-  A  CAREFULLY  'STRUCTURED  TRAINING  AND  PLACEMENT 
PROGRA"^  TO  IimTCH  PARTICIPANT  NEED  WITH  LOCAL 
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MARKET' 'DEMAND  IN  ORDER  TO  MAXIMIZE  JOB 
RESULTS      '  \  ' 

COST  CONTAINMENT  STRATEGlis  SUCH  AS  WELFARE 
TOMiORK  INITIATIVES 

PROMOTION  OF  AN  ACTIVE  PRIVATE  SECTOR.  PA^- 
NERSHIP. 


-Senator  Quayi.k.  Thank  you  very  piuch. 
Next  we  have  from  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Willie  Johnson. 

STATEMENT  OF  WILLIE  F.' JOHNSON.  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR, 
OFFICE-  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING,  THE  C7TY  OF 
PHILADELPHIA 

Mr.  JpHNSoN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  :Chairman.  My  name  is  ♦Willie 
Johnson.  I  am  the  executive  director  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia's 
JOffice  of  Employment  and  Training.  I  want  to  state  for  the  record, 
Mr.  Chairiran,  that  there  was  another  Willie  Jdhnsqn  from  the 
State,  of  New  York,  and  that  individual  is  not  the  same  as  the 
individual  fron\  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  ^ 

The  city  of  Philadelphia  OETA  program  serves  between  35,000 
and  40^000  persons  a  year.  Since  Philadelphia  has  one  of  the  high- 
est youth  unemployment  rates  in  the  Nation  among  .black  and 
Hispanic  youth,  a  major  portion  of  the  funding  is  spent  on  y6uth 
programs.  We  have  offered  programs  in  previous  years  under  all  of 
the  CETA  titles,  with  an  annual  budget  of  approximately  J>8r)  miU 
lion.  .  '  , 

The  Philadelphia  CETA  program  is  an  integral  part  of  the  city  s' 
economic  development  activities  and  as  a  prime  sponsor  we  stress 
coordination  with  local  business,  industry  and  labor  organiziitions 
One  of  the  more  successful  programs  using  CETA  resources  in 
.conjunction  with  Budd  Co.,  a  local  railcar  company,  provided  devel- 
opment and  retraining  opportunities  for  eligible  individuals 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present  the  views  of  the 
city  of  Philadeplhia  before  th6  subcommittee  today. 

In  our  opinion  there  should  be  three  basic  objectives  in  our 
national  training  and  employment  policy.  First,  it  should  assist 
those  individuals  who,  without  the  intervention  of  Government, 
would  face  major  barriers  lo  obtaining  and  sustaining  employment 
Seconal,  it  should  assist  businesses  and  industries  in  obtaining 
skilled,  trained  workers.  Third,  we  should  insure  that  no  groups 
are  excluded  from  the  employment  and  training  mamsiream  so  as 
to  av6id  creatingr-especially  in  urban  areas— a  permanent  under 
class 

It  is  the  role  of  Government  through  its  prime  sponsor  to  balance 
these  competing  interests.  This  can  be  done  only  if  the  Nation  s 
employment  and  training  policy  is  truly  comprehensive,  locally 
administered,  which  sufficient  funds  and  administrative  flexibility 
to  address  local  needs.  The  new  system  should  not  be  dictated 
nationally  as  it  is  now,  but'should  allow  localities  to  structure  the 
delivery  system  that  works,  be^  on  a  local  level,  be  that  a  prime 
sponsor  or  a  public/private  partnership  or  /  subdivision  of  a 
statewide  employment  and  training  system. 

It  is  a  positive  sign  that  this  cbmnuttee  is  seeking  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  role  of  employment  and  training  programs  within  a 
national  agenda.  One  of  the  limitations  that  all  CETA  prime  spon- 
sors have  hdd  to  work  within  is  that  there  have  been  few  dctual 
definitions  provided  for  us  and  these  that  were  provided  tended  to 
change  with  each  new  Congress  and  each  new  administration. 

In  the  Philadelphia  program,  we  judge  our  effectiveness  on  the 
basis  of  our  broad  goal^hat  essentially  define  our  mission.  They 
are:  One,  to  target  seiVices  to  persons  most  in  need  of  CETA 
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training  and  employment  programs;  two,  to  facilitate-  the  delivery 
of  services  to  persons  who  are  CETA-eligible  through  improved 
management  and  innovative  program  design;  three,  to  strengthen 
the  transition  of  CETA  partic.pants  into  unsubsidized  employment; 
and*  four,  to  increase  cooperation  with  organizations,  groups,  and 
agencies  which  are  concerned  about  employment  and  training  ac- 
tivities. , 

Of  these  four  goals,  only  one  may  not  necessarily  be  compatible 
with  the  future  direction  of  national  employmeift  t*nd  training 
policy.  Our  CETA  program  has  been  targeted  to  tkose  most  in 
need,  those  who  without  the  intervention  of  the  Government  would 
probably  remain  completely  outside  the  economic  mainstream.  Cur- 
rently, more  than  60  percent  of  the  clients  we  serve  through  CETA 
come  directly  from  the  welfare  rolls.  Many  capnot  read  and  write 
at  the  levels  employers  demand.  Many  have  sketchy  or  nonexistent 
work  histories.  Many  have  physical  or  mental  haodicaps.  Many 
have  prison  records.  This  is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  most  in 
need . 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  get  individuals  who  have  barriers  of  this 
magnitude  to  be  competitive  in  job-seeking  situations.  It  is  even 
mofe  difficult  in  Communities  such  as  Philadelphia,  where  jobs  are 
at  a  premium  and  where  employers  have  their  choice  of  applicants 
who  have  few  if  any  identifiable  barriers.  Obviously,  if  the  new 
direction  for  employment  and  training  stresses  the  highest  place- 
ment for  the  lowest  outlay  of  funds  to  the  exclusion  of  other 
factors,  then  CETA  programs  will  have  to  focus  their  attention  on 
those  economically  disadvantaged  and  unemployed  persons  who 
can  be^  helped  with  minimufn  governmental  intervention  While 
this  approach  may  be  cost  eff^q>:ive,  it  does  not,  adequately  address 
the  xNation's  responsibility  to  those  who  are  truly  most  in  need  of 
assistance.  If  we  move  to  a.  placement-oriented  system,  it  must  not 
be  at  the  expense  of  inciividuals  who  have  major  barriers  to  em- 
ployment. Serving  this  group  is  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  one  of 
the  key  purposes  of  employment  and  training  programs— to  pre- 
vent the  creation  of  a  perminent  underclass. 

We  fe^l  that  special  funds  should  be  targeted  to  large,  older  cities 
using  a  formula  that  is  based  on  unemployment  rates,  especially 
among  minorities,  and  public  assistance  caseloads  Although  the 
Federal  Government  should  not  dictate  specific  mandates  for 
youth,  local  governments  should  be  required^o  provide  feedback  on 
their  services  id  youth  as  a  part  of  the  employment  and  training 
planning  process.  Separate  sets  of  [performance  standards  and  asso- 
ciated costs  should  be  established  for  particularly  difficult-to-serve 
populations.  Prime  sponsors  should  be  able  to  use  a  portion  of 
available  resources  to  serve  those  with  the  most  barriers  to  employ- 
ment without  suffering  penalties  for  exceeding  costs  or  failing  to 
meet  placement  levels  that  may  not  be  realistic  or  appropriate  for 
this  population.  ^      r  i  i 

For  a  year  and  a  half,  I  have  administered  one  of  the  largest 
CETA  prime  sponsors  in'  the  Nation:  Prior  to  my  tenures,  I  spent  a 
great  deal  of  time  researching  the  history  of  CETA.  Based  on  ;ny 
experiences,  my  conversations  with  other  CETA  directors  and  my 
research,  I  feel  comfortable  in  saying  that  CETA  has  worked,  based 
on  what  it  was  designed  to  do  and  what  it  was  allowed  to  do. 
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The  mandated  role  of  CETA  is  to  train  unemployed  and  under- 
employed individuals  to  fill  available  jobs  in  the  public  and  private 
sector  The  thousands  of  Philadelphia  residents'  who  are  now  pro- 
ductive, taxpaying  citizens  as  a  result  of  their  involvement  in  the 
CETA  programs  are  evidence  that  CETA  has  largely  met  its  re- 
sponsibilities as  denned  in  the  act.  ^  ,  ,  ,  ,  nx?rr\ 
We  believe  CETA  has  lean  judged  unfairly  in  areas  that  CblA 
was  never  intended  to  address,  those  areas  that  are  clearly  incon- 
sistent with  COTA's  purpose.  For  example  '.vhile  CETA  was  intend- 
ed to  create  some  short-tP!-m  jobs,  it  was  not  empowered  to  create 

.  permanent  employment  opportunities  in  the  private  sector.  Long- 
term  unemployment  is  laigely  a  result  of  industry  relocating  out  ot 
communities,  high  interest  rates,  increased  automation  (which 
eliminates  many  low-skill-level  jobs)  and  many  other  factors  which 
the  CETA  program  can  not  effect.  , 
The  public  service  employment  program  has  also  been  judged 
unfairly.  When  viewed  as  a  way  of  providing  public  services  to 
x:ommunities  while  simultaneously  assisting  individuals  in  becom- 
ing job  ready,  the  costs  associated  with  the  public  service  employ- 
ment become  more  reasonable,  particularly  when  you  compare- the 
costs  to  the  less  expensive  .training  programs  which  have  the  single 
function  of  preparing  participants  for  the  job  market.  Hiring 
former  welfare  recipients  to  clean  streets  that  would  otherwise  be 
dirty  and  hiring  disabled  veterans  to  monitor  subway  concourses 

'  that  would  otherwise  be  left  unguarded  may  seem  like  make-work 
to  some  But,  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Nation  s  cities,  those 
jobs  and  others  like  them  provided  valuable  services  and  gave  the 
men  and  women  who  performed  them  a  sense  of  dignity  because 
they  were  working  and  earning  their  own  way  instead  of  remain- 
ing on  public  assistance.  ,    ,  . 

From  our  vantage  point,  the  workfare  approach  that  is  currently 
being  discussed  is  simply  public  service  employment  in  disguise.  It 
is  a  punitive  and  ultimately  more  costly  alternative  to  public  serv- 
ice employment.  Under  this  program,  individuals  who  provide  serv- 
ices to  the  community  in  return  for  income  maintenance  will  not 
develop  the  sense  of  dignity  that  comes  from  being  employed.  We 

oppose  that.  , ,    ,.  u  *u- 

A  third  area  that  has  merited  considerable  discussion  by  this 
committee  and  others  is  whether  CETA  has  been  successful  in 
placing  participants  in  private  sector  jobs.  It  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  many  of  the  difficulties  in  this  regard  have  stemmed  from 
the  CETAr  legislation  and  the  implementing  regulations. 

The  continually  changing  mandates  and  target  populations:  the 
fluctuations  of  dollars,  and  the  often  conflicting  regulatory  reauire- 
ments,  have  made  CETA  a  four-letter,  word  among  businesses,  large 
and*  small.  It  is  our  hope  that  by  providing  employment  and  train- 
ing funds  to  local  governments  as  block  grants.  Congress  will  allow 
,us  more  flexibility  in  designing  programs  that  do  not  burden  pri- 
vate employers  with -^redtape.  Furthermore,  funds  should  be  pro- 
vided to  local  governments  on  a  multiyear  basis  allowing  employ- 
ment and  training  activities  to  be  linked  more  effectively  to  long- 
term  economic  development  and  business  planning. 

It  has  been  difficult  under  the  existing  CETA  system  to  commit 
funds  to  a  business  activity  that  may  not  get  under  way  for  an- 
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other  year  or  two.  Yet,  without  this  ability,  the  usefuhiess  of  CETA 
or  any  other  employment  and  training  program  to  the  private 
sector  is  limited. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  body  of  my  statement  I  have  outlined  a 
number  of  crucial  issues  and  offered  some  recommendations.  I 
understand  those  will  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  will  include  those  in  the  record,  without 
objection. 

Mr.  Johnson.  I  have  one  other  point  and  I  will  conclude.  I  would 
like,  to  discuss  the  subject  of  block  grants. 

We  have  two  thoughts  on  block  grants.  First,  we  believe  that  a 
block *grant  approach  is  a  better  approach  than  the  categorical 
^  grant  approach.  However,  we  think  there  is  a  risk  that  youth 
programs  will  be  sacrificed  to  provide  for  services  to  adults.  We 
thmk  that  the  law'  should  include  a  provision 'requiring  prime 
sponsors  to  include  services  to  youth  as  part  of  their  program. 

Second,  we  wouUinot  support  a  block  grant  being  administered 
totally  by  the  StateTyUr  experience  indicates  that  it  would  work  to 
the  detriment  of  priml  sponsors  and  localities.  We  have  included 
sonie  examples  in  our  tostimop5^ 

That  ends  my  testini&Qy,  M^.  Chairman.  I  am  ayailable  to 
answer  questions  if  you  hdVtTTtffy. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Johnson  follows:) 
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TESTIMONY  BEFORE 
THE  COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 


BY 

OFFICE  Or  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
CITY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

JUNE  18,  I98I 


William  J.  Green,  Mayor 
City  of  Philadelphia 

Willie  F.  Johnson,  Executive  Director 
Office  of  Employment  and  Training 
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OPENING  STATEMENT  BEFORE  THE  SENATE  SOBCOMMITTEE  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  " 
JUNE  18.  1981 

» 

Mr.  Chairman,  members  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Employment 
and  Productivity  of  the  United  States  Senate,  staff  and  ob- 
servers, my  name  Is  Willie  F.  Johnson  and  I  am  Executive 
Director  of  the  Office  of  Employment  and  Training  which  ad- 
ministers Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  ^t  funds 
for  the  City  of  Philadelphia. 

Our  CE'^'A  program  serves  between  35,000  and  AO, 000  per- 
sons a  year  with  a  majo/  portion  of  our  dollars  going  to 
serve  youth  since  Philadelphia  has  one  of  the  highest  youth 
unemployment  rates  In  the  nation,  especially  among  Black  and 
Hispanic  youth.    We  offer  programs  under  CETA  Titles  II,  III, 
IV,  VI  and  VII. with  an  annual  budget  of  approximately  $85  mil- 
lion. 

The  Philadelphia  CETA  program  Is  an  Integral  part  of 
the  City's  economic  development  activities  and  as  a  prime  spon- 
sor we  stress  coordination  with  local  business  and  Industry 
and  with  labor  organizations.     Indeed,  a  number  of  our  most  suc- 
cessful programs,  such  as  railcar  retraining  project  with  the 
Budd  Company  and  the  United  Auto  Workers,  and  a  health  care 
upgrading  and  retraining  program  involving  a  number  of  area 
hospitals  and  the  Hospital  and  Health  Care  Workers'^  Union  1199C, 
link  government  v?Ith  both  union  and  management  to  create  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  the  economically  disadvantaged. 

Speaking  for  the  City  of  Philadelphia,  I  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  opportunity  to  provide  this  testimtjny  for  your 
Senate  subcommittee  today. 

There  are  three  basic  objectives  of  national  training 
and  emj^loyment'  policy  as  we  see  it: 

(1)  To  assist  those  individuals  who  * 
without  the  intervention  of 
government  would  face  major  barriers 

Lo  obtaining  and  sustaining  employment. 

(2)  To  assist  businesses  and  Industries 

In  obtaining  skilled,  trained  workers. 
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(3)  To  assise  che  entire  communicy 
by  assuring  that  no  groups  are 
excluded  from  che  eraploymenc 
,  mainstream  and  that  there  is  not 

created,  especially  in  our  urban 
areas,  a  permanent  underclass. 

It  is  the  role  of  local  government,  through  its  prime 
sponsor,  to  balance  these  competing  interests.    This  can  be 
done  only  if  the  nation's  employment  and  training  policy  is 
truly  comprehensive  and  locally  directed,  allowing  sufficient 
funds  and  flexibility  to  communities  to  adequately  address 
local  needs.    The  new  system  should  not  be  dictated  nationally 
as  it  is  now,  but  should  allow  localities  Co  structure  the 
delivery  system  chac  works  besc  on  a  local  level,  be  chac  a 
prime  sponsor  or  a  public/privace  parcnership  or  a  sub-divi- 
sion of  a  scacewide  eraploymenc  and  craining  syscera. 

Ic  is  a  posicive  sign  chac  chis  coraraiccee  is  seeking  a 
clear  definicion  of  che  role  of  eraploymenc  and  craining  wich- 
in  a  nacional  agenca.    One  of  che  liraicacions  chac  all  CETA 
prirae  sponsors  have  had  Co  work  wichin. is  Chac  chere  have 
been  few  accual  defin'icions  provided  for  us  and  Chose  Chac 
were  provided  Cended  Co  change  wich  each  new  '"ongress  and 
e**ch  new  AdminisCracion. 

In  Che  Philadelphia  CETA  program,  w-a  judgt.  our  effeccive- 
ness  on  che  basis  of  four  broad  goals  chac  essencially  define 
our  raission.    They  are; 

(1)  To  Cargcc  services  Co  persons  raosc  in 
need  of  CETA  Craining  and  eraploymenc 
programs ; 

(2)  To  facilicace  Che  delivery  of  services 
to  persons  who  are  CETA-eligible 
through  improved  raanageraent  and  inno- 
vative prograra  design; 

(3)  fo  strengthen  the  transition  or  CETA 
participants  into  unsubsidized  eraploy- 
ment ;  and  * 

^^4)  To  increase  cooperation  with  organiza- 
tions, groups  and  agencies  which  are 
concerned  about  employment  and  training 
activities. 

Of  these  four  goals,  only  one  may  not  necessarily  be  cora- 
patible  with  the  future  direction  of  national  eraployment  and 
training  policy.    Our  CETA  prograra  has  targeted  those  "raost 
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In  need",  those  who  wlthouC  the  intervention  of  government 
would  probably  remain  completely  outside  the  economic  main- 
stream.    Currently  more  than  60  percent  of  the  clients  we 
serve  through  CETA  come  directly  from  the  welfare  rolls. 
Many  cannot  read  and  write  at  the  levels  employers  demand; 
many  have  sketchy  or  non-existent  work  histories;  many  have 
physical  or  mental  hanJicaps;  many  have  prison  records.  This 
is  what  we  mean  when  we  say  "most  in  need". 

It  is  a  difficult  task  to  get  individuals  who  have  bar- 
riers of  this  magnitude  to  the  place  where  they  can  be  com- 
petitive in  job-seeking  situations.     It  is  even  more  diffi- 
cult in  communities  such  as  Philadelphia  where  jobs  are  at 
a  premium  and  where  employers  have  their  choice  of  applicants 
who  have  few  if  any  identifiable  barriers.     Obviously  if  the 
new  direction  for  employment  and  training  stresses  the  highest 
placement  for  the  lowest  outlay  of  funds  to  the  exclusion  of 
other  factors,  CETA  programs  will  have  to  focus  their  atten- 
tion on  those  economically  disadvantaged  and  unemployed  per- 
sons who  can  be  helped  with  minimum  governmental  interven- 
tion.   This  approach  is  cost-effective  but  it  does  not,  in 
our  view,  adequately  address  the  nation's  responsibility  Co 
those  who  are  truly  most  in  need  of  services.     If  we  move  to 
a  placement-orienceci  center  it  must  not  be  at  the  expense 
of  individuals  who  have  major  barriers  to  employment. 
Serving  this  group  is  essential  if  we  are  to  meet  one  of  the 
key  purposes  of  employment  and  training  programs — to  prevent 
the  creation  of  a  permanent  underclass. 

We  feel  that  special  funds  should  be  targeted  to  large, 
older  cities  using  a  formula  that  is  based  on  unemployment 
rates — especially  among  minorities — and  welfare  caseloads. 
Although  the  federal  government  should  not  dictate  specific 
mandates  for  youth,  local  governments  should  be  required  to 
provide  feedback  on  their  services  to  youth  as  a  part  of  the 
employment  and  training  planning  process.     Separate  sets  of 
performance  standards  and  associated  costs  should  be  estab- 
lished for  particularly  di f f icult-to-serve  populations  so 
that  prime  sponsors  can  use  a  portion  of  available  resources 
to  serve  those  with  the  most  barriers  to  employment  without 
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suffering  penalties  for  exceeding  costs  or  not  meeting  place- 
ment levels  that  history  has  shown  are  not  realistic  or  ap- 
propriate for  this  population. 

I  have  administered  one  of  the  largest  CETA  prime  spon- 
sors in  the  nation  for  a  year  and  a  half  and  I  have  spent 
consiaerable  time  researching  the  history  of  CETA  prior  to 
my  tenure.     Based  on  my  experiences,  my  conversations  with 
other  CETA  Directors  and  my  research,  I  feel  comfortable  in 
saying  that  CETA  has  worked  —  based  on  what  it  was  designed 
to  do  and  what  it  was  allowed  to  do. 

The  mandated  role  of  CETA  is  to  train  unemployed  and 
underemployed  individuals  to  fill  available  jobs  in  the 
public  and  private  sector.     The  thousands  of  Philadelphia 
residents  who  are  now  productive,  tax-paying  citizens  as  a 
direct  result  of  their  interaction  with  the  CETA  system  are 
evidence  that  CETA  has  largely  met  its  responsibilities  as 
outlined  in  the  Act. 

CETA  has  been  judged,  unfairly  we  believe,  in  areas 
that  CETA  was  never  mandated  to  do  and  that  are  inconsistent 
with  CETA's  purpose..    An  example  of  this  is  the  relationship 
of  CETA  to  the  long-term  unemployment  rate.    While  CETA  had 
some  short-term  job  creational  aspects,  it  was  not  empowered 
to  create  permanent  employment  opportuniCies  in  the  private 
sect^or  where  mos:  cf  the  jobs  are.     Long-L^rm  unemployment 
is  largely  a  result  of  moving  of  industry  out  of  com'nunities , 
high  interest  rates,  increased  automation  of  low-skill  level 
jobs  and  other  factors  completely  outside  the  realm  of  the 
CETA  legislation. 

Public  service  employment  is  another  area.     When  viewed 
as  a  way  of  providing  public  services  to  communities  while 
simultaneously  assisting  individuals  in  becoming  "job  ready", 
the  costs  associated  with  the  public  service  employment  be- 
come' much  more  reasonable,  even  in  comparison  Co  the  less 
expensive  training  programs  which  have  the  single  function 
of  preparing  participants  for  the  job  market.     Hiring  former 
welfac^  recipients  to  de^n  streets  that  would  otherwise  be 
dirty  and  hiring  disabled  Vietnam  veterans  to  monitor  sub- 
way concourses  that  would  otherwise  be  left  unguarded  may 
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seem  like  "make-work"  Co  many  of  you.    Buc  for  chose  of  us 
who  Uv4  in  Che  nacion's  cicies,  chose  jobs  and  ochers  like 
Chem  provided  valuable  services  and  gave  Che  men  and  women 
who  performed  chem  a  sense  of  dignicy  because  chey  were  work- 
ing and  earning  cheir  own  way  inscead  of  remaining  on  Che 
public  toli. 

From  our  vancage  poinc,  che  "workfare"  approach  chac  is 
currencly  being  discussed  is  simply  public  service  employmenc 
m  disguise,     ic  is  a  punicive  and  ulcimacely  more  coscly  al- 
temacive  Co  public  service  employmenc  chrough  which  individ- 
uals will  provide  services  Co  che  communicy  In  recurn  for 
income  malncenance  -  buc  wlchouc  che  sense  of  dlgnlcy  chac 
comes  from  being  employed.    And  we  oppose  chac. 

A  chlrd  area  chac  has  merlced  considerable  discussion 
by  chls  commlccee  and  oChers  Is  whecher  CETA  has  been  suc- 
cessful m  placing  parclclpancs  In  prlvace  seccor  jobs.  Ic 
is  imporcanc  Co  recognize  Chac  many  of  che  dlfflculcles  In 
Chls  regard  have  scemmed  from  che  CETA  leglslaclon  and  im- 
plenenclng  regulaclons. 

The  conclnually  changing  mandaces  and  cargec  populacions, 
the  fluccuaclon  of  dollars,  Che  ofcen  confllcclng  regulacory 
requirements,  have  all  made  CETA  a  four-leccer  word  among 
businesses,  large  and  small.     Ic  Is  our  hope  chac  by  pro- 
•vldlng  employmenc  and  cralnlng  funds  Co  local  governmencs 
as  block  grancs.  Congress  wllLallow  us  more  flexlblllcy  In 
designing  programs  chac  do  noc  burden  prlvace 'empl oyers  w.ch 
red  cape.    Furchermore,  funds  should  be  provided  Co  local 
govemmencs  on  a  mulcl-year  basis  allowing  employmenc  and 
cralnlng  acclvlcles  Co  be  linked  more  effecclvely  Co  long- 
term  economic  developmenc  and  business  planning.     Ic  has  been 
dlfflculc  under  che  exlsclng  CETA  syscem  Co  commie  funds  Co 
a  business  accivlcy  chac  may  noc  gee  underway  for  anocher 
year  or  cwo.     Yec  wlchouc  Chls  ablllcy,  Che  usefulness  of 
CETA  or  any  ocher  employmenc  and  cralnlng  program  Co  Che 
prlvace  seccor  Is  llmlced. 

It  is  impossible  to  address  all  che  crucial  Issues  con- 
cerning employmenc  and  cralnlng  In  chls  overview,  buc  I  hope 
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that  I  have  touched  on  many^f  the  key  points.  Supporting 
documentation  and  background  on  the  Philadelphia  CETA  pro- 
gram are  provided  In  the  attached  testimony. 
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TESTIMONY 


r 


The  Office  of  Employment  and  Training,  as  prime  spon- 
sor for  the  fourth  largest  city  In  the  nation,  Is  engaged 
In  a  number  of  activities  funded  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act.    For  the  purposes  of  this  tes- 
timony, we  will  highlight  three  areas: 

(1)  Intake  and  assessment  which  handles 
the  recruitment  and  enrollment  of 
Individuals  Into  our  basic  Title  II-B 
training  programs,  our  year-round  youth 
programs  under  Title  IV  and  our  Title 
VII  Private  Sector  program  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cil of  Philadelphia  which  we  fund; 

(2)  Public  Service  Employment,  which  prior 
t       to  the  funding  cutbacks  earlier  this 

year,  comprljsed  approximately  50  per- 
cent of  the  Clty*s  annual  budget  for 
employment  and  training  activities; 
and 

(3)  Summer  Youth  Employment  which  Is  a 
comprehensive  program  which  serves 
approximately  20,000  young  people 
each  year  and  I'S  one  of  the  most 
visible  programs  operated  by  the 
prime  sponsor. 

Intake 

In  early  1980,  GET  staff  reviewed  the  Philadelphia  CETA 
Intake  System  and  compared  it  to  systems  in  similar  cities. 
The  findings  of  this  review  were  firsL  shared  with  an  intake 
task  force  composed  of  intake  staff  and  training  providers 
and  then  with  community  residents  at  a  series  of  meetings  and 
public  hearing  held  In  September  and  October,  1980.  The 
general  conclusion  was  that  OET  needed  a  uniform,  client- 
centered,  neighborhood-based  Intake  system  with  close  links 
to  the  Office  of  Employment  Security  (Job  Service),  local  em- 
ployers and  community-based  organizations. 

In  January,  1981,  OET  contracted  with  Temple  University's 
Center  for  Social  Policy  and  Community  Development  to  Imple- 
ment a  redesigned  centralized  intake  system  which  could  pro- 
.Ide  the  broad  range  of  needed  services  including: 
*  •  outreach  and  recruitment 
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f  orientation 

•  eligibility  determination 
*  9  assessment  and  testing 

•  career  counseling 

•  referral  to  other  services 

•  enrollment  and  training  programs;  and 
f  placement  for  "job  ready"  individuals 


To  assure  that  services  remained  available  during  the 
transition  period  from  the  old  intake  system  to  the  new  one, 
OET  arranged  for  the  gradual  phase-down  of  prior  sites  and 
the  gradual  start-up  of  the  Temple  Intake  Operations.  The 
initial  two  sites  in  the  redesigned  system  opened  in  May, 
1981.  Additional  sites  are  scheduled  to  be  operational  by 
October,  1981.  .All  sites  will  be  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped and  have  Spanish-speaking  staff. 

Additional  support  for  the  intake  and  assessment  process 
has  been  provided  through  the  development  of  PHACTS  -  the 
Philadelphia  Automated  Client  Tracking  System.  This  automated 
information  retriev,al  and  decision  system  went  "on  line"  in 
early  1981.     PHACTS,  which  was  designed  for  the  Philadelphia 
CETA  prime  sponsor,  will  assist  OET  and  Temple  in  keeping 
accurate  information  for  use  in  matching  people  with  suitable 
training  and  employment  options  and  for  fulfilling  the  report- 
ing and  client  tracking  requirements  of  the  Department  of 
Labor. 

Public  Service  Employment 

•    A  major  highlight  of  the  Philadelphia  PSE  Program  during 
the  pasp  year  was  the  cooperative  effort  involving  the  Manag- 
ing Director's  Office,  the  Civil  Service  Commission,  the 
American  Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees 
(AFSCME),  District  Council  #33  and  OET  in  developing  link- 
ages between  the  CETA-PSE  Program  and  the  City's  Personnel 
System. 

As  a  result  of  this  effbrt,  1,100  long-term  CETA  workers 
were  spared  scheduled  lay-offs  and  instead  were  transitioned 
into  Civil  Service  jobs  on  the  City's  general  fund  as  of 
April  1,  1981.    An  additional  400  CETA  City  workers  will  be 
picked  up  on  the  City's  payroll  on  July  1,  1981  to  fill 
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vacancies  that  will  become  available  with  the  start  'bf  the 
City's  new  Fiscal  Year. 

Prior  to  this  landmark  agreement,  the  City's  record  of 
transitioning  municipal  PSEs  into  permanent  jobs  had  been 
quite  low.    This  occurred  because:  (1)  the  City  could  not 
keep  those  CETA  workers  who  had  proven  themselves  during 
their  tenure^as  City  employees  due  to  Civil  Service  ♦.regu- 
lations; and  (2)  the  jobs  that  the  CETA  workers  had  done  in 
City  Government  were  often  not  transf errable  into  the  pri- 
.  vate  sector.    With  the  implementation  of  the  CETA/Civil 
Service  linkage,  Philadelphia's  municipal  PSE  placement  rates 
improved  dramatically  and  are  now  among  the  best  in  the 
nation. 

As  a  direct  result  of  the  City»s  willingness  to  nego- 
tiate issues  regarding  CETA  workers  and  fill  general  fund 
vacancies  wirh  qualified,  experienced  participants,  AFSCME 
gave  union  concurrence  for  the  first  time  in  more  than  two 
years  to  new  CETA  Programs  in  Municipal  Government. 

The  initial  PSE  Program  was  a  Summer  Adult  'Employment 
Program,  funded  under  Title  II-D,  wl>ich  employed  more  than 
3 ,30D~m^l^  and  wutiiuii  during— J"^4h^"S^^^-         September,  1980. 
Under  this  program,  unemployed  adults  were  hired  to  work 
for  20  hours  per  week  for  the  City  and  for  a  number  of  com- 
munity-based organizations.    Jobs  included  cleaning  and 
sealing  abandoned  houses  and  yards,  clearing  lots,  alleys 
and  industrial  parks,  removing  posters  and  graffitti  from 
City-owned  properties,  maintenance  of  Fairmount  Park  and 
clericifi  support. 

Based  on  the  success  of  the  summer  program,  the  City 
hired  more  than  one-third  of  those  who  had  worked  on  the 
Summer  Adult  Employment  Program  for  a  second  municipal  PSE 
Program  that  began  in  November,  1980.     (Others  who  had  worked 
on  the  summer  program  went  into  CETA-funded  training  or  took 
Public  Service  jobs  elsewhere  in  the  CETA  system.)    A  key 
part  of  the  municipal  PSE  program  was  a  one-day  per  week 
classroom  training  program,  funded  by  OET  and  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  District  Council  #33.    The  training  program 
taught  basic  skills  and  was  designed  to  enhance  the  partici- 
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pants'   future  eroployability. 

The  reduction  of  employment  funds  during  March,  1981 
fundamentally  changed  the  operation  of  the  PSE  Program  In  ^ 
Philadelphia  and  around  the  nation.    Locally,  more  than 
3,300  people  were  terminated  from,CETA  Jobs  In  early 
Arpll,  1980  —  1,100  from  City  Jobs  funded  under  Title  VI 
and  990  from  the  School  District  of  Philadelphia.  In 
addition,  another  1,300  were  terminated  from  non-profit, 
coramunlty-based  organizations,  under  Title  II-D. 

The  nearly  2,000  lald-off  CETA  workers  who  were  unable 
Co  find* employment  have  ^een  the  focus  of  a  massive  PSE  Re- 
Employment  Effort  which  began  with  the  lay-o^s  In  April, 
1981.    The  aim  of  the  Re-tmploymcnt  Effort  Is  to  locate 
Jobs  or  training  programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  Individ- 
ual participants  using  a  case  management  approach.    As  a 
part  of  this  effort,  OET  has  also  contracted  with  specialists 
In' Job  search  techniques  and  with  training  providers  who 
are  willing  to  enroll  Interested  clients  In  programs  at  the 
end  of  the'  training  period.     CETA  training  providers,  the 
Pennsylvania  Office  of  Employment  Security,  the  Private  In- 
dustry Council  of  Philadelphia  and  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce  have  been  especially  supportive  In  this 
effort  by  OET  to  find  employment  for  those  workers  hardest 
hit  by  the  CETA  budget  cuts.. 

Summer  Youth  Employment  Program 
— ■ —  

In  1980,  CETA  funds  provided  Jobs  and  training  op- 
portunities for  approximately  17,000  young  men  and  women 
who  met  Income  and  other  eligibility  guidelines  under  the 
Mayor's  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program.  An 
additional  3,000  summer  Jobs  were  obtained  from  the  private 
sector  through  the  cooperation  of  the  National  Alliance  for 
Business  (NAB)  and  the  Youth  Services  Coordinating  Office 
(YSCO).    The  aim  for  1981  Is  to  equal  last  year's  20,000 
Jobs  for  youth  with  funds  provloed  through  CETA,  the  Com-  ^ 
raonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  local  businesses. 

The  1981  allocation  for  the  summer  program,  which  the 
City  I'ecelved  In  April,  Is  $8.3  million  as  compared  to  the 
1980  grant  of  $7.3  million.     However,  because  of  the  rise  In 
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the  minimum  wage  from  $3.10  In  1980  to  $3.35  In  1981  (a  rise 
of  just  over  8  percent),  the  base  CETA  grant  can  provide  Jobs 
for  only  15,000  young  people  this  year.    The  City  will  oe 
working  with  private  businesses  and  seeking  additional  funds 
to  provide  the  balance. 

There  are  several  major  changes  in  this  year's  summer 
program: 

•  The. program  Is  now  coordinated  through 

,   OET's  Youth  Division  which  was  estab-  , 
llshed  as  part  of  the  agency's  reor-. 
ganlzation  In  1980.     The  Youth  Division 
also  oversees  all  year-round  youth  pro- 
gramming. 

•  The  application  processes  now  allows 
young  people  returning  from  the  prior 
year.'s  program  to  re-enroll  eanly  If 
they' still  meet  the  eligibility  re-  • 
qulrements.     (This  year,  approximately 

'  10,000  returnees  from  the  1980  Summer 
Program  met  the  March  9  deadline  to  re- 
enroll'.  ) 

f  The  program  will  target  out-of -school , 
out-of-Kork  youths,  18  and  older  for 
intensive  work  experiences  and  link 
those  youths  with  continuing  employ- 
ment and  training  options. 

Summer  youCh  workers  are  employed  at  more  than  1,000 
worksites  clty-wlde  which  are  coordinated  through  various 
non-profit,  community-based  agencies  and  the  School  District 
of  Philadelphia.     Additional  works Itei^vare  with  City  Depart- 
ments, especially  Recreation. 

Increased  supervision  and  monitoring  a)ong  with  supple- 
mentary activities  for  counseling,  training  and  placement 
(where  appropriate)  are  priorities  for  the  1981  program.  ^ 
^  As  we  look  to  new  direction  for  CETA,  we  are  proud  of 
our  accomplishment  under  the  old  system.     These  accomplish- 
ments are  reflected  In  the  steps  we  took  to  make  our  Intake 
system  more  accessible  to  the  clients,  our  response  to  the 
re-employment        those  affected  by  the  Public  Service  Employ- 
ment phasedown  and  our  service.,  to  youth,  especially  through 
the  Mayor *s  Summer  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program. 
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Categorical  vs/  Block  Funding 

There  are  two  essential  debates  surrounding  funding  for 
employment  and  training  activities.    These  center  on  whether 
the  federal  funds  will  be  dispersed  as  categorical' or  block 
grants  and  whether  the  funding  will  go  to  localities  as  it 
does  now  or  directly  to  the  states.  ^ 

Currently,  CETA  is  ^  nationally  directed  program  which 
channels  employment  and  training  funds  to  states^  and  local- 
ities while  allowing  the  recipients  of  the  funds  little 
flexibility.     This  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  original 
mandate  for  CETA,  which  was  passed  in  1973  as  one  of  the 
initial  block  grants.     Prior  to  CETA,  the  Federal  Government 
engaged  in  massive  categorical  manpower  programming.  In- 
depth  federal  involvement  in  manpower  training  began  with 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  (MDTA) ,  enacted  in 
1962,  and  the  Manpower  Program  Provisions  of  the  Economic 
Opportunity  Act  of  1964.    Appropriations  under  these  two  laws 
supported  more  than  a  dozen  different  national  categorical 
manpower  programs.     These  included  variations  under  MDTA 
insti'tutional  and  on-the-job  training  provisions,  three 
Neighborhood  Youth  Corps  Programs,  four  separate  Public  Ser- 
vice careers  programs.  Operation  Mainstream,  Job  Corps  and 
the  Concentrated  Employment  Program  (CEP).     Another  cate- 
gorical program,,  the  Public,  Employment  Program  (PEP)  was 
added  to  the  list  by  the  Emergency  Employment  Act  of  1971. 
Each  of  these  categorical  programs  had  its  dvn\  client 
groups,  project  design, .  standards  and  methods  of  operation'. 
Most  of  them  operated  through  CJ.S.  Department  of  Labor 
Direct  Grants  and  Contracts  and  there  were  nearly  10,000  of 
the»e  with  public  and  private  organizations. 

While  these  manpower  programs  helped  large  numbers  of 
unemployed  and  underemployed  persons,  separate  project  admin- 
istration was  costly,  confusing,  duplicative  and  inefficient. 
Administration  of  the  programs  was  widely  viewed  as  unre- 
sponsive to  the  specific  needs  of  particular  localities. 
The  problem  was  that  program  guidelines  written  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  could  not  possibly  foresee  the  varied  situations  with 
which  local  communities  had  to  contend.    Local  officials  and 
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Individuals  who  sought  assistance  In  this  setting  were  forced 
to  deal  with  many  layers  of  federal  bureaucracy. 

•     CETA  removed  these  basic  problems.     It  provided  the 
path  for  unified  employment  and  training  efforts;  It  freed 
City,  County  and  State  budgets  from  fund  matching  and  some 
types  of  maintenance  of  effort  encumbrances;  and  permitted 
State  and  local  planners  and  administrators  more  flexibility 
m  meeting  employment  and  training  needs,  vesting  the  power 
to  shape  manpower  programs  In  those  levels  of  government 
closest  tp  the  people  who  need  assistance. 

The  Intervening  years  have  brought  numerous  changes. 
Categorical  programs  were  added  to  serve  specialized  pop- 
ulations.   In  youth,  for  example,  funds  were  provided  for  a 
variety  of  targeted  youth  programs,  each  requiring  a  dif- 
ferent eligibility  and  havSng  a  slightly  different  goal. 
When  Congress  enacted  Public  Service  Employment,  prime  spon- 
sors were  provided  with  funds  for  two  distinct  Public  Ser- 
vice Employment  programs.  II-D  and  VI.  each  with  different 
target  populations;  and  there  are  other  major  differences  as  . 
well.    For  example,  while  5%  tralnlngwas  mandated  for  VI. 
207.  is  mandated  for  similar  programs  Ih.  II-D  and  that  207. 
was  -for  1981  as  compared  to  157.  for  1980  and  107.  for  1979. 
Because  these  categorical  funding  priorities  have  been 
established  on  a  national  level,  localities  have  not  always 
been  able  to  make  maximum  use  of  the  funds  available.  The 
lack  of  support  for  Public  Service  Employment  and  the  fact 
that  so  many  localities  were  unable  to  fully  utilize  the 
PSE  funds  allocated  resulted  largely  from  the  fact  that  the 
guidelines  for  PSE  were  national  and  allowed  little  flexi- 
bility, especially  with  Title  VI. 

Another  reason  for  the  transformation  of  CETA  from  .Its 
original  block  grant  form  to  Its    present  maze  of  categorical 
programs  under  numerical  titles,  alphabetical  subparts  and 
various  combinations  c£  Initials  has  been  the  public  and 
Congressional  perception  of  CETA  as  a  program  that  has  been 
fraught  with  fraud  and  abuse.    Certainly    there  have  been 
cases  where  funds  have  not  been  handled  correctly  or  where 
.  politics  have  intervened,  but  those  Instances  have  been 
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exceptions.    Again,  there  is  the  need  for  a  historical  per- 
spective.   When  CETA  was  launched,  the  mandate  was  to  get 
funds  out  to  clients,  to  start  projects,  to  get  results  in 
the  shortest  possible  time.    There  was  no  emphasis,  during 
that  period,  on  the  establishment  of  administrative  systems 
at  the  local  I  state  or  federal  level  to  adequately  monitor 
the  flow  of  funds. 

Since  the  1978  reauthorization  of  CETA,  there  has  been 
increased  emphasis  on  management  of  the  employment , and  train- 
ing system.     Prime  sponsors  have  developed  more  efficient  in- 
take an4  assessment,  management  information,  financial  manage- 
ment, evaluation, .grievance  and  complaints  and  subgrant  manage 
ment  systems.    In  Philadelphia,  we  ccntracted  with  a  ma- 
jor university  to  provide  intake  and  assessment  services  with 
the  backup  of  the  institution's  research  facilities  and  staff 
so  that  we  can  continually  evaluate  and  improve  the  system. 
We  "have  implemented  in-service  training  in  process  and  long- 
term  outcome  evaluation  for  staff  that  work  directly  with 
the  funded^ programs .    We  have  hired  an  attorney  and  staffed 
a  Legal  Services  Office  with  hearing  examiners  to  assure 
that  the  complaints  and  grievances  of  clients  are  handled  in 
a  professional  and  timely  manner.    We  have  implemented' 
PHACTS-the  Philadelphia  Automated  Client  Tracking  System  to 
assure  that  there  is  accurate  information  on  clients  and 
their  movement  through  the  CETA  system  for  use  in  matching 
clients  to  available  programs  and  for  mepring  thp  rppottlng 
and  client  tracking  requirements  of  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Employment  and  training  has  matured  and  systems  are  now  in 
place  at  the  local  level  to  monitor  the  flow  of  funds  and  to 
assure  that  delivery  of  services  to  clients  is  fair  and  i^m- 
partial.  ^ 

As  a  prime  sponsor  and  as  a  City/County,  we  support 
the  proposed  move  away  from  categorical  funding  to  block 
fundi-ng,  but  with  the  two  provisions  noted  in  the  opening 
statement: 

(1)  That  a  block  of  funds  be  targeted 

to  older  cities  hard  hit  by  unemploy- 
ment to  provide  specialized  services 
for  those  "most  in  need",;  and 
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(2)  That  governmental  agencies  receiving 
the  block  grants  address  In  their 
annual  plans  how  they  will  target 
services  to  youth  because  without 
at  least  a  mandated  reporting  func- 
tion, services ^to  youth  may  suffer 
In  competition  with  services  ^for 
adults . 

While  we  support  the  concept  of  a  block  grant,  we  do 
not  favor  all  employment  and  training  funds  being  provided 
to  the  states.    Unless  the  local  government  has  a  direct 
role  in  administering  the  CETA  program,  the  maximum  bene- 
fits of  the  program  will  not  be 'provided  to  participants, 
and  the  programs  will  be  more  costly. 

One  example  is  the  Supplemental  Vocational  Education 
Assistance  (SVEA)  program  administered  by  the  State.  Nine 
percent  (97.)  of  t^\e  total  state  funds  available  are  taken 
off  the  top  for  state  administration  of  the  program.  The 
service  deliverer  is  permitted  up  to  eleven  percent  (117.) 
for  administrative  c^Wi%^''assoclated  with  program  operation. 
Further,  the  prime  sponsor,  who  is  accountable  for  allowance 
payments,  monitoring,  and  record  keeping,  contributes  addi- 
tional administrative  funds''  from  the  cost  pool  for  local 
management  of  the  program.    Therefore,  what  we  now  have  are 
duplicative  administrative  structures  which  require  the  ser- 
vice deliverer  to  be  responsive  to  both  systems. 

There  also  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  disparity  in  fund- 
ing formulas  betweei.  the  State  II-A,B .C-SVEA  and  the  Federal 
II-A,B,C  Grant,  provided  to  prime  sponsors.    The  stace  for- 
mula, for  example,  provides  only  12.797.  (projected  for  FY»82) 
of  the  total  SVcIA  funds  to  the  City  of  Philadelphia.  The 
federal  formyla,  for  distribution  to  prime  sponsors takes 
into  consideration  the  numbers  of  unemployed  persons,  adults 
in  families  with  an  anrtual  Income  below  the  low  Income  level 
and  the  current  population  survey  (CPS).    Using  this  form- 
ula, it  is  projected  that  the  City  of  PhlladeLphia  will  re- 
ceive 18.047.  of  the  total  funds  available  to  prime  sponsors 
in  the  state.    There  is  a  5.257.  difference  in  the  two  form- 
ulas.   When  we  consider  that  the  State  Supplemftptal  Vocational 
Education  Assistance  allocation  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  is  pro- 
jected to  be  $7,413,000,  that  difference  of  $392,258  becomes 
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significant. 

CETA  is  mandated  to  serv.e  those  determined  to  be  most 
in  need.    Most  in  need  is  usually  defined  as  those  individ- 
uals having  the  most  barriers  to  employment  -  those  who 
without  the  intervention  of  CETA,  hold  relatively  little  hope 
of  ever  entering  the  labctr  force  and  becoming  self-sufficient. 

However,  CETA  programs  are  also  mandated  to  target  ser- 
vices to  disabled  and  Vietnam-era  Veterans,  public  assis- 
tance recipients,  youth,  older  workers,  offenders,  displaced 
homemakers,  women,  handicapped  persons,  single  parents,  in- 
dividuals who  lack  credentials,  individuals  who  require  basic 
and  remedial  skills  development,  persons  of  limited  English 
speaking  ability,  and  other  groups  determined  locally  to  be 
most  in  need  of  services.    With  a  mandate  to  serve  all  of 
the  groups  mentioned,  the  flexibility  to  target  services  to 
groups  determined  locally  to  be  most  in  need  of  services  is 
sacrificed . 

The  national  unemployment  rate  of  7.3  percent  is  higher 
than  at  any  time  in  the  post  war  era,  except  for  the  1975 
recession  and  its  iramerfiate  aftermath.    During  February, 
7.8  million  workers  were  officially  unemployed.    Of  this 
number,  23  percent  were  youth  and  77  percent  were  adults. 
These  unemployment  fic;«:^as  do  not  take  ir.to  consideration 
the  one  million  discouraged  workers  who  have  given  up  looking 
for  work,  nor  the  four  million  underemployed  who  are  working 
part-time,  but  seeking  full  time  work.    However,  these  are 
average  figures,  and  the  rates  are  not  the  same  across  the 
country.     Some  areas  of  the  nation  suffer  high  unenployment 
rates  and  even  higher  discouraged  worker  rates  while  other 
areas  are  experiencing  high  economic  growth  and  have  relative- 
ly low  unemployment  rates. ^ 

If  CETA  is  to  succeed,  as  an  economic  development  tool, 
greater  flexibility  must  be  given  to  local  governments  to 
provide  services  which  are  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the 
local  labor  market  and  the  local  resident  population,  not 
national  statistics  and  national  priorities.  Similarly, 
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as  Che  only  firsc  class  cicy  in  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia's 
unemploymenc,  welfare  caseload  and  discouraged  worker  sta- 
tistics are  substantially  different  from  the  balance  of  the 
State.     It  is  essential  that  control  and  direction  be  ex- 
cercised  locally. 

Dm*ing  this  period  of  budget  cuts  in  most  social  ser- 
vice programs,  it  makes  good  sense  for  Congress  to  continue 
its  relationship  with  the  experienced  local  delivery  system, 
rather  than  create  a  new , inexperienced  management  structure 
under  the  state.    The  state  level  is  still  too  remote  to  al- 
low for  development  of  local  programs  that  meet  local  needs. 
The  formula  example  cited* above  along  with  the  fact  that 
local  govenwients  have  made  significant  improvements  in  the 
management  of  these  local  programs,  should  deter  the  Congress 
from  taking  a  step  backward  and  recentralizing  CETA. 
Ll nkages 

The  Regulations  governing  the  categorical  distribution 
of  CETA  funds  have  kept  prime  sponsors  from  coordinating 
CETA  activities  as  .cooperatively  as  possible  with  other  em- 
ployment, training,  economic  development,  private  sector  and 
human  service  delivery  resources.     Still,  in  spite  of  dif- 
ficulties, we  have  forged  important  linkages  with  a  number 
of  these  resources  and  in  the  coming  years  of  financial  re- 
trenchment these  linkages  will  be  even  more  crucial  to  the  ef- 
fective operation  of  an  employment  and  training  network. 

Specific  linkages  that  are  addressed  In  this  testimony 
include  the  State  Employment  Security  Agencies  (SESAs), 
economic  development  activities  through  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  ana  related  programs,  the  private  sector 
including  the  National  Alliance  for  Business  and  the  Private 
Industry  Councils,  other  CETA  programs  at  the  state  and  local 
level  and  other  social  and  human  service  agencies  such  as 
the  Departments  of  Education  and  Health  and  Human  Services. 

A.  CETA  and  the  State  Employment  Security  Agencies 

CETA  regulations  specify  that  prime  sponsors  must  coor- 
dinate their  activities  with  those  of  the  state  employment 
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security  network.    Yet  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act,  which  created 
and  governs  all  SESAs,    has  never  been  amended  to  require 
reciprocity  by  state  employment  security  offices.    The  sit- 
uation is  further  complicated  in  that  both  operate  under  man- 
dates which  have  the  same  goal  —  placement  of  individuals 
in  private  sector  Jobs. 

State  Employment  Offices  are  staffed  according  to  a  quota 
system  partially  based  on  the  number  of  unsubsidized  place- 
ments obtained •    Since  ptime  sponsors  are  assessed  on  their 
**entered  unsubsidized  employment"  rate,  credit  for  placements 
becomes  a  point  of  contention  between  the  two.    While  the 
Philadelphia  prime  sponsor  has  had  success  in  involving  the 
state  employment  security  system  in  CETA  activities  such  as 
recruitment  for  SYEP  and  PSE,  the  built-in  competition  found 
in  the  CETA  and  Wagner-Peyser  Act  regulations  precludes 
inter-agency  cooperation  where  it  is  needed  most,  placing 
disadvantage*^  Job  seekers  in  Jobs. 

If  the  activities  of  SESAs    and  CETA  prime  sponsors  are 
to  be  maximized,  more  flexibility  in  defining  inter-agency 
relationships  must  be  allowed.    The  mandated  coordination  of 
CETA  prime  sponsors  with  SESAs    must  be  made  reciprocal,  and 
the  in-fighting  over  which  office  takes  credit  for  which 
placement  must  be  eliminated. 

B.  CETA  and  Economic  Development  Activities 

For  many  years,  employment  and  training  programs  were 
considered  outside  of  the  cjipital-f ocused  realm  of  economic 
development.     Beginning  in  the  mid-seventies,  a  movement 
favoring  the  inclusion  of  employment  and  training  activities 
in  economic  development  projects  emerged.    Federal,  state 
and  local  governments  began  to  see  the  possibility  of  fil- 
ling the  Jobs  created  through  public  funding  of  economic 
development  projects  with  hard-to-employ  individuals.  A 
series  of  steps  were  taken  to  insure  that  such  linkages  were 
made.    The  Employment  Initiatives  program  provided  that  a 
percentage  of  new  Job  creation  within  an  Economic  Develop- 
ment project  would  be  set  aside  for  the  hiring  of  CETA-eligible 
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Individuals.     In  addition,  Che  1978  reauthorized  regu- 
lations of  CETA  inscrucced  prime  sponsors  Co  more  closely 
coordinate  Cheir  accivicies  wich  Chose  of  local  economic 
development  agencies. 

While  some  success  has  been  achieved  in  implemencing 
programs,  Ch^  sofc  nature  of  job  commicmencs  made  by  fed- 
erally funded  economic  developmenc  agencies  has  impaired 
Che  prime  sponsor* s  abilicies  Co  enforce  seC-aside  pro- 
visions.    Because  ic  was  a  federally  inlciaced  program 
ic  did  noc  have  Che  success  ic  could  have  had.     If  employ- 
menc  and  Craining  programs  are  Co  become  accively  involved 
in  economic  developmenc  projeccs,  coordinacion  musc  occur 
ac  Che  local,  noc  Che  federal  level.    Funding  musC  be  pro- 
vided on  a  mulci-year  basis  Co  allow  an  adequace  planning 
process  and  assigning  of  resources  well  in  advance  of  Che 
projecc  sCarC-up.     In  addition,  CETA  prime  sponsors  musC  be 
provided  Che  abilicy  CO  plan  and  implemenc  any  Craining  pro- 
gram which  meets  Che  employmenc  needs  of  Che  projecc  and 
benefics  Che  CETA  cliencs.    Prime  sponsors  have  ofcen  been 
unable  Co  respond  Co  sec-aside  job  openings  because  of  Che 
amounc  and  cype  of  Craining  involved. 

The  Cicy  of  Philadelphia  would  like  Co  propose  Chac  em- 
ployrnenc  and  Craining  programs  be  used  as  an  economic  develop- 
menc cool.    Funding  for  employmenc  and  Craining  programs' 
should  be  CargeCed  Co  disCressed  areas  and  noc  Co  areas  where 
Che  economy  is  expanding  such  Chac  Che  prLvace  seccor  can 
afford  CO  hire  and  Crain  Cheir  own  workforce.     FurCher,  a 
coordinacion  of  funding  designed  Co  signif icancly  impacc 
upon  Che  economy  of  disCressed  areas  is  in  order.  LiCCle 
accencion  has  been  paid  Co  an  overall  assessmenc  of  Che  ex- 
cenc  CO  which  Che  cargecing  criceria  used  by  Che  economic 
developmenc  programs  are  relaced  Co  Chose  used  under  CETA, 
and  more  generally,  cha  excenc  Co  which  Che  cargecing  cri- 
ceria used  by  all  programs  caken  cogecher  provide  Che  com- 
binacions  of  assiscance  required  by  local  areas.    A  refocus 
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on  CETA  as  an  economic  development  tool  should  net  increased 
workei  productivity  thereby  stimulating  a  more  healty  econ- 
omy. 

C,  CETA  and  the  Private  Sector 

It  has  long  been  realized  that  for  CETA  to  be  successful, 
it  must  be  closely  linked  with  the  private  sector  since  the 
vast  majority  of  job  opportunities  are  in  the  private  sector. 
Nevertheless,  coordination  of  CETA  with  the  private  sector 
has  been  difficult.     Private  employers  tend  to  see  CETA  as 
bureaucratic  maze  of  red  tape  and  regulations,  a  view  they 
share  with  many  prime  sponsors. 

Businesses  are  often  suspicious  of  prime  sponsors,  and 
reluctant  to  get  involved  in  CETA  programs.    While  some  of 
this  reluctance  can  be  traced  to  the  employer's  view  of  CETA 
as  a  specific  social  service  agency,  much  of  it  is  due  to  a 
fear  of  being  involved  in  any  government  program.  CETA 
prime  sponsor^  compound  these  attitudes  when  they  are  required 
to  enforce  CETA  regulations  which  necessitate  reams  of  paper- 
work, opening  of  company  books  and  adherence  to  numerous 
seemingly  iiisignif icant  guidelines. 

If  the  prime  sponsor  were  permitted  to  negotiate  mutually 
agreeable  contracts  which  protected  both  the  prime  sponsor 
and  the  employer's  needs,  private  sector  involvement  in  CETA 
would  undoubtedly  increase.     The  Priv*?ce  Sector  Initiative 
Program,  has  shown  the  validity  of  this  approach.    PSIP,  a 
demonstration  program  which  was  designed  to  increase  parti- 
cipation by  small  and  large  business  in  CETA  activities, 
permitted  prime  sponsors  Increased  latitude  in  dealing  with 
private  sector  employers.    Close  working  relationships  with 
staffs  of  agencies  .representing  business  interests,  such  as 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  must  be  stressed. 

Yet  while  it  is  important  to  structure  employment  and 
training  activities  to  involve  the  private  se'-«or,  it  is 
essential  that  the  compelling  interests  of  tae  parties  in- 
volved be  weighed  and  balanced.     Employers  must  understand 
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Chac  CETA  is  noc  an  employraenc  agency  where  hundreds  of  in- 
dividuals can  be  screened  Co  gee  Che  one  perfect  employee. 
Instead  local  businesses  must  be  willing  to  Join  with  the 
prime  sponsors  in  training  programs  that  can  provide  the 
continuum  of  services  necessary  to  make  an  unemployable  per- 
son employable. 

Obviously  local  business  must  be  a  major  part  of  the 
employment  and  training  network.    Yet  exactly  how  this  is 
facilitated  on  the  Iccal  level  should  be  left  up  to  local 
govemrae  tt  as  long  as  minimum  standards  for  private  sector 
involvement  are  met.     In  some  communities,  the  optimum  role 
for  the  private  sector  may  be  advisory.     In  other  areas, 
local  government  may  uish  to  actually  operate  its  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  through  a  separately  incorporated 
public-private  partnership.    The  determinations  should  be 
a  local  one  based  on  labor  market  data,  political  realities, 
the  nature  of  local  -business  and  the  demographics  of  the 
population  to  be  served. 

D.  State  and  Local  CETA  Agencies 

A  crucial  area  of  .  linkage  and  coord inati'tJn  must  take 
place  between  the  various  agencies  that  comprise  the  CETA 
system.    During  much  of  the  recent  past  when  grant  funds 
came  to  prime  sponsors  in  abundance  and  cft^r^  had  to  be  al- 
located quickly  for  prograraroacic  uses,  there  was  little  in- 
centive or  opportunity  to  coordinate  closely  with  other  prime 
sponsors  and  with  the  State  prime  sponsor.    The  current 
funding  picture  makes  such  coordination  essential  if  the  tMix- 
imura  benefit  is  to  be  derived  from  much  more  limited  resowces. 

In  Philadelphia,  considerable  coordination  is  already' 
underway.     In  meetings  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Staters  De- 
partment of  Labor  and  Industry,  which  has  responsibility  for 
CETA,'  linkages  have  been  worked  out  that  benefit  both  the 
State  and  the  Cicy  through  the  coordination  of  service  de- 
livery.   In  its  relationships  with  other  areas  prime  sponsors 
in  the  metropolitan  area,  Philadelphia  has  been  in  an  excellent 
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position  since  Che  city  Is  th^  centerpiece  of  the  region. 
The  Budd  Company  contract,  mentioned  earlier  In  the  testi- 
mony, Is  an  excellent  example  of  the  cooperation  among  prime 
sponsors  that  has  already  begun  to  occur  In  the  Delaware 
Valley  and  which  should  be  enhanced  and  supported  by  the  re- 
authorization. 

E.  CETA  and  Other  Human  Services  and  Social  Service 
Delivery  Systems  

A  final  area  of  linkage  Is  with  other  social  service 
and  human  service  agencies  and  providers.    As  In  other  link- 
age efforts,  the  coordination  of  resources  allows  for  bet- 
ter management  of  funds  for  more  efficient  use  of  available 
dollars.     The  question  of  allowance  payments  provides  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  how  coordination  with  other  agencies  can 
greatly  Increase  the  grant  funds  available  for  program 
rather  than  Income  maintenance. 

Another  of  the  mandated  provisions  Is  the  Allowance  Pay- 
ment System.    According  to  the  CETA  Regulations,  hourly 
training  allowance  payments  are  provided  to  CETA  participants 
In  a  classroom  training  activity.    An  allowance  may  also  be 
made  available  to  those  receiving  a  regularly  scheduled  pro- 
gram of  other  types  of  employment-related  services. 

We  see  as  an  appropriate  use  of  a  training  allowance 
payment  the  provision  of  those  payments  necessary  to  meet 
the  expenses  associated  with  training  program  participation. 
An  Individual  seeking  CETA  services  should  not  have  to  under- 
go undue  hardship  In  the  pursuit  of  such  an  objective. 

Since  other  means  of  Income  maintenance  such  as  Public 
Assistance  and  Unemployment  Compensation  are  often  available 
to  our  clients.,  we  feel  t^t  allowances  should  tiot  be  viewed 
primarily  as  Income  and  that  prime  sponsors  should  have  the 
flexibility  to  structure  and  Implement  allowance  payment 
arrangements  which  are  equitable  and  In  conformity  with  local 
authorities  to  provide  maximum  services  with  available  dol- 
lars and  to  fulfill  program  objectives . 
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Since  other  huJTian  service  agencies  are  the  source  of 
Income  maintenance  and  other  funds  f or  :6*ur  clients,  coordi- 
nation with  those  agencies  Is  essential. 

Audit  Resolution  Procedures  •  - 

Proposed  regulations  for  CETA  Include  a  modification  of 
,the  process  by  which  audit  disputes  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  CETA  prime  sponsors  may  be  resolved.   ^We  do 
not  believe  that  this  process  should  be  Incorporated  Into  the 
CETA  Complaints,  Investigation  and  Sanction  Subparts  of  the 
Regulations.     We  support  the  view,  and  our  experience  con- 
firms, that  audit  disputes  are  not    often  willful.  Inten- 
tional attempts  to  subvert  the  CETA  system,  but  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  regarding  the  implementation  of  regula- 
tlons,  technical  errors;  and  a  dissimilar  accounting  syst€;m 
which  Involves  no  actual  expenditure  of  funds. 

The  placement  of  audit  resolution  procedures  in  the 
Investigation,  Complaint  and  Sanction  Section  of  the  Regu- 
lations gives  a  negative  connotation  to  a  procedure  that  Is 
requlr.ed  by  the  Department  of  Labor  for  all  Prime  Sponsors 
and  Subreclplents  to  follow.     Audits  are  required  on  a 
schedtile  mandated  by  the  Act.    The  audit  resolution  is  not 
necessarily  an  Investigation  and  the  responses  to  audit  ex- 
ceptions are  not  characterized  as  complaints. 

The  audit  procedure  and  the  subsequent  resolution  pro- 
cess Is  critical  to  an  efficient,  accountable  CETA  system, 
therefore.  It  Is  Important  that  the  entire  process  should  be 
separate  and  apart  from  the  Complaints  and  Grievance  System. 

Section  676.88(c)  of  the  Regulations  outline  what  are 
called  "five  forgiveness  factors"  which  may  be  taken  Into 
consideration  by  a  Grant  Officer  to  allow  certain  questioned 
costs.     The  Intent  Is  well  directed,  but  It  does  very  llt- 
tl^e  to  assise  prime  sponsors  In  their  efforts  to  reach 
resolution.     Factor  #5  speaks  of  questioned  costs  which  are 
"not  substi»ntlal",  but  does  not  define  "substantial"  In  set 
dollar  limits.    What  is  substantial  In  terms  of  one  prime  spon- 
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sors/aay  be'mlnlscule  In  another. 

In  order  co  make  the  questioned  cose  "forgiveness 
factors"  realistic,  an  error  factor  should  ^e  established. 
(An  amount  not  to  exceed  a  certain  percent  would  be  accept- 
jible.)    This  error  factor  would  represent  a  carefully., 
thought-out  process,  free  from  arbitrary  and  capricious  de- 
terminations.   The  factor  would  reflect  a  relationship  be- 
tween questioned  costs  and  total  funds  received  by  the  prime 
sponsor  for  Impleme^ng  thi  Act,    Additionally,  It  has  been 
previously  suggested  through  comments  on  the  proposed  regu- 
lations, that  an  additional  five  "forgiveness  factors"  be 
added  as  clrcymstances  under  which  questioned  costs  should 
be  allowed: 

(1)  The  violation  was  non-wlllful  and 
de  minimis ;  or 

(2)  There  was  an  intervening  act  of  a 
criminal  nature  on  the  part  of  a 
party  other  than  the  recipient  or 
subreclplent , . over  which  the  recipient 
or  iubreclplent  should  exercise  no 
control;  or 

(3)  The  activity  was  not  fraudulent,  and 
the  violation  did  not  take  place  with 

C  the  knowledge  of  the  recipient  or 
subreclplent ;  or 

(4)  Expeditious  action  was  taken  to  cor- 
rect the  violation  when  It  became 
known  to  the  recipient  or  subreclplept ; 

« 

(5)  The  prime  sponsor  acted  In  a  good  faith 
effoit  to  comply  with  the  Jjegislatlon , 
regulations  field  memorandum  or  regional 
directives . 

We  support  the  strengthening  of  the  exemption  of  questioned 
costs  that  fall  wlti.,.^  these  categories  and  urge  that  the  "er- 
ror factor"  concept  be  pursued. 
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'  .  The  City  of  Philadelphia  appreciates  Che  opportunity 
to  coomet^t  on  the  Issues  facing  the  employment  and  training 
system  and  to  provide  the  Subcommittee  with  first-hand 
Information  regarding  the  CETA  system.    We  trust  that 
these  observations,  concerns  and  recommendations  will 
receive  your  careful  consideration  over  the  coming  months 
as  you  debate  the  future  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  , 
and  Training  Act  and  the  Issues  surrounding  Its  reauthor- 
ization In  ,1982. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you.  Let  me  ask  both  of  you  one  basic 
question.  If  you  were  sitting  over  here  and  rewriting  the  CETA 
law.  making  some  structural  changes,  what  would  you  change.' 
What  would  you  change  about  the  CETA  system  itself? 

Mr  Gault.  I  think  there  are  a  couple  of  targets  that  I  would 
focus  on.  One  has  to  do  with  the  inordinate  amount  of  t^edtape 
associated  with  the  program  as  it  is  currently  designed.  There  i5  a 
history  to  that.  Clearly,  there  is  a  history  to  it.  That  monstrous 
amount  pf  administrative  detail  works  against  the  program,  works 
against  fhe  private  sector's  involvement  and  willingness  to  partici- 
pate in /the  program,  and  I  think  could  be  reduced  significantly. 
That  is  bne  of  the  key  things.  .      j  j 

SenaloD  Quayle.  Do  you  think  that  that  redtape  can  be  redyced 
significantly  under  a  block  grant  concept? 

Mr.  pAULT.  I  think  the  block  grant  concept  is  based  on  a  number 
of  iireiumptions  which  are  in  fact  rebuttable  presumptions.  1  he 
first  i$  that  there  is  some  administrative  cost  savings  to  that.  1 
think  [that,  if  you  examine- it  very  carefully,  you  will  find  yourself 
trying  to  run  this  program  on  the  cheap,  that  you  would  find  an 
emphkfiis  and  a  great  interest  in -trying  to  realize  cofit  savings  at 
the  ekpense  of  a  quality  program  and  then  sacrificing  many  of  the 
safegiiards.  the  checks  and  balances  that  are  alreadys^n  place.  1 
thinlTthat  is  .  ne  of  the  rebuttable  presumptions  that  need^o  be 
exanjined  very,  very  carefully.  ,  A 

As,'  we  look  at  the  experience  in  New  York  City,  many  of  ^ur 
contractors  who  are  running  programs  with  a  15  percent  adminis- 
trative budget  find  it  very,  very  difficult  to  respond  to  and  conWrm 
■  with  the  administrative  requirements  that  are  now  in  place,  lo 
suggest  that  through  a  consolidated  block  grant  you  could  reduce 
those  administrative  costs,  I  think,  would  be  sheer  folly.  It  would 
take  us  back  to  yesteryear  when  CETA  was  not  only  a  four-letter 
word  but  it  was  a  four-letter  profanity. 

'  Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Johnson,  how  would  you  correct  the 
Qvsteifn*^  { 

Mr.  Johnson.  One  of  the  things  we  suffer  with  in  Philadelphia  is 
the  difficulty  of  dictating  a  national  program  that  will  suit  each 
local  situation.  We  would  suggest  that  minimum  targets  and  re- 
quirements  be  developed  at  the  national  level.  This  would  provide 
more  flexibility  at  the  tpcal  level  to  design  a  program  that  makes 
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sense  based  on  existing  institutions  and  priorities.  We  think;some 
relief  in  that  area  would  help. 

Another  problem  to  which  Mr.  Gault  has  already  referred,  is  the 
redtape,  the  conflicting  messages  in  the  legislation  and  the  regula- 
tions. Oi\  oae  hand,  we  are  directed  to  work  with  the  private  sector 
and  on  the  other  hand,  the  legislation  limits  innovative  actiifities 
for-profit  at'^ncies. 

Those  types  of  changes  would  be  most  helpful. 

Mr.  Gault,  There  was  one  thing  that  I  listened  to  very  carefully 
as  the  testimony  was  offered  earlier  that,  if  I  might,  I  would  like  to 
respond  to.  Forgive  my  presumptiqn  in  being  this  aggressive,  but  I 
know  the  clock  is  running  and  there  are  a  couple  of  things  that  I 
'Wqnted  to  put  on  the  table  and  have  said  for  the  record.  }  think 
they  are  important  and  will  be  important  to  you  and  members  of 
your  subcommittee.  ^ 

One  of  those  questions  that  you  asked  earlier  people  who  came 
before  you  to  testify  had  to  do  with  who  should  you,  serve  in  a 
program  like  this  during  periods  of  shrinking  resources.  I  have 
some  comments  I  would  like  to  share  with  you,on  that. 

The  se«)nd  question  that  you  asked  was,  how  do  you  generate  a 
greater  involverrfent  by  tHe  private  sector  Again  during  a  period 
when'the»e  is  a  troubled  economy,  we  are  looking  very  carefully  at 
'the  wisdom  of  public  investment  in  a  program  libb  this. 

Let  me  start  with  the  first  one.  The  who-do-yo\i-serve  question  is 
one  that  is  critical.  It  is  critical  because  of  what  has  happened  in 
the  first  6  months  of  the  Reagan  administration.  And  this  is  not  to 
raise  the  issue  of  public  s^ice  employment;  there  are  other 
forums  to  do  that.  We  have  ^een  the  demise  and  the  dismantle- 
ment of-A-program  that  in  thjs  year  was  providing  300,000  jobs' to 
persons  who  really  have  few  alternatives.  Welfare  dependency  was 
probably  the  most  readily  available  alternative. 

WhT)  you  serve  in  a  program  like  this,  I  think,  has  to  take  into 
consideration  that  the  structurally  unemployed  in  this  country  are, 
numbered  by  the  tens  of  thousands.  As  we^Wiminate  Wograms  like 
the  GET  A,  publi6  service  employment  program,  as  vie  reduce  our 
capacity  to  make  these  persons  whole,  we  are  no^gHminating 
them.  The  fact  that  they  exist  by  the  tens  of  thousands  is  a  reality 
that  unfolds  nightly  on  television  and  daily  in  local  newspapers. 
The  sociology  of  it  is  a  horror  story. 

'  The  answer  is  that  I  think  that  a  program  like  this  must  be^ 
carefully  focused  on  the  structurally  unemployed  in  a  vgry  clear 
and  precise  way.  A  part  of  my  answer  to  that  question  of  who  you 
serve  is  an  anticipation  of  some  of  the  messages  that^  we  have 
received  to  date  from  the  Labor  Department.  There  is,  I  said,  a 
growing  lexicon  for  CETA.  There  is  now  a  new  terminology  used: 
outcome  orientation.  Well,  the  outcome  orientation  suggests  that 
you  .are  "going  to  be  very  concerned  about  the  number  of  people 
that  you  place  in  jobB  and  at  the  end'  of  a  funding  cycle  your 
performance  will  be  judged  by  how  well  vou  do  with  placing  large 
numbers  of  people  in  jobs. 

1  suggest  that  that  kino  of  thinking  will  result  in  touching  only 
the  surface  of  t^e  structurally  unemployed.  It  is  consistent  with  a  * 
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triage  approach  to  social  service  delivery  that  leaves  off  the  boat 
those  people  who  have  little. capacity  to  help  paddle  the  boat 
Again,  those  persons  exist  by  the  tens  of  thousands  This  kind  ot 
ac\^n  does  not  wipe  them  off  the  face  of  the  Earth.  We  will  have 
to  deal  with  the  sociology  of  what  it  represents  at  another  point  in 

^'xhe  second  part  of  what  I  wanted  to  say  and  felt  it  imperative  to  ' 
sav  today  was  an  answer  to  how  you  generate  a  greater  involve- 
ment by  the  private  sector.  We  make  a  case  on  a  ■  regular  basis 
about  the  uniflueness  of  New  York.  Part  of  that  is  tongue^n  cheek. 
A  great  deal  of  it  is  with  great  sincerity.  • 

There  is  a  small  item  in  the  New  York  Times  today,  B2  in  which 
there  is  some  discussion  about  a  New  York  City  private  sector 
initiative  which  has  generated  13.800  jobs  for  poor  youth  in  the  city 
of  New  York  this  year.  What  this  is  is  an  effort  led  by  David 
Rockefeller  and  other  business  liminaries  not  only  of  New  York 
but  of  the  world.  They  have  committed  themselves  and  their  re- 
sources in  putting  together  a  jobs  program  for  disadvantaged  youth 
in  the  city.  I  think  out  of  that  experience,  because  the  city  has 
worked  very  carefully  with  them,  we  have  a  couple  of  things  that 
might  be  helpful  and  might  be  instructive. 

The  first  thing  is  that  business  is  in  business  in  this  country  to 
stay  in  business,  first  and  foremost.  Unless  there  is  an  effort  direct- 
ed very  carefully  structured^t  making  those  businesses  profitable 
and  productive  instruments,  then  all  of  the  sound  and  fury  about 
helpijig  the  poor  will  fall  on  deaf  ears.  There  is  a  place  m  that  for 
employment  and  training  resources  to  be  used.  The  experience  that 
we  have  is  that  businesses  are  not  willing  to  put  on  the  hair  shirt 
of  helping  the  poor  if  it  is  going  to  affect  their  bottom  line  The 
experience  that  we  have  had  over  the  last  8  to  10  years  has  shown 
us  how  to  reach  and  help  prepare  those  persons  who  are  not  job 
ready  nor  who  have  the  skills,  reading  and  math  proficiencies  to 
perform  well  once  they  have  jobs  u...  „„oo  :„ 

The  second  pari  of  it  is  that  Government  can  show  business  in 
many  instances  a  better  way,  a  better  way  to  function  and  a  better 
way  to  operate.  This  experience  that  I  just  mentioned  headed  by 
David  Rockefeller  has  shown  us  that  a  great  many  of  the  jobs  that 
were  offered  and  put  on  the  table  are  jobs  that  businesses  have  a 
great  deal  of  difficulty  in  filling  at  any  rate.  Tney  are  jobs  that  pay 
minimum  wage  .at  best.  Some  of  them  pay  below  minimum  wage. 
Thev  are  usually  jobs  that  come  from  fast  food  businesses.  Ihey 
come  from  supermarkets  in  which  stock  personnel  are  needed, 
often  working  and  required  to  work  in  conditions  that  are  tar  trom 
comfortable  or  desirable.  .  ui   »   j«  ;e  f,^ 

I  think  that  one  of  the  things  that  we  have  been  able  to  do  is  to 
identify  a  work  force  and  help  put  a  work  force  in  place  for  the 
summer,  to  take  those  jobs  with  some  notion  that  they  can  be 
stepping  stones,  rungs  on  a  ladder,  a  career  ladder  if  you  please,  to 
sojuahing  larger,  larger  than  what  they  are  doing  now. 

That  kind  of  interaction  between  business  and  government,  l 
think,  is  very  important.  ^        ^  ^    __i  »    ■  ■ 

A  final  point  to  make  is  that  these  employn!te*^^^  training 
resources  can  be  important  in  an  arsenal  of  resourlfes  that  are 
directed  at  strengthening  the  economic  fabric  of  cities.  We  found 
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Uhat  if  we  can  identify  those  businesses  that  are  inc  ined  to  leave 
or  need  to  be  persuaded  to  locate,  employment  and  training  re- 
sources often  represent  the  decisive  element  That,  decisive  e  ement 
convinces  them  that  they  can  have  in  place  a  productive  work  force 
that  will  help  them  be  in  business  next  year. 

Those  are  just  two  very  pressing  points  that  I  wanted  to  lay  on 
the  table  and  stress  before  our  session  here  ended 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  one  f.nal  question.  It  is  an  area  that 
you  touched  on  in  either  your  second  or  third  point.  You  talkeJ 
about  generic  consolidation.  As  far  as  that  consolidation,  what  do 
you  think  about  the  question  I  have  asked  a  number  of  people  on 
combining  some  of  the  employment  service  and  vocational  educa- 
tion and  CETA  programs,  all  of  which  have  basic  themes  running 
through"'  Is  this  the  type  of  consolidation  that  you  are  referring  to, 
Mr  Gauit  The  citv  of  New  York  sent  a  delegation  here  to 
Washington  when  the 'old  team  was  here.  On  that  team  with  me 
was  the  deputv  mavor  for  eeonomic  development  and  the  first 
deputy  of  the  board  of  education  We  saw  that  there  was  clearly  an 
interrelationship  between  employment  and  training,  education,  and 
the  economic  vitality  of  the  city  On  our  own  in  New  York  (  ity  vye 
have  pooled  our  resources,  financial  as  well  as  human  resources,  to 
put  in  place  programs  that  wed  those  interests  so  that  we  have  a 
set  of  goals  that  are  mutually  ag'reed  upon  that  we  are  working 
toward  accomplishing.  If  your  question  is,  can  you  formalize  that, 
clearly  there  is  some  benefit  from  it  We  have  seen  benefit  in  New 
York  City  without  having  it  formalized  to  the  -  .tent  that  it  is 
legislatively  mandated.  I  think  there  are  clear  benefits  from  the 
way  that  we  are  proceeding.  .     .     .■    i  ,  c 

I  know  that  in  the  past  when  we  have  put  on  the  stiaitjacket  ol 
many  mandated  requirements  of  Federal  funding,  that  straitjacket 
has  been  most  uncomfortable  and  has  in  fact  impeded  us  from 
doing  the  best  possible  job. 

•  1  have  used  this  generic  consolidation  liffe  to  pi(iue  your  interest, 
to  provide  some  bit  bf  titillation.  I  hope  that  it  carries  forth  be- 
cause I  think  that  it  gives  localities,  prime  sponsors  the  l<incl  of 
necessary  and  miFwrtant  fiexibility  that  can  make  the  difference 
on  a  local  level 

Senator  Quavi.k.  Thank  you  very  much 

Mr  Gaui.t.  Thank  you.  Senator.  Let  me  just  say  as  a  spokesper- 
son for  the  citv  that  we  would  like  to  make  available  any  and  all 
resources  of  the  citv  to  you  and  vour  subcommittee  We  are  differ- 
ent, as  the  largest  city  in  this  country,  but  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  experiences  that  we  had  that  cut  across  the  fabric  o  the 
country,  So,  any  way  we  can  help  you,  we  would  like  to  be  helpful, 
and  will  make  ourselves  available. 

Senator  Quavi.k.  We  certainlv  appreciate  your  cooperation  today 
and  are  looking  forward  to  that  continued  partnership  as  we  try  to 
come  to  grips  with  something  that  will  be  progressive,  sometliing 
that  will  have  a  basic  consensus  as  we  try  to  reform  the  employ- 
.  ment  and  training  svstem  that  we  have  in  this  country  today  i 
think  our  goals  are  the  same,  and  the  way  we  get  there  is  through 
communication  and  competition  of  ideas  and  statements  such  as 
yours  today.  It  is  most  appreciated  by  me 

Mr.  Gaui.t.  Thank  you  again 
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Senator  Quayle.  Now  we  have  Mr.  Brown,  Mr.  Gardner,  and  Mr. 
Pasquarella. 

STATEMENT  OF  VIRGIL  BROWN,  PRESIDENT,  BOARD  OF 
COUNTY  COMMISSIONERS,  CUYAHOGA  COUNTY,  OHIO,  AC- 
COMPANIED  BY  ANN  LEVIN 

Mr.  Brown.  Mr.  Chairman^nd  members  of  the  subcommittee, 
my  name  is,Virgil  Brown.  I  am  president  of  the  Board  of  Cuyahoga 
County  Commissioners.  Let  me  begin  by  briefly  describing  for  you 
the  area  that  I  represent.  Cuyahoga  County  and  its  major  city, 
Cleveland,  are  located  in  northeastern  Ohio  along  the  snores  of 
Lake  Erie.yThe  county  has  a  population  of  1.5  million  and  is 
dominaterfHby  a  number  of  large  and  small  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. 

Due  to  this  heavy  manufacturing  base,  the  nation's  current  eco- 
nomic problems  have  more  adversely  affected  Cuyahoga  County 
than  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  In  the  last  10  years,  for  example,  the 
number  of  manufacturing  work^  has  declined  bv  more  than  17 
percent  while  the  total  empjdjrfnent  has  increased  by  only  5  per- 
cent. The  unemployment  rfate  for  Cuyahoga  County  has  been  in 
excess  of  8  percent  since  J\me  of  1980  and  is  not  expected  to  fall 
below  the  national  average  uK^il  sometime  in  1982. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  come  before  you  today  to  testify  on 
those  matters  that  the  Congress  needs  to  consider  in  its  legislative 
response  to  the  reauthorization  of  the  employment  and  training 
system.  ^ 

There  are  a  significant  number  of  individuals  in  the  general 
population  who  face  barners  when  attempting  to  enter  the  labor 
market.  Examples  of  these  barriers  are  lack  of  education,  lack  of  a 
marketable  skill  level,  insensitive  employer  attitude  and  limited 
availability  of  jobs.  Due  to  these  and  other  barriers,  disadvantaged 
individuals  whether  socially  or  economically  disadvantaged  have 
great  difficulty  in  assimilating  themselves  into  the  labor  force  The 
end  result  of  these  barriers  is  individuals  who  are  able  and  willing 
to  work  and  d(^  not  have  the, opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  level 
of  productivity '^n  this  country  through  employment. 

During  these  hearings  we  are  raising  the  question:  Why  do  we 
have  employment  and  training  policies?  Our  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion is:  Employment  and  training  policies  are  necessary  so  that  the 
Government  can  fulfill  its  lead  and  coordinative  role  with  the 
various  factors  of  society,  namely  the  private  sector  and  the  var- 
ious levels  of  public  sector  in  jointly  achieving  the  Ultimate  goal  of 
providing  full  employment  opportunities  within  the  context  of  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  and  a  minimal  rate  of  inflation.  . 

There  are  several  clear  objectives  that  are  apparent  in  achieving 
this  goal.  The  one  objective  that  I  feel  best  encompasses  the  overall 
importance  is  an  increase  in  the  productive  labor  force. 

There  are  various  methods  of  achieving  this  objective  of  increas- 
ing the  productive  labor  force.  I  will  describe  only  a  few  methods  of 
which  we  believe  would  be  most  helpful  for  our  geographical  area. 

As  I  have  stated  before,  Cuyahoga  County  has  declined  in  em- 
ployment by  17  percent  in  the  manufacturing  area.  The  ability  of 
coordinating  economic  development  activity  with  employment  and 
training  services  would  lead  to  creating  new  jobs  and/or  instilling 
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growth  into  the  types  of  jobs  available  in  our  area.  A  prime  benefi- 
ciary of  this  methodology  would  be  the  private  sector,  both  large 
and  small  businesses.  Job  creation  through  the  coordinative 
method  of  economic  development  and  employment  and  training 
would  lead  to  the  general  ir^rease  of  the  tax  base  for  general  local 
government  and  the  Federal  Government. 

This  cooperative  coordination  with  the  private  sector  can  also  be 
fostered  in  CETA  sponsored  training  programs  such  as  the  title  VII 
Pri/ate  Sector  Initiative  program.  This  program  offers  a  unique 
opportunity  for  the  private  sector  to  have  input  into  the  design  and 
implementation  of  industry  specific  training  in  such  areas  as  up- 
grading and  retraining. 

In  addition  to  private  sector  coordinated  training,  there  remains 
a  need  for  an  overall  employment  and  training  strategy  to  meet 
the  employability  needs  of  the  disadvantaged  v/hose  employment 
barriers  are  significant  The  CEITA  system  has  been  a  relatively 
^  effective  instrument  in  providing  the  means  for  the  disadvantaged 
to  overcome  their  employment  barriers. 

In  Cuyahoga  County,  for  example,  the  CETA  title  II-B  program 
achieved  a  44-percent  placement  rate  In  fiscal  year  1980  and  is 
currently  maintaining  a  51  percent  placement  rate  for  fiscal  year 
1981.  This  type  of  program,  with  its  varied  service  alternative 
strategy,  has  worked  well  in  Cuyahoga  County  in  meeting  the 
employment  needs  of  the  disadvantaqed. 

The  CETA  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  imperative  for  the 
employment  and  training  delivery  system  to  remain  in  its  current 
decentralized  structure.  This  is  the  only  way  that  local  training 
options  can  be  kept  open  and  the  value  of  a  general  purpose  local 
government  fully  realized.  For  this  reason,  any  consolidated  block 
grant  approach  to  this  system  must  attempt  to  preserve  the  local 
autonomy  and  not  substitute  categorical  program  options  on  the 
Federal  or  State  level. 

Let  me  conclude  by  stating  that  the  impact  of  a  comprehensive 
employment  and  training  strategy  such  as  you  are  considering  can 
be  measured  in  concrete  terms.  The  effects  on  the  public  treasury 
are  obvious  in  light  of  the  increased  tax  base  and  the  savings  and 
welfare,  unemployment  benefits,  food  stamps,  and  similar  income 
subsidy  programs.  The  less  obvious  benefits  are  of  a  nonmonetary 
nature  and  reach  to  the  restoration  of  dignity,  pride,  productivity, 
and  self-worth  to  which  all  Americans  are  entitled. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  subcommittee 
and  realize  the  serious  task  of  reauthorization  that  lies  before  you, 
an  important  first  step  in  building  an  employment  and  training 
policy  for  the  eighties. 
Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you. 

STATEMENT  OF  JOHN  W.  GARDNER,  COMMISSIONER.  BLAIR 
COUNTY.  PA.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  MARCIA  LAWTHER 

Mr.  Gardner.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  John  W.  Gardner.  I 
am  a  county  commissioner  from  Blair  County,  Pa.,  president  of  the 
Southern  Alleghenies  Planning  and  Development  Commission,  and 
a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Southern  Alleghenies 
Planning  and  Development  Commission. 
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With  me  is  a  member  of  staff,  Marcia  Lawther.  Mr.  Mandes  was 
tied  up  and  was  not  able  to  make  it  ,  ,  ,r  r  i. 

This  testimony  is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  oi  the  county 
commissioners  of  the  six,  Pennsylvania  counties  which  comprise 
Southern  AUeghenies  who  have  joined  to  create  the  Southern  AUe- 
ghenies  Planning  and  Development  Commission. 

I  would  first  like  to  thank  the  committee  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  testify  today  regarding  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act.  The  concepts  I  am  about  to  present  are  the 
result  of  an  indeoth  study  of  the  current  act  by  local  elected 
officials  in  conjunction  with  private  businessmen  in  our  area. 

In  light  of  the  fact  that  my  testimony  time  has  been  limited  to  5 
minutes,  I  have  submitted  copies  of  our  entire  report  to  be  placed 
on  the  record  of  these  proceedings,  and  I  will  limit  my  oral  presen- 
tation to  a  review  of  the  synopsis  of  remarks  from  within  the 
concept  paper  which  represents  positive  changes  when  a  reauthori- 
zation of  CETA  is  examined.  May  I  stress  that  the  private  sector 
was  directly  involved  in  the  formulation  of  these  recommendations 
and  that  as  a  consortium  we  are  committed  to  directly  linking  all 
CETA  programs  to  private  businessmen  in  our  area. 

As  stated,  my  oral  presentation  today  is  taken  from  the  sum- 
mary of  findings  which  is  being  handed  to  you  for  the  committees 
records.  The  local  elected  officials  and  private  businessmen  of  our 
area  believe  that  the  major  revisions  which  should  be  initiated 
when  reviewing  the  reauthorization  of  the  act  should  include  the 

following.  ,     .    .     ,     J  1-  r*u      *  f  « 

One,  the  changing  of  the  emphasis  in  the  delivery  of  the  act  ^  a 
local  strategy  in  which  locally  elected  officials  in  conjunction  with 
representatives  from  private  industry  would  tailor  the  proper  mix 
of  allowable  activities  to  properly  meet  the  needs  of  the  local 
unemployed  population. 

Second,  we  believe  the  expansion  of  the  purpose  ot  the  act  is  to 
include  the  encouragement  of  economic  development  in  areas  of 
substantial  unemployment  which  lack  sufficient  private  industry  to 
employ  their  unemployed  populations. 

Third,  eligibility  for  program  participation  should  be  standard- 
ized for  all  program  activities.  At  a  minimum,  an  eligible  partici- 
pant would  be  unemployed  30  days  at  application,  and  each  prime 
sponsor  would  serve  every  segment  of  their  local  unemployed  popu- 
lation in  proportion  to  what  each  segment's  incidence  was  in  the 
unemployed  population.  This  eligibility  would  be  standardized  for 
all  allowable  activities.  ,     , ,  i.  j  * 

Four,  subminimum  allowances  and  wages  should  be  permitted  to 
be  paid  to  program  participants  in  order  to  encourage  participants 
to  enter  employment  and  to  reduce  program  costs. 

Five,  ^administration  of  the  program  should  continue  to  be  oper- 
ated through  the  current  prime  sponsor  system  to  avoid  costly 
duplication  in  the  set-up  of  a  new  delivery  system.  In  addition,  the 
program  should  be  administered  as  only  one  title,  where  all  cur- 
rent allowable  activities,  plus  economic  development  strategies 
would  be  allowable  activities.  In  addition,  no  maximum  or  mini- 
mum percentages  would  be  earmarked  for  any  activities  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Instead,  private  businessmen  and  locally 
elected  officials  would  decide,  based  upon  the  needs  of  the  local 
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area,  what  services  and  activities  would  be  operated  to  best  fit  local 
needs. 

Senator,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  opportunity.  We  know  it 
has  been  a  long  day.  We  have  tried  to  confine  ourselves  to  the  5 
minutes. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much.  Your  entire  statement 
will  be  submitted  for  the  record,  without  objection,  V 
[The  prepared  statenient  of  Mr.  Gardner  follows:] 
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TESTIMOIJY  BY 
COMMISSIONER  JOHN  W.  GARDNER 

BEFORE  "^iB?^ 

SENATE  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 
SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 

JUNE  18,  1981 
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My  naie  Is  John  W.  Gardner,  I  am  a  Cotaalss loner  from  Blair  County,  Pennsylvania, 
President  of  the  Southern  Alleghenles  Planning  and  Developaert  Commission,  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Coralttee  of  the  Southern  Alleghenles  Planning  and 
Development  Commission.    With  me  Is  Stephen  C.  Mandes,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Commission. 

This  testimony  Is  respectfully  submitted  on  behalf  of  the  County  Commissioners 
of  the  six  Pfinsylvanla  Counties  which  comprise  Southern  Alleghenles  who  have 
joined  to  create  the  Southern  Alleghenles  Planning  and  Development  Commission. 

I  would  first  like  to  thank  the  Coasalttee  for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
testify  today  regarding  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act.  The 
concepts  I  am  about  to  present  are  the  result  of  an  Indepth  study  of  tne  current 
act  by  local  elected  officials  In  conjunction  with  private  businessmen  In  our 
area.    In  light  of  the  fact  that  my  testimony  tine  has  been  limited  to  five 
minutes,  I  have  submitted  copies  of  our  entire  report  to  be  placed  on  the  record 
of  these  proceedings,  and  I  will  limit  my  oral  presentation  to  a  review  of  the 
synopsis  of  remarks  from  within  the  concept  paper  which  requests  positive 
changes  when  a  reauthorization  of  CETA  is  examined.    May  I  stress  that  the  private 
sector  was  directly  Involved  In  the  formulation  of  these  recommendations.^  and 
that  as  a  consortium  we  are  committed  to  directly  linking  all  CF.TA  programs  to 
private  businessmen  in  our  area. 
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Purposd  Of  Thft  Act 

The  original  purpose  of  the  Cooprehensive  Eaploynent  and  Training  Act  of  1973, 
amended  in  1978,  was  to: 

Provide  job  training  and  casployment  opportunities  for  economically 
disadvantaged,  unemployed,  or  underemployed  persons  which  will  result 
In  an  increase  in  their  earned  income,  and  to  assure  that  training  and 
other  services  lead  tqt  oaximum  employment  opportunities  and  enhance  self- 
sufficiency  by  establishing  a  flexible,  coordinated,  and  decentralized 
system  of  Federal,  State,  and  local  programs.    It  is  further  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  to  provide  for  the  maximum  feasible  coordination  of  plar.s, 
programs,  and  activities  under  this  Act  with  economic  development,  community 
development,  and  related  activities,  such  as  vocational  education, 
vocation*l  renabilitation,  public  assistance,  self-employment  training, 
and  social  service  programs. 

Representatives  of  both  local  government  and  private  industry  of  our  area 
agree,  that  in  brder  to  realize  the  original  objectives  of  the  Act.  the  purpose 
of  the  Act  must  be  expanded  in  order  to  emphasize,  that  the  new  Apt  be  a  private 
sector  oriented  program  which  could  promote  both  employment  and  training  and 
Job  creation  activities.    Areas  suffering  from  substantial  unemployment  (those 
with  unemployment  rates  in  excess  of  two  percent  or  more  of  the  national  average) 
should  be  permitted  to  operate  econ^ic  development  activities  under  the  Act  in 
order  that  industrial  expansion  and  thVmraction  of  new  industries  could  take 
place  in  order  to  increase  the  number  of  av^iSlble  Jobs,  and  to  assure  the 
economic  survival  of  theses  areas. 

AHowable  Activities 

Currently,  allowable  activities  under  the  Act  are  limited  to  Classroom  Training. 
OJT,  Work  Experience.  Public  Service  Employment,  Employment  Generating  Services. 
Services  to  Participants.  Upgrading  and  Retraining  and  other  activities  such  as 
Job  Development  and  Job  Search  Assistance.     In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned 
activities,  economic  development  initiatives  such  as  pursuing  the  Entcrprizo 
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Zone  Concept,  should  be  allowable  activities  under  the  Act  in  order  to  better 
enable  econoaxcally  distressed  areas  realize  their  goals  of  successfully  employing 
their  unemployed  populations.    Changes  in  the  current  program  activities  should 
be  iopleoented  in  the  following  activities: 

Public  Service  Employpent 

It  was  the  opinion  of  both  local  businessmen  and  local-elected  officials 
that  Public  Service  Eoploynent  should  be  a  United  activity  under  the  new 
Act  and  that  it  should  be  available  as  an  allowable  activity  only  in  areas 
of  substantial  unetoployiaent  (areas  whose  unemployment  rates  arc  in  excess 
of  two  percent  above  the  national  average).     In  addition.  Public  Service 
Employment  should  be  further  limited  to  areas  in  which  it  can  be  demonstrated 
that  the  private  sector  has  been  saturated  and  thus  has  the  inability  to 
employ  or  train  the  unemployed  workforce. 

Work  Experience 

Work  Experience  as  an  allowable  activity  is  currently  limited  by  the  Act 
to  work  in  nonprofit  organizations.     It  was  the  opinion  of  our  local- 
elected  officials  and  private  businessmen  that  Work  Experience  should  be 
expanded  to  include  work  in  private  businesses.    Nonprofit  agencies  cannot 
provide  training  m  the  variety  of  marketable  skill  arfeas,  and  cannot 
instili  work  attitudes  and  habits  which  arc  indigent  to  businesses  which 
must  turn  a  profit  or  Will  cease  to  exist.    By  allowing  Work  Experience  to 
be  operated  in  both  the  public  and  the  private  sector,  a  more  diverse 
array  ol  occupai loi.s  could  be  explored  on  a  first-hand  basis  by  individuals, 
and  participants  could  be  exposed  to  a  more  true  picture  of  the  actual 
world  of  work 
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It  it  Important  to  uphold  Vork  Experience  As  an  allowable  activity  under 
the  Act  In  that  it  gives  those  who  have  had  limited  exposure  to  the  world 
of  work  (especially  young  adults)  a  valuable  vehicle  for  obtaining  basic 
work  and  life  skills  necessary  for  ultimate  success  In  obtaining  unsubsldlzed 
employaent. 

Participants  in  this  activity  should  continue  to  be  evaluated  every 

sixty  days  In  order  to  ascertain  their  readiness  for  ©ntry  Into  unsubsidized 

esployxnent  or  skills  training. 

Services 

Currently  under  the  Act»  certain  services  to  participants  may  be  provided 
by  utilizing  funds  under  the  Act.    These  activities  include  health  care 

and  medical  services,  child  care,  transportation,  temporary  shelter, 

\ 

assistances^ In  securing  bonds,  family  planning,  legal  services  and  financial 
counseling.    It  was  the  opinion  of  b^h  local -elected  officials  and  private 
businessmen  that  the  use  of  funds  for\^se  typos  of  activities  should  be 
severly  limited  Onder  the  new  Act.  and  be  used  only  ill  cases  where  no 
other  assistance  can  be  found  in  the  local  community  to  provide  these 
services. 

Other  Allowable  Activities 

and  Upgrading  and  Retraini:.g  should  be  kept  m  tact  as  allowable  activities 
under  the  Act  since  they  arc  valuable  strategies  for  re-employlng  the 
unemployed  population.     Input  should  be  continually  sought  from  local 
busmessnon  in  the  design  and  implementation  of  these  programs  In  order  to 
assure  their  relevance  and  applicability  to  the  local  labor  market. 
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C«rt«in  MXlaua  and  oinimum  percentages  currently  exist  which  limit  what  amounts 
of  Allocations  can  be  expended  upon  particular  allowable  activities.    Under  the 
current  Act,  theac  percentages  have  been  standardized  nation-wide.    It  is  our 
recomendation  that  local-elected  officials  in  conjunction  with  local  private 
Industry  representatives  be  provided  the  flexibility  to  design  program  mixes 
most  suitable  to  the  regional  areas  In  which  they  reside.    Justification  for  what 
programs  are  operated  and  to  what  level  they  are  funded  would  be  provided  in  the 
Annual  Plan  which  would  be  submitted  to  the  Department  of  Labor, 

Under  the  current  provisions  under  the  Act,  limitations  exist  in  the  areas  of 
what  maximum  tine  may  be  spent  In  any  particular  activity  and  what  wages  or 
allowances  must  bo  paid  for  hourly  program  participation      It  was  the  suggestion 
of  both  private  industry  and  local-electod  officials  that  programs  should  bo 
ultimately  reviewed  by  tho  Department  of  Labor  on  a  prograo-by-program  basis 
and  that  no  maximum  or  minimum  time  limitations  be  placed  upon  any  programs 
This  posture  would  encourage  innovative  approaches  to  employment  and  training 
activities  whose  duration  would  be  determined  by  the  minimum  time  necessary  tc 
accomplish  employment  obJectivt»s  for  the  participants. 

In  addition,  current  regulations  under  tho  Act  conslstantly  require  that  at 
least  a  ninlouo  wage  or  a  minimum  wa^e  allofc'ance  be  paid  for  eveiy  hour  of  program 
participation      This  requlremrnt  greatly  increases  the  total  cost  and  the  cost 
per  participant  for  all  programs.    It  wis  the  recoirmendatlon  of  local-elt-cled 
officials  and  private  businessmen  In  our  area  to  make  provisions  under  the  new 
Act  which  would  allow  submlnieum  wages  or  allowances  be  paid  to  program 
participants,  in  order  to  give  the  program  participants  greater  incentives  to 
seek  unsubsidi^ed  employment      Although  the  current  Act  encour.iges  linkages  with 
local  educational  agencies .and  vocational -technical  schools,  by  requiring  that 
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A  ainisum  wage  al lowancw  be  paid  to  program  participants  who  have  not  co<nplct«d 
high  school  and  who  now  arc  attending  GEO  instruction  through  pVograos  funded 
under  th«  Act,  this  requireaent  tends  to  strain  relationships  between  educational 
agencies  and  ihji  prino  sponsor.     In  sumaary,  nor*  programs  could  be  operated  at 
lower  costs  if  current  restrictions  of  mininua  wage  payments  were  waived. 

DeUvery  System  and  Administration 

It  was  the  opinion  of  both  local-elected  officials  and  private  businessmen  that 
the  current  prime  sponsor  delivery  system  should  be  kept  intact  in  order  to 
avoid  costly  duplication  of  a  viable  delivery  system.     By  keeping  this  current 
delivery  system  in  place,  local-elccied  officials  and  private  businessmen  who 
have  thfi  greaicst  faoiliariiy  with  local  l-abor  markei  conditions  and  problems 
may  hav«  direct  inpui  into  the  design  and  iaplecicntat ion  of  prograos  fundecJ 
under  the  Aci .     In  addition,  the  prime  sponsor  agreement  should  be  a  multi-year 
pact  in  order  to  provide  greater  stability  to  this  delivery  system 

In  addition,  the  lyeAct  should  consist  of  but  one  tiile  under  which  all 
allowabio  prograiaS%»«ld  opcrair  and  for  which  eligibllty  would  be  :»landardizcd 
By  putting  all  aciiviiics  under  one  tiile.  less  of  an  adrainistrai  Ive  burden 
would  bo  placed  upon  prime  sponsor  sysiems  and  thus  costs  for  adrainistrai ion 
pould  be  signi  f  icaiil  ly  dirainshod  ^ 

Tho  currcni  limiiaiion  allowing  ai  a  oaxioua  iwuniy  percent  of  funds  to  bo 
uiilized  for  rtdminisirauon  should  be  mainiaincd     The  currcni  aUowabilit/  lo 
operai«  an  admin isi rai ivc-  cost  pool  for  all  program  acilviiu--  -^ould  also  bo 
maintained  because.  onc.«  again,  ihis  s  ignif  icnni  ly  decrease:,  ihc  admlnisi rative 
burd..n  and  anoi,-s  more  funds  lo  be  expended  in  direci  servi<e*,  to  pl-ogfam 
parii':;p<»nt.:>. 
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It  WAS  «lso  suggosted  that  if  the  federal  govcrtuaenv^Uns  to  itoplcDent  any 

^       >  *         if'  * 

type  of  wolf  are  reform  which  would  require  Qurrcnr^slstancc  recipients  to 

work  At  nonprofit  agencies  In  order  to  "earn"  their  assistance,  the  current 

delivery  system  for  such  activities  is  already  in  place  in  the  prirao  sponsor 

d*Hv«ry  systea,  and  it  would  be  a  costly  duplication  to  re* invent  another 

'.J*      delivery  syst^\for  this  activity. 

Eligibility  ^ 
Hot  only  should  all  programs  bo  administered  under  one  title,  but  eligibility 
should  also  be  standardized      Standardizing  eligibility  requirements  for  all 
progrsma  would  not  only  case  current  administrative  burdens,  but  vould  also 
facilitate  services  delivered  to  all  participants  who  could  then  flow  easily 
between  diff«rent  serviced  on  an  "as  needed"  basis. 

New  ellgiblity  rcquircnents  should  be  put  into  place  to  best  serve  the  unemployed 
population  of  th«  local  labor  market  area.    The  basic  eligibility  r  .uiremcnt 
would  bo  at  a  oinimum  thirty  days  unvmpluycd  prior  to  application      In  addition, 
different  scgoents  of  the  unemployed  population  would  he  served  in  propoi^tion 
to  their  Incidence  in  the  local  labor  market      The  method  for  serving  these  target 
groups  and  their  incidence  in  the  population  would  bo  outlined  in  the  Master 
Plan. 

1 

!  Planning  Process 

} 

Both  local 'o  IccLod  officials  and  private  buSi:icssmon  rccoiafficndcd  that  the  planning 
processes  currently  required  under  the  Act  should  be  streamlined  m  th<s  following 


i  6 

,  areas : 
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The  two  grant  packages  (The  Master  and  the  Annual*  Plans)  should  be 
slaT>lified  in  order  to  reduce  paperwork  and  administrative  cost  burdens 
and  the  Master  Plan  should  become  a  generalized  comprehensive  description 
of  the  service  delivery  system.    The  Master  Plan  should  be  a  multi-year 
document  and  only  should       altered  at  the  discretion  of  the  prime  sponsor. 

/he  Annual  Plan  should  be  a  thorough  description  of  the  upcoming  year's 
programs  as  it  relates  to  the  prime  sponsor's  areas. 

As  stated  earlier »  the  Annual  Plan  would  include  a  detailed  report  of  what 
groups  were  represented  in  the  unemployed  labor  market,  and  consequently  what 
programs  were  to  be  operated  to  meet  the  needs  of  each  segment  of  the  local 
unemployed  population. 

The  current  redundancy  of  instructions  received  by  prime  sponsors  regarding 
the  Annual  and  Master  Plans  should  be  addressed  in  order  that  Master  and  Annual 
Plans  submitted  under  the  new  Act  would  be  drastically  less  burdensome  documents 
than  their  current  (250  plus  page)  size. 

Currently,  time  restrictions  arc  placed  when  program  modifications  can  be 
submitted  to  the  Department  of  Labor.    This  restriction  is  a  deterrent  to 
modifying  activities  on  an  "as  needed"  basis.     It  was  the  recommendation  of 
bo^th  local-elected  officials  and  private  industry  that  the  new  Act  should  not 
include  time  restriclions  regarding  program  modification  submissions. 

Participation  Of  Organized  Labor 

It  w«  the  suggestion  of  both  local-elected  officials  and  private  businessmen 
of  our  area  that  so„e  typ.  of  provisions  .nust  be  built  into  the  final  regulations 
of  the  new  Act  in  ordor  to  encourage  organized  labor  to  participate  and  cooperate 
with  all  of  the  activities  planned  to  be  funded  under  the  Act.    This  would 
greatly  facilitate  the  success  and  smooth  operation  of  these  activities  in 
areas  where  organized  labor  is  a  prevailing  force  in  the  labor  oarket. 
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Su'nmiarv 

In  conclusion,  the  local-elected  officials  and  private  businessmen  of  our  area 
believe ^that  the  major  revisions  which  should  be  Initiated  when  reviewing  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Cooprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  should  include; 

1.  The  changing  of  the  emphasis  in  the  delivery  of  the  Act  to  a  local 
strategy  in  which  local-elected  officials  in  conjunction  with 
representatives  from  private  industry,  would  tailor  the  proper  mix  of 
allowable  activities  to  properly  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  unemployed 
population. 

2.  The  expansion  of  the  purpose  of  the  Act  to  include  the  encouragement 
of  econorsic  development  in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment  which 
lack  sufficient  private  industry  to  employ  their  unemployed  populations 

3.  Eligibility  for  program  participation  should  be  standardized  for  all 
program  activities.    At  a  minimum,  an  eligible  participant  would  be 
unemployed  thTrty  days  at  application,  and  each  prime  sponsor  would 
serve  every  segment  of  their  local  unemployed  population  in  proportion 
to  what  each  segment's  incidence  was  in  the  unemployed  population. 
This  eligibility  would  be  standardized  for  all  allowable  activities 

4.  Subuiir  ■  z^fi—'-^s  ""f  vcges  shr-l.  b^*      —  -         •y^     v  ^i..'  to' 
program  participants  in  order  to  encourage  participants  to  enter 
employment  and  to  reduce  program  costs.  , 

5.  Administration  of  the  prograra  should  continue  to  be  operated  through 
the  current  prime  sponsor  system  to  avoid  costly  duplication  in  the 
set-up  of  a  new  delivery  system.     In  addition,  the  program  should  be 
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"adnin ist^^id       oW  one  title,  where  all  current  allowable  activatics. 
plus  economic  development  strategies  would  be  allowable  activities. 
In  addition,  no  maximua  or  miniraura  percentages  would  be  earmarked  for 
any  activities  by  the  federal  governmeat.     Instead,  private  businessmen 
and  local-elected  officials  would  decide,  based  upon  the  needs  of  the 
local  area,  what  services  and  activities  would  be  operated  to  best  fit 
local  needs. 

Senator  Quayle  Mr.  Pasquarella,  you  may  proceed. 

STATEMENT  OF  LEE  PASQUARELLA.  DIRECTOR  OF  THE  CETA 

PRlSlE  SPONSOR  FOR  SEATTLE  AND  KING  COUNTY,  WASH. 

Mr  Pasquarella.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  Lee  Pasquarella.  the 
director  of  the  CETA  Prime  Sponsor  for  Seattle  and  King  County, 
Wash  We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify  before  the  comniit- 
tee  and  share  our  views  on  employment  and  training  and  specifi- 
cally the  CETA  program.  .       ,    .     r.r.mA  J 

This  morning,  Senator,  we  have  heard  the  CETA  program  de- 
scribed in  many  ways:  as  an  economic  development  program,  as  a 
human  resource  program,  ^and  as  a  social  program.  But  all  too 
often  and  probably  more  accurately  it  may  be  considered  a  social 
disease  The  public,  and  to  some  degree  the  congressional  percep- 
tions of  the  program,  have  been  shaped  by  highly  visible  and  much 
publicized  examples  of  mismanagement,  malfeasance,  and  abuse  oi 
the  public  trust.  But  these  reports  no  more  characterize  the  pro- 
gram than  past  or  present  Washington  scandals  accurately  repre- 
sent the  work,  dedication,  and  accomplishments  of  the  vast  major- 
ity of  dedicated  public  servants  here  or  around  the  country. 

The  media  is  niled  v.-ith  rspcrts  about  the  !.?ck  '^f  public  support 
for  social  programs  and  their  consequent  march  toward  certain 
oblivion  This  may  be  a  misrepresentation  of  the  public  sentiment. 
I  believe  that  the  public  continues  to  support  the  purpose  of  these 
programs  but  the  people  are  increasingly  impatient  with  the  inabil- 
ity of  these  programs  to  demonstrate  what  they  have  accomplished 
Therefore,  one  of  the  most  important  questions  to  be  addressed 
during  these  and  future  hearings  is  whether  the  programs  have 
worked  and,  if  so,  for  whom.  ,     ,  r-  A^r.^^ 

Obviously,  success  is  relative  to  the  definition  used  to  define  it. 
Our  program  in  Seattle  and  King  County  has  defined  success  as 
jobs  for  people  who  are  most  likely  to  be  unemployed,  the  retention 
of  those  jobs,  and  an  improved  earning  capacity  as  a  result  of  the 
program.  To  accomplish  these  goals  we  have  established  local,  ob- 
jective criteria  and  standards  which  must  be  met  by  individual 
se.-vice  deliverers  if  they  are  to  receive  funding  from  the  prime 

^^Wrhave  just  completed  a  study  of  our  program  effectiveness  in 
which  we  monitored  the  progress  of  people  leaving  our  system  for 
15  months  to  determine  whether  people  retained  jobs  and  the 
comparative  effectiveness  of  categories  of  programs.  Aniong  other 
things,  we  found  that  60  percent  of  the  persons  terminating  the  II- 
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B  system  got  jobs.  Sixty-one  percent  of  those  participants  main- 
tained continuuub  employment  for  15  months  or  more  following  the 
program.  We  had  an  average  pre-postprogram  wage  gain  of  $5,635 
We  found  that  classroom  training  and  remedial  education  pro- 
grams—that is  adult  basic  education  programs,  GED  preparation, 
and  English  as  a  second  language  program— were  most  likely  to 
produce  the  highest  placement  rate,  the  longest  period  of  continu- 
ous employment,  the  highest  placement  wage,  and  the  highest  pre- 
postprogram  wage  gain. 

This  information  profiles  our  program  and  helps  us  determine 
which  of  our  programs  work  best.  It  also  helps  us  determine  how 
we  should  allocate  resources  between  types  of  training  programs.  It 
does  not,  however,  measure  the  overall  success  of  our  CETA 
system.  There  are  at  least  two  ways  in  which  this  could  be  done. 
We  could  measure  success  by  using  identical  criteria  to  compare 
our  CETA  program  with  all  other  similar  programs  in  the  commu- 
nity 

The  measurement  criteria  would  include  verified  placement  rates 
and  cost  per  placement,  demographic  information  on  the  clients 
served,  the  retention  rates,  and  the  verified  pre-postprogram  wage 
gams.  It  IS  important  to  point  out.  Senator,  that  an  evaluation  of 
these  programs  must  include  cost  and  placement  factors  as  well  as 
a  number  of  other  equally  relevant  information. 

Another  way  to  measure  success  and  the  one  we  have  used  is  to 
attempt  to  determine  the  cost  benefit  of  the  program  to  the  com- 
munity. This  is  done  by  examming  the  proportion  of  program  costs 
earned  by  former  participants  during  the  year  following  training. 
This  yields  a  measure  of  relative  effectiveness  of  the  various  types 
of  programs. 

Second,  we  have  examined  how  long  it  takes  for  the  program  to 
pay  for  itself.'  The  length  of  time  indicates  some  measure  of  suc- 
cess. Using  the  information  discussed  earlier,  we  found  that  on  the 
average,  individuals  completing  our  program  earned  l(i2  percent  of 
their  training  cost  during  the  iirst  year,  i'his  actually  varied  be- 
tween 200  percent  for  on-the-job  training  to  UH  percent  for  class- 
room traming.  This  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  immediate  impact  of 
these  programs. 

Third,  we  discovered  that  during  the  first  year  these  persons 
returned  to  the  society  in  taxes  alone  28  percent  of  the  ■  v^estrnent 
the  .society  made  in  them.  This  is  not  income  transfer  payments 
but  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes  alone.  Within  4  years  the  taxes 
paid  b>  those  individuals  who  remained  employed  will  pay  for  the 
entire  individual  training  investment,  and  within  10  years  the 
taxes  paid  by  all  those  people  who  vven^  placed  will  have  repaid  the 
entire  cost  of  the  program.  This  means  that  the  investment  made 
by  the  society  in  these  programs  is  repaid  man>  times  during  the 
working  life  of  the  participants. 

Emplu>ment  and  training  programs  m  Seattle  and  King  County 
are  a  good  investment  because  they  work  fur  the  people  for  whom 
they  were  intended,  and  they  pay  for  themselves  in  a  relatively 
short  period  of  time.  But  CETA  works  not  only  in  Seattle,  where 
we  have  spent  several  years  developing  the  system  and  months 
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collecting  and  studying  the  data,  but  it  also  works  in  large  urban 
areas  and  small  rural  communities  throughout  this  country,  Uur 
biggest  failure  as  a  system  has  not  been  our  inability  to  mount 
programs  which  have  helped  millions  of  people  improve  their  lives 
but  our  inability  to  measure  our  national  success  and  adequately 
communicate  that  to  the  public,  .  ,  .  ot^a 

Let  me  say  in  closing  that  the  changes  within  the  CEIA  system 
are  not  only  expected  but  necessary,  as  we  have  heard  from  many, 
many  people  today.  But  these  changes  should  flow  from  an  exami- 
nation of  what  we  want  to  achieve;  what  appears  to  be  working; 
what  could  work  under  a  different  set  of  circumstances,  and  finally 
what  clearly  doesn't  work. 

This  must  be  done  in  a  way  that  allows  local  areas  to  plan  for 
local  priorities.  Thank  you  very  much,  . 

Senator  Quayle.  I  think  that  is  exactly  what  we  want  to  do,  is  to 
look  and  see  what  worked,  what  did  not  work,  and  ask  the  basic 
question  why.  As  we  look  to  the  future,  I  would  like  to  ask  each  of 
you  to  comment  on  your  support  or  nonsupport  for  the  block  grant 
concept.  I  am  specifically  referring  to  CETA  next  year. 

If  we  follow  the  outline  of  the  block  grant  concept,  I  think  it  is 
quite  important  that  we  get  input  from  the  local  level— where  you 
will  be  operating  on,  how  this  will  affect  your  programs. 

Mr.  Pasquarella.  Senator,  the  block  grant  notion  in  itself  is  not 
a  bad  notion.  It  has  worked  and  not  worked  in  the  past-  If  it  is 
going  to  be  part  of  the  law,  the  mistakes  of  the  past  should  be 
CO  r  r ecte  d 

If  it  is  the  ifltent  of  Congress  to  send  the  block  grants  to  the 
States,  it  will  not  work  for  urban  areas.  It  will  not  work  for  urban 
^  areas  for  simple  political  reasons.  The  States  are  dominated  by 
rural  and  suburban  interests  which  are  different  from  urban  inter- 
-  ests,.As  Mayor- Schaefer  indicated  earlier,  if  there  were  language 
that  required  States  to  allocate  resources  on  the  basis  of  defined 
need  then  there  -.vill  be  grudging  support.  But  to  ^^nd  the  block 
grant  to  the  State,  I  think  we  have  ample  historical  evidence  over 
the  last  20  years  that  people  in  the  cities  will  not  benefit  from  this 
apprpach.  .  ,  .  r 

Senator  Quayle.  If  we  put  the  restriction  on  the  amount  ot 
administrative  costs,  say  at  10  percent  or  5  percent,  would  that 
help  to  some  degree  to  alleviate  those  fears? 

Mr.  Pasquarella.  Again,  my  view.  Senator— I  know  from  your 
perspective  you  are  very  concerned  about  administrative  costs.  As 
an  operator  administrator  of  a  system.  I  am  concerned  about  the 
net  costs  of  placing  people  in  employment.  If  that  cost  is  low,  then 
relative  to  all  other  programs  and  systems  the  administrative  costs 
could  be  100  percent.  What  matters  is  the  relative  cost  of  getting  ^ 
people  employed.  ^     .  l  j 

Senator  Quayle.  If  we  put  too  many  qualifications  on  how  and 
where  they  are  going  to  spend  it,  those  are  categorical  grants,  I 
mean  if  we  are  going  to  go  to  the  concept  of  block  grants,  you  are 
going  to  have  to  give  this  fiexibility.  Either  it  is  going  to  be  directly 
from  the  Federal  Government  to  the  local  communities  and  bypass 
the  State,  or  you  are  going  to  use  the  State  as  the  conduit  to 
disburse  these  funds. 
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I  think  it  would  be  self-defeating— this  is  just  one  Senator's 
opinion— to  say  we  are  going  to  have  block  grants  and  then  put  on 
a  whole  ramification  of  categories  or  qualifications. 

Mr.  Pasquarelxa.  If  you  have  the  qualification  that  the  States 
have  to  demonstrate  that  the  money  is  going  where  the  needs  are, 
I  do  not  think  that  is  burdensome  on  the  State  s  part.  That  will 
ameliorate  much  of  the  concern  among  urban  areas. 

Senator  Quayle.  Does  ahybody  else  want  to  comment? 

Mr.  Brown.  Yes,  Senator.  First  of  all,  I  would  like  to  introduce 
Ann  Levin,  who  is  the  director  of  the  CETA  program  in  Cuyahoga 
County. 

On  that  question,  we  would  be  very  concerned  about  the  fact 
that,  if  it  goes  to  the  State,  in  our  case  we  are  an  urban  area,  we 
are  about  20  percent  of  the  State,  but  of  course  we  have  a  lot  more 
than  that  of  the  percentage  of  our  population  to  the  State  of  the 
unemployment.  We  think  that,  if  it  went  to  the  State,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  target  the  population  that  we  need  to  target. 

If  they  should  wind  up  going  to  the  State,  then  I  feel  that  our 
concerns  would  be  allayed  by  the  fact  that  we,  the  County  of 
Cuyahoga  and  other  urban  counties,  having  some  input  into  the 
direction  of  that  money  and  how  it  would  be  spent  and  how  much 
of  it  would  be  spent  in  certain  areas.  But,  if  it  went  with  an  open 
range  or  a  wide-open  field  for  the  State  to  do  what  they  felt  was 
best  for  the  entire  State,  then  I  think  we  would  get  shortchanged. 

Mr  Gardner.  From  our  standpoint,  I  would  just  very  briefly  like 
to  say  that  originally  in  the  six-county  area  we  have  three  prime 
sponsors,  two  counties  and  one  city,  under  the  guideline.  The 
reason  for  the  consortium  is  that  we  took  the  counties  and  brought 
them  into  the  consortium  so  that  they  would  not  have  to  be  com- 
petitive with  the  balance  of  State. 

We  recognize  this  as,  should  the  moneys  come  through  the  State, 
we  seriously  question  what  the  State's  attitude  may  be.  I  believe, 
from  the  standpoint  of  what  I  said  here  earlier  today,  in  essence  I 
may  be  supporting  the  block  grant  concept  but  with  reservations.  I 
in  turn.  Senator,  would  express  a  real  concern  for  the  institution  of 
another  level  of  administration,  if  you  will,  which  we  talked  about, 
also  that  it  may  come  down  categorically,  which  we  feel  it  should 
address  the  needs  of  the  area.  I  submit  to  you  we  have  the  same 
problems.  But  our  area  is  more  rural  in  nature.  This  is  one  of  the 
reasons  of  our  concern  and  the  reason  for  our  input,  the  nature  of 
what  it  is  today.  We  think  we  need  that  leeway.  I  question  if  it 
came  down  through  the  States  whether  we  would  be  given  that 
leeway. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  have  one  final  question.  Do  you  think  we 
ought  to  combine  the  youth  and  adult  programs? 
Mr.  Pasquarella.  The  youth  and  adult  programs? 
Senator  Quayle.  For  CETA. 

Mr.  Pasquarella.  It  depends  on  what  kind  of  youth  programs 
we  are  talking  about.  If  we  are  talking  about  training  programs, 
then  I  woula  say  yes.  But  there  is  a  tremendous  need  to  improve 
the  way  in  vhich  education  is  delivered  to  this  population.  Unless 
we  can  do  something  both  nationally  and  locally  about  the  way  in 
which  the  school  systems  deal  with  the  CETA  population,  then  that 
I  would  consider  the  CETA  system  a  failure.  The  school  systems,  as 
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vou  well  know,  do  not  serve  the  population  very  well.  There  neeos 
to  be  a  en^fon  given  to  that  issue.  One  of  the  best  ways  to  do  that 
through  a  separate  mechanism  that  you  track  separately, 
l!;  mv  mind.^Et  3d  be  the  only  reason  to  make  programs 


IS 

separate 


lr^l&]i^sS^^^^^^^^^  0  o'clock  in  the  morn- 

'"fwhereupon,  at  1:55  p.m.,  the  subcommittee  was  adjourned.] 
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EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  IN 
THE  UNITED  STATES,  1981 


Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  ProductWity, 

COMMITTEE  ON  LaBOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES, 

Washington,  D,C. 

The  subcommittee  met,  pursuant  to  notice,  at  9:12  a.m.,  in  room 
4232,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building,  Senator  Dan  Quayle  (chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee)  presiding. 

Present:  Senator  Quayle. 

Senator  Quayle.  The  committee  will  be  in  ord^r. 

This  is  our  fourth  day  of  hearings  on  employment  and  training 
issues.  We  have  heard  so  far  from  about  70  witnesses.  Today,  we 
have  a  very  full  schedule  of  about  20  witnesses,  in  total.  My  inten- 
tions are  to  try  to  complete  these  hearings  in  3  hours,  which  is 
around  noon,  and  to  do  that,  I  am  going  to  ask  the  witnesses  and 
myself  and  other  Senators  to  limit  their  comments  to  5  minutes. 

A.U  the  statements  that  they  have  can  be  submitted  into  the 
record,  and  I  would  appreciate  summaries  of  statements  in  less 
than  5  minutes  so  we  can  get  to  questions  and  answers  and  have  as 
much  time  in  the  3  hours  for  everybody  to  participate  as  much  as 
possible. 

With  thati^  would  the  first  panel  please  come  forward:  Louis 
Scozzafava,  Robert  Stewart,  Louis  Heimbach,  and  Lou  Lignelli? 
•  Good  morning,  gentlemen. 
Mr.  Scozzafava.  Good  morning. 
Mr.  Replogle.  Good  morning. 
Senator  Quayle.  Who  would  like  to  proceed  first? 
Mr.  Replogle.  I  will  start  off.  Senator. 
Senator  Quayle.  Fine. 

STATEMENT  OF  PETER  REPLOGLE,  DIRECTOR,  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATION,  ORANGE  COUNTY,  N.Y.; 
LOUIS  B.  SCOZZAFAVA,  DIRECTOR,  NIAGARA  COUNTY  EM- 
PLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT,  LOCKPORT,  N.Y.; 
LOU  LIGNELLI,  DIRECTOR,  WASHINGTON  COUNTY  EMPLOY- 
MENT    AND    TRAINING    AGENCY,    WASHINGTON,    PA.;  AND 

.  ROBERT  B.  STEWART,  JR.,  EXECUTIVE.  DIRECTOR,  LANCAS- 
TER COUNTY  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  AGENCY,  LAN- 
CASTER,  PA.,  A  PANEL 

Mr.  Replogle.  My  name  is  Peter  Replogle,  director  of  employ- 
ment and  training.  Orange  County,  N.Y.  I  am  sitting  in  for  Lou 
Heimbach,  the  county  execu|;ive,  who  was  detained  on  business  this 
morning. 


> 
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Orange  County.  N.Y.  is  a  county  with  a  long  historica  past.  The 
citizens  of  Orange  County  have  been  taking  an  active  role  in  histo- 
ry since  Washington,  right  up  to  the  present  time  when  they 
welcomed  back  the  former  hostages  from  Iran.  ,  r  ^ 

The  intent  of  my  speech  today  is  to  demonstrate  the  need  for 
employment  and  training  policies,  to  state  who  should  be  served  by 
these  policies,  and  to  give  examples  of  successful  programs  which 
were  designed  and  implemented  to  meet  these  policies 

As  general  information.  Orange  County  is  located  o5  miles  north- 
west of  New  York  City,  situated  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware 
Rivers,  and  encompasses  850  square  miles.  The  population  of  the 
county  is  259.000.  with  three  labor  market  cities:  Newburgh, 
Middletown.  and  Port  Jervis.  each  with  a  population  of  less  than 

23,000.  .    .  .  r  „ 

The  county  has  a  diverse  economic  base  consisting  of  5,000  non- 
agricultural  establishments,  including  manufacturing,  trade,  and 
services.  Most  businesses  employ  25  people  or  less.  Employees  re- 
siding in  Orange  County  have  the  third  lowest  average  hourly 
wage  in  New  York  State.  The  unemployment  rate  for  Orange 
County  is  8.9  percent  with  two  of  its  cities  experiencing  unemploy- 
ment rates  of  over  12  percent. 

There  are  10.000  adults  receiving  public  assistance.  The  New 
York  State  Bureau  of  Labor  Market  Information  has  identified 
50  000  residents,  or  one-quarter  of  the  adult  population,  in  need  of 
employment  and  training  services.  This  population  includes  un- 
skilled laborers,  persons  with  unmarketable  skills,  youth,  handi- 
capped, migrant  workers,  veterans,  and  the  elderly.  . 

The  county  has  economic  and  employment  problems  characteris- 
tic of  urban  and  rural  areas.  The  city  of  Newburgh.  with  a  popula- 
tion of  23.00t).  has  an  adult  welfare  populatidn  of  o.OOO.  Like  many 
other  cities.  Newburgh  has  experienced  a  loss  of  industry  and 
population,  wjth  a,  continuing  rise  in  poverty.  .     ,     .     ,        ,  . 

dustry  have  individually  focused  on  these  problems,  local  thlA 
administration  and  policies  have  spearheaded  an  effective  service 
network.  Employment  and  training  programs  have  become  the  uni- 
fying vehicle  to  serve  a  population  in  need.  These  services  have 
reduced  unemployment  and  welfare  costs  while  increasing  a  pro- 
ductive labor  market.  .    j  j  »  r 

While  it  is  true  that  most  public  policy  has  tended  to  locus  on 
the  role  of  government  in  employment  and  training  programs,  the 
Orange  County  ETA  has  not.  Since  1974.  Orange  County  has  recog- 
nized the  need  to  turn  to  the  private  sector  for  assistance  in  pro- 
gram design  and  implementation.  ,    .     ,.       ,  . 

Through  these  cooperative  working  relationships,  the  county  nas 
been  nationally  cited  by  such  organizations  as  the  U  S.  Department 
of  Labor,  the  American  Bar  Association.  Youthwork,  and  the  Vice 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Youth.  ,      u  ■ 

While  the  programs  were  cited  as  being  exemplary,  the  obvious 
question,  in  light  of  today's  economic  situation,  is  at  what  cost  and 
how  effective?  ui 

In  1980.  with  an  operating  budget  of  $10.9  million,  we  were  able 
to  serve  3.405  participants.  Of  these.  1,246  were  receiving  public 
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assistance  prior  to  joining  CETA.  This  afforded  local  taxpayers  a 
$7.7  million  savings  in  public  assistance  costs. 
.  The  fiscal  year  1980  employment  and  training  program  is  al^ 
proving  cost  effective;  73  percent  of  those  who  terminated  either 
entered  unsubsidized  employment,  remained  in  school  or  returned 
to  school,  or  entered  other  programs.  The  cost  per  placement  was 
$3,719— well  below  the  cost  attributed  to  public  assistance. 

While  the  fiscal  year  1980  statistics  are  impressive,  fiscal  year 
1981,  based  on  current  data  for  6  months,  will  be  more  successful. 
To  date,  we  have  achiev>ed  a  72-percent  positive  placement  rate,  at 
a  cost  per  participant  of  $4,100. 

Already  in  this  .fiscal  year,  with  a  reduced  operating  budget 
down  to  $7.1  million,  we  have  served  2,860  participants.  This  popu- 
lation consisted  of  1,305  public  assistance  recipients,  49  percent 
minority  members,  42  percent  youth,  51  percent  female,  and  66 
percent  had  not  completed  high  school. 

Under  the  direction  of  Orange  County's  Private  Industry  Coun- 
cil—PIC— thfe  private  sector  initiatives  program  has  identified 
-  demand  occupations,  designed  ^appropriate  training,  and  placed  suc- 
cessful trainees  in  unsubsidized  employment.  Incidentally,  many  of 
these  trainees  were  former  Ford-Mahwah  workers  laid  off  1  year 
ago,  when  Ford  closed  its  largest  plant  in  the, United  States. 

Illustrative  of  .this  private  sector  leadership  and  effectiveness  are 
two  programs.  The  first,  a  machinist  prograit),  was  established  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  National  Tooling  &  Precision  Machinist 
Association,  Federal  and  local  government  agencies,  and  private 
industry.  Second,  in  conjunction  with  the  Joint  Apprenticeship 
Committee  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners,  the  PIC  developed  Federal 
and  State  approved  preapprenticeship  training  programs. 

Of  those  graduated  from  both  programs,  -83  percent  obtained 
occupationally  related  employment.  Successful  programs  like  |:hese 
is  the  reason  the  Orange  County  PIC  has  been  designated  as  a 
national  spotlight  site  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  This  is 
significant  in  that  our  selection  was  the  only  one  in  New  York 
State  with  122  selected  out  of  476  prime  sponsors  nationwide. 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  labor  problems  as  well  as  stimulate 
economic  growth,  the  Orange  County  PIC  joined  efforts  with  eco- 
nomic development  concerns  to  provide  an  effective  marketing 
strategy  to  attract  new  and  expanding  industries.  This  action  will 
provide  the  necessary  jobs  to  offset  those  industries  which  have  left 
the  area.  Additionally,  these  industries  represent  new  employment 
opportunities. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  future  employment  and  training 
policies,  we  must  manage  by  objectives.  In  the  past,  local  CETA 
prime  sponsors  have  been  federally  mandated  to  achieve  numerous 
objectives  that  did  not  coincide  with  the  immediate  needs  of  the 
private  sector. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  title  VIFs  private  initiatives  program, 
CETA  served  as  a  panacea,  addressing  the  ever-pressing  social, 
economic  and  political  issues.  Our  experience  has  crystallized  the 
present-day  objectives— reduce  unemployment,  reduce  public  assist- 
-  ance,  increase  productivity,  and  aid  economic  development. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  ETA  must  have  the  ability  to  serve  all 
targeted  groups  through  classroom  and  on-the-job  training.  Orange 
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County's  record  indicates  our  recognition  that  training  programs 
cannot  merelv  provide  for  income  distribution  and  supplemental 
income  maintenance.  Therefore,  Orange  County  will  continue  to 
reduce  public  assistance  expenditures  and  dependency  through  em- 
ployment and  training  opportunities.  Responsible  management  will 
be  achieved  'by  the  distribution  of  necessary  funds  directly  to  the 

local  prime  sponsors.  .      ,       j         *  *«j 

The  appropriate  role  of  the  private  sector  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  Orange  County  Private  Industry  Council.  Through  this 
council,  it  becomes  possible  to  coordinate  the  diversity  of  programs 
in  a  cost  effective^and  efficient  manner. 

Having  an  appreciation. and  sensitivity  for  the  need  to  reduce 
Federal  spending  as  well  as  maintain  an  understanding  of  less 
government  intervention  and  increased  local  determination,  we 
have  learned  the  lesson  that  Department  of  Labor  funding  formu- 
las should  adhere  to  the  concept  of  true  entitlement. 

True  need  should  reflect  specific  labor  market  characteristics 
and  trends.  These  Indicators  include  frequency  and  duration  o 
unemployment,  desigi.ation  of  a  surplus  labor  market,  employment 
growth  rates,  layoffs  and  closings,  approved  economic  development 
programs  scheduled  for  funding  within  the  prime  sponsor  s  juris- 

'^'This  action  will  help  counter  the  pattern  of  unexpended  funds  in 
certain  prime  sponsors  and  help  put  tax  dollars  where  the  most 
need  is  determined.  With  the  elimination  of  public  sector  employ^ 
ment,  it  becomes  imperative  that  we  s^rve  those  at  or  below  100 

We?fo^mri£?hl'use  oSimited  Federal  funds,  we  must 
ehminate  duplication  and  provide  a  comprehensive  and  coordinat- 
ed program  by  utilizing  a  central  delivery  service  system,  and  that 

'^M^'^Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated.  Orange  County  is  a  fine 
example  that  CETA  works.  Thank  you  very  much;  it  has  been  a 
privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  testify  beiore  this  committee. 
Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

To  keep  to  the  5-minute  rule,  we  now  have  a  set  of  lights  here 
The  red  light  means  to  stop;  the  green  light  is  go,  and  when  it 
gets  to  the  amber  light,  that  means  that  y«"  .h^^u  j  inite. 
would  hope  that  we  would  be  able  to  stay  withm^he  o  minutes, 
because  I  have  some, questions.  f  ' 

Youxan . read  your  statement  if  you  want  to  B^t  my  preference 
is  for  you  to  summarize  and  really  get  to  the  heart  of  it,  because  I 
have  read  these  statements.  If  you  can  summarize  for  us  and  we 
can  get  to  some  questions,  I  think  it  will  be  far  more  productive. 

So.  go  ahead  and  proceed.   ^iffoo  T 

Mr  ScozzAFAVA.  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  committee  1 
am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  today  to  appear  before  you  to 
dScEss  the  future  of  CETA.  CETA  has  been  a  part  of  my  life  for 
the  past  8  years,  and  I  am  proud  to  have  been  instrumental  in 
serving  over  22,000  economically  disadvantaged  persons  in  Niagara 

^Thave  talked  to  many  of  these  people  and  have  discovered  that 
they  want  desperately  to  be  self-supporting  and  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  Over  oO  percent  of  those  we  have  served  are  former 
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welfare  recipients  who  have  voluntarily  elected  to  work  or  be 
trained  rather  than  be  dependent  on  the  welfare  sybtem. 

Despite  high  unemployment  in  Niagara  County,  which  has  aver- 
aged between  8  and  11  percent,  we  have  a  60-percent  positive 
placement  rate  for  participants  who  have  received  training  in  the 
^  classroom,  on  the  job,  and  in  work  experience  situations. 

It  is  a  fact  that  the  CETA  participant  tries  harder  to  do  a  good 
job,  knowing  well  that  he  or  she  will  be  given  the  opportunity  to 
receive  a  permanent  job  when  one  becomes  available.  The  county 
of  Niagara,  over  the  past  several  years,  has  hired  over  300  partici- 
pants as  permanent  county  employees.  Our  towns,  villages  and  our 
nonprofit  organizations  have  been  just  as  much  a  part  of  this 
success. 

As  we  look  ahead  to  1982  and  to  the  reauthorization  of  CETA,  we 
ask  ourselves  some  very  important  questions.  What  are  our  objec- 
tives now?  How  do  we  carry  out  these  olpjectives?  What  have  we 
learned  from  our  past  experiences? 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  we  only  have  one  objective,  and  that  is  to 
have  a  well-trained  individual  for  every  job  opened  in  private  in- 
dustry. Statistics  have  shown  that  four  out  of  every  five  jobs  lie  in 
the  private  sector.  Therefore,  there  is  no  doubt  that  private  sector 
involvement  is  vital  in  implementing  these  programs. 

The  Private  Industry  Council  was  developed  under  title  VII  with 
this  exact  task  in  mind,  and  we  must  be  allowed  to  expand  on  this 
concept  in  order  to  provide  the  right  training  for  the  right  job. 

It  has  been  our  experience  since  the  inception  of  the  Private 
Industry  Council  that  it  is  even  more  critical  that  the  private 
sector  contribute  to  program  design.  Training,  upgrading  and  re- 
training must  be  a  joint  effort  between  CETA  and  private  industry. 

A  perfect  example  of  this  is  a  recently  negotiated  contract,  a 
cooperative  effort  between  Niagara  County  and  Buffalo-Erie  Coun- 
ty's Private  Industry  Council.  A  local  company  which  was  supply-, 
ing  the  auluniubile  industry  was  ready  to  fold  due  to  foreign  com/ 
petition.  They  restructured  their  company  to  serve  the  aircrafit 
industry.  With  our  aid,  .they  are  retraining  and  upgrading  their 
employees.  Fifty  jobs  were  saved  and  50  new  jobs  were  created  at 
the  entry  level.  / 

Who  should  carry  out  these  objectives  that  I  have  stated?  It  is 
perfectly  clear  that  the  only  one  who  can  accomplish  these  goals  is 
the  local  prime  sponsor.  We  know  the  atmosphere  of  our  economy; 
we  know  who  are  most  in  need,  and  we  have  an  excellent  relation- 
ship with  the  150  local  agencies  who  are  a  vital  link  in  accomplish- 
ing these  goals. 

In  the  last  several  years,  I  have  developed  a  good  working  rela- 
tionship with  our  regio.^al  office.  As  you  know,  the  CETA  program 
is  very  regulatory.  When  interpretation!  must  be  made,  it  flows 
from  the  Department  of  Labor,  to  the  regkmal  office,  to  the  prime 
sponsor.  The  shorter  the  chain  of  comman^T^e  more  efficiently 
the  g^l  is  attained. 

Blc^  grants  have  been  proposed  as  an  alternate  means  for  fund- 
ing the  CETA  program.  If  the  block  grant  concept  is  given  to  the 
State,  I  guarantee  you  this:  there  will  be  duplication  of  services  on 
the  State  level,  the  most  in  need  will  not  be  served,  and  adminis- 
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tralive  costs  will  rise  while  the  amount  of  money  actuaPy  spent  on 
participants  will  decrease.  i    j   ■  ui„*- 

I  feel  that  the  prime  sponsor' system  has  performed  admirably, 
despite  varied  adverse  circumstances.  We  have  displayed  the  tlexi- 
bility  to  accomplisli  any  task,  no  matter  how  large  or  whatever  the 
time  constraints.  ,   i  ,    r  lonn 

During  the -snow  emergtrncy  and  the  blizzajid  c!  1^'^  an- 
swered the  cafl  by  hiring  and  deploying  300  people  within  2  days  to 
eliminate  the  crisis.  I  think  the  above  clearly  demonstrates  that 
our  local  government  cares  about  the  people  of  its  community.  It  is 
important  that  there  be  checks  and  balances  at  the  local  level  in 
order  to  eliminate  fraud  and  abuse.  .  ,  , 

I  can  safely  say  that  our  prime  sponsor,  along  with  the  majority 
of  the  476  primes  across  the  country;  has  an  efficient  system  in 
place  to  meet  the  needs  of  this  Nation's  unemployed.  We  have  the 
capabilities,  the  linkages,  and,  most  of  all,  the  necessary  experience 
to  aid  our  economy.  Do  not  let  the  past  8  years  go  to  waste. 

This  concludes  my  statement.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions.  Thank  you.  • 

(Information  supplied  for  the  record  follows:] 
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REPORT  TO  SUBCOMMITTEE 
ON 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
SENATOR  DAN  QUAYLE.  CHAIRMAN 


SubmiCCed  by: 

Louis  B.  Scozzafava,  Director 
Niagara  County  Employment 
and  Training  Department 

Russell  C,  Parker,  Chairman 
Niagara  County  Legislature 

June  19.  1981 


(Note:  Certain  portior.s  of  this  report  which  contained  nevjjpaper 
articles,  brochures,  and  photographs  impossible  to  reproduce,  were 
retained  in  the  files       the  corjnittee  iue  to  mechanical  limitations 
and  in  the  interest  c  l*  econoro''.  ) 
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LOUIS  B  SCOIZAFAVA 

DiKi.  for 


lARA  COUNTY 


EMPtOYMtNT  AND  TRAINING  DEPARTMENT 
54f7  UPPER  MOUNTAIN  ROAD 
lOCKPORT  NEA  YORK  14094 


The  Niagara  County  Employment  auu  Ttaining  Depart- 
ment administers  CETA  funds  appropriated  to  this  Western 


mobile,  chemical,  and  electro-mineral  fields.  Agri- 
culture and  tourism  are  also  vital. 

We  have  an  unemployment  rate  of  10.3%  -  the  highest 
in  the  state  and  second  in  the  nation.    Decpite  this 
high  rate,  we  have  proven  that  CETA  works  in  Niagara 
County. 

You  can  see  from  the  following  how  effective  and 
successful  our  programs  have  been. 


New  York  area . 


Our  manufacturing  economy  is  highlighted  by  auto- 


Thank  you, 


Louis  8.  Scozzafava 
Director 
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CLASSROO>$  TRAINING 

For  many,  CETA  classroom  training  programs  are  a  neces- 
sary intermediary  between  secondary  school  and  Lhe  work 
force.    CETA  provides  the  opportunity  for  training  to  young 
adults  who  perhaps  were  too  immature  to  realize  the  impor- 
t^ince  of  preparing  for  the  future  during  high  school  years. 
We  provide  retraining  opportunities  for  laid-off  workers, 
which  is  especially  important  in  Niagara  County's  economically 
depressed  area. 

Over  the  years  we  have  developed  a  complete  mix  of  serv- 
ices from  adult  ^asic  education  programs  leading  to  a  Gen- 
eral Equivalency  Diploma  to  class-size  skills  training  or 
individual  referral  to  local  business  schools,  community 
colleges,  and  practical  nursing  training. 

We  have  the  expertise  to  assess  an  individual's  needs  ^ 
and  develop  a  plan  which  leads  to  gainful  employment.  Our 
entered  employment  rate  for  fiscal  '81  classes  is  at  78%. 


or; 
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CLERK-TYPIST 
DIESEL  MECHANIC 

The  Niagara  County  Employment  anil  Training  Dept. 
is  accepting  applications  tor  free  training. 

TO  BE  ELIGIBLE,  an  applicant  must: 

1.  Be  a  Niagara  Counlv  resident;  AND 

2.  Meet  the  federal  definition  of  economicallv  disadvantaged  (which 
means  low  family  income;  AND 

3.  Be  unemployed  at  least  seven  (7)  consecutive  days.  For  Building 
Trades  and  Clerk»Typist,  you  must  be  unemployed  for  15  of  the  last 
20  weeks. 

APPLY  AT  THE  FOLLOWING  LOCATIONS 


Mount  View  Health  Facility 
Shaw  Building    3rd  Floor 
5467  Upper  Mountain  Rd. 
Lockport,  N.Y. 
8:30  a.m.  to  1 1:00  a.m. 
1:15  p.m.  to  3:30  p.m. 


Niagara  County  Office  BIdg. 
Room  125 
Third  and  Cedar 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y. 
8:15  a.m.  to  11:00  p.m. 
1:15  p.m.  to  3:00  p.m. 


Beginning  September  2,  both  offices  open  at  9  a.m. 
DOCUMENTATION  IS  REQUIRED  •  BRING 

1.  PROOF  OF  HOUSEHOLD  INCOME  FOR  PAST  SIX  MONTHS, 
'.e.  all  wage  stubs  or  a  statement  from  employer*  pension  award 
statements,  social  security  t)enefit  letters,  child  support  statements,  and 
verification  of  any  other  income. 

2.  UNEMPLOYMENT  BOOK,  if  currently  receiving  benefits  or  rec- 
ceived  benefits  within  last  six  months. 

3.  CURRENT  MEDICAL  I.D.  CARD,  If  welfare  recipient. 

4.  DD214,  if  vctcrt-tn. 

5.  PROOF  OF  AGE  AND  CITIZENSHIP.  Birth  certificate  Proves  both 

6.  PROOF  OF  ADDRESS,  I.e.  utility  bills,  rent  receipt*  etc. 

If  any  questions,  CALL  434-9191  (sflh 

Learn  and  earn  ' 

You  Moy  Qualify  For  A  Training  Allowance 
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WORK  EXPERIENCE 

TARGETING  ON  DISPLACED  HOMEMAKERS: 
to  restore  confidence 
to  develop  skills 

to  build  competence  on  the  lob 

TARGETING  ON  SINGLE  PARENTS: 

to  restore  proficiency 

to  develop  independence 

to  build  employability  and  coping  skills 

TARGETING  ON  EX-OFFENDERS- 

to  restore  reputation 

to  develop  self  esteem 

to  build  steady  work  record 


A  Work  Experience  Job      -        PUTTING  THF.ORY  INTO  PRACTICE 
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ON-THE-JOB  TRAINING 

This  program  has  been  the  most  successful  over  the 
past  several  years,  with  a  positive  placement  rate  of 
over^~85%.    We  have  been  able  to  establish  an  excellent 
relationship  between  CETA  and  Private  Industries  in 
Niagara  County. 

Positive  Facts : 

1.  After  90  days.  90-95%  of  all  CETA  placed  in  OJT 
were  still  in  the  same  related  field. 

2.  The  average  wage  rate  for  our  CETA  OJT  contracts 
ranges  between  $5*. GO  and  $5.99  per  hour. 

The  relatively  high  continuous  Entered  Employment 
Rate  of  85%  leads  to  the  following  conclusions: 

1.  Quality  development  and  selection  of  stable  job 
training  sites. 

2.  Referral  of  compatible  potential  trainees  of  these 
training  sites. 

3.  A  commitment  on  the  part  of  private  industry  to 
become  actively  involved  with  the  program. 
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PRIVATE  SECTOR  INITIATIVE  PROGRAM 


Private  Sector  Initiative  Program,  the  newest 
CETA  program,  continues  to  provide  proof  that 
private  industry  and  the  public  sector  can 
work  smoothly  together  toward  a  conanon  goal  - 
creating  long  term  private  sector  jobs  in 
those  areas  that  most  need  skilled  employees. 


CLICTniCAL  MAIMTI 


El£CTnCIANS 
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YOUTH  PROGRAMS 

The  three  youth  programs  within  CETA  are  designed  to 
provide  young  people  in  the  14-21  age  group  with  a  positive 
first-step  into  the  work  community  while  encouraging  the 
participant  to  remain  in-school  and  get  their  high  school 
diploma. 

907p  of  all  participants  receive  their  high  school 
diploma  or  GED  while  in  the  program! 

In-school  youth  employment  programs  and  the  summer 
youth  program  offer  close  supervision'  in  entry  level  jobs 
at  a  relatively  low  cost.  //^^ 

—  more  than  750  economical iVTlfs^dvintaged  youth  have 
provided  tangible  community  services  for  10  weeks 
at  an  average  cost  of  $888.00  per  person  for  the 
whole  summer ! 

The  experience  in  these  jobs  creates  better  work  habits 
and  an  environment  conducive  to  learning  by  "hands-on"  exper- 
ience . 


♦ 
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The  flexibility  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  allows  each  Prime  Sponsor  to  develop  speci- 
fic prograns  geared  to  that  Sponsor's  individual  economic 
problems.    From  youths  to  older  workers,  from  classroom 
training  to  on-the-job  training,  from  adult  work  experi- 
ence to  employee  job  upgrading,  CETA  serves  the  broad 
spectrum  of  America's  unemployed. 

The  word  is  out  on  the  street    -    from  the  former 
welfare  recipient  now  working,  to  the  laid  off  General 
Motors  production  worker  being  retrained,  to  the  local 
businesses  finally  getting  quality  trained  employees  - 
CETA  WORKS     -    CETA  MEANS  BUSINESS. 

Tne  reason  that  CETA  has  worked  in  Niagara  County 
is  because  of  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of  the  staff 
over  the  past  eight  years.    I>on*t  throw  away  100  combined 
years  of  experience. 

Senator  Quayle.  Th^nk  you  very  much. 

Mr.  LiGNELLi.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Lou  Lignelli.  I  am  here 
today  to  testify  on  behalf  of  the  Washington  County  Employment 
and  Training  Agency.  I  represent  a  unit  of  county  government  in 
southwestern  Pennsylvania,  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
voice  our  concerns  on  many  issues  affecting  employment  and  train- 
ing policies^ 

Since  its  inception,  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act  has  been  viewed  as  a  means  to  reach  many  objectives. 
Given  a  reduced  level  of  funding  or  even  the  current  funding  level, 
specific  objectives  must  be  established—  specifically,  a  reduction  in 
local  welfare  dependency,  an  increase  in  the  productivity  of  the 
work  force,  and  assistance  in  private  sector  training—by  providing 
the  mechanism  through  which  individuals  acquire  or  reacquire 
skills. 

We  believe  that  in  order  for  employment  and  training  programs 
to  be  successful  and  meet  the  stated  objectives,  the  central  focus  of 
future  programs  should  be  the  education  and  training  of  individ- 
uals which  enable  them  to  increase  their  skills. 

CETA  should  provide  the  mechanism  through  which  the  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  acquire  skills.  Participants  should  be  fully 
tested  and  assessed,  providing  a  comprehensive  picture  of  the  skills 
and  abilities  needed  to  increase  their  employability.  Those  with  the 
background  and  the  needs  relevant  to  current  skill  training  pro- 
grams should  be  enrolled. 
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SimultaneoUi)l>,  training  or  retraining  programs  focusing  on  the 
skills  and  abilities  which  will  be  usable  in  the  labor  market  should 
be  developed,  recognized  and  used.  Only  by  assessing  individuals' 
capabilities  and  giving  them  the  opportunity  to  acquire  skills 
which  are  and  will  be  in  demand  is  the  goal  of  CETA  going  to  be 
reached;  that  is,  making  more  people  employable. 

Prime  sponsors  are  mandated  to  serve  the  economically  disad- 
vantaged, overall,  and  a  multitude  of  specific  segment^  of  the  popu- 
lation.  We  do  not  believe  that  CETA  is  able  to  effectively  and 
individually  provide  services  to  all  of  these  targeted  groups. 

CETA  should  first  and  foremost,  on  a  nationwide  basis,  serve  the 
poor.  Utilizing  the  term  **poor"  as  eligibility  criteria  could  simply 
mean  using  criteria  which  has  been  established;  that  is,  those 
individuals  receiving  some  form  of  public  assistance  payments  or 
those  receiving  unemployment  insurance  whose  skills  are  no  longer 
marketable.  This  would  streamline  the  whole  process  of  eligibility. 
This  would  also  provide  a  distinct  linkage  between  employment 
and  training  and  income  maintenance  programs,  in  addition  to 
promoting  economic  independence. 

Individuals  who  are  more  likely  to  succeed  should  be  given  serv* 
ice  preference.  Potential  for  success  is  easily  recognizable  through 
comprehensive  testing,  assessment  and  counseling  service  prior  to 
enrollment. 

Furthermore,  special  provisions  for  youth  who  are  in  desperate 
need  of  employment  and  training  services  should  be  included  in 
the  future  programs  and  policies. 

In  conjunction  with  the  restricted  criteria  of  an  eligible  popula- 
tion, an  appropriations  method  different  from  what  is  currently 
being  used  is  also  proposed.  Like  the  current  system,  we  propose  a 
formula  approach  and  that  it  be  based  simply  upon  the  number  of 
welfare  recipients  residing  in  each  jurisdiction. 

In  addition  to  the  formula  appropriation,  an  incentive  allocation 
should  be  made  available.  Incentive  moneys  should  be  allocated  to 
prime  sponsors  who  have  best  administered  their  programs.  These 
incentives  would  be  based  upon  those  prime  sponsors  having  re- 
ceived the  highest  ratings  from  the  Department  of  Labor's  annual 
assessment. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  employment  and  training  programs 
administered  under  CETA  have  indeed  worked.  Title  II-B  has  en- 
abled individuals  to  acquire  skills  training  in  needed  vocational 
fields.  These  services  provided  under  title  II-B,  and  most  particu- 
larly classroom  training  through  private  trade  schools  and  on-the- 
job  training,  are  increasing  participants'  employability,  and  they 
are  finding  jobs.  , 

We  believe  that  the  emphasis  on  skills  training  should  be  in- 
creased in  future  employment  and  training  programs.  Youth  pro- 
grams administered  under  title  IV  of  CETA  have  also  been  success- 
ful Through  participation  in  title  IV  activities,  youth  have  been 
able  to  obtaia  skills  training,  general  equivalency  diplomas,  work 
experience,  and  career  exploration.  We  believe  that  while  title  IV 
may  not  substantially  reduce  the  unemployment  rate  of  youth, 
young  people  who  have  participated  are  electing  to  continue  their 
education  or  vocational  training  after  their  CETA  experience. 
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To  summarize,  it  is  our  position  that  employment  and  training 
programs  have  worked  in  the  past.  I  thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  be  glad  to  entertain  any  questions  you  may  have. 

[The  prepar*  statement  of  Mr.  Lignelli  follows:] 
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STATE>ENT  ' 


on  behalf  of  the 


WASHIN'i^TON  COUNTY,  PENNSYLVANIA  PRIME  SPONSOR 

\ 

\ 

EMPLOY^ENT  AND  TRAINING  ISSUES 
submitted  to  the 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


June  19,  1981 
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Chalraan,  Mvab^r^  yf  t'ne  >^-bcorsalttee      I  aa  here  tod.iv  to  tcstltv  on 
beha*r       tnc  Uasnlngtjn  Count.,  Ponr.swvar.la  C£TA  Price  Sponsor  anv*  Us  ad- 
alnistering  organisation,  t^e  Washington  Co^f,  Ssplovscnt  and  Training  Agencv. 
I  represent  a  jnit  ol  local  ^jo'.cr-^^nt  and  I  appreciate  the  opportunlt\  to  vol.e 
our  conterns  or.  the  nan/  Issues  a/fectng  enplo^aent  and  training  ^ll.' les  ani 
prograa*. 

In  order  :o  sievise  •rttective  eciplovaent  and  training  programs  arJ  policies 
an<i.  iubseqjently,  evaluate  the  success  of  such  prograns,  It  Is  necessarv  to 
establish  specific  realistic  objectives.     First,  it  sust  bo  decided  exactly  whar  ^ 
It  Is  we  want  to  achieve     Then,  the  **ays  and  aeansi  lo  aeet  these  go*ls  and"^- 
jectives  sust  be  developed. 

Since  It's  inception,  the  Cosprehenslve  E=plovr:ent  and  Training  Act,  coa-sonlv 
<novn  as  CETA.  has  Seen  viewed  as  a  zeans  to  rca^h  sianv  objectives.  Reduction 
In  the  overall  uneaployaert  rate,  reduction  In  the  unenplovcent  rate  of  particular 
population  segTM.-nts,  Increased  work  force  productivity,  reduction  In  welfare 
dependence,  and  assistance  In  econoalc  developcent  activities  have  all  been  cited, 
at  one  tl=e  or  another,  as  objectives  ^f  CETA.    '^Uc  all  esplovnent  and  training 
prograas  strive  to  aeet  these  cocson  ^oals,  CETA  has  bCcn  s»?en  as  one  of  the 
prlaacy  vehlc^ji*^    -e  believe  that  It  Is  soaewhat  jnreallstic  to  issu=e  that  CFlA 
and  the  -'2  Prlae  Sponsors  responsible  for  administering  tSe  Act  are  ablo  to 
successfully  aeet  all  of  these  objectives  given  the  current  level  yt  funding. 

local in  -a^.ilngton  County,  Pennsylvania,  thii  civilian  labor  :orce 
coaprlsed  of  approxlsately  95,000  people    (total  population  Is  218.000) 
these,  alDOSt  ?,  500  persons  are  curretitl-  unesployed.     It  Is  estlr-ited  that  approx- 
Isately  13,500  eooncsl : ill  .r  dlsadvantagec  persons  and  2,500  volrare  roclplcnt>, 
uin  be  l:^  need  ^f  eaployrien:  services  In  ?V  3:       .Iven  the  pi  ipn<-d  ^tS2  allo<^tlons. 
It  Is  -rirtuall/  t-tpo^slble  ta  services  oven  ID",  o:  rho  econoaicall^  Jls.idvantaged 
In  need.     Thli  fiscal  vear  {Fifil  i .  the  Washington  Countv  £aplov-ent  jnd  Tralnl-i 
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A^«ncv  esci^ce»  ihH  li  will  servo  :aOC  Individuals  with  a  :ocal  annual 
allecjcion  3f  apprcxlaa:el /  ^,5  siilion  iolUrs,    Our  ptannlng  es;isaces  for 


'•iscal  Year  1982  equal  $:,  139,000,  representing  902  and  852  respectlvelN  of 
this  /ear's  TUle  IIS/C  and  Vtl  allocations,    Wich  these  fur.ds  available  to 


:ac  econoclcally  dlsad^rantaged,  and  velfare  recipients. 

Mv  point  is  :hl$:    Clth  a  reduced  level  of  funding,  or  even  at  the  full 
funding  level  of  FYS:,  Washington  Countv  CETA  and  Prl=e  Sponsors  as  a  whole 
can  not  be  looked  upon  as  the  aeans  to  =eiet  all  of  the  objectives  stated 


vldlng  ;h«  aechanlsa  through  which  Individuals  acquire  or  reacquire  skills. 
It  Is  our  belief  that  eaployxcnt  and  training  policies  and  programs  should  be 
'focused  upon  meeting  these  objectives. 

Subsequent  to  establishing  objectives  of  enployaent  and  training  policies, 
It  is  necessary  to  develop  methods  through  which  the  objectives  can  be  reached. 
One  aeans  In  the  past  ftas  been  Che  offering  of  certain  incentives,  such  as 
wage  subsidies,  tax  credits,  etc.,,  to  esployers  in  the  private  sector.  While 
these  methods  do  encourage  cooperative  invoiveaent  setvecn  federal  eaployaent 
and  training  prograas  and  the  private  sector.  It  Is  our  experience  for  the  aost 
part  In  -ashlngttjn  County,  that  :hese  methods  have  not  been  successful.     In  80, 
193  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  vouchers  were  Issued  to  participants  of  the  Washington 
County  Eaploysent  and  Tralnin>5  Agency.    Only  2  of  t.hese  vouchers  vere  certified 
by  private  eaployers.    On-The-Job  Training  prograas  have  been  -aore  successful  In 
Washington  Countv  (5^  OJT  enroUaents  In  FY  80  with  23  individuals  enterlng,,oaploy 
~ent),  bu:  t^e  progras  overall  is  not  reudil^  acceptable  to  rhe  private  sector 


us,  we  can  expect  :o  seive  671  persons,  a  saall  ^percentage  of  the  .uneaploved ^ 
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employers  tn  the  -  un: T'hew  '>een  to  exhtbU  soaewbat  of  a  reluctance  to  be 
involved  in  federally  funded  eaplov^er.i  and  training  prograas, 

A  second  =cthod  utilized  in  the  past  for  carrying  out  eaployaent  and  train- 
ing policies  is  tne  education  and  traini-ig  o*'  individuals  which  enable  thcg  t^ 
increase  their  skills,    '^'e  believe  that,  m  order  for  eaployaent  and  training 
prograas  to  be  successful  and  aeet  the  stated  objectives,,  this  nethod  should 
be  tne  central  focus  of  future  programs.    CETA  should  provide  the  aechanisra 
through  whiwh  ecoacaically  disadvantaged  acquire  skills.    Participants  should  be 
fully  tested  and  assessed,  providing  a  coaprehensive  picture  of  the  skills  and 
abilities  needed  to  increase  their  eaployability.    Those  with  the  background 
and  the  needs  rtlevant  to  current  skills  training  prograas  should  be  enrolled. 
Staultaneously,  training  or  retraining  prograas  focusing  on  the  skills  and 
abilities  which  jil-  be  usable  in  the  labor  oarket  should  be  developed,  recog- 
nized, and  used.    Only  by  assessing  indi/iduais'  capabilities  aid  giving  then 
t'le  opportunity  to  acquire  skills  which  are  and  will  be  in  deaand,   is  the  goal 
of  CETA  ^oing  to  be  reached  -  aaking  people  aore  eaployable. 

While  policies  and  programs  designed  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  labor 
aarkets  through  such  aeasures  as  job  aatching,-  labor  market  information,  and 
anridi^tcriainacion  programs  are  relevant  to  enployaent  and  training  progrars 
and  services,  they  are  j,econdary  to  the  aain  purpose  of  such  prograas.  First, 
we  believe  that  funds  sufficient  tor  the  training  and  subsequent  eaployability 
enhanceaent  of  individuals  snould  be  made  available.    Only  then,  will  increasing 
th*-  efficiency  of  labcr  aarkets  prove  to  be  truly  beneficial. 

Public  sector  job  creation  programs,  through  the  provision  of  wage  sub- 
tidies,  have  also  been  used  in  tie  past  to  acet  the  objectives  of  employment  and 
training  prograas  and  policies.    President  Reagan  has  announced  the  possibility 
of  establishing  a  program  oi  thii,  t/pe  -  Workfare.     If  Workfare  is  established 
in  the  aethod  which  tias  been  proposed,  i.e.  eaployable  welfare  recipients  perform 
joss  in  the  puolic  sector,  the  decision  ai  to  what  level  of  governnent  (state. 
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local,  etc.)  shuuiJ  administer  the  progran  rsust  be  aade.    In  contrast  to  placing 
wor!fttare  m  the  hands  of  the  states  through  the  Departaents  of  Enploytsent 
Securit/  or  Public  Welfare,  we  propose  that  such  a  prograa  uould  best  be  estab- 
lished in  the  CETA  Prise  Sponsors.    CETA  Prises  have  had  considerable  experience 
ir*  public  sector  job  creation  progfaas  through  Titles  IID  and  VI  Public  Service 
Sapioviaent.    Workfare,  adainistered  through  CETA,  would  perait  tull  utilization 
of  ex-sting  3ta:f  abilities,  linkages  with  other  agencies,  and  coordination  with 
established  CETA  skills  training  prograns. 

It  is  true  that  t>pic3lly  focused  on  a  wide  variety  of  target  groups,  includ- 
ing di:*placcd  hoaenakers,  the  handicapped,  youth,  older  workers,,  etc.  CETA 
Prise  Sporsors  are  sandated  to  serve  the  economically  disadvantaged  overall  and 
a  sultitude  of  specific  segments  of  the  population.    We  do  not  believe  that 
CETA  is  able  to  effectively  and  individualiv  provide  services  to  all  of  these 
target  groups,     '.ery  sisply,  we  are  expected  to  do  all  things  for  all  groups  of 
people.    Ihis»,  sore  than  likeiy,  has  hindered  the  perfonaance  of  CETA  Prise  Sponsors 
as  they  are  currently  Judged.    CETA  should  first  and  f^^recost  on  a  nationwide 
basis  5er/e  the  poor.    Utilizing  the  terra  "poor"  as  eligibility  criteria  could 
siaply  aean  using  criteria  yhlch  has  already  been  established,  that  is  those 
individuals  receiving  sone  forra  of  public  assistance  paysents  and/or  those  receiv- 
ing other  foras  of  governsent  3ub8id>  CLnespioymenc  Insurance,  etc.).    Beyond  that, 
other  groups,  e.g.  veterans,  handicapped,  etc.,  should  be  served  proportionate  to 
their  representation  in  the  population  of  the  Jurisdiction's  geographic  area. 
Within  this  reala,  we  feel  tnat,  given  the  current  performance  standards  placed 
upon  CETA  Prise  Sponsors,  individuals  who  ^re  aore  likely  to  succeed  *;hould  be 
given  service  preference.    Potential  for  success  is  easii*  recognizable  through 
comprehensive  testing,  assesssent,  and  couseling  services  prior  to  enrollsent. 

The  block  grant  approach  would  aid  in  laplersenting  this  approach  ln<j  ae- 
cat«gori2ing  CETA  services.    However,  the  block  grant  T.ethod  say  also  I* hut  out 
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groups,  parcicunrl/  .^uVx,  who  Jfe  ia  desperate  need  of  efnplo>-r:eat  and  training 
services.    A  =a.n  concern  is  t.at  the  reduced  fund.  i-.  CLTA  and  :he  ri^^uced 
funds  in  education  =av  serious!,  prohibit  v.uth  fror.  acquiring  the  educational 
baci^lQund  and  skiUs  necessary  for  eaplos-:nent .    ^e  feel  that  special  provisions 
for  '-out-^  programs  s:»ouid  be  included  as  an  inherent  a:,pect    to  tne  block  grant 
concept. 

.'e  feel  that  there  should  be  a  strong  relationship  between  the  policies  and 
?rcgrar.s  of  ^a?lo^•:nent  and  training  and  those  of  mcone  maintenance.    The  concept 
of  .jfKfare  itself  provices  a  distinct  linkage  between  eaplovtaenc  and  training 
and  mcone  =;aintenance  oolicies.    As  stated  previously,  participation  in  an 
inceae  transfer  program  should  provide  the  central  criteria  for  enroU-tient  in 
CETA  services.     Individuals  receiving  Public  Assistance  or  other  fornis  of  federal 
subsidies  should  be  .creened,  i.e.  tested  and  assessed,  for  CETA  services.  This 
will  provide  participant,  not  only  .;ith  the  emplovrr^ent  and  training  skills  and 
abilities  necessarv  to  enhance  their  chances  of  future  emplostnent.  out  will  also 
prosiote  ecoroaic  independence  among  income-transfer  recipients- 

TO  address  f^e  issue  v>f  the  appropriate  relacions-iips  betveen  federal,  state, 
and  local  government,  in  the  funding,  design,  and  administration  oi  emplovr.ent 
and  training  programs,  we  feel  that  C£TA  has  been  an  .-ffective  --eans  of  imrleT.ent- 
mg  this  nations  emplovment  and  mc5t  particularly,  training  efforts.     \n / 
accenpt  to  substantial!;  chTnge  this  svstem  of  administering  emplos-^ent  and  train- 
ing programs  vould  be  unwise.    Traditionallv.  prograns  funded  with  federal 
monies,  whicn  have  Deen  pa.sed  on  to  states,  and  then  to  local  governments  to 
administer,  incur  high  administrative  costs.     States  have  tended  to  take  off  a 
high  portion  of  tne  c.sts  f:>r  administrative  expenditure..  leaving  less  for  the 
programs  and  clients  for  whom  the  services  are  iuended.     T-^i.  can  '.e  eviie-^ced 
.  Title  XX  monies  .ader  tne  S.^ial  Security  Act.  funding  f.r  trc  olierlv  under 
the  Cider  Americans  ^ct.  and  -non.e.  '^nder  'xxitioral  and  -eranilitativ.  series. 
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reasonable  balanct  bctw»;cn  protection  of  Federal  tunds  and  locai.  autonony 
can  be  achieved  Lhrough  the  bxtCK  grant  aoproach  and  r.odif icacions  ir.  the  app- 
ropriation and  rar.agesenc  aethods  of  CETA  prograns.     The  block  grant  concept 
would  aove  CETA  oack  to  iz* s  initial  stages  of  providing  various  services  under 
cne  Iitie  t>£  ch^-Acr-   this  would,  allow  for  Federal  policies  to  be  achieved  and,^ 
at  f^e  sasecice,  provide  for  local  flexibiiit..    Since  1978,  CETA  has  becone  too 
categorical,  existing  predooinant 1>  as  a  collection  of  special  prograns  designed 
for  certain  groups  of  people.    Mucr.  has  been  said  concerning  the  aisnanageaent 
3f  CETA  funds.    '->e  oeiieve  that  this  categorization  of  CETA  prograns  and  t'le 
resultant  lavers  jf  regulations  nave  contributed  to  cases  of  nisnanagonent .  An 
ippr  opriat  «.uns  r.ethod  different  -ron  what  is  currently  used  nay  help  to  curtail 
siaaana^enent  of  funds.    Like  -he  current  systen,  we  propose  that  a  fomula 
i^proach  ji  fund.ig  co  Priae  Sponsors  be  utilized.     However,  this  foraula  should 
:>e  ^aacci  upon  t^e  nunber  of  welfare  recipients  iresidmg  in  each  prospective 
jur iadtct-vn,  riLt   ,r  :he  current  unesiplovaent  rate.    As  stated  before,  we  don't 
''lew  'vETA  is  i  -ceans  to  >ubstantiailv  reduce  unenployncnt .    Whv  then,  should 
unetsplcvTsent  otat^^tics  be  used  in  the  allocation  of  funds  to  price  Sponsors'' 
In  addit'ijn  to  the  f>^raula  appropriation,  an  incentive  allocation  should  be  nade 
a/ailable.     Incentive  ncnies  should  be  allocated  to  Prict  Sponsors  who  have  best 
adr.iniitered  t^.eir  prcgraas,  i.e.  those  with  the  highest  ratings.    This  would 
substantia*.*.  <  r<;duce  the  nisnanasjenent  of  funds  bv  rewarding  Prise  Sponsors  who 
•exhibit  th^  best  adnir.istratlj^/c  capabliitie-;. 

Private  Sect.^r  participation  in  t'le  vitsign  and  iaplecientati>.n  of  enploynent 
and  training  prograai>  and  policies  is  '^ighl'  Jesirable  sinct  the  strong  majority 
of  esplovnent  opp jr tuni' les  are  in  the  private  sector.     However,   the  tvpes  of 
private  sector  mvoivenent  aust  be  changed  to  soae  extent  in  jrder  to  be  successf 
13  -.riCtfd  previously,  private  sector  invoiveoent  In  tlie  services  offered  b/  the 
••asr.^ngton  ^junt/  E;c3pi:i.--'ent  and  Training  \gencv  has  ^ot  been  verv  difficult  to 
vbtain.    In  wasr.ing:on  ojuntv  and  throughi.'Ut  the  aatioi  is  a  whv.Ie,  we  believe 
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that  there  i»  .^o  trut;  i.oc«utsent  fron  the  private  sector  to  work  with  dis- 
advantaged groups  in  both  eaployaent  and  training,    whether  it  is  due  to 
a  desire  not  to  oe  held  accountable  for  Federal  funds»  an  aversion  to  the 
paper-fork  and  red  tape  associated  cith  the  eoplov:aent  and  training  of  CETA 
participants or  a  stigna  placed  upon  the  types  of  individuals  served  under 
CETA,  the  private  sector  prograas  siaply  have  not  been  successful  up  to  this 
point.    We  believe  that»  If  let  alone »  the  private  sector  prograns  sitaply 
have  not  been  successful  up  to  this  point.    We  believe  that»  If  let  alone* 
the  private  sector  won't  take  care  of  these  groups  of  people.     It  will  be 
necessary  for  the  Federal  governaent  to  exert  influence,  through  regulation* 
to  ensure  cooperation  of  the  private  sector  in  eaplevnent  and  training  activi- 
ties.   C£TA  should  use  :he  private  sector  and,  m  particular,  privare  traini.ng 
institutions,  as  the  vehicle  for  increasing  individuals'  opportunities  for 
enpiovsent . 

In  teras  of  coordinating  the  diverse  sets  of  prograns  which  constitute  the 
eaployment  and  training  syste-a,  we  feel  that  it  is  necessary  and  advantageous 
for  such  coordination  to  exist.    CETA  Priae  Sponsors  are,  essentially,  aandated 
to  exhibit  coordination  efforts  with  oanv  prograas  though  it  can  be  ticeiv  and 
costly.    Sucn  coordination  ^lay  be  difficult,  particularly  in  exteaelv  aetro- 
politan  or  rural  areas,  but  in  Washington  County,  we  have  constant  foraai  and 
inforaai  relationships  and  coordination  efforts  aaong  agencies  throughout  the 
county.    Cocaunicat ion  aaong  the  various  agencies  impacting  the  delieverv  of 
enploysent  and  training  services  is  essential  and  constant  in  the  adainistrat ion 
of  Washington  Count /'s  CETA  prograas.     In  both  :he  block  grant  and  Workfare 
concepts  coordination  is  Inherent  and  we  believe  chat  these  svsteas  joulU 
allow  tor  full  utilization  of  ail  eaployft«jnt  and  training  efforts. 
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It  is  our  opinion  ttaz  the  eisplo'/aenc  and  training  prograrss  adainistered 
under  CETA  have,,  indeed,  wor<ed.    Title  I  IB  C  has  enabled  individuals  to  acquire 
skills  training  ir.  needed  vocational  fields.    During  FY  80  m  Washington  Countv, 
ciassroon  training  prograns  exhibited  a  '♦7*  entered  esployaent  rate.    For  on- 
the-job  training.^  the  rate  was  58i.    Planned  versus  actual  participation  figures 
for  II3/C  ranged  froc  80-12i2,  with  the  figures  steadily  ir.proving  during  this 
fiscal  year.    The  services  provided  under  Title  IIB/C  are  increasing  participants' 
esployabiiity  and,  a^  evidenced  m  these  statistics,  they  are  finding  jobs.*"  U'e 
believe  that  the  eaphasis  on  skills  training  should  be  increased  in  future 
eapIoyst;nC  and  training  programs. 

Youth  prograas,  adainistered  under  Title  IV  of  CETA,  have  also  been  success- 
ful*   Through  participation,  ia  Title  IV  activities  youth  have  gone  on  to  receive 
skills  training,  been  able  to  obtain  General  Equivalencv  Oiplonas,  received  work 
experience,  and  undergone  career  guidance  and  exploration.    Also  iQportant,  the 
youth  have  been  kept  occupied,  exhibiting  invoivesent  m  cocinunity  services  and 
the  *;ork  force.    We  believe  that, .while  Title  IV  aay  not  substantially  reduce 
the  unesploysent  rate  of  youth,  it  does  help  to  increase  the  chances  of  voung 
people  to  obtain  successful  and  productive  jobs. 

We  can  support  the  eliain^tion  of  Title  VI,  Public  Jervice  usployaent  for 
the  cycllcail/  uneaployed.  However,,  feel  that  sone  seablance  of  Title  IID, 
designed  for  tne  structurally  uneaployed,  should  be  sainLained.  Snrollnent  in 
IID  Public  Service  Eaplo^/nent  provided  people,  not  only  with  a  job  and  the  chance 
to  earn  ooney,  but  also  '-'ith  a  senie  of  -orthiness  and  pride  in  theaselves.  Title 
IID»  ^.osblning  eaploysent  oppor lunities  and  heavy  enphasid  on  skills  training, 
vas  successful  in  Wasnlngtcn  County-over  502  of  the  individuals  enrolled  in  FY 
80  entered  unsubsidized  esiployraent  upon  tenaination. 

To  surasarize,  it  is  our  position  chat  eapioyraent  and  training  prograas  have 
worked  in  the  past  and,  ^ith  boce  changes,  jlii  continue  to  be  successful,  ^^e 
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support  the  bloc.  >;r^ni  ' -u  .;>i  ii;  .v;>v,  .^r.so  Sponsors  to  deteraine  the 
?rogri=  ^ix  =c,t  suitable  to  t-^e;r  :urv.d..:von.    Withm  thi.  block  grant, 
hcuover,  siscclal  provisions  for  serving  vouth  should  be  established.    Wc  also 
fa%>r  the  Incentive  allocation  as  a  sonus  to  ?r;=e  Sponsors  who  adninister 
programs  v.e::.    Lastlv,  ve  believe  cnat  a  :^cu^  on  ,k111o  training  and  an 
esphasis  on  serving  the  poverty  population  of  thiiJ  nation  viU  .Ulow  for 
isprovec  and  successful  programs  m  the  tuture. 

r  thank  vou,  Mr.  Chairman  and  =e:::bers  of  this  Subcorjaittee  for  alloving 
representatives  of  CETA  ?^l=e  Sponsors  and  local  govemoent  to  input  their 
concerns  apc2  opinions  on  the  future  of  en?ioyr.enc  and  training  programs  and 
policies. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Mr.  Senator,  I  am  Bob  Stewart  from  Lancaster 
County,  Pa.,  the  executive  director  of  the  employment  and  training 
agency  there. 

I  just  have  a  few  comments  I  want  to  make.  I  certainly  will  not 
read  the  text  of  my  statement.  I  feel  that  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act  has  come  to  be  viewed  by  our 
community  as  a  social  service.  This  view  evolved  by  the  practice  of 
CETA  prime  sponsor  linkages  with  social  agencies  to  provide  serv- 
ices that  are  allowable  under  the  act.  These  allowable  services 
became  a  part  of  the  act  due,  I  am  sure,  to  the  social  consciousness 
of  the  Congress  or  social  interest  groups  ,<vho  have  voided  their 
preferences  to  the  Congress. 

CETA  has  become  a  supplement  to  other  social  services.  I  he 
consequence  is  that  CETA  is  guided  more  by  social  policy  than 
employment  and  training  policy.  In  my  view,  employment  and 
training  policy  should  be  a  significant  element  of  overall  U.S 
economic  policy,  as  opposed  to  being  an  element  of  social  policy. 

The  consequence  of  training  should  be  employment  Employment 
impacts  upon  economic  factors  in  that  it  provides  income  to  the 
employed;  it  provides  contributions  to  Federal,  State,  and  local 
taxes,  it  provides  for  increased  productivity  in  both  goods  and 
services;  and  it  liberates  people  from  dependence  upon  social  wel- 
fare systems. 

Now,  there  are  five  areas  that  concern  me  about  the  act,  and 
they  are:  income  maintenance,  target  groups,  client  eligibility,  eco- 
.  nomic  development,  and  tax  credits.  I  will  just  make  a  comment 
about  each  one.  .  m  ■ 

I  do  not  think  that  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  train- 
ing Act  should  be  an  income  maintenance  program.  We  already 
have  our  regular  welfare  systems,  and  we  have  SSI  and  we  have 
unemployment  compensation  as  income  maintenance  programs. 

I  think  the  training  allowance  concept  during  training,  as  a 
stipend  for  trainees,  should  be  eliminated,  or  at  least  reduced.  That 
does  not  mean  to  say  that  we  would  take  away  dollars  that  are 
necessary  to  provide  transportation,  some  limited  child  care,  and 
perhaps  even  a  lunch  for  people  in  training  programs. 
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My  second  cx)ncern  is  that  of  target  groups.  If  we  summed  all  the  ' 
target  groups  together  that  are  now  listed  and  required  for  us  to 
serve  under  the  regulations,  that  sum  is  greater  than  oO  percent  ot 
the  already  existing  labor  force.  I  think  the  basic  target  groups, 
should  be  economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed  and  under  em- 
ployed persons.  .....  •  j-  j 

Now,  within  these  target  groups,  I  think  there  are  some  individ- 
uals who  can  be  served  and  some  who  cannot.  The  individuals  who 
can  be  served  should  be  served  in  a  manner  which  best  meets,  their 
interests,  their  abilities,  their  motivations,  and  the  community  re- 
sources at  hand.  .      •  •  j 

Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  employment  and  training  needs. 
Those  persons  requiring  services  not  directly  related  to  ultimate 
employment  in  a  relatively  short  time  should  be  referred  to  agen- 
cies already  in  place  and  better  equipped  to  provide  the  services. 

For  instance,  those  requiring  basic  education  or  a  GED  diploma 
should  be  referred  to  a  local  certified  eduq^Sbn  agency. 

Client  eligibility  bothers  me.  I  do  not  like  the  unilateral  income 
requirement.  I  think  that  there  are  other  criteria  which  determine 
a  person  's  ne.eds,  and  they  are  attached  to  exhibit  C  of  my  written 

presentation.  rir^xr^  nn  j 

I  think  that  all  economic  development  grants— UUAO,  LU,  and 
ED  grants— should  have  tied  to  them  a  requirement  for  the  hiring 
of  a  certain  percentage  of  disadvantaged  individuals. 

As  regards  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit,  I  think  that  that  should 
b^  eliminated  and  a  blanket  tax  credit  be  given  to  every  employer 
who  hires  a  disadvantaged  person  without  a  complicated  formula 

That  brings  a  conclusion  to  the  remarks  I  wish  to  make,  and  I 
thank  you.  Senator. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Stewart  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 
PRESENTED  TO 
tJ.S.  SENATE  SUBCOMMITTEE 
FOR 

EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
CONCERNING 
EMPLOniENT  AND  TRAINING  POLICY 

I  appreciate  and  welcome  the  opp<~rtunity  to  present  my  views 
on  five  general  areas  of  employment  and  training  policy  i.e.  income- 
maintenance,   target  groups ,* client  eligibility,  economic  development, 
and  tax  jsredits      The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  has 
come  to  be  vie\yed  by  the  community  as  a  social  service.    This  view 
has,  undoubtedly,  evolved  by  the  practice  of  CETA  prime  sponsor  link- 
ages with  social  agencies  to  prpvide  some  services  allowable  under 
the  Act.    These  allowable  services  became  part  of  the  Act  due  to  the 
social  consciousness  of  the  Congress  or  social  interest  groups  who 
voiced  thoir  preferences  to  the  Congress.     CETA  has  become  a  supplement 
to  other  social  services.     The  consequence  is  that  CETA  Is  guided  more 
by  social  policy  than  "employment  and  training  policy. 

In  my  view,  employment  and  training,  policy  is,  or  should  be,  a 
signifit^.int  element  of  economic  policy,  as  opposed  to  being  an  element 
of  social  policy      The  consequence    of  training  should  be  employment. 
Employment  impacts  upon  economic  factors  in  that  it  provides  income  to 
the  employed,  provides  contributions  to  federal,  state,  and  local  taxes, 
provides  for  Increased  pro,ductivity  of  goods  and  services,  and  libera- 
tion from  social  welfare  dependence. 

Presuming  that  employment  and  training  policy  Is  more  an  element 
of  economic  policy  and  not  an  element  of  social  policy  permits  me  to 
address  the  five  aforementioned  issuos, 

>.     Income-Maintenance      Income  maintenance  in  CETA  training  pro- 
grams can  rcach  tjie  point  where  there  Is  a  greater  monetary  benefit 
auring  CETA  training  than  can  be  obtained  by  entering  unsubsldlzed  em- 
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ployment.     I.<*t  mv  draw  your  attt^ntion  to  Exhibit  A  (attached).  You 
will  see  that,   in  one  particular  training  program,  the  sum  of  sti- 
pend and  other  subsidies  to  remove  barriers  to  participation  pro- 
vides a  net  expandable  income  at  an  hourly  rate  far  higher  than  can 
be  expected ,  upon  entering  unsubsidi/.ed  employment.     The  effect  here 
is  to  furnish  participants  with  a  greater  incentive  in  training  than 
in  unsubsidized  employment       It  may  serve  as  a  disencentive  to  accept- 
ing employment.     A  representative  list  of  programs  having  this  effect 
is  attached  on  t'xhibit  B. 

One  solution  to  this  problem  would  be  a  much  reduced  stipend 
or  complete  removal  of  the  training  allowance  requirement. 

A  second  possible  solution  would  be  to  provide  a  stipend  equal  only 
to  the  extraordinary  cost  of  particupatlon  in  training,   i  e  ,  trans- 
portation,   lunch  money,  and  perhaps  a  limited  day  care. 

2      Target  Groups      The  basic  target  group  should  be  economically 
disadvantaged,  unemployed,  or  underemployed  persons.     However,  within 
the  universe  of  this  target  group,   individuals  should  be  served  in  the 
manner  which  best  meets  their  needs,  interests,  abilities,  motivation, 
and  corrvnunity  resimrces.'    Emphasis  should  be  placed  upon  employment 
and  train^ ng  .needs      Those  requiring  services  not  directly  related  to 
ultimate  f-rr.p  loyment  in,  a  relatively  short  time  should  be  referred  to 
agencies  better  ex|Uipped  to  provide  the  services.     For  instance,  those 
requiring  basic  education  (ABE)  or  general  education  diploma  (GED) 
should  be  referred  to  local  certified  education  agencies  who  have  the 
facilities  and  qualified  personnel. 

Specific  categorical  targeting  according  to  demographic  d:^ta  is 
probably  n-^t  necessary  because  these  segments  most   likely  reprtisent 
the  bulk  of  the  disadvantaged  unemployed. 

3.     Client  Eligibility      Eligibility  on  the  basis  of  family  sizt? 
and  annuali/.ed  income  is  a  good  start  in  the  right  direction,  but  I 
cannot  accept  the  view  that  a  member  of  a  family  of  four  having  an  an-  ' 
nuali/ed  income  of  $9,021  i^  any  better  off  economically  than  one  with 
an  annualized  incc^me  of  $9,020      Additional  weighted  ..iiteria  might  be 
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incliidtHJ  .ri  M."  *  lo'.ibility  fni'iuU.     These  criteria  could  include 
■Aeok«  unempl<)>..i.  <»f  (lu-nt.  ajrt*  of  f.imilv  members,  hours  of 

previous  skill  training;,  school  tirade  cornplel<;;d,   time  out  of  school  ^ 
and  others.     Exhibit  C  is  a  mouel  eli^;ibility  or  priority  matrix 
coMpo.sed  of  sone  additional  weiRhted  criteria.     It  is  only  represen- 
tativo  and        intrniicii  to  lUuvStrate  a  point 

Consider  tuo  p(^rsons  applying  for  the  CKTA  Program.  Jim's 
f harac terist u ^  are  indicated  b>  circled  criteria  items  and  Jack's 
ar"  framed.     Ji'n  is  eligible  by  income  criteria  for  a  family  of  four 
Jack  is  over  the  eligible  int<>me  Icwel  ,  but  Jack  has  the  character- 
istics uhuh.  \^hen  considered,  should  indicate  that  he  is  just  as 
much  in  need  as  Jim. 

I  am  not  sugge.sting  that  this  matrix  should  be  used  but  it  points 
out  on<*  approach  to  eliminate  the  hard-1  •'e  single  criteria  of  an- 
nualized in^orre  for  participant  cligioility. 

•1.     Econoru   Developntnt       Funds  providing  for  economic  develop- 
.Ttnt   in  the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  should  hAve  mandated  with  their 
is^tM*  thf  r*.  qu  i  rt'rr.ent  to  hire  a  percentage  of  economically  disadvan- 
tag«'d 

5      Tar^(;rpd  Jobs  Tax  Credit.     A  tax  credit  to  stimulate  the 
hiring  Mf  di  .ad^antag(  d  per.sons  .shoult'  be  included  in  any  new  legisla- 
inm.     Thf  tax  cr«dit  should  be  a  fixed  .sum  and  shouUi  not  be  computed 
by  conp lira  ted  fornula. 

-  Respectfully  submitted, 

Hcibt^t  B    St  (  wart,  i> 
F\''("itive  Director 
J^an caster  Knp  loym<^n  t 
L  Ti"A\n\n^  Agency 
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F:xrnjT  a 

INXOMCMAINTENUNCE  VS.   UWSUBSTUI ZLD  JjlMPLOYMFN^T 
0CCL-PATIQ\AL  SKILI^  TRAINING  IN'  COSMETOLOGY 

Tramm^  hoars  per  weok     35  j 
Tv-Kiii-cig  allowance*  $3.35 

Net  wookly  t'raininj^  allowance  $117.25 

Day  Care  $G/day  X  5  days  30.00 

Transportat  lo-n  allowance  $2/aay  X  5  days^  '  10. 00 

Net  expendable  income  $157%  25 


1 


Grf^s.s  equivalent  wage  $191.40 
Gross  adjusted  hourly  wage  C  $  5.469 

Lancaster  average  entry  liourly  wat^o  $  4.32 


Pav  Checks  Deductions 

FIC\  6.65  ^0 

Wj  thholduig  8.  00  % 
State  Tax  2.20  ^ 

lA'cal  1.00  S 

17.85  '1 
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EXHIBIT  B 

L^NC.  CO. 


TRAINUVG  PROGRA^K, 

TAKE  HOME 

GROSS  EQUIV. 

HOURLY  RATE 

AVG. 
START  RATE 

COSMETOLOGY 

157.25 

191.40 

5 

469 

4 

32  1 

i 

RETAIL  SALES 

118.75  * 

144.55 

5 

78 

4 

19  ; 

SECRETARIAL 

147.25 

174.24 

5 

12 

4 

32  1 

BULD.^  TRADES 

155.63 

189.45 

5 

05 

3 

88 

WELDINp 

155.63 

189.45 

5 

05 

6 

60  , 

NON-fRAD  JOBS 

177.60 

216.19 

5 

41 

3 

88  S 

LPN 

147.25 

179.24 

5 

12 

4 

27 

;  DENTAL  ASSIST. 

147.25 

179.24 

5 

12 

5 

97 

TRUCK  DRIVING 

204.80 

249.^0 

6 

.23 

5 

47 

DIESEL  MECHANICS 

204 .  8cr 

249.30 

6 

23 

4 

62 

MERIT  SHOP 

170.25 

207 . 24 

5 

.18 

3 

88 

1 

ExiaBij..c. 


ELIGIBILITY  OR  PRIORITY  MATRIX 
PRIORITY  POINTS 


CRITERIA 


1.  Age  (year^) 

2.  School  Qrade 
Conplefed 

3.  Time'  put  of 
Schocyl  (years) 


4, 


Previous  Skill 
Training  (hours) 


5.  Ho-  Persons 
Supported 

6 .  /  Labor  Force 

Absence  (years) 

7/     Previous  Work 

'      Experience  (mos.) 

8.  Annual  Income 
All  Sources 

Dollars 

9.  Weeks 
Unemployed 


10 


"5? 

16 
1 

2,000 

1 
1 

80 


35 
15 

2 

1.600 

2 
2 


40 


45  25 

13  C'n 

10  )  15 

1,400      1,200  (l.OOo) 


12,000  /l^OQA' 


4 

10 

50 


^^020) 


5 
15 
40 


11 

20 
80d 

6' 
20 
30 


19 


18 
9 

30 


25 

600  400 

7  8 
25 


30 
10 


55 
8 
35 

'20^^ 

9 

35 
5 


.60 
7 
4u 
100 

10 

40 
2 


7,000      6,000      5,000      4,000      3,000      2,000  1,000 
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When  the  actual  numeric  value  of  a  characteristic  falls  between  the  values  in  the  matrix 
(it  usually  will)  record  the  priority  points  of  the  characteristic  irantdiately  to  the 
right  in  the  matrix. 
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Senator  Quaylk.  Thank  you. 

Let  me  pick  up  right  there  on  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit  and 
making  it  much  more  simple.  How  are  we  going  to  get  the  private 
sector  more  involved,  or  do  you  think  they  are  already  involved  as 
much  as  they  can  be?  I  would  be  interested  in  each  of  your  com- 
ments on  that.  ^ 

Mr.  LiGNELLi.  I  would  like  to  give  a  comment.  I  think  that  our 
participation  with  the  private  sector  has  been  to  the  fullest  extent, 
and  that  has  not  been  too  much.  Without  government  involvement, 
I  do  not  really  think  you  are  going  to  get  the  private  sector's 
participation.  I  would  like  to  give  you  one  illustration  of  that. 

As  we  were  about  trying  to  find  jobs  for  displaced  homemakers,  I 
attended  a  recent  organizational  meeting  of  a  small  business  associ- 
ation. What  they  were  doing  was  giving  testing  procedures  that  the 
private  sector  could  use,  and  this  was  strength  testing.  The  proce- 
dure seemed  very  good  and  very  simple;  it  was  defined  as  four 
motions  in  terms  of  any  strength  type  of  job — push-pull,  lift,  and 
carry. 

At  the  end  of  the  demonstration,  the  whole  approach  was  that 
this  was  u  way  to  legally  exclude  females  from  employment  in  the 
private  sector. 

So,  as  we  are  about  the  business  of  trying  to  find  jobs  and 
program.*^  for  the  displaced  homemaker,  we  have  another  part  that 
is  actually  thinking  of  ways  and  devising  mechanisms  by  which 
those  very  same  females  could  be  excluded  from  the  work  force, 
legally. 

Mr.  Stewart.  Senator,  may  I  respond  to  that  question,  also? 
Senator  Quayle.  Yes. 

Mr.  Stewart.  I  think  the  private  sector  is  going  to  be  very  much 
concerned  with  the  economic  complexion.  The>  are  not  as  social 
conscious  as  we  would  like  to  believe  them  to  be  or  as  they  purport 
themselves  to  be.  But  I  think  tnat  if  we  provide. an  economic 
stimulus  for  the  private  sector  and  tie  to.  it  the  requiremt^nt  to 
employ  disadvantaged  people,  we  can  do  that. 

They  are  looking  at  profit;  the  bottom  line  for  them  is  dollars.  If 
we  cannot  bring  employment  and  training  polic>  into  the  overall 
economic  policy,  I  do  not  think  we  are  j^oing  to  get  the  kind  of 
private  sector  involvement  tjiat  we  should  .and  that  we  probabl> 
can  have. 

Senator  Quayle.  What  kind  of  incentives  is  it  going  to  take? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Well,  I  think  obviously  the  tax  credit  possibility  is 
one.  In  our  working  with  OJT  for  the  seven  targeted  groups,  we 
talked  with  employers.  We  said". 

Loo!.»  we  arc  yoinK  to  reimburhc  >ou  half  of  the  balance  .\uu  pav  for  the  next  '^h 
weeks  But  after  that,  you  can  albo  qualify  for  up  to  SiJ.OOU  m  Tj  I"C.  which  ib  the 
hmit 

As  soon  as  you  put  pencil  and  paper  tc  making  that  calculation, 
you  discover  that  you  end  up  with  $920  and  not  $o.()00  It  differs 
from  one  employer  to  another  because  it  is  tied  to  the  previous 
years  through  taxes. 

That  hookup  with  prior  taxes  makes  the  TJTC  different  for  every 
employer.  Of  course,  there  is  a  limit  on  it,  too — a  $100,000  limit.  So, 
if  an  employer  is  given  a  blanket  tax  credit  for  hi»*ing— and  I  would 
say  there  has  to  be  a  requirement  that  he  keep  somer)od>  on  board 
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->  ^ 
*fo,r  a  year  and  then  make  it  a  blanket  tax  credit — I  do  not  know 
what  that  amount  should  be.  But  it  would  be  an  economic  stimulus 
tct  his  hiring  a  person. 

Mr.  ScozzAFAVA.  Mr.  Senator,  I  think  two  points  have  to  be 
brought  out  here.  One  is  that,  as  you  know,  CETA  has  not  had -a 
very  good  name,  and  in  title  VII,  which  we  have  accomplished  in 
the  last  year  and  a  half,  private  industry  in  Niagara  County  is  just 
starting  to  come  around. 

I  think  we  bad  to  show  our  integrity  and  actually  sit  down  with 
private  industry  and  show  that  we  could  work  with  them.  After  a 
year  and  a  half,  I  feel  that  my  PIC  system  is  just  starting  to  get  off 
the  ground.  Maybe  some  were  a  little  shorter  and  some  were 
longer,  but  it  is  this  gradual  approach  to  private  industry,  because 
they  always  stand  back  and  look  ac  you  and  they  want  to  test  the 
waters.  So  we  are  accomplishing  now  what  we  thought  we  could  do 
a  year  and  a  half  ago. 

The  second  point  is  that  when  the  Government  passes  these 
contracts  out  to,  for  example.  Bell  Aero  Systems  in  Niagara 
County,  there  should  be  a  definite  tie-back  with  CETA.  Many 
times,  "they  say  that  the  prime  sponsorship  will  give  the  necessary^ 
personneUo  Bell,  and  it  is  in  the  grant.  But  that  is  as  far  as  we  see" 
it.  f 

Sometimes,  they  say  the  prime  sponsorship  should  sign  off.  Well, 
Bell  does  not  come  to  the  prime  sponsorship  .and  they  end  up 
hiring  people,  and  these  people  could  be  the  economically  disadvan- 
taged that  We  are  serving.  So,  we  need  a  linkage  and  help  from 
Washington  when  they  pass  these  contracts  out  to  private  industry. 

Mr.^  Replogle.  Senator,  might  I  suggest  two  things  here  for 
.  private  sector  involvement? 

We  have  one  of  the  finest  PIC's  in  the  country.  We  have  elimi- 
nated paperwork;  wi?  eliminated  80  percent  of  the  contractual  pa- 
perwork with  the  private  employer  from  44  pages  down  to  8  pages. 
I  did  that  myself. 

No.  2,  that  brings  in  a  motivating  factor,  I  wish  we  could  speed 
up  the  funding  level.  Our  PIC  is  now  down,  today,  to  $17,000  for 
the  balance  of  this  year.  Yet,  region  II,  New  York-New  Jersey,  had 
$50  million  this  year  and  it  expended,  as  of  March  31,  $15  million, 

I  have  no  way,  without  going  directly  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
to  get  new  funding  in  my  county,  where  I  can  prove  I  can  put 
.  machinists  to  work,  bank  tellers,  and  a  myriad  of  other  occupa- 
tions. So,  I  have  got  a  prime  sponsor,  PIC,  that  is  going  to  be 
demotivated  because  of  the  bureaucracy  and  lack  of  funding  to  a 
prime  sponsor. that  can  utilize  it, 

I  know  that  other  prime  sponsors  in  New  York  State  are  way 
underexpended;  I  have  got  no  way  to  reach  those  funds. 

Senator  Quayle.  It  has  been  brought  up  this  morning,  and  it  is 
no  secret,  that  CETA  has  a  bad  name.  Do  you  think  that  when  we 
rewrite  this  bill  next  year,  we  ought  to  come  up  with  a  different 
name  for  our  employment  and  training  program?  Is  there  no  objec- 
tion to  that? 

Mr.  Stewart.  Affirmative. 

Senator  Quayle,  Affirmative.  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
change  the  name. 
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One  final  question:  I  \^ould  like  for  you  to  commeift  on  the 
system  itself.  You  are  the  prime  sponsors  and  you  have  the  sub- 
grantees;  Is  the.j5ystem,  the  structure  that  is  now  established  work- 
able, manageable?  Ultimately  do  you  think  it  can  be  successful,  or 
should  we  make  some  real  substantive  changes  in  the  structure 
itself? 

Mr.  ScozzAFAVA.  Well,  Senator,  I  feel  this  way:  If  you  change  the 
name  and  you  give  the  money  to  another  operator  and  there  are 
not  those  checks  and  balances  like  there  is  on  the  local  level,  then 
the  new  name  is  going  to  have  a  bad  name.  That  is  why  my  local 
prime  sponsor,  under  the  leadership  of  the  chairman  of  the  legisla- 
ture, has  checks  and  balances  of  the  money. 

The  money  is  funded  through  the  legislature  and  I  have  to  go 
through  the  checks  and  balances  of  the  county.  If  you  divert  this 
money  in  a  block  grant  to  the  State  and  then  it  trickles  down  to  us, 
I^feel  that  there  will  not  be  this  control  that  we  have  today. 

Senator  Quayle.  Even  if  they  put  a  requirement  on  administra- 
tive overhead  for  the  States,  of,  say,  no  more  than,  10  percent? 

Mr.  ScozzAFAVA.  As  you  know,  there  are  always  ways  of  getting 
around  10  percent  for  administration;  there  are  services  to  clients, 
and  there  are  a  lot  of  ways.  Every  time  you  take  $1  outjof  services 
to  clients,  you  then  take  the  $1  away  from  the  participant. 

So,  there  are  ways  of  operating,  and  I  know  the  balance  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  very  heavily  administrative,  and  there  is  no 
need  for  it.  I  have  been  proud  that  in  the  last  5  years  under  my 
directorship,  I  have  only  used  80  percent  of  my  administrative 
dollars.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  enough  administrative  car-^ 
ryover  this  year  to  jun  the  entire  department  for  next  year.  ^ 

So,  I  have  a  good  delivery  system  in  that  I  can  do  ^it  with  less 
administrative  money,  therefore  giving  the  money  to  the  partici- 
pants. I  believe  that  if  you  go  any  other  way  than  the  prime 
sponsorship,  ^ou  are  going  to  have  more  administrative  money 
spent— money  taken  out  of,  for  example,  services  to  clients,  and 
therefore  less  will  actually  get  to  the  participant. 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  you  think  the  system,  ^s  it  is  structured 
now— has  nothing  inherently  wrong  with  it? 

Mr.  Stewart.  May  I  respond,  sir? 

Mr  ScozzAFAVA.  We  have  some  problems,  but  I  think  we  can 
iron  them  out,  and  they  are  actually  problems  between  the  prime 
sponsor  and  the  regional  office. 

Mr.  Stewart.  The  two  concerns  that  I  would  have— as  the 
system  exists  right  now,  there  is  one  heck  of  a  lot  of  paperwork. 
The  reports  we  have  to  put  in— our  monthly  and  quarterly  rc- 

Eo  ts— the  number  of  them  is  almost  astronomical.  You  do  not^ 
a\  a  enough  people  to  do  it. 

I  am  faced  with  the  situation  of  cutting  my  staff  in  half,  now, 
with  the  II-B  grant  that  we  have;  that  makes  sense.  But  by  the 
time  I  do  the  MIS  that  is  required,  the  IMU  monitoring  that  is 
required,  and  the  accounting  that  is  required,  I  do  not  have  any- 
body to  operate  programs  when  that  happens.  Some  constraints 
have  to  be  removed  from  us,  and  a  reduction  in  paperwork. 

As  regards  the  block  gr^nt,  I  think  that  every  time  money  is 
passed  through  another  agency,  we  lose  some  of  it,  and  the  client 
population  is  not  going  to  get  the  service  of  that  money. 
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I  think  that  if  a  block  grant  system  is  adopted,  it  should  be  block 
grants  directly  to  primes,  pretty  much  on  the  same  formula  alloca- 
tion rate  that  they  do  fight  now,  as  opposed  to  the  State— directly 
to  prime  sponsors,  with  some  of  the  fraud  and  abuse  constraints 
that  we  should  live  with. 

Mr.  LiGNELU.  When  CETA  was  originally  designed,  it  was  really 
fashioned  to  be  all  things  to  all  people.  I  think  that  many'  of  us 
have  come  to  the  realization  that  CETA  has  become  overregulated 
because  of  that.  But,  onc^  again,  in  terms  of  the  system,  I  think  it 
does  work  on  the  local  level. 

Most  particularly, 'whatever  system  you  do  design  in  the  future,  I 
think  you  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  if  the  system  is  going  to  work, 

{rou  are  going  to  need  the  commitment  and  Jnvolvement  of  the 
ocal  elected  officials  to  make  that  work.  Particularly  on  a  county 
level  where  I  am  from,  we  administer  the  community  development 
mone)^,  the  UDAG  money,  and  the  HUD  funds,  and  because  of 
their  involvement,  they  do  require  department  heads  to  interact 
with  each  other  in  terms  of  having  these  programs  work  on  the 
local  level. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 
[The  following  material  was  received  for  the  record:] 
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LOUIS  HEIMBACH 


couMTv  cxecuTive 


June  19,  1981 


Mr.  Chairman:  « 

I  am  Louis  Heimbactt,  County  Executive  of  Orange  County,  New  York,  A 
County  with  a  long  historical  past.  The  citizens  of  Orange  County  have 
t>een  taking  an  aqtive  role  in  history  since  Washington,  right  up  to  the 
present  time  when  they  wclcomed^back  the  former  hostages  from  Iran. 
The  intent  of  my  speech  today  is  to  demonstrate  th  ^  need  for  employmeltit 
and  training  policies,  to  state  who  should  be  served  by  these  policies  and 
to  give  examples  of  successful  programs  which  were  designed  and 
implemented  to  meet  these  policies. 

Orange  County  is  located  55  miles  northwest  of  New  York  City.  It  is 
situated  between  the  Hudson  and  Delaware  Rivers.  It  -encompasses  850 
square  miles.  The  population  of  Orange  County  is  259,603.  There  are 
three  labor  market  cities;  Newburgh,  Middletown  and  Port  Jervis,  each 
with  a  population  of  less  than  23,000.  Orange  County  has  c  diverse 
economic  base  consisting  of  about  5,000  non-agricultural  establishments 
including  manufacturing,  trade  and  services.  Most  businesses  employ  25 
people  or  less.  Employees  residing  in  Orange  County  have  the  third 
,  lowest  average  hourly  wage  in  New  York  State. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  Qrange  County^is  8.^9o  with  two  of  its  cities 
experiencing  unemployment  rates  of  .129b  or  mjre  t|;)roughout  the  year. 
There  are  10,000  adults  receiving  public  assistaiioe.  The  New  York  Stole 
Bureau  of  Labor  Market  Information  has  identified  50,000  residents,  or 
one-quarter  oC  the  adult  population,  in  need  of  Employment  and  Training 
Services.  This  population  includes  unskilled  laborers,  persons  with 
unmarketable  skills,  youth,  handicapped,  migrant  workers  and  the  elderly. 

Orange  County  has  economic  and  employment  problems  characteristic  of 
urban  and  rural  areas.  The  City  of  Newburgh  with  a  population  of  23,000 
has  an  adult  welfare  population  of  5,000.  ^  Like  many  other  cities, 
Newburgh  is  experiencing  a  loss  of  industry  and  population  with  a 
continuing  rise  in  poverty. 

While  employment  service  agencies,  vocational  schools  and  industry  have 
individually  focused  on  these  problems,  local  CETA  administration  and 
pol[i;ies  have  spearheaded  an  effective  service  network.  Employment  and 
Training  Programs  have  become  the  unifying  vehicle  to  serve  a  population 
in  need.  These  services  have  reduced  unemployment  and  welfare  costs 
^  while  increasing  a  productive  labor  market. 
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While  it  is  true  that  most  public  policy  has  tended  to  focus  on  the  i^le  of 
government  in  employment  and  training  prograps,  the  Orange  County 
ETA  has  not.  Since  1974,  Orange  County  has  long  recognized  the  need  to 
turn  to  private  sector  for  assistance  in  program  design  and 
implementation. 

Through  these  cooperative  working  relationshljjs,  Orange  County  ETA  has 
been  nationally  cited  by  such  organizations  as  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Labor,  The  American  Bar  Association,  Youth  work.  Inc.  and  the  Vice- 
Presidential  Task  Force  on  Youth. 


While  the  programs  were  cited  as  being  exemplary,  the  obvious  question  in 
light  of  today's  economic  situation  is  at  what  cost*and  how  effective. 

In  FY  80  with  an  operating  budget  of  $10,929,578  we  were  able  to  serve 
3,405.  Of  these;  1,246  were  receiving  public  assistance.  Tt>is  afforded 
local  taxpayers  a  $7.7  million  savings  in  public  assistance  costs. 

The  FY  80  Employment  and  Training  Program  proved  cost  effective.  7Z% 
of  those  who  terminated  either  entered  unsubsidized  employment, 
remained  or  returned  to  school  or  entered  other  training  programs.  The 
cost  per  placement  was  $3,719,  well  below  the  cost  attributed  to  public 
assistance. 

While  the  FY  80  statistics  are  impressive,  the  FY  81  program  based  on 
'  current  data  will  be  more  successful.  To  date,  we  have  achieved  a  72% 
positive  placement  rate  at  a  participant  cost  of  $4,180. 

P 

Already  in  this  fiscal  year,  with  a  reduced  operating  budget  of  $7,160,592, 
we  have  served  2,860.  This  population  consisted  of  1,305  publi6  assistance 
recipients,  499o  minority  group  members,  42%  youth,  Sl%  female  and  66% 
had  not  completed  high  school. 
\^|-  '  ^ 

Under  the  direction  of  Orange  County's  Private  Industry  Council  (PIC), 
the  Private  Sector  Initiatives  Program  has  identified  demand  occupations, 
designed  appropriate  training  and  placed  suc'cessful  trainees  in 
unsubsidized  employment. 

I 

Illustrative  of  this  private  sector  leadership  and  effectiveness  are  two  on* 
going  programs.  The  first,  a  machinist  program  was  estat)lished  with  the 
cooperation  of  tho  National  Tooling  and  Precision  Machinist  Association, 
federal  and  local  government  agencies  and  private  industry.  Second,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Joint  Apprenticeship  Committee  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners,  the  PIC  developed  Federal  and  State  approved  pre-apprenticeship 
training. 

Of  those  who  graduated  from  both  programs,  83^  obtained  occupationally 
related  employment.  Successful  programs  like  these  is  the  reason  the 
Orange  County  PIC  has  been  designated  a  "Spotlight  Site."  This  is 
significant  in  that  our  selection  was  the  only  New  York  State 
Representative  out  of  476  Prime  Sponsors  nationwide.  > 
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!n  an  attempt  to  remedy  labor  market  problems/ as  weU  as  stimulate 
•mployment  growtli,  the  Orange  County  PIC  joined  efforts  with  economic 
development  concerns  to 'provide  an  effective  marketing  strategy  to 
attract  new  and  e^ppanding  industries.  This  action  will  provide  the 
necessary  jobs  to  offset  those  industries  which  have  left  the  area. 
Additionally,  these  industries  represent  new  employment  opportunities  for 
those  in  need.  ^  * 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  future  employment  and^training  policies,  we 
must,  manage  by  objectives.  In  the  past?',  local  CETA  Prime  Sponsors  have 
been  FedewUyjnandated  to  achieve  numerous  objectives  that  did  not 
coincide  with  the  immediate  needs  of  the  private  sector.  Prior  to  the 
enactment  of  Title  Vtfs  Private  Sector  Initiatives  Program,  CETA  served 
as  a  panacea  addressing  the  ever-pressing  social,  economic  and  political 
issues.  Our  experience  has  crystallized  the  present  day  objectives;  reduce 
unemployment,  reduce  public  assistance,  increase  productivity  and  aid 
economic  development. 

To  meet  these  objectives,  ETA  programs  musfhave  the  ability  to  serve  all 
targeted  groups  through  classroom  and  on-the-job  training.  Orange 
County^s  record  indicates  our  recognition  that  training  programs  cannot 
merely  provide  for  income  distribution  and  supplemental  inQ^e 
maintenance.  Therefore,  Or/inge  County  will  continue  to  reducejpublic 
-assistance  expenditures  and  dependency, '  through  Employmeift  and 
Training  opportunities. 

■  Responsible  management  will  be  achieved  by  the  distribution  of  necessary^ 
funds  directly  to  the  local  Prime  Sponsors. 

The  appropriate  role  of  the  Private  Sector  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
Orange  County  Private  Industry  Council.  'Through  the  PIC,. it  becomes 
possible  to  coordinate  the  diversity  of  programs  in  a  cost  effective  and 
efficient  manner. 

Having  an  appreciation  and  sensitivity  for  the  need  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  as  weU  as  maintain  an  understanding  of  less  government 
intervention  and  increased  local  determination,  we  have  learned  the 
lessons  that: 

1.     DOL  funding  fori^ulas  should  adhere  to  the  concept  of  true 
entitlement.  . 
A.     True    need   should    reflect   specific    labor  market 
characteristics  and  trends.  These  indicators  include; 

a.  Frequency  and  duration  of  unemployment. 

b.  Designation  of  a  surplus  labor  market 

c.  Employment  growth  rates 

d.  Layoffs  and  closings 

.  e.  Approved  economic  development*  programs 
scheduled  for  funding  within  the  Prime  Sponsor*s 
jurisdiction. 
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This  aption  wIU^  help  counter  jthe  pattern  of  unexpended  funds  in  certain 
Prime  Sponsors  a(id  help  put  tax  dollars  where  the  most  need  Is 
determined. 

With  the  elimination  of  Public  Sector  employment,  it  becomes  imperative 
that  we  serve  all  those  at  or  below  1009o  of  the  Lower  Living  Standard. 

^         . .    '  -■  ^ 

in  order  ta;naximize  the  use  of  limited  Federal  funds,  we  must  eliminate 
duplication  end  provide  a  comprehensive  and  coordinated  program  by 
utilizing  a  centralized  delivery  service  mechanism,  ^  * 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  indicated,  Orange  County  is  a  fine  example  that 
CETX  work^ 
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/statistics  on  ORANl^COUNTY.  NEW  VQRK 
1980-1981  " 

ORANGE  COUNTY  EK?L0YX£N7  PND  TRAINING  mUNISTRATlOS^ 
ORANGE  COUt^TY.  NEW  YORK. 

OVERALL  PROGlRAK  FY '81  -  SIX  r^JNTH"P?QPRA» 


2.860  Served 

1  ,304      Teminated  , 

940  <    Positive  Placenent  ' 

1,305      lleifare  Recioients  Served  at  a  reduction  of 
8.1  million  welfare  dollars 

72*;     Positive  Placenent  Rate 
0      Cost  of  $4,160  per  placement 
TOTAL  FY'81  BUDGET       $7,160,592  .  , 

SIGMFICAIiT  SEGMENTS  SERVED 
FY '81 


Total 

?,860 

Jale 

1,097 

Fenale 

1.763 

19  I  Under 

1,277'' 

20-21 

271 

22-44 

1,142 

45-54 

122 

55  I  Over 

48 

Uhite 

1.487 

Black 

*8^8 

Hispanic 

525 

Source:   Orange  County  FY '81  Program  Status  Simary  5/31/81 
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ORANGE  COUNTY  £MPLOYM»T -AND  TRAIN^N6  ADMINISTPATION 


ORANGE  COUNTY,  NEVf  YORK 


OVERALL  PROGRAM  FY''80  »-  FULL  YEAR  PROGRAM 


3,405    Served  "  ♦ 

2,680^    Terminated  . 

V  1,955    PSsitive  Placement 

1  ,246     i?felfare  j^ecipiehts  Served  at  a  reduction  of 
7.7  million  v/elfare  dollars 

72%  Positive  Placement  Rate 

9  -  Cost  of  $3,719  per  placement 

TOTAL  FY'feO  BUDGET  $10,929,578 

SIGMIFICPHT  SEGMENTS  SERVED 

FY'80 


Total 

3,405 

Male 

'l  ,7-24 

Pemale  ^ 

1,631 

19  &  Under 

1,312 

20-21 

455 

22'44 

1,432 

45-54 

141 

55  &  Over 

65 

White 

1,757 

Black 

1 ,274 

Ulspaqic 

374 

'Source:    Orange  County  FY'80  Fourth  Quarter  Progr^p  Status  Suxiary 

(Jloto:  Tiue  to  cechanlcnl  llrii  tat  Ions  and  In  the  Int«?rcit.  ,,1' 
%cono!?/,  certain  othor  natorial  subnitted  I'or  the  record  consist- 
ing of  newspaper  artlciOo,  parsphieta,  and  newsletter,  was  retained 
in  the  files  of  the  coraalttee.) 
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Senator  Quayle.  Next'  is  the  National  Association  of  Counties; 
Paula  Macllwaine. 

Ms.  Macllwaine,  I  want  to  comment  on  behalf  of  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum  that  he  is  sorry  he  could  not  be  here  personally  to  intro- 
duce yoji.  He  is  back  in  the  State  today  tending  to  duties,  so  he 
asked  to  bCexcused,  and  also  be  acknowledged  and  remembered  to 
you. 

STATEMENT  OF  PAULA  MacILWAINE,  CHAI|^.  EMPLOYMENT 
STEERING  COMMITTEE,  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  COUN- 
TIES, AND  COUNTY  COMMISSIONER,  MONTGOMERY  COUNTY, 
t)HIO,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  JON  WEINTRAUB,  ASSOCIATE  DI-. 
RECTOR  AND  LEGISLATIVE  COORDINATOR,  NATIONAL  ASSO- 
CIATION OF  COUNTIES  ^   :  * 

»  € 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  Thank  you  very  much^  Senator,  and  I  appreci- 
ate your  putting  my  entire  text  in  the  recoM  and  I  will  just 
highlight  my  statement. 

Senator  Quayle.  Would  you  pull  the  microphone  up  closer? 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  OK. 

Mr.\^!hairm*an  and  members  of  the  subcommittee,  my  name  is 
Paula  Macllwaine.  I  am  a  county  commissioner  for  Montgomery 
County,  jDhio,  and  I  chair  the  Employment  Steering  Committee  of 
the  National  Association  of  Countings.  I  am  accompanied  by  Jon 
WeintraubTwho*  is  the  assodate  director  and  legislative  coordinator 
ofNACo. 

We  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman,  Mr.  Quayle, 
for  his  outstanding  leadjership  in  initiating  these  hearings  in  the 
97th  Congress,  and  we  are  encouraged  that  you  have  begun  hear- 
ings on  employment  and  training  policy  and  look  forward  to  work- 
ing with  you  and  members  of  this  committee  on  the  important 
issue  of  national  policy.. 

We  would  also  like  to  compliment  Senator  Quayle  for  his  efforts 
on  the  youth. and  reconciliation  bills. 

Tlie  National  Association  6f  Counties  believes  that  it  is  better  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize  work  than  to  subsidize  unem- 
ployment. While  we  support  the  provision  of  a  basic  level  of  income* 
maintenance  in  programs  such  as  unemployment  insurance,  food 
stamps,  and  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children,  we  believe 
that  it  is  crucial  to  review  the  Federal  Government's  emphasis  on 
support  fo^  work  versus  maintenance  payments;  particularly  in 
times  and  m  areas  of  high  unemployments  the  provision  <if  jobs  or 
training  rather  th^in  governmemt  checks  to  large  numbers  of^  unem- 
ployed workers  simply  makes  sense. 

The  work  incentive  program  consistently  finds  that  there  are 
more  volunteers  to  participate  in  their  job  and  training  program 
ior  welfare  recipients  than  their  resources  permit.  Recent  support- 
(»d  work  demonstrations  prove  that  welfare  mothers  are  often  will- 
ing to  take  a  cut  in  income  simply  to  achieve  the  dignity  of  work. 

The  job  search  assistance  program  operatied  as  part  of  the  wel- 
fare demonstration  program,  EOPP,  hgs  also  proved  effective.  The 
National  Association  of  Counties  firmly^  supports  the  need  to 
supply  productive  work  opportunities  to  all  of  our  citizens  who  are 
able  and  Willing  to  work. 
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Frankly,  we  believe  that  the  criticism  of  CETA  is  overblown. 
Complaints  are  indeed  the  strength  ofjhe  most  open  and  public 
human  resource  system  that  Congress  has  enacted.  By  definition, 
prime  sponsors  choose  among  worthy  goals  and  groups.  Unless 
funds  are  unlimited,  there  will  be  complaints  as  groups  are  asked 
to  trihi  their  budgets  as  hard  choices  are  made. 

When  a  group  claims  that  a  decision  to  cut  their  funds  was 
political,  a*  review  should  occur  rather  than  assume  from  a  press 
report  that  the  prograip  is  fraught  with  abuse.  Usually,  one  finds 
that  the  decision-  was  based  on  a  comparison  of  placement  results 
or  costs  or  management  capacity. 

I  assure  you  that  as  an  elected  official  at  the  local  level,  I  am 
well  aware  of  our  constituents'  displeasure  when  hard  choices  are  • 
made.  Let  us  retain  the  sophistication  to  differentiate  between 
allegations  of  abuse,  whether  made  by  a  Federal  auditor  or  a  local 
constituent,  and  proven  cases  of  abuse  in  reviewing  both  media  and 
GAO  reports. 

Part  of  CETA's  strength— that  is,  its  fiexibility— has  resulted  in 
some  of  the  criticism.  By  virtue  of  the  adaptability  of  the  CETA 
law,  new  *  service  groups  become  identified  each  year  as  they 
become  fashionable.  The  Congress  and  the  administration  have 
asked  the  CETA  in  succession  to  target  services  to  Vietnam  veter- 
ans and  displaced  homemakers,  while  providing  both  apprentices 
and.  a  trained  work  force  for  a  national  effort  .to  weatherize  the 
homes  of  the  poor.  . 

This  has  resulted  in  the  criticism  of  CETA  for  a  lack  of  a  mis- 
sion. We  disagree  and  feel  that  this  fiexibility  to  respond  to  a  wide 
variety  of  community  concerns  is  what  makes  CETA  so  important 
to  our  and  tb  your  constituents. 

In  examining  CETA,  we  see  the  complexity  that  has  developed  as 
a  result  of  overzeaious,  well-meaning  attempts  to  monitor  and  con- 
trol the  program  by  the  Congress  and  the  administration,  as  illus- 
trated by  the  following.  '  * 

The  regulations  accompanying  the  1978  CETA  Amendments 
cross-reference  75  other  laws,  executive  orders  and  circulars.  The 
Department  of  Labor  has  issued  an  average  of  over  400  field  memo- 
randa-r-more  than  one  per  day,  including*.  Sundays  and  holidays. 
The  1978  amendments  add,  modify  or  further  interpret  regulations 
or  requirements. 

To  measure  PSE  phasedown  during  its  reemployment  effort,  the^t^ 
Department  of  Labor  is  requiring.42  reports  in  a  170-day  period,  or  * 
an  average  of  one  report  every  4  days.  • 

The  National  Association  of  Counties  is  committed  to  the  basic  . 
CETA  delivery  system.  NACo  recognizes  and  endorses  the  princi- 
ples embodied  in  CETA  prime  sponsorship  and  the  accountability 
of  local  officials,'  particularly  county  officials,  in  the  planning,  ad- 
ministration Lnd  supervision  of  comprehensive  local  systems  of 
training  and  employment. 

Where  do  we  go  from  here  regarding  the  successor  to  CETA*s 
role  in, .the  Nation's  employment  and  training  policy?  Although 
NAC9  vWH  not  have  approved  its  policy  until  mid-July,  we  would 
propose  the  consolidation  of  all  loca!  program  titles  into  one  block 
grant. 
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.  In  addition,  we  would  support  a  national  program  title  that 
would  iifclude  programs  for  migrants  and  Indians,  and  discretion- 
ary and  demonstration  moneys  for  the  Secretary  of  Labor 

We  would  propose  that  the  block  grant  title  be  divided  into  two 
pots  of  money  and  that  local  prime  sponsors  would  design  the  best 
mix  of  services  using  both  pots  of  money  from  the  block  grant  title 
necessary  to  meet  the  needs  of  eligible  clients. 

We  would  propose  that  eligible  clients  be  defined  as  those  with 
an  income  of  100  percent  of  the  Bureau  oP Labor  Statistics  lower 
living  standard  income  level,  with  a  significant  window  of  eligibil- 
ity to  serve  other  needy  individuals. 

To  reiterate,  we  support  retaining  the  local  and  State  prime 
sponsor  delivery  system  as  defined  in  the  CETA  law.  We  do  not 
need  to  create  new  widgets  in  the  name  of  reform  and  waste  the 
management  and  ptfpgram  expertise  that  has  been  developed  since 
the  inception  of  the  program.  ^Let  us  not  create  a  new  level  of 
bureaucra'cy  at  the  State  .level.  We  must  maintain  service  delivery 
a^  the  local  level  of  government,  closest  to  the  people,  counties  and 

cities.  .     ,  A 

In  conclusion,  we  want  to  reemphasize  that  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Counties  continues  to  support  a  reformed  employment  and 
training  system  that  is  more  beneficial  to  its  clients,  more  rational 
to  administer,  and  fairer  to  the  taxpayers.  We  view  this  as  a  vital 
link  \o  local  economic  development  and  are  confident  that  this 
subcommittee  A^ill  fashion  a  State  and  local  block  grant  bill  from 
the  proposals  and  testimony  that  you  have  heard  that  can  be 
enacted  and  will  move  us  much  closer  to  streamlining  the  employ- 
ment and  training  system.  We  pledge  our  support  and  assistance  in 
your  efforts.  .  , 

Senator  Quayle.  Well,  thank  you  very  much.  I  certainly  appreci- 
ate having  the  encouragement  and  support  of  not  only  you  person- 
ally, but  also  ifie  National  Association  of  Counties  as  we  examine 
this  particular  system  and  try  to  make  it,  as  you  said,omore  work- 
able, fairer  to  the  taxpayers,  ahd  have  a  better  delivery  of  services. 
This  is  a  goal  that  we  all  certainly  subscribe  to. 

Let  me  ask  you  one  basic,  fundamental  question.  What  role 
should  the  federal  government  have  in  training  and  employment? 
Where  do  we  draw  the  line?  ^        '  . 

What  should  the  Federal  Government's  role  be  in  the  CETA 
program? 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  Well,  in  my  opinion,  I  think  you  ought  to 
design  a  basic  block  grant  program,  but  it  is  virtually  impossible 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  design  a  program  to  meet  the  local 
needs  of  every  community.  Only  we  in  Dayton,  Ohio  know  what 
our  local  unemployment  situation  is;  we  know  how  many  people  we 
have  on  welfare,  whicn  at,  this  point  is  50,000  people.  Only  we  know 
that  we  have  four  General  Motors  division  plants  that  are  control- 
linga^our  economy  and  th^t  there  are  certain  types  of  training 
programs  that  we  need  to  devise  in  order  to  meet  the  needs  of 
those  layoffs.  ,   .  . 

I  think  what  we  would  like  is  just  what  this  administration  has 
been  proposing,  and  that  is  block  grants  giving  local  control  to  the 
local  elected  officials,  and  hold  them  accountable  for  the  CETA 
system,  as  we  should  be. 

ERIC  ^  ^ 
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Senator  Quavle.  Do  you  think  that  the  training  programs  run  at 
the  discretion  of  the  local  official  should  be  flexible  enough  to 
retrain  laid  off  auto  workers,  if  you  do  not  see  the*  auto  industry 
picking  up?  Should  it  be  involved  in  training  for  skilled  jobs  and 
skilled  workers,  or  should  it  be  basically  directed  to  structurally 
unemployed— the  hard-core  unemployed?  . 

Business  and  industry  is  not  that  interested  in  it;  they  have  to 
make  a  profit.  They  are  interested  in  getting  new*,  trained  employ- 
ees, an<i  spend  about  $30  billion  a  year  right  now  on  training. 

From  your  answer,  I  would  gather  that  you  would  make  this 
rather  all-encompassing,  at  least  in  your  particular  area,  or  at 
least  give  it  that  flexibility.  Is  that  correct? 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  Well,  I  think  it  has  to  have  the  flexibility 
because  you  cannot  possibly  know  what  will  work  in  each  commu- 
nity, as  I  said  previously,  ^ut  there  has  to  be  something  set  aside 
for  communities  that  perhaps  have  a  greater  need  for  one  versus 
the  other.      ,  i 

In  our  particular  area,  I  think  we  have  a  little  of  each,'bi/t  I 
think  that  the  retraining  programs  are  probably  more  important  to 
us.  It  should  be  a  training  program,  but  it  has  to  be  based  on  local^ 
concerns  and  not  some  edict  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  think  that  there  is  a  role,  particularly  for 
the  Federal  Government,  in  training  skilled  personnel  rather  than 
making  that  an  industiy  concern. 

In  the  3  days  of  testimony,  we  have  had  a  difference  of  opinion 
here.  Some  people  have  asked  for  an  increase  in  skilled  training. 
Others  have  expressed  a  training  program  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment ought  to  be  strictly  geared  to  the  structurally  unem- 
ployed, period,  and  that  ought  to  l^e  the  role  of  the  Federal  Gove^-n- 
nient;  the  rest  of  it  should  be  an  industry  problem,  or  an  education- 
al problem— vocational  education  and  technical  education.  They 
feel  that  if  there  are  skilled  people  out  there,  they  can  be  mo)re 
easily  trained;  but  the  Government  should  concentrate  its  'Efforts 
on  those  people  who  are  very  difficult  to  train  and  that  the  educa* 
tional  institutions  or  the  private  sector  would  not  be  interested  in 
without  such  training. 

That  is  the  reason  I  am  asking  the  question,  because  this  is  a 
rather  

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  It  seems  to  me  that  it  has  to  be  a  partnership 
,  of  the  private  and  public  sectors.  Certainly,  the  public  sector  and 
the  Federal  Government  have  to  offer  the  initiatives  to  the  private 
sector  to  do  some  of  the  things  that  they  need  to  do. 

I  think  a  very  active  OJT  program  sponsored  by  the  Federal 
,  Go\?ernment  and  in  cooperation  with  the  private  sector  would  cer- 
tainly help  the  private  sector  to  take  the  initiative  and  get  in- 
volved, but  still  provide  the  incentive  for  them  to  do  it. 

We  have  found  that  it  is  very,  very  difficult,  to  our  welfare 
demonstration  projects,  and  take  these  people  who  have  been  on 
welfare  for  a  number  of  years  and  try  to  get  the  private  sector 
interested  in  taking  them  on  as  employees  without  some  incen- 
tives—OJT  money  or  work-supported  programs,  or  whatever. 

So,  I  think  it  has  to  be  a  partnership.  I  do  not  think,  personally, 
that  either  one  of  us  is  better  at  doing  one  or  the  other.  I  think  we 
have  to  do  it  together.  .  *  *  ^ 
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Senator  Quayle.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Weintraub.  I  can  add  a  comment  on  that.  I  think  there  are 
a  couple  of  areas  lhat  the  committee  might  look  into,  and  that  is 
the  notion  of  high  support,  on-the-job  training.  Currently,  on-the- 
jol^  training  is  funded  at  50  percent  and  is  a  horizontal  funding  for 
the  term  of  the^  participant's  participation. 

What  we  would  like  to  see,  possibly,  is  100  percent  initial  fund- 
ing of  on-the-job  training,  with  a  phasedown  and  built-in  criteria 
^  •  and  guaranteed  commitments.  Also,  we  would  like  to  see  a  change 
in  the  use  of  allowance  payments.  Right  now,  allowance  payments 
are  mandatory  to  everyone,  and  we  feel  that  that  is  not  necessary. 
The  money  can  be  spread  and  used  to  serve  more  clients  if  there  is 
flexibility  in  the  allowance  payment  system,  as  originally  intended, 
frankly,  in  the  1973  law.  \ 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  I  think  getting  the  private  sector  more  m- 
volved  by  eliminating  the  paperwork  and  regulations  that  have 
always  been  part  of  the  CETA  system,  probably  would  help;  I  think 
we  mentioned  that. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  see  any  duplication  or  overlap  in  Gov- 
ernment services  in  three  particular  areas  of  employment  services, 
vocational  education  and  CETA? 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  Well,  I  think  there  is  duplication.  I  think  it 
should  be  a  coordinated  system,  but,  to  me,  each  can  have  its  own 
mission-and-they  can  still  work  together. 

The  CETA  system,  I  think,  should  deal  primarily  with  hardcore 
unemployed.  The  employment  service  should  be  dealing  with  job- 
ready  types  of  people,  and  vocational  education,  of  course,  would 
provide  the  training.  So,  although  it  may  sound  like  there  is  some 
duplication— and  I  am  sure  that  in  some  instances,  there  is  some 
duplication— I  think  the  three  can  have  separate  missions  and  still 
work  together. 

Senator  Quayle.  In  the  spirit  of  block  grants  and  trymg  to 
streamline  and  reform  the  Government  particularly  in  the  areas  of 
employment  services  and  CETA,  do  you  see  any  way  that  wi  could 
maybe  consolidate  the  two  and  have  a  combination?  Voc-ed  might 
be  more  difficuilt  to  consolidate. 

You  know,  they  have  separate  missions,  but  they  are  also  very 
compatible,  and  if  they  are  compatible,' you  may  be  able  to  not  only 
do  a  service  to  the  taxpayers,  but  you  may  have  a  more  efficient 
system. 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  Well,  I  am  not  sure  I  can  answer  that,  except 
for  one  point  that  our  employment  service  in  the  State  of  Ohio  is 
not  really  responsible  to  anybody,  and  I  think  that  any  systeih 
devised  should  have  some  accountability  to  some  elec^  official; 
there  has  to  be  accountability. 

No  one  is  clear  on  whether  the  employment  service  is  a  State 
operation  or  a  Federal  operation,  and  it  depends  on  what  issue  it  is 
as  to  where  they  say  they  are.  So,  I  am  not  too  fond  of  that  group 
and  -forking  together,  unless  they  are  accountable  to  us  or  to 
somebody  in  the  State. 
"  Maybe  Jon  would  like  to  add  to  that. 
'  Mr.  Weintraub.  Just  one  comment  on  that.  I  think  the  whole 
coordination  of  the  three  systems  would  be  significantly  improved 
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*if  it  is  mandated  that  there  is  bottoms-up  planning;  and,  two,  that 
the  planning  is  done  in  the  same  timetable. 

Some  systems  arf  on  different  fiscal  years,  so  that  you  can  begin 
one  system  in  October,  another  system  in  January,*  and  another 
system  in  July  because  of  our  inherited  differences  in  fiscal  years. 

I  thi»^k  another  thing  is  to  mandate  or  strongly  recommend  to 
provide  incentives— colocation,  or  at  least  location  of  an  office  from 
each  one  in  the  same  community.  Right  now,  you  may  have  a  voc 
ed  training  center  here  [indicating]  and  a  CETA  prime  sponsor 
here  [indicating],  and  you  have  tremendous  transportation  prob- 
lems, particularly  in  rural  areas. 

Senator  Quayle.  This  is  an  idea  that  has  come  up  during  these 
hearings,  and  if  you  have  any  further  thought  on  it  from  a  local 
level  or  from.a  national  level — you  might  want  to  consider  it  as  a 
discussion  point  at  one  of  your  meetings. 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  We  have  an  upcoming  meeting  in  July. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  certainly  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would 
bring  it  up  and  at  least  discuss  it.  I  think  what  we  would  like  to  see 
is  consolidation  and  conformity. 

Over  the  past  three  decades  whenever  someone  came  up  with  an 
idea,  a  separate  Government  agency  was  created  to  run  it.  Now,  I 
think  it  is  the  time  to  reflect  and  see  what  we  really  have  and  take 
a  look  at  the  similarities. 

If  there  is  any  kind  of  consolidation  that  will  ultimately  achieve 
better  delivery  of  services  more  efficiency,  I  would  certainly  wel- 
come it.  If  you  would  bring  that  .up,  it  would  be  doing  me  a 
personal  favor.  It  is  something  that  has  come  up  in  these  hearings 
and  has  struck  me  as  something  we  want  to  explore  further. 

I  certainly  tbank  you' for  your  testimony,  and  thank  you  for  your 
help  and  cooperation.  I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  you. 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  Thank  you.  I  would  like  to  just  mention  one 
thing.  I  have  attached  here  a  report  on  our  employment  opportuni- 
ties pilot  project  and  I  would  very  much  like  you  to*  re  ad  it. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  will  put  that  in  the  record. 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  Good. 

Senator  Quayle.  It  will  be  a  part  of  the  record. 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  It  tells  how  we  took  welfare  recipients  off  the 
roles  and  got  them  into  jobs,  and  it  is  very  interesting.  We  had 
great  success. 

Senator  Quayle.  That  is  what  we  want  to  do. 

Ms;  IviAclLWAJNE.  Good. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  comniend  you  for  that. 

Ms.  MacIlwaine.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  MacIlwaine  with  the  attachment 
referred  to  follows:] 
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STA^H^e^r  cf  Pao^  >'ACltWAiNE.  CofMissicffs.  "^oa^^  Dxtnv.  Ohio, on  behalf  cf  rrC 

flATiaiAL  ASSOCIATICN  OF  CCUrnES*   B£rCfi£  T>iS  SuBCatUTTEc  CH  ErPLOYT^VT  Af©  PRO- 
iXCTlVjIV  CF  "n^  S&WTE  OMITTEE  on  L'3Cft  AT©  a?W<  RESOURCES. 

M^.  CtAIR.'^AN.  ^E^KRS  of  T}£  SlSaniTTE.     fWt  rs  PAULA  ^WCILWAI^E.  axiiTY 

cwissrtH  OF  mGorev  cainv.  chio.  i  csair  rr£  e'FtJVT^T  sthehing  cctwittee 

CF  rf£  HATiaiPL  ASSOCIATICN  OF  CCUNTIES.   I     ACCOfTOlIED  5Y  JON  '.CINmiB.  ASSOCIATE 
DIRECIuR  AND  LEGISIATIVE  COCRDUIATCR  CF  rr£  NATICm.  .ASSCCIATICN  CF  CDOfflES. 

V€  WISH  TD  CO-rEND  T>€  DISTIfiOJISKD  OV^IfWi.      QUAYlr.  ra  HIS  OUTSTA^OING 
l£2CESSHIP  IN  INITIATI:^  TrC^  ^INGS  IN  TIE  97^  COfJG?^.      APE  S€ATLY  EI^COCRAGED 
THAT  VOJ  HAVE  BEOW  HEARINGS  Cfl  E?PU:>?Cn' m  TKAIHIfC  PdlCY.  V£  UDOK  K^m  TD 
/CFKIfX}  WIT>i  YCU  m  :B^E^  CF  7}<IS  SlKCfTIITTHE  Cfl  THIS  ISSl£  OF  NATIONAL 

POLICY . 

rr€  NATiaW-  ASSCCIATICN  CF  COIH-IES  FrHS  TVIAT  T}€  rAXR  PWOSE  CF  NATIONAL 
E:Hj3V?ENT      TRAINING  ?aiC-'  IS  TD  >VWIMI2E  TIE  E^RJJYABILITY  OF  Tr£  NATION'S  VCRK 
FORCE.   THJS.  Si  If«^ING  PfmaiVITY  CF  TIE       PCRCE     ARE  FlXIfG  FBCflE 

IN  sErra  .(bs  /^is  R£:tx:i:«  t>eir  '^ape  ixPejEeo.  5yj;sr^i?x5  ftora^  eligibility. 

'  CIRPENT  fiATICf^AL  E^RJY^BT  -VC  TRAINING  PDJCY  WS  SUCCESSFULLY  f^e^ERSS  A  P.-BTY 
YEAR  DeaL^<IN  3UC<  VOiTri  LTO  FORCE  P'ymCIPATIGN.    \yP^  CW  TrE  WICMAL  UfiE??!!;^- 
yEtl  RATE  HAS  B£3i  SOWAT  LESS  CRAWIC  WIT}^  EXPERTS  SUG(£SriNG  TrAT  TIE  WICWAL 
UCTOlWEff  PATE  HAS  5E2N  DECREASED  oY  LESS  TPAN  C>E  PERCE:{r. 

TrE  ?«Tia^  ASSOCIATICf]  CF  CCffTIES  SaiEVES  THAT  IT  IS  BSnEH  m  T>E  FEIERAL 
GuVER'^^efT  TD  SIBSIDIIZ  >CFX  TVAN  TD  SLBSIDIZE  UeFL^r-Efr,   a>^ILE  '^E  SLPFCRT  TrE 
rflSIGN  3=  A  2AS:C  S'JE.  CF  I^m  MAINTENANCE  IN  PROGRAM  XO^  AS  iT,E>FtiM:iT  INSUW^CE. 
=OT  STAfS.  AID  TO  P^'^ILIES  filVd  CEFEXDEJtT  CHILDP^.  ETC..     3ELI£^E  TVAT  IT 
IS  GUCIAL  TD  ,iEVIE>  TTE  fzLSM  X^ErMCT'S  E-fVASIS  Ctj  3^:FPCRT      VCRK  '^ERSUS 
•'^  ■UTiCfiAL  -SSCCTATtCfi  CF  COJt^TIES  13  TrE  0.^4./  MATiaiAL  CRGAJlIZATICN  R£PR£SE.vrii% 

cx*irf  3cyc.^V't:rr  im  r<  Jn:th3  3tatsS.  T^rclgh  its  .'■e.^^ship.  lrbam,  si'BLRBAfi  a;© 

"Ct.NT;S3  s^ClN  TCCr>E.R  TO  BoIJ)  E—ECTr/E.  ^ESPCi'iSI'VE  CCUffTY  :-CVHSN^^'^T.     HE  :-CAL3 
CF  7r£  :RGA;^I2ATICfi  AKE   'C  irtP*^  CCUIT^  COVERT*' £'iT3.  TO  S£f?/E  A5  TVS  .^lATiav^  SPCK£- 
YAfi  ?CR'  :Xfn^  3CVEi<:4*^£Tr3.  ^'O.  to  iCnlS^/E  =LSL:C  JCERST;;^ING  cf  7rE  9Cl£  CF  CCUfTISS 
:*i  TrE  -ElERAL  SYSTEM. 
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WIinBW)CE  PA^EirS.  PARTIOmY  IN  TIMS  A^C  Ifl  AREAS  OF  HIGi  lr©nGY^E^'. 
TT€  PROVISICf^  OF  JCES  OR  TOINirXS  RA7}€R  THAN  GOVEPrrCfT  OtCS  TO  LAR(x  PU^KRS  OF 
LIERDYcD  vavSS  SIiW  ^V5i€S  SCSc.  TIE  'WORK  irJCHTfriVE  (WIN)  CCfSISTHfTlY 

'  FlfCS  TVAT  M:R£  VCUIfTSS  TO  PA'TTICIPATE  IN  Tl£IR  TRA;:II;«3  PRO- 

FOR  '^A^  RECIPIDfTS  mi  TVEIR  RESOJRCSS  PERMIT,  RECH>n"  SIPFOTHD  'WORK 
IHt«STRATiaiS  PROVE  THAT  'fOIi^  i^JHERS  ARE  OFTE^i  WIIli::G  TO  TAKE  A  CUT  IM  INCOTt 
SiraV  TO  ACHIEVE  T}€  DKJinY  Cf         T}E  J(B  SEARCH  ASSIoTP/CE  PROGRW  OPERATED  AS 
?\"rTOFT}E'^s^AR£  CG-HSTRATiai  PRUGR/V1  (E:FP)  HASALSOPWEDcrrEaiVE.  T}€  :IATICN«. 
ASSOCIATION  OF  COUNTIES  FIRflY  SIPPORTS  TIC  ^SD  TO  SUPPLY  PRCXXJCTIVE  'WORK  OPPORTUNITIES 
ID  ALL  OF  C(JR  CITIZEN  W  ARE  ABlf  /ViD  WILLIfJG  TO  WORK, 

ITE  COTRSEJiSIVE  £>PU3P^ENT  A'©  TRAINIiC  ACT  KAS  BEOI  A  VITAfl'ART  OF  OUR" 
MATiaSAL  POUCY.  DESPITE  ITS  mJGNED  HISTORY.  TH3SE  OF  IS  WHO  ARE  WI11IN6  TO  DWIIfE 
ITS  STATISTICS  SEE  I.^PRESSIVE  RESllTS  PARTICULARLY  \,}E\  VCU  REALIZE  'WHO  TIE  aiBHS 
ARE  A*©  T>£  FACT  THAT  TIE  CETA  SYSTOI  CFTBi  HAS  TO  REBUILD  T}E  SKILLS  OF  IfOIVlIXJALS  * 

mai(^  'WicN's  fmic  eixjcation  sysihi  has  failh).  a  revise  cf  dcl  data  over  six 

YEARS.  =ISCAL  YEAR  1975  mm  FISC^  YE;3i^  1980..  SHCWS  TrAl  SE}vEnY-3fE  ?£RCE?.T  ^'I) 
Cf  TfE  PARTICIPA'fTS  W  TEJ^lIfWTED  FRCi  TIE  CCTFRBc^SIVC  ZaOV^HT  AND  TRAINING  ACT 
vCEi  AJ  EETrtEHi  1975  A^  1980  ^  SUCCESSrU.  i:i  (BTAINr^G  EITIEH  A^i  UTSoBSIDIZED  JOB  OR 
AI^ITIOKaL  job  TRAINING  OPPORTUIITIES.  DESPITE  T}E  ECa»Qr-'IC  RECESSION  AWO  FR£GljE>rr 
C-A*^  IN  LAW  m  REaiATia^S.  (MR  HAL«=  Cr^  ALL  TEI^'iri^TIi^  PARTICIPAm  FOR  EACH  .  ' 
FISCAL  YEAR  lERE  PCSITI^^  THRfllNATICNS.  PA^iSUTED  TO  RAiV  .NU'BERS.  12.998.557 
^^£Pil  LEFT  CETA  BETrtEEl  F^^CAL  YEARS  1S75  A*€  1980.  THAT  If^CUXGS  SJTA  YOLfTH 

A*©  ACHTS  WHO  PARTICIPATED  iM  A  JCS  ^  TRAINING  PROGRAM.   :f  ALL  THOSE  W  TERI^FWTED 
Tt£  PROGRAM.  3.^.59i*  (TT.)  GOT  i^SCBSIDIZED  XSS  A^iD  5.796.552'  W,)  EITrER  JOI?e 
TrE  MILITARY  CR       BAC<  TO  SOCCL.   OVERALL  9.26i+.2S9  (711)  PARTICIPA'fTS  LEFT  THE 
CETA  FRCGRAM  ^S  POSITIVE  PL2CE:E?IT3,    Ifl  UYr-^:i'S  TEP^S  THIS  ^EV!S  THAT  S?0  ZiJT  CF 
E/ERY  TEI  ?ARTICI?A\73  TE^V^I^IATQ  FRCT!  ?rE  .^^RCCRAM  SUCCESSFULLY.    IT  SHCLID  EE  SPHASIZD 
TrAT  THIS  DATA  ^I:€S  Sa^/ICES  TO  AClLfs  AMD  YCl/TH,   ErrCRTS  Wl7ri  DIFFERING  GOALS, 
?>IS  PIi2:iflG  CafiRADICTS  TrE  'EGAT^yE  Ii'-'AGE  PRCJEuID  3Y  TIE  'icWS  :EDIA  7^  7rE  PAST 
SCVERAL  '/EARS,  :iRT:x:-  7:13  =ERIX.  ?rE  CETA  PRCGPAM  »iAS  PROwE:nED  AS  A  WASTERl  PROGRAM 
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RWiKLY.  WE  BELlEVE  THAT  T}£  CRITICISTI  CF  CETA  IS  OVEnBUWh  OPLAIflTS  AI^ 
INDEED  T}£  OF  TIE  r-pST  OPBi  iV©  PU5UC  HU^TAN  RESOURCE  SYSTB1  TWT  CaiGRESS^ 

:-!AS  5WC1B.  BY  iB=INITIONv  PRI?'E  SPaiSORS  CHOOSE  Am  '/«TTW  GOALS  AT  GfOPS, 
ITflfSS  HtO^ARE  UflJMITQv  T}€PE  WILL  BE  COTWIffTS  AS  GROUPS  ARE  ASKED  TO  TRIM 
T>€IR  BliXSETSv  AS  HOT  CHOICES  ARE  m£.  WHEM  A  GROUP  CLAIfIS  THAT  A  DECISICt^  TO 
GJT  T>€IR  FUaS  'TOUTICAL."  A  REVIEW  SHOUU)  OCCUR  RAIHER  TH/VI  ASSlJE  FROfi  A 
PRESS  REPORT  THAT  J\E  PRDGfWl  IS  WITH  .ABUSE,  USUALLY  OfE  FIii)S  THAT  Vt£  DECISIOtl  WAS 

BASED  ON  M  COfPARISa^  OF  PtAe-efT  RESULTS  OR  COSTS  OR  WIAGE^BfT  CAPACITY,   I  ASSURE 
YOU.  AS  AN  aECTB  OFICI,y_  AT  TTE  LO^AL  L£\a.  I  W       A>iARE  OF  CUR  CONSTITlJE?(r$' 
DISFl£ASU€  'f,\B\  'im  CHOICES      ^WDE.  LET  US  RETAIN  THE  SOPHISTICATION  TO  DIFFERBITIATE 
BET/O  AUEGATIOTB  CF  ABUSEv  'rflCHe  fW)E  BY  A  FETERAL  AUDITOR  OR  LOCAL  CONSTITUE?n". 
A*©  F<W/EN  CASES  CF  ;aJS£  IN  REVIEWING  BOTH  ^E}IA      GAO  REPORTS, 

PART  CF  CETA'S  STRSm  THAT  ISv  ITS  FLEXIBILITY.  HAS  ALSO  RESULTED  IN  SO^E  OF 
m  CRITICISE,  3Y  VIRn£  OF  T}€  ADAPTABILITY  CF  T}£  CETA  U^m,  NEW  SERVICE  GROUPS  BECOTE 
ICENTIFIED       mi  fiS  Vj€{  BEOE  FASHIOtmZ,  T«  COtlGRESS      TT€  AUilNISTRATION 
HAVE  ASKS  T}€  CETA  SYSTB  IN  SUCCESSIOtI  TO  TARGET  SERVICES  TO  VlEFfWI  VETEJWiS  AND 
3ISP!j3C£D  HO^E>VSi<£?S  WHILE  PROVIDING  BOTH  AfPREMTICES  fW  A  TRAINED  '^RKPDRCE  R}R  A 
(WTIOtlAL  EIt::RT  to  '/€AT>ERIZE  Ir€  HOf€S  OF  T}€  POOR,  THIS  mS  RESULTED  IN  CRITICIZE  CF 
CETA  H3R  IX<  CF  A  .MISSION,  WE  DISPG^EE.     F£HL  THAT  THIS  FLEXIBILITY  TO  RESPOND  TO 
^  WIDE  VARIETY  CF  CO^n^^ITY  CCtlCERf^S  IS  WHAT  i^^AKES  CETA  SO  I^fCR^;WT  TO  CiJR  A'C  YOU^ 

ansT:?uBfTS, 

IN  EXAVINRJG  CETA     'OD  SEE  7f£  COf-PLEXITY  THAT  HAS  DEVELCPED  AS  A  .^ItT  OF 
CfO  jVE?-ZEALJUSy  .€L--^tNNIiiG  ATTtJFTS  TO  MKilTOT^  A'iD  COi(Tf^'L  Trr  r^RA"  oi'  TrE 
CCfK3^  AC  rr£  AT^lIN  I  STRATI  Cri,  \€  CF=ER  T>€SE  ILLUSTRATlOTiS: 
I)  rr€  RE'3UATI0NS  ^CCawarKS  TrC  19;8  CETA  ^'^^ZHS  0^  'rErHKEiLE  o  :frr€R  L^/S. 

REauTia^.  2<Ea;Tr£  oregSv  as  circuiarSv  etCv 

2;  TrE  ZEPF^'Eii  CF  IA3CR  -iAS  ISSUED  ^\  A^E^  0=  OVER      FIELD  'CTRANDA  i.TOE 

7ri/3^1  as  PER  :AY  If^LjDIi,H3  3U2:AYS  at  HCLI::AYS)  in       CF  ?:£  TrX)  rlSCM  YE'^RS  ^fiCE 
TfC  1373  ^*'EG'Z^Z  '.^^ICH  AEDv  :tSIrY  OR  FtJm£R  irfTERPPET  .^^'SOATIOf^  OR  RECUIRE- 
,^.TS  An^lillSTPATION  CF  T>£  CETA  PRC(?A"^  •.>E  FEEL  THAT  THIS  VlOU^TES  THE 
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SPIRIT,  IF  m  T[€  UlTcNT,  OF  SECTION  10i<(E)(l)a(2)  OF  P.L.9S-324.  (T>EE 
SSmaC  FB3UIRE  T}£  SECREr;^  TO  PUBLISH  "AU  APPLICABLE  REGULATiaS"  BY 

m  15  /vo  pROHiferr^HE  secpewry  ran  ow^ijjg  or  REnnEPPRETifiG  re- 

GUUTiaB  OR  GUIDEUfES  AFFECTING  TIE  APTOVAL  OR  DISAPPROVAL  OF  TIE 
PRIi^E  SPONSOR'S  Mi  3EI>€EN  mv  15  AND  ITS  DATE  OF  SUEMITTAL.) 
-.3)  TO  MEASURE  PSE  PHASE  DOWN  DURING  ITS  RE-OTLOWBrr  EFFORT,  TIE  DEPARRCIT 
OF  LABOR  IS  RE3UIRING  02  REPORTS  IN  A  170-OAY  PERIOD,  OR  AN  AVERAGE  OF  Of£ 
REPORT  EVERY^RXJR  DAYS. 
'A)  PRIrE  sponsors' ARE  REQUIRED  TO  RUti  'BROR-FREE"  PROGP.^IS.  miE  VE  SUPPORT 
T>iIS  AS  A  bMJDATORY  GCWL  WE  WISH  TO  NOTC  TWT  IF  A  '^ARE  PROGRAM  VERE 
RUI  AT  TtE  SAfE  \SM  ERROR  RATE  AS  TIE  CETA  PROGRAM  TWT  SAfE  '.ELF.ARE  DIRECTOR 
VOUBEVIEWEDAS  A?WWG£^E^fTGEflIUS.  CETA  HAS  BEBI  SUBJECTED  TO  A  HIGO 
im.  OF  Pl£LIC  SCRUTINY  im  ANY  OHER  Hm  RESOURCE  PROGRAM. 
TH:  FACT  THaV  TTE  CETA  SYSTEM  KEEPS  ITS  COfTCIENT  PRHSSICNAL  >ViNAGERS  IS  CERTAIMY 
A  COrflf?t:fT  TO  TrEIR  FORTITUDE  AID  COr^lITiCT  INDER  THIS  BARRAGE.       '^ID  HOPE  THAT 
AS  THIS  SUBCOrr.irrcE  develops  its  successor  to  CETA  that  ATIENTim  IS  GIVETI  TO  TTESE 
AND  OfT>€R  ,W^fT  ISStES. 

TTE  flATICNAL  ASSOCIATICfl  OF  COINTIES  IS  COftHTTED  TO  TIE  BASIC  CETA  CELIVB^V 
^  SYSTEM.  fWCo  RECOGNIZES  AND  BIDOeSES  TTE  PRINCIPLES  E^BODIED  IN  CETA  OF  PRirE 
SPCtiSORSilP  A^3)  TTE  ACCOUNTABILITY  OF  LOCAL  ELECTED  OFICIALS,  PARTICUL^RY  CCUTflV 
OFICIALS,  IN  TTtfLA^JlING,  ADMIN ISTPATWI  AND  SUPERVISIOfi  OF  COTPREHBJSIVE  UXAL 
SYSTH^  OF  TKAINirJG  m  ETWJVmiT.  WITH  A  MINIMjM  OF  FEDERAL  RECUATITO. 

TTE  BASIC  PRINCIPLE  3£HIi«  PRIfE  SPONSORSHIP  IS  TTE  ACCOUTfTi^ILITY  OF  TTE  UXAL 
ELECTED  CFICIAL.  'IXc  SIPPDRTS  TrE  CETA  Pl^/ISICfS  "n^AT  EXIE:£        3?a%SCRS;HlP  TO 
UNITS  OF  GgERAL  fWOSE  GGVEyBfT  WITH  100.000  PCaUTION  A^S  TT^AT  PWII£  irCHNTlVE 
PAVTEriTS  TO  UilTS  CF  GuVE?WEfT  THAT  COI^IfE  TO  PL^i  A'iD  OPERATE  SfLX'En  FRCC-RA'3 . 
IfSER  CaiSCRTILTI  AGR£c?EiTS.   ><HIL£        >TOET  ,V^£A  CCfOTTIA  ^  vtRY  JESIR^  A 
SUITABLE  SUBJECT  CF  FE::£RAL  I^JCSITIVES,  CaSCRTIlil  ARRWiGETEXTS  SHOULD  BE  £:;C01MxD 

m  widatcd. 
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m\£  SOTE  ARBITim  CUl-OF  PGFUj\TIOf<  IS  iNECESSAPY  TD  LimT  T}C  t^ER  OF  PRirE 

sPOfisoRS,  smi£R  axjr(ri£s  are  no  less  "^ooafTABif"  uniis  of  GOVERtcff  to  mir 

'tSIiXNTS.  TieErO^,  flACo  URGES  GuVEJCRS  SYSOT\TICALLY  TD  IMVDLVE  SUCH  COUNTIES  If! 
PL^i'HiriS  )W  OPERATING  E^PLOYTCT"  msm  FOR  T>C  SAbVXI  OF  T>C  OTTE.  REGARDlfSS 
OF  PORJUTiCN,  COafTIES  OR  CONSORTIA  OF  CCUfTIES  WITH  EXCa^IOtWL  NEED,  PARTICULARLY 
IN  RURAL  AREAS  CF  HlSi  LfePUDVT'BfT      SUBSimTIAL  OUmiGRATION,  SHOUID  BE  ELIGIBLE 
FOR  PRIf'E  SPONSORSHIP  IIOH  EXCEPTiaWL  CIRCIMSTANCES  AS  TTEY  ARE  NCW. 

UPiDeH  CETA  ALL  LEVELS  OF  GOVERM^efT  ARE  TD  BE  UMX.VED  IN  PROGRAfl  EVAUiATiai. 
NACo  FEELS  TVAT  IT  IS  L^PORTANT  TWT  A  PRIf€  SPCNSOR'S  COfREffilSIVE  EmWEfT  A^O 
TRAINir^G  PROGRAM  BE  EVALUATED  IN  TERTB  OF  .^Cm  PTORAfl  PERPORPWICE  RELATIVE  iD  STATO 
PRIfE  SPCfSOR  PROGRAM  CBJECTIVES.  MOREOVER.  CRITERIA  FOR  PROGRAM  EVALUATION  SHOULD  BE 
ESTABLISH  IN  TERMS  OF  SPECIFIC  ACTIVITY      SERVICE  CBJECTIVES  OF  EACH  PRIfE  SPONSOR. 
MATIONALLY  XTERMINED  PROGRAM  CBJECTIVES  AfO  EVALUATION  CRITERIA  B^rtJ^  TH3SE  CLEARLY 
BCNCIATcD  SY  UW  SHOULD  .'DT  3E  D&ELDPED  OR  APPLIED  I^^)ISCRIMINATaY  WITHX/T  ADJCRENCE 
TO  LOC^  f«^I^E  SPaiSCRS  PROGRA^IS. 

'rtVEPE  DO     GO  FROM  f€HE  REGARDUKi  T}£  SUCCESSOR  TD  CETA'S  ROLE  IN  ^\£  riATION'S 

^=^TiOY^E^T  ^':d  training  Faicv?  althxjgh  naco  will    have  approved  its  policy  uffriL 

^lID-JltY.  XR  BVmEn  ZJEKim  COrTlITTEE  HAS  SEEN  VERY  CLDSELY  WITH  TIE 

riATIOf^AL  ASSOCIATIOfi  CF  COJfTY  E^HUVTE:fT  ATO  TRAINING  ADMINISTRATORS  (NACETA).  A 
RRCFESSiaVL  AFILIATE  CF  H^'S  CCTPOSED  CF  CETA  DIRECTORSi  TO  DEVELOP  IDEAS  FOR 
rr€/mR£.   '^'/OJLD  LIKE  TO  SHARE  T}€S£^  IDEAS  WITH  YOU.  'r€  VOULD  PROPOSE  A  Ca^ 
SOLICATiai  CF  ALL  CF  rr€  LiXAL  FRCWi^  TITLES  irfTO  ONE  BLX  GRANT  TITLE.  IN 

AaiTicfi'/€  '^OD  siprar  a  :wticnal  program  titie  that  ;<3aD  incllte  progra*^  r:r 

^IGRA^TTS       irCIANS  A^ID  DISCRETICtiARY  A^iD  DEJtfSTATICN  PROGRAM  :^IES  FOR  T>€ 
ScCRerAKY  CF  iJBCR.   ^  /JCILD  PRCPOSE  THAT  T>£  "BLOC  GPA^fT"  Tin£  BE  DIVIDED  irfTO 
rOTS  CF  'VEi  WIT}^  :>£  VAJCfilTY  CF  n£  FlICS  G0IfX5  TO  ALL  FRl^E  SPOKSCRS  ^ND 

,  t:^  sEcao  ?ot  cf  pass  soiriG  aiY  to  ?r:>e  spcnscrs  ^  areas  wmiiN  bal^ice  of 

STA^  mPH  a  local  U*E:PjOV>EfT  RATE  OVER  A  i3EL  :£TERf*i:iED  BY  T>£  CaJGRESS.  [SOL 
^Vt  SPa;SCRS  .aLD  TIEJ  DESIGTJ  Tr£  BEST  MIX  CF  SERVICES  USPiG  30T}J  POTS  OF  TOIES 
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r?€  3UX  GRAfrr  TITI£  fECHSSARY  TO       f£EDS  OF  ELIGIBt£  aiBlTS.  WE  WOUU) 
PRCPCSc  THAT  aiGIBlE  ai5?fTS  3£  DEFIf©  AS  l\itSE  WITH  AN  If€]rE  OF  lOOK  OF  TIE 
ajR£AU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  (BLS)  [Sm  LIVi:«  STA^M^  irCIE  LEVa  WITH  A  SIGNIFICANT 
"*,:i:!DCW"  OF  ELIGIBILITY  TO  ScHVE  OTOR  ?£E5Y  INDIVIDUALS  ^10  DON'T  ^ET  THE 
INCOTE  CRITHiai.      mD  PROPOSE  FL£:<I3ILITY  IM  Tl-E  USE  OF  ALUWICE  PAVT^NTS  m 
'SCOfteiD  A  SHIFT  TO  A  HIOi-SUPPORT  ON-TIE-JC®  TRAINIfJG  (OJT)  SYSTHI  IN  BOTH  T>€ 
PRIVATE  A'O  FtaiC  SECTOR.      KXJU)  SE  OJT  SUPPORTS  AT  lOOK  IHITIAaV  WITH  m 
APPtmiATE  PHASE  KWl  OF  SUPPORT  OVER  TI^E.  WITH  A  VARIETY  OF  APPIW^IATE  SAFEGliARDS, 
rr€  BLOC  GRAWr  TITl£  MXJLD  PEOJIFE  CtiLY  ONE  ADVISORY  COUTiCIL  WHICH  WOUD  HAVE  51t 
OF  ITS  reSERSHIP  FrOI  TIE  PRIVATE  SECTOR.  THIS  WOULD  REVERSE  TIE  WASTE  OF  LIMITED 
RWS  CURRENTLY  SPENT  TO  STAFF  THH  ADVISORY  COJCILS.  OFTEN  WITH  SIMILAR  fB^ERSHIPS. 

TO  REITERATE.  >£  SUPPORT  RETAINING  TIE  EXISTING  UOCAL  AfO  STATE  PRIf^  SPOTCOR 
DELIVERY  SYSTEM  AS  DEFirO  IN  SEQICN  101  OF  TIE  CETA      (P.L.95-52i|) .  WE  DO  NOT 

TO  CREATE  ^Bi  "FIDGETS"  IN  TIE  :WE  OF  REPDRfl  A/JD  WASTE  TIE  ymCS^En  AND  PTOQWI 

E:mrisE  twt  has  been  deveudped  since  tie  hjcepticn  of  tie  ptogra^.  let  us  not 

O^^TE  a  L£VEL  CF  BUREAiJCHACY  AT  TIE  STATE  LEVR.  '/£  m  MAINTAIN  SERVICE  DaiVERY 
AT  Tr£  l£Va  CF  GCVERffENT  CLOSEST  TO  TIE  PEOPLE.  COUffTIES      CITIES,  , 

IN  corausm    'm  to  r£he>phasi2e  that  tie  fwnaw.  association  of  counties 

CONTINUES  TO  SUPPORT  A  R£?WE)  STim?fT  AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  THAT  IS  ?0R£  cOErlCIAL 
to  ITS  aiENTS.  MORE  RATIONAL  TO  ADMINISTER.  AND  FAIRER  TO  TAJ^AYERS.  WE  VIEW  THIS  AS 
A  VITAL  LIfa<  TO  LOCAL  ECOtO'lIC  DEVELOPrEfT.  WE  ARE  COfFIEOTT  THAT  THIS  SUBOOWITTEE  WILL 
FASHICN  A  STATE  tVD  LOCAL  BLX  GRAI.T  BILL  FROM  THE  PWOSAii  AfB  TESTIMONY  TH;\T  VOU  WVE 
«ARD  TW^T  GVJ  be  E?IACTED  A^B  THAT  WILL       US  MJCH  CLJSER  TO  STREA^IINI*^  TrE  EMPLOY- 
^(T  A^D  TRAINirXS  SYSTTI.  ^E  PLE:::Cc  NACo'3  SlP9:f<T  A/©  ASSISTA*!C£  Ifl  YOJR  ErrOTS. 
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R£MRT  ON  TWE 


ENPIOYMEKT  OPPORTUNITIES  PILOT  PROJEa 


IN 


HONTGOKERY  COUNH,  OHIO 


^\The  Employmnt  Opportunities  Pilot  Project  (EOPP)  is  an  integril  part  of^e 
national  emphasis  on  welfare  reform.   MontQonery-Preble  Employment  and  TrainiKg  Con- 
sortium is  the  operator  of  one  of  sixteen  EOPP  sites  chosen  by  the  Department  of 
labor  to  test^the  effectiveness  of. equipping  welfare  recipients  with  job  search 
skills. 

The  purpose  of  the  EOPP  project  is  to  enhance  the  economic  self-sufficiency  of 
persons  and  their  families  who  are  receiving  lob  assisUnce.   This  is  accomplished  by 
provitfipg  heads-of-households  with  eight  weeks  of  Job  search  assisunce  (OSA)  training 
that  enables  hliq/her  to  actually  seek  and  obtain  unsubsidized  employment  with  public 
and  private  sector  employers..  Those  persons  with  employment  barriers  that  cannot  be 
overcoM  with  OSA  training  are  transitioned  into  federally  assisted  work  and  training 
opportunities.   These  work  and  training  opportunities  are  made  available  to  clients 
based  upon  their  relative  employability  and  the  plan  generated  while  they  were  in  the 
job  search  program.   This  plan  outlines  the  ^teps  necessary  for  the  person  to  overcome 
his/her  enployment  barriers  and  subsequently  o^Uin  unsubsidized  employment.   Work  and 
training  opportunity  wages  and  stipends  replace  welfare  benefits  and  to  some  extent  the 
trtining  meets  the  vocational  skill  needs  of  the  client.   This  leads  the  person  from 
welfare  to  onplo>went.    The  parti ci pint,  upon  becoming  a  self-sustainingt contributor  to 
sociUy.  benefits  himself/herself,  his/her  family,  as  well  is  the  loal  comwjnity. 

The  EOPP  program  is  predicated  on  the  phnosophical  truism  that  people  like  them- 
selves better,  therefore,  act  in  more  positive  ways  that  benefit  first  their  imediate 
family,  then  their  neighborhoods,  end  ultimately,  the  whole  of  the  society  as  thay  have 
jobs.   OSA  offers  lid  to  those  persons  who  for  a  variety  of  reasons  have  not  found  employ- 
ment on  their  own, 
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This  1$  I  60-day  program  with  Instructor  teaching  how  to  write  resumes.  Yill 
Sib  applications,  and  arrange  for  interviews  with  prospective  employers.  The  support 
offered  to  people  who  generally  have  a  history  of  failing  in  school  and  the  work  world  is 
not  easily  measured.  The  AOC  mother  who  reported  bow  thrilled  and  proud  her  children 
were  when  she  brought  home  her  first  paycheck  is  a  much  more  effective  testimony  than 
*e  can  offer  with  mere  numbers.  Other  services  that  are  provided  include  physical  child 
Care,  transportation  w^en  necessary,  and  remedial  education. 

Every  encouragement  is  ghnn  to  participants  to  re-evaluate  their  skills  in 
^rd^r  to  present  themselves  ia  the  most  positive  light  possible  when  searching  for  un- 
subsldized  Jobs.   Those  who  do  not  appear  for  class  and  do  no|  call  in  to  be  excused 
are  terminate^ from  the  welfare  1^)lls. 

As  of  June  1.  t5e  Montgomery 'doiJHy  EOPP  program  has  enrolled  3,527  persons, 
proximately  23X  of  these  persons  are  removed  from  the  welfare  rolls  because  they 
fail  to  come  to  class.    It  is  believed  that  most  of  these  recipients  had  jobs  and  were 
not  able  to  attend  the  classes  five  days  per  week.  Of  the  2.523  who  began  class,  over 
45X  either  reported  finding  unsubsidized  jobs  or  found  other  work  as  they  dropped  and 
were  terminated  from  welfare  rolls. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  savings  in  welfare  costs  is  roughly  eight  times  higher 
in  the  adBinlstratlve*co$t  of  operating  the  pror-am.  or  in  other  words,  we  are  saving 
eight  dollars  in  welfare  costs  for  each  one  dollar we  invest  iA  the  job  search  program. 
Both  the  Senate  Budget  Committee  and  the  House  Budget  CORDlttee  have  recognized  the  valge 
of  a  JSA  prograav; in  pealing  with  the  nation's  welfare  refora  effort.   Both  ccfmittee 
reports  recoonend  funding  for  the  job  search  program  in  FY  19^2.    In  order  to  affect 
whatever^uture  prolan  is  created,  whether  it  be  workfare  or  some  other  employment- 
related  program,  we  cannot  Afford  to  ignore  the  positiv**  impact  this  program  has  had  on 
the  employabillty  of  welfare  recipients. 
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Senator  Quayle.  The  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officere:  Su- 
perintendent of  public  instruction  for  the  State  of  Iowa,  Robert 
Benton;  and  William  Keene,  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
State  of  Delaware. 

Which  one  is  which? 

Dr.  Benton.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Senator  Quayle.  You  are  

Dr.  Benton.  I  am  Dr.  Benton  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Keene.  I  am  Mr.  Keene  from  Delaware.  ,     ,  i 

Senator  Quayle.  Good.  Mi.  Benton,  do  you  want  to  go  ahead  and 
lead  off?   '         .     '  ^ 

STATEMENT  OF  DIt  ROBERT  D.  BENTON,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION,  STATE  OF  IOWA,  AND  PRESIDENT, 
COUNCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATfi  SCHOOL  OFFICERS;  AND  WILLIAM 
B  KEENE,  SUPERINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 
STATE  OF  DELAWARE,  AND  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  COMMITTEE  ON 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  EDUCATION,  COUNCIL  OF  CHIEF  STATE 
SCHOOL  OFFICERS?  A  PANEL 

Dr.  Benton.  I  am  Robert  Benton,  State  superintendent  of  public* 
instruction  from  the  State  of  Iowa,  and  also  the  president  of  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers. 

The  council,  as  you  perhaps  know,  is  an  independent  organiza- 
tion which  is  made  of  the  commissioners  or  superintendents  of 
education  from  the  50  States  and  the  6  extra  State  jurisdictions. 

We  are  very  happy  to  have  an  opportunity  to  be  here  today  to 
present  some  thoughts  and  ideas.  I  would  want  to  emphasize  that 
these  are  not  necessarily  ideas  that  are  cast  in  concrete.  The  coun- 
cil is  in  the  process*  right  now,  through  an  dd  hoc  committee 
arrangement,  of  develbping  a  rather  comprehensive  and  detailed 
statement  on  the  whole  issue  of  youtji  employment  and  vocational 
education.,  .       *u  *  a 

So,  we  are  here  today  to  give  you  some  preliminary  thoughts  and 
ideas  on  just  where  we  ought  to  be,  and  later  on  this  fall,  it  is  my 
understanding  you  will  be  continuing  these  hearings.  So,  at  that 
time,  we  will  want  to  have  an  opportunity  to  present  a  more 
.  definitive  statement  to  you  concerning  those  particular  issues. 
,  But,  today,  I  am  going  to  limit  my  comments  basically  to  the 
general  areas  of  concern,  and  then  Mr.  Keene,  I  think,  will  be 
.  talking  to  ^ou  about  a  specific  program  that  he  has  ^  going  in 
Delaware  dealing  with  the  area  of  youth  employment. 

\  would  also  want  to  point  out  that,  really,  our  discussion  this 
morning  ia^going  to  be  limited  more  to  the  general  area  of  youth 
employment  rather  than  th'e  broad  area  of  CETA  and  the  whole 
issue  of  a'duh  employment  training  and 'things  of  that  nature.  I 
think  the  nature  of  our  organization  and  the  responsibilities  that 
we  hav6  for  the  (kK12)  and,  in  some  cases,  the  2-year  community 
colleges  would  indicate  that  that  is  ^#here  our  main  interest  and 

concern  is.  ,  *     j  t    -n  * 

In  the  testimony  that  we  have  presented  to  you— and  1  will  not 
go  over  it— we  have  given  you  a  few  statistics  that  we  think  outline 
very  definitely  the  concerns  and  some  of  the  areas  of  concern  in 
this  whole  aVea  of  youth  employment. 
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For  ixample,  I  think  we  point  out  to  you  that  the  cost  of  educat- 
ing a  youiig^  person  in  the  first  12  years  of  school  is  around  $30^000. 
Gerieraliy  speaking,  an  individual  who  graduates  and  gets  into  the 
job  maj^ket  probably  repays  that  in  taxes  the  first  10  or  12  years  of 
his  employment.  \^  /  . 

Contrast  th^,  of  course,  with  tho' concept  of  kids  and  people  who  . 
have  npt  been  able  to  either  master  the  educational  system  or 
employment  training,  or  whatever  it  is;  they  are  pushed  out  into 
society,  and  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that,  .probably,  if  they  mo  not" 
become  an  actiye  member  of  the  work  force,  it  could  be  $240,000  in 
costs  in  welfare  and  lost  taxes  and  criminal  l:itehavior,  and  a  whole 
series  of  other  things.  '  > 

So,  I  guess  the  point  we  would  want  to  make  is  that  we  think  the 
whole  issue  of  education,  and  that  is^ue  of  education  tied  to  the 
whole  area  of  employment  training,  can  be  ^  very  productive  cir- 
cumstance in  the  whole  area  of  society. 

Again,  we  have  given  you  some  statistics  and,  again,  I  will  not  go 
over  them  in  detail,  but  there  are  some  statistics  as  it  relates  to 
what  are  goinj?  to  be  some  of  the  job  requirements  in  the  future. 

For  example,  I  think  we  point  out^that  because  of  declining  birth 
rates  and  a  fev^  things  like  this,  actually,  the  youth  ,part  of  the 
population  is  declining,  and  yet  there  are  going  to  be  increased 
employment  circumstances.  So,  one  of  the  jobs  I  think  that  we  all 
face  is  matching  the  work  force  that  is  coming  up  through  the 
educational  system  with  those  particular  job  circumstances. 

Very  briefly,  then,  I  want  to  bring  to  yOur  attention  about  14 
areas  of  concern  that  we  'would  suggest  to  you  and  the  committee 
as  you  start  your -work  in  this  particular' area.  They  are  tied 
specifically  to  the  issue  of  youth  employment,  but  I^do  want  to  just 
very  briefly  bring  to  your  attention  these  14*  areas  *of  concern  that 
we  think  the  committee  ought  to  be  concerned  about  and  consider 
in  the  weeks  and  months  to  come  as  you  move  into  this«*particular 
area.     \^  *  , 

For  example,  we  think  that  you  need  to  give  considerabje  consid- 
eration to  the  'ssue  of  economic  development  and  the  job  creation 
circumstance:  and  we  put  that  into  the  context  of  a  Jiumber  of 
thirds  along  those  lines. 

Second,  we  think  that  there, needs  to  be  increased  coordination 
and.  linkage  of  education,  employment,  and  training  circumstances. 

Tjiird,  we  believe  there  nee^s  to  be  some  emphasis  on  basic  and 
emRloyaoility  skills  development,  and  coordinating  those  circum- 
stances. ^ 

Next,  we  believe  that  there  needs  to  be  continued  emph^is— in 
fact,  increased  emphasis— on  the  issue  of  occupational  skills  devel- 
opment. 

Five,  we  have  been  committed  for  a  long  time  to  the  concept  of 
an  employability  development  plan  for  each  person.  We  think  that., 
that  allows  the"  educational  system  and  the  .employment  training 
program  to  respond  to  the  individualization  of  needs.  '  ' 

Six,  we  think  that  there  is  a  whole  issue  concerning  the  develop- 
mental services  sequence  concept  that  needs  to  be  considered. 

From  the  seventh  point  of  view,  we  think  there  .should  be  consid- 
erable emphasis  onJhe  age  group  and  things  of  that  nature. 
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There  are  four  or  five  others  that  we  have  listed  in  our  testimo- 
ny to  you.  this  morning  that  we  think  are  extremely  important. 

SenatOT'QuAYLE.  Mr.  Benton,  that  statement  in  its  entirety  will 
"be  partr of  the  record.  » 

Dr.  Benton.  Right.  -  .  . 

[The  prepafed'statement  of  Dr.  ^enton  follows:] 


\      -     ■  ■  - 


-     STATEMENT  OF  DR.  ROBERT  D.  BENTON 

^  *  Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Subcommittee: }  am  Robert  0.  Benton,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  from  the  State  of  lowa  and  President  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State 

School  Officers.^ 
Q 

The  Council  is  an  independent  organization  of  commissioners  and  superintendents  of 
education  in  the  fifty  states  and  six  extra-territorial  jurisdictions.  Members  of  the 
Council  are  the  chief  adminislrative  officers  responsible  for  public  e<Jucation  in  each 
state.  » 

/ 

My  appearance  before  the  Subcommittee  today  is  principally  as  chief  state  school  officer 
^     lor  the  State  ot  lowa.  However,  I  am  also  here  in  my  capacity  «s  President  of  the  Council. 
I  make  the  disctinction  because  the  Council  as  an  organization  is  in  the  midst  of 
developing  a  comprehensive  policy  statement  on  employment  and  education,  but  has  not 
yet  completed  debate.  The  Council  has  Jong  had  an  interest  in  copnbatting  youth 
unemployment,  and  in  November,  1979,  adopted  a  position  of  broad  support  for  federal 
efforts  to  combat  youth  unemployment  through  education  programs.  Since  that  tiftie,  the 
^  Council  has  developed  a  specific  policy  statement  regarding  reauthorization  of  the 
Vocational  Education  Act>  and  recently  began  development  of  a  policy  statement  covering 
the  whole  range  of  employment  programs. 
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Aiso  appcarihg  before  the  Subcommittee  today  is  Dr.    illiam  Keene,  DeIa^*afe 
Supenntendent  of  PuDl.c  Instruction  and  v.ce-chair  of  CCSSO's  committee  on  employment 
aad  education.  This  committee,  s^hich  is  charged  with  developing  the  Council's  broad 
statement,  expects  to  corrplete  work  or  our  position  within  the  next  few  months,  ano  we 
look  forwerd  to  shanr^  the  results  with  yoti  at  your  fail  nearmgs. 

Bfcfore  Identifying  specific  issues,  let  me  share  with  you  a  few  salient  facts  regarding  the 
conditions  we  !ace  nationally  in  dealing  wish  )outh  unemployment.  Costs  for  twelve  years 
of  public  education  are  running  Somewhere  m  the  neighborhooa  of  $30,000.  An  employed 
high  school  graduate  will  repay  that  surf,  in  the  lorm  of  taxes  m  the  first  10-12  years  after 
graauation.  Bv  contrast,  a  person  who  drops  oot  or  is  "pushed  out"  oi  school  may  cost 
society  over  S2:»O,0OG  m  welfare,  Iom  taxes,  crirr.inal  behavior,  etc.  in  the  same  10-12 
year  period. 

It  ,s  somewhat  difficult  to  measure  the  real  magnituoe  of  the  youth  unempioymen: 
proo'em.  Nevertneiess,  there  is  general  agreement  that  jobless  rates  for  minority  youth, 
youtn  frorr  deprcssec  urban  areas,  and  rural  youth  (as  we  in  lo-a  >.eil  know!)  are 
extremely  high.  About'one-half  million  youth  16  to  2^  years  of  age  are  unemployed  or 
"^dle",  meaning  not  working  anc  not  m  school.  This  represents  about  15.2%  of  that  age 
group.  One  of  our  natiortal  stigmas  is  that  tne  rate  for  minority  youth  con.mcnK  .lins 
about  twice  that  of  the  ger  eraJ  population. 
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Solving  the  problem  o(  youih  unemployment  must  be  shared  by  both  the  indivioual  and  by 
society.  Unemployed  and  idle  youth  do  not  contribute  to  the  economic  and  social  welfare 
of  the  nation,  and  they  become  a  dram  on  federal,  si^te  and  local  resources.  They  <lo  not 
contribute  to  the  re  industrialization  of  America,  tiic>  do  not  u-lp  to  alleviate  urban 
olight,  and  they  do  not  help  resolve  tf^  trained  personnel  requirements  necessary  for  this 
nation  to  have  a  strong  de^erftf  posture.  But  niost  importantly,  tney  do  not— indeed, 
canjiot— have  a  positive  leH-concept  or  sense  of  commitment  to  the  goals  and  oojectives 
of  this  nation. 

In  order  to  more  clearly  understand  our  current  situation,  perhaps  it  might  oe  helpful  to 
look  a  little  into  the  future.  j 

By  the  year.1992,  there  will  be  approximately  25%  fe*er  young  peopie  betvveen  the  ages 
of  16  to  2U  years.  At  the  same  time,  ihe  economy  will  require  about  30%  more  adequately 
prepared  people  in  the  work  force  than  are  presently  available.  6y  1992,  one- third  of  the 
work  force  will  be  made  up  of  minorities,  tte  will  all  be  dependent  on  their  worK.  For 
^  example,  since  tne  social  security  system  will  be  support eo  by  three  workers  for  each 
beneficiary  in  the  year  2Q00,  the  contribution  of  minorities  will  be  essential.  V,c  can  no 
Icoger  afford,  therefore,  to  allou  the  nation's  minority  populations  ano  the  educationally*^ 
disadvantaged  to  renam  undereducmed,  untraineo,  unskilled,  ano  without  necessary 
supportive  services,      must  plan  now  for  the  youth  of  our  nation  who  W|||  be  the 
employment  pool  and  provide  for  our  national  defense  for  the  21st  century  and  beyond. 
Finally,  dver  the  next  decade  the  number  of  jobs  will  increase  by  about  1.7%  annually, 
while  the  employment  pool  will  only  increase  by  about  \,U%  annually,  leaving  a  deficit  of 

Sbout  300,000  unfilled  jobs.  Two  ways  to  fill  this  deficit  are  to  increase  tne  productivity 

1 

of  all  employed  workers,  and  to  increase  the  nuniber  of  employable  persons. 
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Preservation  of  our  society  and  our  way  of  life  depends  in  large  measure  on  our  schools. 
There  IS  a  need  to  re-awaken  our  business  and  industrial  community,  and  our  citizenry  to 
the  importance  of  education  and  its  impact  on  our  future.  Our  public  schools  will  remain, 
lor  the  foreseeable  future,  the  largest  contributor  to  preparing  our  nation^  youth  for 
economic  productivity  and  to  be  socially  useful  citizens. 

One  point  seems  abundantly  clear:  Congress  must  begin  to  establish  a  national  policy  that 
takes  into  account  the  long  term  economic  development,  training,  education,  and 
employment  nJeds  of  our  nation.  The  need  for  a  national  policy  that  effectively  combats 
youth  uncmployn.ent  is  crucial  to  the  future  of  our  society,  and  vital  to  our  national 
interests*  Such  a  policy  needs  to  take  into  account  outcomes  which^re  desirable  for  aJI 
youth  and  young^dults.  Ways  to  achieve  desired  outcomes  would  then  provide  a 
framework  for  vanous  policy  elements.  An  example  of  a  desirable  outcdme  might  be: 

to  establish  a  national  education,  employment  and  training  policy  that  would 
provide  our  nation's  youth  and  young  adults  with  opportunities  for  skill 
development,  access  to  an  adequate  education,  and  meaningful  employment 
opportunities. 

My  purpose  this  morning  is  to  share  with  you  a  number  of  issues  which  I  believe  must  be 
aoarejsco  m  any  {«icfoi  leg.5io:..c  cifcr:  2:med  at  providing  thi^  k.rul  of  comprehensive 
education  and  employment  policy  referred  to  above: 
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I.  Economic  Development/Job  Creation^  ^ 
Congress  may  not  have  adequately  addressed  the  issue  of  economic  development 
and/or  job  creation  in  previous  education  and'employment  legislation.  Currently, 
there  appears  to  be  a  growing  mismatch  between  where  the  youth  are  and  where 

jobs  are,  as  witnessed  by  the  exodus  of  job  opportunities  irom  nlany  of  our 
central  cities.       ♦  * 

2»  Coordination  and  Linkageof  Eoucatioot  Employment,  and  Training 
New  federal  legislation  should  recognize  the  primary  role  of  the  public  school 
system  in  providing  educational  services  by  authorizing  the  education  community 
to  assume  primary  responsibility  for  the  educational  aspects  of  employment  and 
training  programs,  in  a  collaborative  model  with  the  employment  and  training 
system,  (e.g.,  CETA,'etc.).  Coordination  between  education  and  employment  and 
.    training  programs  can  be  isured  by  providing  in  legislation  for  incentives  to 
collaboration.  For  example,  the  transition  from  school  to  work  can  be  assisted  by 
<-  the  coordination  of  cooperative  education  experiences  ana  the  piovision  of  job 

placement  programs  for  in-school  youth. 

f 

«^3.  Basic  and  Employability  Skills  Development 
Congress  should  authorize  the  expenditure  of  basic  skills  and  employability  skills 
ifdtning,  in  rccogfuiion  of  the  fact  ihdt  cmpioycrs  view  pasic  literacy  skiijs  as 
vital  to  the  creation  of  a  stable,  trainable  work  force.  Congress  must  support  our 
public  schools  in  their  efforts  to  improve  the  reading,  writing,  and  computational 
skills  of  our  youth  and  young  adults. 
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U,  Occupational  Skills  Development 

Current  legislation  makes  cooperation  between  tne  education  and  employment  and 
training  systems  voluntary  and  permissive.  Ne\fc  legislation  should  ensure 
strer\gthencd  cooperation,  as  noted  above,  especially  in  the  area  ol  specific 
occupational  skill  oevelopment.  For  example,  vocational  education  emphasizes 
occupational  skill  development,  but  is  supported  mainly  by  state  and  local  funds. 
Yet,  in  many  instances  vocational  education  services  have  not  been  coordinated 
with  federally  supported  programs  under  CETA. 

5.  Employabilitv  Development  Plan 

The  Council  has  long  supported  the  concept  oi  an  individua^zed  Employability 
Development  Plan  (EDP)  as  a  central  element  in  the  effort  to  help  young  people 
become  employable.  The  basis  for  our  support  of  this  concept  is  the  notion  that  ar 
individualized  plan  is  the  best  way  to  help  fit  the  system  to  the  varying  needs  of 
individuals,  rather  than  attempting  to  force  individuals  to  fit  a  rigid 
educational/training  system.  An  individualized  plan  can  also  provide  a  way  to 
monitor  and  evaluate  progress  towards  each  individual's  education  and 
employment  goals. 

6.  Developmental  Services  Sequence 

In  too  many  cases,  tne  provision  of  necessary  educdtiun,  tioining,  and  support 
services  to  young  people  is  limited  and  fragmented  by  legislatively  mandated 
limits  on  eligibility  for  various  programs  and  services.  Any  ne*  policy  should 
•stabhsh  a  sequence  of  coordinated  services,  available  to  all  participants  as 
dictated  by  the  terms  of  their  EDPs,  rather  than  by  arbitrary  rules  of  eligibility. 
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7.  Arc  Croup 

The  education  system  can  help  persons  from  any  age  group  improve  their 
employability  skills.  However,  the  Council  is  primarily  concerned  with  >ooth  and 
young  adults.  For  the  purposes  of  any  new  federal  policy,  we  would  strongly 
aovocate  that  eligibility  for  services  begin  no  later  than  age  U,  and  extend  to 
young  adults  through  25  y^ars  of  age. 

8.  Special  Populations 

Federal  support  for  education,  employment  and  training  activities  sJwuld  be  ' 
targeted  on  those  most  in  need  of  assistance:  the  economically  and  educationally 
disadvantaged,  the  handicapped,  young  women  and  young  men  wishing  to  enter 
non-traditional  occupations,  and  those  wjth  limited  English  proficiency. 

*  -  ^ 

9.  Governance:  State  Role 

States  currently  are  responsible  for  providing  and  maintaining  public  school 
systems.  This  governance  structure  must  be  recognized  in  any  new  federal  policy 
which  addresses  education,  employ n>ent  and  training  for  younjj  people.  At  the 
same  time,  I  believe  programs  are  best  riianageo  by  those  who  are  closest  to  them. 
This  means  that  once  expected  outcomes  are  established,  the  means  for  achieving 
those  outcomes  should  be  left  to  state  and  local  program  administrators.  Some 
functions  sucn  as  tnat  of  providing  occupaiional  inlornidtion,  arc  best 
accomplished  at  the  state  level.  The  existing  SOICC  structure,  however,  should  be 
reforn^ed  to  gi/e  SOICCs  a  precisely  def  ineo  role. 
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10.  Planning  and  Funding  Cycles 

Education,  employment  and  training  programs  must  oe  given  legislative  authority 
for  multi^ycar  planning  cycles,  wi\h  \nnual  funding  levels  dependent  on 
compliance,  performance,  and  the  availability  of  funds.  Also,  I  v^ould  suggest  that 
employment  and  training  programs  |Oin  other  education  programs  in  being 
-forward- or  advance-funded,  so  that  each  year's  appropriations  are  actually  spent 
in  the  following  fiscal  year.  Such  a  system  allows  adequate  planning  and  budgeting 
by  local  and  $te»e  program  operators  (although  it  ooes  expose  such  funds  to  the 
budget-cutters'  knives  for  a  very  long  penodl). 

11.  Academic  Credit  j 

Credit  for  appropriate  work  experience  has  a  proven  record  of  acceptance  among 
educators  and  prime  sponsors  where  both  have  collaborated  to  reach  agreement  on 
standards  and  requirements.  This  is  an  important  concern  that  specific  legislative 
language  must  address  if  youth  and  young  aaults  are  to  have  a<jcess  to  a  full  range 
of  options  in  their  pursuit  of  education,  employment  and  training  leading  to 
productive  working  lives. 

12.  Supplement/Supplant  and  Excess  Costs 

Federal  dollars  should  be  used  to  pay  for  the  special  services  required  to  help  all 
young  people  become  employable.  Such  funds  should  not     used  to  supplant  local 
or  state  funds  for  program  operations.  At  the  same  time,  any  new  federal  program 
must  not  become  so  enmeshed  in  detailed  accounting  requirements  that 
common-sense  program  operation  becomes  impossible. 
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13,  Private  Sector  Involvement 

The  private  sector  should  be  involved  at  every  stage  of  planning  and  operation  of 
education,  employnient  and  training  programs  which  are  aimed  at  helping  young 
people  become  employable  in  the  private  sector.  ^ 

Advisory  Councils 

The  current  proliferation  of  federal,  state  and  local  advisory  councils  (e.g.,  SETC, 
SACVE,  etc.)  often  creaies  overlap  and  duplication  of  membership  and  function. 
New  legislation  must  consider  alternative  methods  for  establishing  such  councils, 
.   and  a  more  concise  rote  and  function  for  them.  The  Council  has  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  single  state-level  advisory  council  covering  federally-supported 
activities  in  vocational  education,  employment  and  training,  and  basic  education* 

This  Congress  has  an  opportunity  to  construct  legislation  which  will  ensure  the 
coordination  and  collaboration  of  educa*>on,  employment  and  training  programs  in  a 
concerted  effort  to  address  one  of  this  nation's  most  pressing  social  problems,  that  of 
undereducated,  unemployed,  and  underemployed  youth  and  young  adults.  I  urge  you  not  to 
let  this  opportunity  p&ss  because  of  momentary  concerns  about  the  need  for  budgetary 
controls;  this  prc4>lem  will  cost  much  more  in  the  long  run  if  left  unaddressed  than  if  we 
put  together  a  resolute  effort  to  deal  with  it  now. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Keene.  ^ 
Mr.  Kee^e.  Thank  you,  Senator  Quayle.  -  ,  .  * 

I  am  William  B.  Keene,  State  superintendent  of  .public  mstruc- 
tion  for  Delaware,  and  I  appreciate-  your  itivitation  to  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  on  ^  topic  tfuit  you  recognize  as  being  of  great  impor- 
•  tance. 

State  Superintendent  Benton  has  cited  the  m^or  concerns  that  , 
American  educators  have  about  the  challenge  of  preparing  young  ^ 
people  for  employment  and  about  our  need  to  turn  to  Congress  for 
^  help.  I  concur  with  his  listing  of  those  concerns,  including  the. 
importance  of  giving  States  aS  much  leeway  as  possible  in  address- 
ing local  needs  while  helping  to  meet  national  objectives. 

Let  me  descend  to  a  concrete  level  and  mention  briefly  a  pro- 
gram in  Delaware  that  has  had  a  success  remarkable  enough  so 
that  after  a  few  years,  it  has  been  adopted  as  a  model  in  five  other 
States.  It  is  called  Jobs  for  Delaware  Graduates.  It  has  doubled  the 
placement  rate  for  high  school  students  who  otherwise  run  the  risk 
of  finding  no  employment.  ^  . 

Three  factors  led  to  the  program's  success.  0ne  is  it  has  won  over 
as  partners  leaders  of  business  of  labor— people  who  are  eager  to 
improve  our  economic  climate,  and  have  provided  entry  level  jobs 
for  students  in  the  program. 

A  second  factor  in  the  program's  success  is  it  recognizes  the 
importance  of  motivating  students.  Perhaps  in  the  good  old  days, 
we  all  inherited  a  work  ethic.  As  young  people,  we  were  eager  to 
*work  and  were,  in  fact,  proud  to  work  as  a  step  toward  maturity. 
Whether  or  not  that  was  true  in  the  past,  it  clearly  is  not  true  for 
many  young  people  ttxiay.  They  need  help  to  develop  their  work 
instincts.  . 

Jobs  for  Delaware  Graduates  succeeded  because  its  designers 
found  new  ways  to  inspire  students  with  hope  and  confidence 
enough  to  tap  their  natural  desire  to  work  and  to  feel  all  the  pride 
and  success  that  comes  with  gainful  employment. 

The  third  factor  in  our  program's  success  lies  in  its  proper 
timing.  As  an  educator,  I  assure  you  there  are  teachable  moments 
and  that  for  any  instruction  to  succeed,  the  teacher  must  take  that 
into  account.  In  no  field  of  education  is  that  so  critically  important 
as  in  preparing  young  people  to  work. 

Young  people  are  influenced  by  many  factors  and  from  an  early 
age,  negative  factors  that  discourage  a  work  ethic  prey  upon  them. 
We  ne^  programs  to  combat  those  influences  and  to  teach  young 
people  at  the  right  moment.  I  know  many  young  people  who  have, 
in  fact,  been  rescued  from  a  liLtime  of  marginal  living  and  even  of 
criminal  activity  by  being  enrolled  in  the  right  program  at  the 
right  time. 

You  must,  of  course,  deal  with  many  urgent  requests  for  public 
funds,  but  many  young  people  only  go  through  the  school  system 
once.  Our  school  system  has  to  make  sure  that  programs  that  fit 
their  needs  are  in  place  when  the  students  look  for  them.  We  apply 
-all  the  local  resources  we  can  in  our  States  to  build  such  programs, 
and  we  surely  need  continued  help  from  Congress. 

Shakespeare  says,  "There  is  a  tu-ne  in  the  affairs  of  men  which, 
taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune;  omitted,  all  the  voyages  of 
their  life  are  bound  in  shahows  and  miseries."^  That  tide  does  not 
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^ect  only  the  yoyng  people  we  are  appealing  for  to<ray;'our  entire 
SSfci*^''*^  ^^1^  f^^'P-  T°  ^^P  o"r-Nation  afloatf 'l  hoj^  you 

ft  submitted  some -additional  comments  that  will  be 
made  available  to  the  committee. 

^UAYLE-  Thank  you  very  much.  Mr.  Keene.  and  your 

^'Tn"  n'-J^  f1*""^*y  "^i"  submitted  into  the  record' 

.    [The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Keene  follows:] 
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•  *  ^  Statement  of 

William  6.  Keene 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
State  of' Del  aware  / 
Vice  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers 
Committee  on  Employment  and  Education 
j  Regarding  Youth  Employment  Policy  ? 

(       '  before  the 

Subcomnittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 
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INTRODUCTION 

KY  NAME  IS  WILLIAM  B.  K£ENE  ANO  1  AN  SUPERINTENOENT  OF  THE  OEPARTHENT  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION.    I  WANT  TO  THANK  YOU  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO  ADDRESS  ^IS 
fANEL  ON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING.  *  ' 

THE  PROBLEM  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  HAS-  A  VERY  aEAR  BEGINNING,   THAT  BEGINNING 
IS  WITH  THE  YOOTH  OF  THIS  COUNTRY,    NEARLY  HALF  OF  ALL  THE  UNEMPLOYED  PEOPLE 
.    IN  THE-NATION  ARE  UNDER  THE  AGE  OF  24.   STUDIES  SHOW  THAT*,  IF  A  RECENTLY  GRADUATED. 
HIGH  SCHOa -SENIOR  HAS  NO  CAREER  PLANS,  COLLEGE,  ARMED  SERVICES  OR  SONE  OTHER  ' 
CAREER  PURSUIT  DURING  THAT  FIRST  POST-GRADUATE  YEAR,  HE/SKE  TENDS  TO  BECOME  A 
CHRONICALLY  UNEMPLOYED  PERSON.   THOSE  MOST  LIKELY  TO  Be/unEMPLOYEO  ARE^OUNG 
PEOPLE  WHO  LEAVE  THEIR  SCHOOL  DAYS  WITH  LIHLE  OR  NO  DIRECTION,  NO  MOTIVATION, 
NO  JOB  PROSPECTS,  ANO  NO  WHERE  TO  TURN,    UNFORTUNATELY,  WE  HAV^,  IN  THE  PAST, 
ONLY  RECOGNIZED  THESE  YOUNG  ADULTS  AFTER  THEY  FIT  THE  UNEMPLOYED  CATEGORY  OR 
MORSE.    AT  THAT  POINT  THEY  BECOME  A  PART  OF  THE  GLARING  STATISTICS  AND- THEN, 
SUDDENLY,  WE  SEE  AN  URGENT  NEED  TO  REMEDY  THAT  STATUS. 

WHEN  WE  TAKE  A  CLOSE  LOOK  AT  THIS  GROUP,  IT  BECOMES  ABUNDANttY  CLEAR  THAT  : 
MOST  LACK  BASIC  JOB  SKILLS,  PERSONAL  ;,9NFI0ENCE,  AND  MOTIVATION  AND  AN  UNOER- 
STANDING  OF  THE  KINDS  OF  ENTRY  LEVEL  POSITIONS  THAT  HAY,  IN  FACT,  BE  AVAILABLE 
TO  THEM.   THAT  UNDERSTANDING  CLEARLY  POINTS  TO  THE  NEED  FOR  INTENSIVE  JOB  PREPARA- 
TION,  DEVELOPMENT  OF  EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS,  AND  PERSONAL  MOTIVATION. 

THIS  IS  AN  EDUCATING  PROCESS'TO  BE  SURE.    HOWEVER,  AT  THAT  POINT,  WE  ARE 
TOO  LATE  Ta  CAPTURE  THEM  BACK  INTO  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM.   WE  HAVE  LOST  THESE 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  flp  THE  STREETS,  THE  UKEMPLOYMENAlhES  ANO  DESPAIR.  OBVIOUSLY, 
THE  BEST  TIME  TO  REACH  THEM  IS  WHILE  THEY  ARE  STIU  IN  SCHOOL-BEFORE  THEY  BECOME 
UNEMPLOYED.    THE  SUCCESSFUL  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  EDUCATIOH  AND  ANY  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT 
PACKAGE  IS  ABSOLUTELY  VITAL.    IT  CAN  NOT  BE  OVERSTATED. 
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I  FEEL  IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  NOTE  HERE  THAT  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  IN  THIS 
COUNTRY  Is'nOT  LACKING  IN  ITS  COMMITMENT  TO  ITS  CHARGES.'  *IT  IS  SIMPLY  IMPOSSIBLE 
FOR  THE  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  TO  BE  ALL  THINGS  TO  ALL  PEOPLE-NO  INSTITUTION  ALONE 
CAM  BE  THAT.  <  '  "  , 

TOO  OFTEN.  POTENTIALLY  UNEMPLOYABLE  YOUTH  ARE  OVERLOOKED  IN  THE  PROCESS  OF 
HELPING  OTHERS  WHO  HAVE  SO^tE  DIRECTION  FULFILL  THEIR  GOALS  AND  DREAMS.  FINALLY. 
IT.  IS  NOT,  I  BELIEVE.  EDUCATION'S  RESPONSIBILITY  ALONE  TO  FInD  JOBS  FOR  GRADUATING 
SENIORS."  PREPARE  THEM  FOR  THOSE  JOBS  AND  AID  THEM  IN  JOB  RETENTION. 

YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 
STATEMENT  OF  THE  PROBLEIl  / 

THE  CJRRENT  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT  SITUATION.  IF  LEFT  UNAHENDED.  WILL  RESULT  IN 
A  SIGNlFICArrr  number  of  youth  and  young  ADULT^  who  will  NOT  CONTRIBUTE  AT  ALL 
OR  ONLY  MARGINALLY  TO  THE  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  OUR  ECONOMY  IN  THE  COMING  DECADE.  IN 
economic  terms,  the  problem  is  simply  that  the  youth  mho  do  not  receive  APPROPRIATE 
JOB  PREPARATION  AND  WORK  EXPERIENCE  TODAY  WILL  NOT  BE  PRODUCTIVE  ADULTS  TOMORROW.  ^ 
IN  HUMAN  TERMS.  THE  PROBLEM  TO  BE  FACED  IS  THAT  A  SIGNIFICANT  NUMBER  OF  YOUNG 
PEOPLE  HAVE  A  HIGH  RISK  OF  EXP£RIENCING  A  LU£-TIME  OF  CHRONIC  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  " 
MARGINAL  EMPLOYMENT.    TROUBLING  mm  IN  ITSELF.  THIS  PROBLEM  BECOMES  EVEN 
KORE  DISTURBING  WITH  THE  REALIZATION  THAT  IT  PERSISTS  DESPITE  THE  LARGE  ANNUAL 
EXPENDITURES  IN  MOST  STATES  ON  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  EDUCATION;  ON  POST  SECONDARY 
EDUCATION;  ON  COMPENSATORY  EDUCATION  AT  THE  ELEMENTARY  AND  SECONDARY  LEVEL.  AND 
ON  RLXEDIAl  EMPLOYMENT  ANU  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR  YOUTH.    IN  THE  FISCAL  YEAR 
1978-79.  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  LABQR  REPORTED  TO  DELAHAREANS  THAT  45%  OF  OUR  YOUTH. 
AGES  16  to  24  YEARS.  WERE  UNEMPLOYED. 

BETWEEN  1980  AND  1985.  THE  NUMBER  OF  YOUTH  BETWEEN  THE  AGES  OF  16  and  24 
IN  DELAWARE  IS  PROJECTED  TO  DECLINE  APPROXIMATELY  15i.    IN  THE  SAME  PERIOD. 
THE  nWeR  of  young  ADULTS  AGES  20  TO   ^A  IS  EXPECTED  TO  DECREASE  dY  55.  THIS 
POPULATION  DECLINE  IS  EXPECTED  TO  RESULT  IN  AN  ACCOMPANYING  DECREASE  IN  THE  NUMBER 
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OF  YOUTK'  AND  YOUNG  ADULTS  IN  THE  LABOR  FORCE.    THIS  DOWNWARD  TREND  IN  BOTH  POPULATIOI* 
AND  LABOR  FORCE  IS  EXPECTED  TO  CONTINUE  THROUGH  1990  FOR  PERSONS  AGES  16  TO  25. 
ON  THE  OTHER  HAND.  THE  OVERALL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  IS  EXPECTED  TO  DECLINE  BY  1985. 
CONSEQUENTLY.  DESPITE  THE  CURRENT  RECESSION  AND  HIGH  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE. 
DELAWARE  MAY  WtLL  EXPERIENCE  A  RELATIVELY  TIGHT  YOUTH  LABOR  MARKET  BY  1985. 

THUS.  BY.  1985.  THE  STATE  COULD  BE  CONFRONTED  WITH  THE  DUAL  SPECTORS  OF 
BOTH  HIGH  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  AND  A  SHORTAGE  OF  EMPLOYABLE-  YOUNG  WORKERS^ 

FACTORS  BEARING  0?j  THE  PROBl  EM  ^ 
DIMENSIONS  OF  THE  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM: 

OH  THE  NATIONAL  LEVEL.  THE  FOLLOWING  1979  DATA  FOR  YOUTH  IN  THE  AGE  GROUP 
OF  15  AND  21  ILLUSTRATE  THE  SCOPE  OF  THE  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM. 

-  UNEMPLOYMENT  (THE  NUJIBER  OF  PERSONS  SEEKING  l/ORK  AND  ATTACHED  TO  THE 
LABOR  FORCE  M  DO  NOT  HOLD  JOBS)  OF  ALL  YOUTH  IS  13.9  PERCENT.  TWO 
AND  ONE  HALF  TIMES  THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE. 

-  MINORITY  YOUTH  EXPERIENCED  MORE  UNEHPLOYHEN'T  THAN  WHITE  YOUTH.  HiSPANICS 
HAVE  A  16.4  PERCENT  UNEHPIOYMENT  RATE  AND  BLACK  YOUTH  HAVE  A  31 .4 
PERCENT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE.    THE  BLACK  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  FOR  YOUTH  IS 

*  two  AND  ONE-HALF  TIMES  THE  WHITE  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE. 

-  YOUTH  FROM  POOR  rATHLIES  EXPERIENCE  A  19.3  PERCENT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE. 

-  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  DROPOUTS  {WHO  COttPRISE  16  PERCENT 
OF  EVERY  HIGH  SCHOOL  CLASS)  IS  20.5  PERCENT.  TWO  TO  THREE  TIMES  THE  RATE 
FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES. 

FACTORS  WHICH  AFFECT  JOB  PROSPECTS  FOR  YOUTH:    DEMAND  SIDE 

-  INCREASED  TECHNOLOGY.    AT  THE  SM\E  TIME  THAT  JOBS  ARE  BECOMING  MORE 
/technical,  requiring  INCREASINGLY  SOPHISTICATED  COMItUNICATIONS 

SKILLS,  MORE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  ARE  REACHING  MATURITY  WITHOUT  BASIC  SKILLS 
m  EXPERIENCE  NEEDED  TO  FILL  THESE  JOBS.    IN  1970.  ONLY  8  PERCENT  OF 
JOBS  IN  THE  ECONOMY  W£RE  OPEN  TO  THE  26  PERCENT  OF  WlERICAN  YOUTH  WITH 
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LOW  EDUCATIONAL  LEVELS  —  11  YEARS  OF  SCHOOL  OR  LESS.  IN  THIS  LABOR 
MARKET,  UNDER-EDUCATED  YOUNG  PERSONS  MUST  COMPnE-WllH  MATURE  ADULTS 
WHO  HAVE  NOT  AHa/nED  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATION. 

-  CURRENT  ECONOMIC  TRENDS.    SLOWER  ECONOHIC  GROWTH,  AN  UPSURGE  OF  IMMIGRA- 
TION. UNDOCUMENTED  WORKERS  ESTIMATED  TO  COMPRISE  FROM  2  TO  19  PERCENT 

OF  THE  U.S.  llABOR  F^CE,  INCREASING  LABOR  FORC&  PARTICIPATION  OF  WOMEN, 
AND -CHANGES  IN  FAMILY  STRUCTURE  WILL  ALJER  THE  SUPPLY  AND  DEMAND  FOR 
*    LABOR,  MAKING  IT  MORE  DIFFICULT  FOR  YOUTH  TO  OBTAfN  ENTRY-LEVEL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  THE  NECESSARY  EXPERIENCE  FOR  FUTURE  JOBS. 

-  GEOGRAPHIC  PAHERNS.    ABOUT  41  PERCENT  OF  NONWITE  YOUTH  AND  6 
PERCENT  OF^  WHITE  YOUTH  LIVE  IN  DEPRESSED"  URBAll  AREAS,  WHERE  UNEMPLOYMENT 
IS  ESPECIALLY  HIGH. 

-  DISCRinif(ATION.    SOME  EMPLOYERS  DISCRltllNATE  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  RACE,, SEX, 
AGE,  OR  PERSONAL  CHARACTERISTICS  WHEH  HIRING  OR  WHEN  SETTING  WAGE 
RATES. 

-  THE  LEGISLAT£D  MINIMUM  WAGE.    SOKE  ECONOMISTS  FEEL  THAT  THE  CURRENT 
HIGH  MINIMUM  WAGE  CAUSES  EMPLOYERS  TO  B^E  LESS  WILLING  TO  HIRE  AN 
INEXPERIENCED  YOUNG  PERSON  FOR  AN  ENTRY-LEVEL  POSITION  WHEN-THERE  ARE 
OLDER  WORKERS  AVAILABLE  TO  FILL  THE  POSITION.    THE  HIGH  MINIMUM  WAGE 
HAY  ALSO  SIMPLY  DISCOURAGE  EMPLOYERS  FROM  HIRING  ADOITIOSAL  WORKERS'. 

-  CHILD  LABOR  LAvis^   IT  IS  POSSIBLE  THAT  PROTECTIVE  LEGISLATION  LIMITING 
THE  TIME  AND  HOURS  A  YOUTH  UNDER  18  CAN  WORK  LIMITS  THE  JOB  OPPORTUNITIES 
AVAILABLE  TO  SUCH  YOUTH. 

FACTORS  WHICH  AFFECT  JOB  PROSPECTS  FOR  YOUTH:    SUPPLY  SIDE 

-  EXCESS  WAGE  ASPIRATIONS  OF  YOUTH.    YOUNGSTERS  m  FAIL  TO  TAKE  A  JOB 
IF  IT  DOES  NOT  PAY  RELATIVELY  HIGH  WAGES  AND  HAY  WAIT  UNTIL  A  HIGHER- 
PAYING  JOB  IS  OPEN  TO  THEM.    THIS  ACTION  QUALIFIES  THEM  AS  UNEMPLOYED. 
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-  HIGH  TURNOVER  IN  JOBS.    INADEQUATE  LABOR  HARKET  INFORMATION,  POOR 
PREPARATION  FOR  WORK.  AND  POOR  SKILLS  ALL  CONTRIBUTE  TO  THE  HIGH  TURNOVER 
IN  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT..  WHILE  A  CERTAIN  AMOUNT  OF  JOB  SAMPLING  IS  EXPECTED  ^ 
OF  NEW  WORKERS*  INCREASING  JOB  KObKiTY  MAKES  EKOLOYERS  WARY  OF  HIRING 
YOUNG.' WORKERS  WHO  MAY  BE  PERCEIVED  AS  LESS  STABLE  THAN  OLDER  WORKERS. 

-  INADEiJUATE  EDUCATION.   THERE  IS  A  OIREQ  RELATIONSHIP  BETWEEN  LOW 
WAGES  AND  UNEMPLOYMENT  WHICH  HAS  BEEN  TRACED  TO  INADEQUATE'  EDUCATION. 
THIS  REFlEaS  BOTH  POOR  PREPARATION  IN  BASIC  SKILLS  AND  IN  OCCUPATIONAL 
SKILLS.       .  * 

-  LACK  OF  UNDERSTANDING  OF  WORKPLACE  NORMS  AND  EXPEaATIOHS.  WITHOUT 
ADEQUATE  PREEMPLOYMENT  EDUCATION  AND  TRAININg/  MANY  YOUNG  PEOPLE  DO 
NOT  UNDERSTAND  THE  IMPORTANCE  TO  EMPLOYERS  OF  NORJtS  OF  PROMPTNESS, 
RELIABILITY.  AND  OTHER  ATTRIBUTES  TO  EMPLOYERS. 

SUGGESTED  SOLUTION  TO  THE  PROBLEM 
THE  PROBLEMS  OF  YOUTH  U»(EMPLOYED  THAT  EXIST  IN  DELAWARE  ARE  NOT  UNLIKE  THOSE 
THAT  EXIST  IN  THE  REST  OF  THE  NATION,    LCT  ME  BRIEFLY  DESCRIBE  THE  VOCATIONAL. 
SY^EM  IN  DELAWARE. 
SECONDARY  PROGRAMS 

THE  SECONDARY  PROGRAMS  WHICH  PROVIDE  TRAINING  FOR  GRADES  7-12  ENROIL  APPROXIMATELY 
40,000  STUDENTS  IN  OVER  50  DIFFERENT  PROGRAM  AREAS  THAT  INCLUDE  AGRICULTURE,  DISTRI- 
BUTIVE EDUCATION,  INDUSTRIAL  ARTS.  TRADE  'AND  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION,  HOKE  ECONOMICS, 
AND  BUSINESS  AND  OFFICE  EDUCATION.    THESE  PROGRAMS  ARE  OFFERED  IN  EACH  OF  THE 
26  HIGH  SCHOOLS.    IN  ADDITION,  THE  INTENSIFIED  PROGRAMS  ARE  OFFERED  THROUGH  SIX 
AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS-THREE  IN  NEW  CASTLE.  TWO  IN  KENT  COUNTY,  AKD 
ON  IN  SUSSEX  COUrfTY. 

WITH  THE  PERCEPTION  OF  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  IN  DELAWARE,  GOVERNOR  PETE 
du  PONT  REQUESTED  ALL  OF  US  IN  PUBLIC  AND  PRIVATE  POSITIONS  OF  RESPONSIBILITY 
TO  HELP  DEVISE  A  PLAN  THAT  WOULD  ADDRESS  THE  PROBLEM  AT  ITS  VERY  ROOTS. 

THE  PROGRAM.  JOBS  FOR  DELAWARE  GRADUATES  BEGAN  TWO  YEARS  AGO.    THE  IDEA 
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AGREED  TO  BY  OVER  FOUR  HUNDRED  DELAWAREANS  SERVING  IN  FIVI  DIFFERtrT  TASK  FORCES 
WAS  TO  TRANSITION  WX  THE  STAT£*S  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES  WHO  NEEDED  ASSISTANCE  INTO 
THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  AND  PROVIDE  COyfTINUlNG  FOLLOW-UP  SERVICES  FOR  A  FULL  NINE 
KOriTHS  AFTER  GRADUATION. 

HORE  THAN  EIGHTY-ONE  PERCENT  OF  THOSE  AVAILABLE  FOR  WORK  ARE  CURRENTLY  ON 
THE  JOB  IN  A  STATE  WHEflE  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  HAS  OFTEN  BEEN  SIGHIFICANUY 
HIGHER   THAN  TKE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE.    THE  COST  PER  PUCEMEHT  PbR  THE  JOBS  FOR 
DELAWARE  GRADUATE  PROGRAM  IS  O.NE-F0URTH  THE  COST  FOR  CURREJff  CETA  PROGRAMS^ 
(SI 500  VS  S6000). 

ONE  CM\  NOT  OVERLOOK  THE  INVOLVEfiE^a  OF  STUDEraS  THEMSELVES  IN  MAKING  THIS 

/ 

PROGRAM  SO  SUCCESSFUL.    SIXTY  PERCENT  OF  ALL  THE  YOUTH  IN  THE  PUBLIC  HIGK 
SCHOOLS  INVOLVED  IN  THE  FIRST  YEAR  Or  THE  PROJECT  REQUESTED  TO  BE  INVOLVED  IN 
THE  PRCGRA^t!    THESE  YOUKG  PEOPLE  ARE  MOTIVATED  THROUGH  PARTICIPATICJi  IN  A  NEW 
VOCATIOKALIY  ORIENTED  STUDENT  ORGANIZATION.    THE  KEY  IS  THAT  THEY  FINALLY  BELONG 
TO  SOMETHING.    THEY  CRGA-MZE  IT  AND  KAKE  IT  WORK  AND  ARE  RECOGNIZED  FOR  ACHIEVE- 
MENT IN  BASIC  EMPLOYMENT  SKILLS.    THIS  STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  IS  THE  ALL  IMPORTANT 
TOOL  FOR  SOCIAL  GROWTH  A.ND  ACCEPTANCE. 

THE  PROGRAM  IS  RUN  DIRECTLY  IN  THE  SCHOOLS  AND  IS  ADMINISTERED  BY  A  NON- 
PROFIT PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION.    ON  ITS  BOARD  SIT  THE  KEY  LEADERS  OF  THE 
COMMUNITY,  BUSINESS.  GOVERrwENT,  EDUCATION.  AND  LABOR  WHO  AGREE  TO  ACCEPT  PERSONAJ. 
RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  THE  SUCCESS  OF  THE  PROGRAM.     GOVERNOR  duPONT.  HIMSELF.  SERVES 
AS  CHAIRMAN  OF  THE  BOARD.  FURTHER  DEmSTRATIHG  HIS  PERSONAL  CO^^MITMENT  AND  THE 

PRIORITY  OUR  STATE  HAS  PLACED  TO  RESOLVING  THIS  PROBLEM. 
'      TO  HE.  WHAT  SETS  THIS  PROGRAM  APART.  IS  THE  FACT  THAT  IT  AHEKPTS  TO  SOLVE 

PROBLEMS  BEFORE  TKEY  BECOt-lE  A  PROBLEM. 

THE  SUCCESS  OF  JUBS  FOR  DELAWARE  GRADUATES  HAS  NOW  GIVEN  BIRTH  TO  JOBS  FOR 

AMERICA'S  GRADUATES.  A  NATIONAL  NON-PROFIT.  PUBLIC  SERVICE  CORPORATION.  ALSO 

CHAIRED  BY  GOVERNOR. duPMT  (AND  I  TOO  SERVE  OH  THE  BOARD).    THIS  PROGRAM  HAS 
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OTHER  TEST  SITES  IN  MISSOURI,  TENNESSEE,  ARIZONA,  AND  MASSACHUSETTS.  FULLY 
REALIZING  THAT  SUCCESS  IN  DELAWARE  NEEDED  TO  SE  VALIDATED  ELSEWHERE,  THE  OBJECTIVE 
OF  JOBS  Wr  AMERICA'S  GRADUATES  OVER  A  THREE  YEAR  PERIOD  IS  TO  SUCCESSFULLY 
DEMONSTRATE  THE  VIABILITY  OF  THIS  CONCEPT  IN  A  VARIETY  OF  GEOGRAPHIC,  DEMOGRAPHIC, 

.  ECONOMIC,  AND  SOCIAL  SITUATIONS. 

I  BRING  THESE  PROGRAMS  TO  YOUR  AHENTION  AS  A  LOCAL  INITIATIVE,  ONE  THAT 
MOBILIZES  THE  ENTIRE  COMMUNITY  BEHIND  THE  EFFORT  AND  THEN  HAS  THE  COMMUNITY,  NOT 
JUST  THE  SCHOOLS,  ACCEPT  THE  RESPONSIBILITY  FOR  PERFORTWNCE.    I  SINCERELY  BELIEVE 
THERE  IS  AN  ANSWER  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEM  AND  THAT  ANSWER  BEGINS  WITH  THIS  . 
NATION'S  HOST  VALUABLE  RESOURCE—ITS  YOUTH.    WE  NEED  A  MARRIAGE  BETWEEN  EDUCATION, 

'  GOVERNMENT,  AND  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR.    LOCALITIES  NEED  TO  /eEL  RESPONSIBLE  FOR 
THEIR  OWN  UNEMPLOYED.    THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  DOES  NOT  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  THESE 
YOUNG  PEOPLE-THEY  NEED  TO  MAINTAIN  THEMSELVES.    THEY  NEED  TH^IR  PRIDE,  A  SENSE 
OF  BELONGING  m  A  FEELING  OF  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THEIR  COMMUNITY.    THOSE  OF  US 
RESPONSIBLE  FOR  AMERICA'S  PUBLIC  EDUCATIONAL  SYSTEM  STAND  PREPARED  TO  BE  WILLING 
PARTNERS  TO  RID  US  OF  THIS  NATIONAL  TRAGEDY. 
POST  SECONDARY 

THE  POST-SECONDARY  ASSOCIATE  DEGREE  PROGRAM:  ARE  PRIMARILY  OFFERED  THROUGH 
DELAWARE  TECHNICAL  AND  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE."  THESE  PROGRAM  OFFERINGS  COMPLEMENT 
THOSE  OFFERED  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SYSTEM  WITH  MORE  EMPHASIS  ON  ADVANCED  SKILLS  AND 
TECHNICAL  EXPERTISE.    THERE-ARE  FOUR  CAMPUSES-TWO  IN  NEW  CASTLE  AND  ONE  IN  kENT 
m  SUSSEX  COUNTIES.    THERE  IS  AN  ENROLLMENT  OF  OVER  60,000  STUDENTS. 
ADULT  PROGRAM 

THE  ADULT  PROGRAM  WHICH  FUNCTIONS  AT  ALL  OF  THE  AREA  VOCATIONAL  TECHNICAL 
SCHOOLS   m  COMMUNITY  COLLEGE  LEVEL.  USUALLY  IRE  EVENING  PROGRAMS  WHERE  ADULTS  HAVE 
AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  UPGRADE,  RETRAIN,  OR  PREPARE  FOR  AN  OCCUPATIONAL  CHANGE.  THERE 
ARE  OVER  14,000  ENROLLEES. 
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PRIVATE  TRADE  SCHOOtS 

THE  PRIVATE  TRADE  SCHOOLS  WHICH  ACCOUNT  FOR  A  RELATIVE  FEW  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 
BUT  ARE  REGULATED  THROUGH  THE  STATE  BOARD.    THERE  ARE  OVER  1*200  ENROLLEES.' 
PROJECT  70.001  ^ 

PROJECT  70.00,1,  DEVELOPED  IN  WILMINGTON,  DELAWARE  IN  1969.  FIRST  UNDER  A 
GRANT  FROM  THE  THOM  McAn  COMPANY  IS  DESIGNED  SPECIFICALLY  TO  MEET  THE  NEEDS  OF 
YOUNG  PEOPLE  (16  TO  22  YEARS)  WHO  ARE  GENERALLY:  1)  HAVE  L^FT  SCHOOL  BEFORE  COMPLETING 
TWELVE' GRADES;  2)   ARE  UNEMPLOYED;   3)  ARE  UNABLE  TO  OBTAIN  REGULAR  EMPLOYMENT. 
IN  ADDITION,  THE  PROGRAM  IS  DIRECTED  TO  THOSE  YOUNG  PEOPLE  WHO  HAVE  HAD  A  PROBLEM 
RELATED  TO  THEIR  ECONOMIC  LEVEL,  EDUCATIONAL  ACHIEVEMENT,  AHITUDE,  AND  THOSE 
WIT«  A  POLICE  RECORD  OF  MINOR  OFFENSES.  ' 

PRJECT  70,001  COMBINES  ON-THE-JOB  WORK  EXPERIENCES  IN  MARKETING  AND  DISTRI- 
BUTION IN  THE  PRIVAT.E  SEl'TOR  WITH  A  FULL  RELATED  PROGRAM  OF  YOUTH  ACTIVITIES  AND 
CLASSROOH  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  AVERAGE  COST  HAS  BEEN  $1,000  PER  ENROLLEE  PER  YEAR  WITH  A  RATIO  OF  NO 

MORE  THAN  TWO  COORDINATOno  FOR  EVERY    50  ENROLLEES.    FULLY  71X  OF  THE  ENROLLEES 

< 

ARE  OK  THE  JOB  AFTER  A  YEAR  OR  MORE. 

AN  INDEPENDENT  STUDY  OF  THE  KANSAS  CITY  PROGRAM  DEMONSTRATES  THE  COST/BENEFIT 
OF  70,001  TO  BE  A  RATIO  OF  3:1.    BEFORE  THE  END  OF  THE  SECOND  YEAR  AFTER  GRADUATION 
FROM  THE  PROGRAM,  THE  ENROLLEE  HAS  PAID  BACK,  THROUGH  TAXES  AND  FOREGONE  WELFARE 
PAYMENTS,  THE  ORIGINAL^ INVESTMENT  IN  THE  PROGRAM.    A  TEN  YEAR  PROJECTION  OF  A 
CONTROL  GROUP  OF  50    ENROLLEES  SHOWS  A  RETURN  OF  $1 .5   MILLION  OVER  THAT  PERIOD 
OH  AN  INVESTMENT  OF  ^54,000  ON  50  ENROLLEES.    70,(J01  DOESN'T  COST,  IT  PAYS! 
THERE  IS  A  MAJOR  SHORTAGE  OF  SKILLED  PEOPLE  IN  THE  NATION  THAT  WILL  HINDER  BOTH 
OUR  MILITARY  OBJECTIVES  AND  OUR  ECONOMY.   WITH  THE  CURRENT  NEED  FOR  ADEQUATE 
TRAINED  TECHNICAL  PERSONNEL-SECONDARY  PROGRAMS  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  INCLUDING 
JOG  CAN  ASSIST, STUDENTS  IN  THE  ACQUISITION  OF  SKILLS  THAT  COULD  ALLOW  FOR  ADVANCE 
PLACEMENT  IN  THE  MILITARY  SERVICE. 
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THESE  ARE  A  NUMBER  OF  THE  TRAINING  NETHOOS  USEO-ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING, 
INSTITUTIONAL  TRAINING,  WHERE  BUSINESS  AND  INDUSTRY  ARE  SIMULATED  WlTHlf<  OUR 
VOCATIONAL  SCHOaS  AND  PLANT  TRAINING  WHERE  INSTRUCTORS  ARE  SENT  TO  BUSINESS  AND 
INDUSTRY. 

WE  ARE  PROUD  TO  SAY  THAT  ON  THE  JOB  TRAINING  ON  THE  PART  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 
STUDErrrS  alone  this  past  year  has  BENEFIHED  approximately  2,500  STUDENTS. 
COLLEaiVELY,  THEY  HAVE  WORKED  MORE  THAN  1,500,000  HOURS  AND  EARNED  WELL  OVER 
FIVE  MILLION  OaiARS  IN  WAGES.    OVER  $222,000  IN  FEDERAL  TAXES  WERc  WITH-HELD. 
THIS  IS  WHY  WE  CAN  HONESTLY  SAY  TliAT  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  REALLY  DOESN'T  COST; 
IT  PAYS.  ■  ' 

CONCLUSION  ' 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  PREPARE  WORKERS  FOR  AMERICA'S  BUSINESS  AND 
INDUSTRY.    TRAINING  IS  PROVIDED  IN  LOCAL  INSTITUTIONS  UNDER  THE  DIRECTION  OF  LOCAL 
BOARDS  AND  WITH  THE  ADVICE  OF  COWIUNITY  iftPLOYERS.    HE  HAVE  A  NETWORK.  IN  PLACE 
TO^ ADDRESS  THIS  NATIONAL  EMERGENCY  OF  DOUBLE  DIGIT  INFLATION  AND  DECLINING 
PRODUCTIVITY. 

WE  ARE  GRAVELY  CONCERNED  OVER  THE  PROPOSED  RECISSION  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ' 
FOR  FY  1981  AND  THE  PROPOSED  REDUCTION  IN  FY  1982.    IF  THESE  CUTS  GO  THRU,  WE 
ARE  SIMPLY  GOIl  .  TO  HAVE  TO  SUBSTANCIALLY* REDUCE  OR  CLOSE  DOWN  THE  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS. 
THAT  WILL  BE  A  TRAGEDY,  FOR  THE  YOUTH  THAT  ARE  BENEFITTING  FROM  THEM  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYERS  WHO  NEED  THEIR  SKILLS. 

FOR  A  DECADE  NOW,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  HAS  FALLEN  BACK  ON  ITS  ROLE  IN 
HELPING  TO  SUSTAIN  VOCATIONAL  PROGRAMS  AT  A  QUALITY  LEVEL.    SINCE,  1972,  THE 
FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  ACTUAL  OOLLAR  PURCHASING  fOWER  HAS 
DROPPED  OVER  $100  MILLION  BELOW  THE  1972  LEVEL.    IN  TERMS  OF  PER  PUPIL  INVESTMENT 
NATIONWIDE,  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT,  NATIONWIDE,  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  HAS  DROPPED  100 
PERCENT  FROM  THE  ACTUAL  DOLLAR  PURCHASING  POWER  IN  1972  OF  $34  DOWN  TO  APPROXIMATELY 
$15  IH  1979.    WITH  THE  REDUCED  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  IN  THE  DECADE  OF  THE  1970S  WE  HAVE  ^ 
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BEEN  ABLE  TO  KEEP  PROGRAMS  OPEN,  BUT  THEIR  QUALITY  HAS  BEEN  REDUCED  BECAUSE  WE 
HAVE  NOT  BEEN  ABLE  TO  KEEP  THE  LABS,  THE  CIRRUCILUH  AND  THE  INSTRUCTORS  UP  TO 
DATE  IN  TERMS  OF  THE  REQUIREMENTS  OF  THE  WORK  SEHING.    WE  SIMPLY  HAVE  NOT  BEEN 
ABLE  TO  MAKE  UP  THE  LOSS  OF  FEDERAL  INVESTMENT  THAT  WE'VE  TAKEN  IN  THIS  PROGRAM 
OURIKG  THE  70S  AND  THERE  IS  NO  WAY  WS  CAN  KEEP  OUR  PROGRAM  OPEN  ANY  LONGER  IF 
THE  CUTS  GO  THROUGH. 

MY  REQUEST  OF  YOU  IS  THAT  YOU  WORK  TOWARD  AT  LEAST  MAINTAINING  LEVEL  FUNDING 
FOR  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  IN  FY  l98rAND  FY  i:'i2.    THERE'^WILL  BE  NO  CHOICE  IF 
THIS  IS  NOT  DONE,  FOR  THE  NATURE  OF  THIS  NATION'S  ECONOMY  IS  SUCH  THAT  WE  HAVE  TO 
HAVE  SKILLED  WORKERS.    IF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  DOES  NOT.  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE 
PARTNERSHIP  PROGRAM  WITH  THE  STATE  AND  LOCAL  COMMUNITIES  IN  THIS  MORE  COSTLY 
ASPECT  OF  education;  then  it  hill  have  to  be  paid  for  THRU  WELFARE  OR  THRU  100 
PERCENT  high  COST  FEDERAL  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.    YOU  GET  MORE  FOR  DOLLARS 
INVESTED  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ^HMi  YOU  00  IN  ANY  OF  THE  100  PERCENT  FEDERALLY 
OPERATED  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAMS.    I  URGE  YOU  TO  WORK  WITH  MEMBERS  OF  THE  BUDGET 
AND  APPROPRIATIONS  COfWiTTEES  TO  SUSTAIN  LEVEL  FUNDING  AT  LEAST  FOR  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION. 

I  THANK  YOU  AGAIN  FOR  YOUR  TIME  AND  AHENTION. 

Senator  Quayle.  Both  of  you  talked  about  linking  education  and 
training  together  to  have  a  closer  cooperation  between  the  two.  I 
wonder  if  there  are  §iny  specific  recommendations  other  than  just 
better  communication. 

Have  you  given  any  thought  to  an  actual  consolidation  of  some  of 
the  vocational  education  and  technical  education  with  the  training 
aspect?  Instead  of  having  them  separate  as  they  are  now,  is  there 
any  thought  of  really  combining  the  two  or  not? 

Dr.  Benton.  I  think  that  that  does  create  some  problems  because 
at  the  Federal  level,  you  have  two  distinct  departments  of  Govern- 
ment dealing  with  that— the  Department  of  Eduqation,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  are  thinking  about  dismantling  the  Depart- 
ment of  EdMpation.  Some  of  us  hope  that^^hat  will  be  achievable 
and  are  actually  thinking  about  putting  some,  of  the  vocational 
education  into  the  training  area.  This  is  a  suggestion  that  has  been 
made. 

Dr.  Benton,  I  would  think  that  that  would  be  a  very  serious 
mistake. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  think  that  would  be  a  mistake? 

Dr.  Bentoh.  Yes,  I  think  you  would  expect  me  to  say  that, 
coming  from  education,  but  I  say  it  not  just  because  I  come  from 
education,  because  I  think  there  is  a  rather  enviable  record.  When 
resources  have  been  made  available  and  the  type  of  leadership  that 
is  necessary,  there  has  been  an  enviable  record  coming  out  of 
vocational  education  within  the  educational  setting. 
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The  problem  you  are  going  to  deal  with  here  is,  particularly  if 
you  are  dealing  with  young  people— and  that  is  what  you  are 
dealing  with— you  have  in  place,  then,  and  existing  and  I  think  a 
productive  delivery  system  of  a  broad  range  of  educational  opportu- 
nities. , 

If  you  try  to  pull  one  of  those  parts  out— in  this  case,  vocational 
education — then  you  have  the  exact  same  circumstance  that  you 
are  talking  about  with  the  difficulty  of  coordinating  at  the  Federal 
level  between  the  two;  you  have  got  the  same  thing  at  the  local 
level,  because  your  school  system  is  going  to  be  there  and  it  is 
going  to  be  operated  under  those  kinds  of  circumstances. 

So,  I  think  that  that  would  be  a  mistake  and  I  think  that  there 
has  been  considerable  coordination  that  has  already  been  achieved. 
For  example,  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  I  think  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
most  of  the  vocational  training  that  has  been  going  on  both  at  the 
prime,  sponsor  and  in  the  remainder  of  the  State  has  been  done 
through  joint  efforts— many  times,  contracts— with  our  community 
colleges,  our  vocational  and  technical  schools,  and  the  local  school 
systems. 

So,  I  /think  it  can  be  achieved,  but  I  think  if  you  try  to  pull 
basically  an  educational  thrust  out  of  the  agencies  that  have  been 
given  that  particular  responsibility  and  try  to  create  either  a  paral- 
lel system  or  a  separate  system,  then  I  think  there  js  going  to  be 
considerable  frustration  on  the  part  of  everybody. 

Senator  Quayle.  Some  of  the  employment  training  that  we  give 
our  young  people  is  education,  is  it  not? 

Dr.  Benton.  Sure. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  mean,  the  two^re  very  interrelated.  We  have 
had  some  testimony  this  week  from  some  vocational  education 
people  and  some  technical  schools  that  says  that  they  have  to 
retrain  some  of  the  young  people  that  they  are  having  come  on  in 
basic  reading,  fractions,  mathematics,  and  things  of  this  sort, 
before  they  can  nrpnare  them  for  a  job. 

So,  the  two,  at  least  so  far,  are  very  compatible— closely  relat- 
ed—the training  and  education.  You  are  not  going  to  have  a 
trained,  skilled  person  if  they  do  not  have  at  least  a  basic  educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  Keene.  We  would  echo.  Senator,  exactly  what  you  have  just 
said.  The  success  in  the  labor  market  today  in  a  lot  of  cases  can  be 
traced  to  what  has  happened  in  the  vocational  programs  in  the 
public  schools  of  this  country.  I  do  think  that  the  kind  of  coopera- 
tion that  we  have  seen  in  the  past  must  continue. 

I  also  must  aqree  with  Superintendent  Benton  in  that  we  are 
very  concerned  about  how  the  funds  are  going  to  come  into  the 
system,  and  we  would  encourage  continued  support  for  vocational 
education  as  a  basic  program  in  the  schools,  in  cooperation  with 
business,  industry,  labor,  and  other  functions  of  government. 

Senator  Quayle.  How  much  responsibility  should  the  Federal 
Government  have  for  vocational  education? 

Mr.  Keene.  Well,  at  the  present  time,  it  is  very  limited.  I  believe 
that  if  you  would  look  at  the  total  number  of  dollars  that  are  going 
into  vocational  education  in  our  State,  the  Federal  involvement  is  a 
little  bit  over  10  percent,  but  it  is  very  small.  But  those  are  impor- 
tant dollars  for  us  to  maintain  our  programs. 
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So,  I  would  say  that  for  you  to  reduce  the  current  level  of 
support  would  be  a  mistake.  Whether  there  are  additional  re- 
iWDurces  needed— I  think  that  is  what  we  are  going  to  have  to  look 
at,  as  a  result  of  perhaps  some  changing  patterns. 

Dr.  Benton.  Senator,  l  think  something  that  perhaps  not  enough 
attention  has  been  given  to  in  recent  months  under  this  Adminis- 
tration—there seems  to  be  considerable  concern  about  the  whole 
issue  of  reindustrialization  and  economic  development  and  things 
of  this  -nature,  ^which  I  think  we  all  agree  with.  It  is  a  very 
important  concept  that  needs  to  be  pursued  in  this  country. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  you  that  if  that  is  going  to 
happen,  there  has  to  be  an  involvement  and,  indeed,  a  linkage  of 
the  educational  system  to  that  endeavor.  Economic  development 
and  reindustrialization,  in  my  opinion,  will  not  take  place  unless 
w4  continue  to  stress  good  educational  opportunities  and  almost 
universal  educational  opportunities. 
\  That,  I  think,  is  something  that  has  not  really  been  verbalized 
yery  much  by  many  who  talk  about  economic  development  and 
rfemdustrialization.  They  are  not  giving  a  heck  of  a  lot  of  attention 
tOAvhat  I  think  is  a  very  important  and,  in  fact,  essential  compo- 
nent to  that  circumstance,  and  that  will  be  the  continued  improve- 
mentXand  the  continued  ability  to  provide  meaningful  educational 
opportunities  in  this  country.  So,  I  think  that  that  has  to  be  a  part 
of  that  eauation. 

Senator^UAYUE.  That  equation  that  you  refer  to  is  very  funda- 
mental in  the  expansion  of  the  private  sector.  It  is  very  fundamen- 
tal in  hayink  the  capacity  for  industrial  and  economic  growth.  The 
question  is  how  do  we  achieve  it. 

One  df  the  real  problems  that  I  see  in  economic  growth  not  only 
-  in  the  military  aspect,  but  also  ig  the  nonmilitary  aspect,  is  the 
problem  we  haveVith  the  shortage  of  skilled  personnel  in  skilled 
trades.  In  whatever  industry  you  are  talking  about,  there  is  a  real 
shortage  of  skilled  workers. 

What  can  we  do  about  this  shortage?  Is  this  part  of  an  education 
problem?  Is  it^a  training  problem;  that  we  are  just  not  training 
these  young  people  for  jobs  that  people  are  really  calling  for? 

Do  they  lack  the  educational  and  technical  background  to  be.  able 
to  compete  and  to  do  these  very  sophisticated  jobs? 

Dr.  Benton.  I  think  it  is  extremely  difficult,  in  a  general  educa- 
^  tional  setting  and  in  a  vocational  education  setting,  to  always 
guarantee  that  you  are  going  to  put  out  individuals  who  know  how  ^ 
to  do  specific  jobs  or  sophisticated  jobs  in  industry. 

I  think  there  is  always  probably  going  to  have  to  be  a  specific 
training  component  to  that  circumstance  either  at  the  industrial 
level,  or  whatever.  The  State  of  Iowa  and  I  think  many  other 
States  do  this,  too.  When  a  new  industry  comes  into  an  area,  we 
will,  through  our  community  colleges,  or  whatever,  provide  some 
assistance  and  actually  carry  on  a  lot  of  that  type  of  training 
program.  This  is  done  quite  commonly. 

So,  I  think  what  you  really  have  to  recognize  is  that  the  voca- 
tional education  system  may  very  well  be  able  to  develop  in  a 
general  way  a  set  of  skills  and  a  set  of  attitudes,  but  that  has  got  to 
be  linked,  m  this  case,  to  private  industry  in  a  meaningful  way  so 
that  when  there  is  a  specific  set  of  jobs  that  need  to  be  done,  then 
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by  linking  with  the  educational  system  and  that  private  industry, 
you  can  achieve  that  circumstance. 

The  first  point  that  I  made  in  my  testimony  here  about  this 
whole  issue  of  jobs  creation  and  these  kinds  of  things  really  re-  - 
volves  around  that  issue  of  bringing  those  things  all  together  at  the 
same  place. 

You  have  a  pool  of  youngsters,  for  example,  in  your  inner  city, 
and  your  inner  cities  have  very  little  industrial  output  anymore. 
Now,  how  are  you  going  to  bring  those  two  circumstances  together? 

So,  somewhere  along  that  line,  that  whole  jobs  creation-economic 
development  thing  has  to  be  looked  at,  arid  how  you  finally  bring 
them  together. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  this  question.  Yoil  talked  about 
training  people  for  these  jobs.  You  also  mentioned  the  attitude 
change  that  may  have  to  take  place. 

As  people  who  are  concerned  about  the  education  opportunities 
in  this  country  and  concerned  about  pe6ple  getting  the  right  jobs 
that  are  satisfying  and  rewarding — I  wonder  if  we  should  change 
our  emphasis  on  postsecondary  education.  Maybe  we  ought  to 
really  be  putting  greater  emphasis  on  vocational  education. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  times  I  he^fd  about  the  importance  of  a 
college  degree  when  I  was  growing  up  in  Huntington,  Ind.,  in  the 
fairly  broad  section  of  public  schools  that  I  vfeni  to.  There  was  a  lot 
of  peer  pressure  fdr  such  a  degree,  and  it  is  still  there. 

I  wonder  if  as  educators,  we  should  think  about  refocusing  and 
saying,  "Actually,  young  people,  you  ought  to  think  twice  about 
going  to  college  and  instead  get  a  computer  science  background  or 
become  a  welder,  or  some  skill  such  as  that  because  that  is  what 
our  country  needs  right  now." 

Has  there  been  any  thought  or  discussion  in  that  area? 

Dr.  Benton.  It  is  not  only  pe€F>^ssure;  it  is  parental  pressure. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.         \  X 

Dr.  Benton.  All  of  my  frienos  who  are  blue-coilar  workers,  or 
^whatever  it  is — their  goal  is.lJo  havfe  their  kids  have  a  college 
diploma  or  college  degree.  I  thmlcr  many  times  they  are  just  as 
guilty  as  those  of  us  who  have  colje^e  degrees  sometimes  shoving 
our  kids  into  that  circumstanc^. 

There  is  no  question  th^you  have.indentified  a  yery  serious 
problem.  It  is  one  that  p^ablylcan  never  be  handled  completely, 
but  you  can.  certainly,  I  mink,  adsd  with  it  through  improved  and 
better  counseling  services  'n^^rrffs  of  having  kids  really  get  a 
chance  to  look  at  what  th^-r^lly  want  and  making  some  of  those 
decisions  on  their  own. 

But  that  is  a  very  difficult  arear'My  youngest  child  graduated 
from  high  school  this  year,  and  I  observed  him  and  I  thought  of  my 
own  self'  in  those  times.  There  is^  no  absolute  answer  to  those 
things,  because  those  are  difficult  times  ^in  every  kid's  life  of 
making  those  kinds  of  decisions. 

I  thi])k  it  is  a  very  important  issue  and  one  that  probably,  in  this 
country,  we  have  over-stressed— the  value  of  the  college  degree; 
there  has  Been  a  certain  prestige  value.  The  irony,  I  think,  in 
recent  years,  of  course,  is,  though,  that  the  college  degree  probably 
demands  less  salary  than  the  highly  technical  and  skilled  things 
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through  the  union  circumstance.  So,  there  has  been  kind  of  a 
reversal  in  that  type  of  thing. 

I  know  that  in,  the  voc  tech  2-year  schools,  my  superintendents 
tell  me  that  they  are  having  an  increasingly  Targe  number  of 
people  now  coming  backrinto  those  schools  who  already  have  col- 
lege degrees  and  cannot  get  jobs  with  those  college  degrees,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  teaching..So,  consequently,  they  are  coming 
back,  ^d  that  has  created,  again,  a  rather  interesting  problem 
because,  generally  speakings  an  individual  with  a  college  degree 
comes  back  into  that  2-year  setting  for  computer  science  or  what- 
ever it  is. 

Frankly,  there  is  some  pretty  stiff  competition,  then,  being  given' 
to  those  people  who  have  come  right  out  of  high  school  into  those 
circumstances.  So,  you  have  got  those  kinds  of  mixes  that  are  kind 
of  hard  to  deal  with,  but  they  are  there. 

Mr.  Keene.  Some  of  the  statistics  in  the  written  testimony  that  I 
have  presented  do  deal  with  that  issue  in  Delaware  and  what  has 
happened.  We  do  see  some  changes.  There  has  been  really  quite  an 
extensive  effort  to  counsel  youngsters  int9  job  opportunities  that 
,  kre  going  to  be  available  to  them  as  a  Vesult  of  the  vocational 
programs  that  we  have. 

But  there  are  certain  other  things  that  we  are  faced  with  today  '. 
^  with  youngsters  going  out  into  the  job  market.  Everyone  wants  to 
start  out  at  a  $2M00  salary  level.  There  is  a  high  turnover  in  jobs; 
youngsters  ji^((4H%  not  willing  to  go  in  and  do  the  kinds  of  things 
they  have  to^o.  They  do  not  seem  to  have  the  sticktoitiveness. 

We  have  oiShM^  the  business  of  inadequate  educational  prepa- 
ration, and  I  think  that  is  a  responsibility  that  we  all  have  to 
gather  on  to  see  that  they  are  prepared  to  go  into  the  job  market 
and  stay  there,  regardless  of  whether  it*  is  through  the  college 
training  arrangement  or  whether  it  is  through  vocational  educa- 
tion or  the  other  programs  that  we  have  had  to  use  to  deal  with 
'  people  who  did  not  deal  with  that. 

I  think  there  is  also  the  business  of  the  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  work  place  norms  and  expectations.  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  communicate  those  things  to  the  people  who  are  going  into  the 
job  market.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  was  specific  this  morning  in 
discussing  the  particular  program  we  have  in  Delaware,  and  that  is 
the  jobs  for  Etelaware  graduates  program.  ^ 

We  do  have  a  cooperative  effort  with  business,  industry,  labor, 
and  all  aspects  of  government  and  community  organizations.  The 
funding  is  through  the  Labor  Department,  the  State  funding 
source,  and  also  private  industry  along  with  private  foundations. 
So,  it  is  an  interesting  concept. 

But  the  main  success  story  in  this  whole  thing  has  been  the  fact 
that  youngsters  in  the  school  setting  have  been  dealt  with  in  what 
we  believe  to  fee  a  specific  way  in  helping  to  address  some  of  the 
kinds  of  concerns  that  the  people  in  the  labor  market  are  searching 
for. 

So,  we  think  that  there  are  a  lot  of  opportunities  for  improve- 
ment, but  there  are  also  some  success  models  that  are  already  out 
there  to  look  at. 

Dr.  Benton.  Just  one  personal  comment  on  this  issue.  You  mighlt 
be  interested  that  my  youngest  son  has  chosen  not  to  go  to  a  4-year 
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college.  He  is  going  to  go.  into  a  Des*  Momes  area  community 
college  this  fall.  I  do  not  say  that  in  jjragging  or  anything  else,  but 
I  think  I  was  able  as  a  parent  to  help  him  take  a  look  at  where  he 
wanted  to  be,  and  just  because  I  was  in  education  and  both  his 
mother  and  I  have  degrees,  that  did  not  necessarily  have  to  be  the 
area  in  which  he  was  going.  . 

We  considered  that  kind  of  a  breakthrough  because  there  had 
been  considerable  pressure  with  the  two  older  children  having  gone 
,the  college  route.  As  you  say,  that  peer 'pressure  starts  to  develop 
there^ 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  I  thank  both  of  you  very  much.  • 

Mr.  Keene.  Thank  you  very  much.  Senator. 

Senator  Quayle.  Next,  from  the  great  State  of  Indiana,  Matt 
Dalton  and  Michael  Mullett.  ^  , 

/"Welcome,  friends.  I  was  wendering  when  we  were  going  to  get  to 
somebody  from  Indiana. 

.  Mr.  Dalton.  There  ^re  some  of  us  left.  Senator. 

Senator  QyAYLE.  Yes,  there  are  a  few  of  us. 

•I  will  say  before  you  begin  that  I  certainly  appreciate  your 
coming  out  here.  I  have  worked  with  both  of  you  in  the  past  I 
certainly  commend  the  ideas  that  you  have  brought  forth  to  me 
personauy,  and  now  I  certainly  appreciate  your  willingness  '^ome 
forward  at  this  time  publicly  to  express  some  of  those  concerr^  and 
impart  to  this  committee  som^  of  those  ideas. 

Of  course,  it  is  especially  gratifying  to  have  both  of  you,  and, 
particularly  Matt,  whom  I  have  kno\yn  for  quite  some  time  now, 
coming  from  the  great  town  of  Warsaw,  Ind,  Coming  from  Hunting- 
ton,  we  are  neighbors  up  there,  and  it  is  indeed  a  real  privilege  to 
have  you  on  the  other  side  of  the  table  today,  and  I  want"  the 
record  to  show  that  ^ 

Go  ahead  and  proceed.  ^ 

STATEMENT  'OF  MATT  DALTON.  CHAIRMAN.  INDIANA  GOVER- 
NOR'S COMMITTEE  ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT.  AND  CHAIR- 
MAN, DALTON  FOUNDRIES.  WARSAW,  IND..  ACCOMPANIED  BY. 
MICHAEL  MULLETT,  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTOR.  INDIANA  COVER- 
NOR  S  COMMITTEE  ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  Dalton.  Thank  you.  Senator.  As  I  'was  listing  to  your 
questions  and  to  the  answers,  I  really  ^Iks  concerned  and  was 
having  a  hard  time  making  a  decision,  so  iTDnll  ask  you  to  help  me, 
sir.  .  / 

I  got  up  at  4  yesterday  morning  to  re\yrite  this,  and  I  want  you 
to  hear  it.  ,  *  ^  ■ 

Senator  Quayle.  Go  ahead.  ^  ^ 

Mr.  Dalton.  But  my  verbal  statement  will  be  much  shorter  than 
the  written  because  I  want  to  leave  more  time  for  questions.  Will 
yoxtfieose  ask  me  some  philosophic  questions,  too,  later? 

SenatorjQuAVLE.  All  right.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  Qalton.  ok,  and  I  will,  make  this  fast. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Youth  Employ- 
ment for  the  State  of  Indiana. .We  have  been  in  business  for  IV2 
years,  and  we  intend  to  go  out  of  business  IV2  years  from  now. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  next-to-the-last  page  of  what  vou  have,  you 
will 'see*  the  makeup  of  our  committee.;  If  you  will  look  at  our 
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executive  summary,  you  will  pull  out  the  fact  that  our  thrust  is 
preventive  rather  than  remedial. 

During  the  next  year  and  a  half,  we  will  be  working  with  exist- 
ing State  agencies  to  redefine  their  goals  and  to  attempt  to  bring 
alwut  a  reallocation  of  resources  rather  than  throwing  new  money 
'and  new  organizations  at  the  problem. 

One  of  those  goals  is  to,  over  the,  next  several  years,  increase 
cooperative  education  of  high  school  juniors  and  seniors  from 
10,000  to  50,000,  which  is  about  one-third  of  those  enrolled  in  high 
school.  The  reason  for  that  is  that  we  feel  the  most  effective  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  teach  kids  while  they  are  in  school  about  the 
discipline  of  getting  to  work  on  time;  the  importance  o^  a  neat 
appearance;  the  fact  that  in  Order  to  continue  to  draw  a  paycheck 
with  their*boss'  name  on  it,  they  have  gqt  to  work  for  him. 

Sometimes,  getting  fired  is  a  learning  experience.  Senator.  I  have 
been  fired,  and  I  learned. 

The  vehicle  to  do  this  is  already  in  place.  It  is  called  DECA  or 
VICA  or  FFA  or  HERO— all  acronyms  for  co-op — cooperative  edu- 
cation; 4  hours  of  paid  work,  2  hours  of  traditional  subjects,  and  1 
hour  of  job-related,  in  school  instruction,  plus  a  very  effective 
extracurricular  motivational  component. 

Small  businesses,  where  the  owners  take  a  real  interest  in  the 
student,  appear  to  be  the  ideal  training  slot  for  entry  level  jobs. 
"  Now,  why  should  the  small  business  community— the  heart  of 
the  private  sector,  which  provides  80  percent  of  America's  jobs- 
perform  this  role?  Tor  the  good  of  the  community?  Because  there 
will  be  an  increasing  shortage  of  18-year-olds  until  1992  and  they 
should  start  lining  up  future  employees  now,  or  just  because  they 
are  good  guys?  , 

When  business  is  lousy,  I  will  tell  you,  it  is  pretty  hard  to  drain 
the  swamp  when  you  are  up  to  your  waist  in  alligators.  So,  how 
.^can  we  reach  these  small  business  people,  and  how  can  we  moti- 
vate them — not  the  approximately  5,000  firms  in  Indiana  who  are 
already  hiring  co-ops,  but  the  20,000  more  who  we  want  to  provide 
vocational  education  for  entry  level  jobs— real  vocational  education 
based  on  the  real  world,  and  not  a.  teacher's  view  of  that  world? 

Attached,  you  will  find  a  start;  it  is  a  small  circular— it  is  orange 
and  is  on  the  outside  of  your  paper — that  our  State  Chamber  was 
going  to  mail  to  all  of  the  small  businesses  in  the  State  to  spark 
their  interest.  We  had  planned  to  follow  that  mailing  with  mailings 
to  all  co-op  teachers  to  assist  them  in  their  recruiting  of  new 
employers,  which  takes  place  in  August,  and  then  during  the 
'school  year  to  sponsor  seminars  in  several  communities,  using  the 
local  chambers  of  commerce  as  conveners  of  co-op  teachers,  co-op 
students,  and  potential  employers. 

But  to  do  this,  we  need  to  kno^  by  July  15,  at  the  latest,  that  the 
targeted  jobs  tax  credit  will  be  extended  for  co-op  students  until  at 
least  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  because  the  incentive,  the  atten- 
tion-getter, and  the  self-interest  motivator  is  the  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit.  Without  it,  we  are  dead.  We  do  not  need  its  retroactivity 
provision,  but  we  do  need  the  TJTC. 

I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  opportunity  to  testify  here  today, 
Senator.  ' 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 
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Let  me  ask  you  one  basic  question  that  we  are  dealing  with  in 
this  committee,  and  perhaps  from  a  philosophical  point  of  view, 
you  can  help  this  committee  answer  it.  , 

What  is  the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  our  train- 
ing program?  Specifically,  you  have  dealt  with  the  youth  program, 
but  I  am  looking  at  the  whole  concept  of  training  and  employment. 

What  should  the  proper  balance  be  for  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government?  ' 

Mr.  Dalton.  No.  1. 1  think  the  Federal  Government's  role  should 
be  to  encourage;  the  role  of  the  Federal  Government  should  be  to 
provide  funds  where  they  can  best  be  spent.  I  personally  believe 
that  that  is  at  the  State  and  local  level. 

No.  2,  I  personally  believe  in  universal  service;  not  necessarily 
the  draft,  but  universal  service.  1^  believe  that  all  young  people— 
every  young  person  wfien  he  gets  out  of  high  school  or  when  he 
quits  high  school  should  be  required  to  spend  at  least  1  year  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  This  may  be  in  hospitals;  this  may  be  in 
improving  our  ecology;  this  may  be  in  national  parks;  this  may  be 
in  the  armed  services. 

I  believe  that  the  pay  should  be  based  on  the  market,  and  that 
internal  market  is  what  I  mean.  If  we  need  more  people  in  the 
Army  than  we  do  in  the  Park  Service,  why  then  the  Army  ought  to 
pay  more  than  the  Park  Service,  I  think  that  that  would  eliminate 
the  old  draft  idea.  I  think  it  would  eliminate  the  idea  of  the 
unfairness  of  some  kids  being  able  to  afford  to  go  to  college  and 
therefore  being  exempted.  It  Just  seen>s  like  a  nice,  clean  idea. 

Senator  QuaVle.  Let  me  ask  a  followup  question  on  that  idea.  It 
would  be  I'-year  of  service.  Would  it  be  right  after  high  school? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  sir,  or  if  somebody  dropped  out  of  high  school, 
immediately  then. 

Senator  Quayle.  Would  that  be  before  one  would  go  to  college?^ 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  QuAyLE.  So,  in  other  words,  the  young  people  would  not 
go  right  from  high  school  to  college;  they  would  have  to  have  at 
least  that  1  year  of  service,  and  no  exemptions? 

Mr.  Dalton.  No  exemptions  whatsoever. 

Senator  Quayle.  It  would  be  mandatory  for  everyone? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.      _   _   _       „  ,  

Senator  Quayle.  Would  this,  in  your  opinion,  help  the  traming ^ 
aspect  with  young  people  by  mandating  a  job  at  least  for  1  year^ 

Mr.  Dalton.  I  believe  that,  properly  administered,  it  ^Q^.  I 
think  the  armed  services  is  an  ideal  training  environment, 
member  the  CCC  camps  in  the  1930's;  they  were  ideal  training******^ 
environments.  I  remember  both  of  my  sons— I  refilly  wanted  them 
to  have  2  years  in  the  Army  upon  graduation  from  high  school.  It 
is  quite  a  maturing  experience,  too.  ^ 

I  think  it  is  good  for  the  kids;  I  think  it  is  good  for  tH&  country.  I 
think  it  would  give  us  what  we  need  for  public  service. 

Senator  Quayle.  Would  this  apply  to  young  women  and  young 
men?  ,  ^ 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  sir.  \  j 

Senator  Quayle.  That  is  an  idea  that  has  not  been  put  forth 
before  this  committee.  We  have  had  about  20  hours  of  testimony 
and  70  or  80  witnesses. 
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Mr.  Dalton.  Well,  you  can  always  rely  -^on  me  to  come  with  a 
screwball  idea.  [Laughter.] 

Senator  Quwle.  I  know 'that,  and  I  appreciate  that  and  that  is 
why  I  have  always  relied  upon  you  in  the  past  for  ideas,  and  very 
constructive  ones  at  that. 

Let  me  shift  gears  hewh^ndask  you  what  is  needed — you  men- 
tioned the  targeted  jobs  taxcrfedit— but  what  is  needed  to  have 
better  cooperation  with  th^  Governipent  and  business  and  industry, 
and  particularly  small  business,  in  the  training  programs  that  we 
have?         .  I '  »  ^ 

Mr.  Dalton.  I  believe  these  have  to  be  sold  to  the  private  sector. 
I  believe  that  the  chambers  of  commerce  across  the  United  States 
are  the  best  convenors.  I  can  tell  you,  this  targeted  jobs  tax 
credit — it  took  us  2  days  to  come  with  this  simple  little  table.  I  am 
not  bad  at  taxes  myself,  and  I  lost  $100  to  Mike  Mullett  in  a  bet 
'^that  he  had  made  a  mistake  on  it. 

Now,  I  am  not  saying  that  this  is  the  worst  set  of  tax  regulations 
that  was  ever  devised,  but  it  sure  confused  this  country  boy,  and  I 
think  it  confuses  a  lot  of  others.  So,  first,  it  bas  to  be  made  simple. 
I  think  we  made  it  simple  in  a  way  that  we  can  get  it- across  to 
small  business  people. 

The  other  thing  that  surprised  us  ^as  to  find  that  practically 
every  small  business  person  has  his  taxes  made  out  by  a  public 
accountant.  The  TJTC  does  not  bother  public  accountants  at  all, 
but  that  is  retroactive;  that  is  at  the  end  of  the  year. 

The  testimony  that  TJTC  was  retroactive  and  a  windfall,  I  be- 
lieve, is  essentially  true  because  it  was  not  sold,  and  it  has  to  be 
sold. 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  think  part  of  the  difficulty  in  selling 
TJTC  is  the  complexity  of  the  tax  credit  itself? 

Mr.  Dalton.  If  we  did  this  in  2  days,  my  God,  somebody  in  IRS 
should  have  been  able  to  do  it  in  15  minutes  and  to  publish  it  in 
1978  when  the  TJTC  was  enacted. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  would  be  surprised  at  how  progressive  we 
are  as  far  as  putting  things  together  like  this. 

Some  of  the  criticism  we  have  had  of  the  targeted  jobs  tax  credit 
is  that,  first  of  all,  business,  and  particularly  small  business,  does 
not  know  about  it,  and  I  certainly  commend  you  and  the  chamber 
for  putting  this  together. 

Second,  the  way  it  is  written  and  a  lot  of  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions that  go  along  with  it  are  very  difficult  for  the  businesses  to 
understand.  Now,  you  have  tried  to  consolidate  it  into  2  pages,  and 
it  took  you  2  days  to  come  focward  with  that. 

I  would  say  that  one  of  the  criticisms  that  we  have  had  of  this  is 
that  it  is  too  complex;  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  it,  we  ought  to 
simplify  it.  So  far,  no  one  has  really  come  forward  with  a  simplified 
approach  to  the  tax  credit.  Have  you  given  any  thought  to  how  we 
could  simplify  it  and  make  it  easier  and  more  accessible  to  the 
small  business  people  in^this  country? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Give  us  3  months  and  we  will  give  you  a  proposal, 
sir. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Although  the  tax  credit  issue  is  coming  up 
fairly  soon,  the  administration  has  indicated  its  reluctance  to  go 
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forward  with  it  at  this  particular  time.  We  certainly  would  be 
.  receptive  to  any  kind  of  idea  you  would  have^. 

Mr.  l^ALTON.  I  do  not  know  how  many  other  States  are  getting 
ready  to  do  the  same  thing  we  are,  but  if  we  do  not  know  by  July 
15,  we  are  going  to  be  1  year  behind  in  reaching  our  goal. 

Senator  Quayle.  You  mentioned  that  in  your  testimony,  and  I 
made  a  note  of  that,  to  try  to  find  out  by  July  15th  where  we  are 
really  going  to  go,  so  I  can  give  not  only  you  direction  and  input, 
but  others  around  the  country  as  well. 

Let  me  ask  one  other  question.  On  the  CETA  program  itself,  do 
you  think  that  the  system  we  have  set  up  now,  with  the  prime 
sponsors  and  subgrantee^,  which  total  an  estimated  30,000  to  50,000 
around  the  country — is  that  a  workable,  manageable  system?  Do, 
we  just  need  to  improve  upon  the  system  or  should  we  really  be 
looking  at  radical  surgery  to  the  system  itself? 

Mr.  Dalton.  First,  I  think  there  is  some  good  and  some  bad 
CETA  organizations.  Some  of  the  people  I  heard  today  are  obvious- 
ly accomplishing  things.  I  have  seen  some  "horror  stories  myself, 
and  as  a  result,  our  committee  has  sort  of  backed  off  of  CETA.  We 
said,  you  know,  'There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  this;  let  us  work 
on  the  things  that  we  can  do  something  about  that  will  bring  about 
real,  meaningful,  and  effective  change." 

Just  speaking  as  a  businessman,  if  I  remember  correctly,  the 
balance  of  the  State  of  Indiana  was  about  $70  million  wheh  I  went 
on  board  and  when  I  first  started  talking  to  those  people  at  the  end 
of  1979. 

You  know,  I  look  at  a  $70  million  expenditure;  that  is  like  a 
business  that  has  got  $70  million  in  sales.  You  are  supposed  to,  you 
know,  accomplish  something  with  that  $70  million.  Apd  then  they 
have  to  go  out  and  hire  all  those  people  in  2  or  3  years  and  put  an 
organization  together  and  make  it  work;  that  is  pretty  hard  to  do 
in  a  $1  million  business. 

You  know,  you  take  and  you  throw  money  at  things  and  you 
expect  them  to  work.  Things  will  not  work  without  money,  but 
money  does  not  guarantee  that  they  will  work.  It  is  people  that 
make  things  work,  and  organizations  that  make  things  work.  I  just 
do  not  think  you  can  blow  up  the  balloon  that  fast  and  have  an 
effective  organization.  Again,  that  is  my  personal  philosophy. 

Can  I  tell  you  how  to  build  a  watch  when  you  are  asking  what 
time  it  is,  sir? 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  a  question  on  your  involvement  on 
the  Indiana  Governor's  Committee  on  Youth  Employment.  What 
has  been  the  most  successful  approach  that  you  have  been  able  to 
use  in  getting  more  youth  employed  in  the  State  of  Indiana?  Is 
there  a  particular  approach  that  has  been  more  successful  than 
others? 

Mr.  Dalton.  We  do  not  take  credit  for  it,  but  we  believe  co-op  is 
the  single  best  preventive  program  there  is,  without  qualification. 
It  saves  resources  with  vocational  training  sites;  the  vocational 
training  site  is  the  employer.  It  is  not  the  teacher's  idea  of  what  it 
means  to  hold  a  job;  it  is  the  employer's  idea  of  what  it  means  to 
hold  a  job. 
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The  people  before  testified  about  jobs  for  Delaware  graduates. 
We  have  studied  that;  we  think  that  they  have  had  great  results.  It 
is,  in  my  opinion,  the  best  remedial  program  I  have  seen. 

The  city  of  Indianapolis,  through  the  Lilly  Endowment  and 
through  the  Corporate  Community  Council,  is  studying  jobs  for 
Delaii^re  graduates  and  other  plafb.  I  believe  that  they  are  going 
to  take  a  different  approach  and  instead  of  super-imposing  some- 
thing on  the  schools,  which  is  what  jobs  for  Delaware  graduates 
did;  they  are  going  to  try  to  do  it  with  the  schools.  It  is  going  to  be 
'very  interesting  to  see  the  confparison  between  the  way.  the  two 
work  out. 

Senator  Quayle.  But  without  hesitation,  the  co-op,  which  is  the 
cooperation  of  the  educational  institutions  with  business  and  indus- 
try, have  been  by  far  the  most  successful  vehicle  for  getting  youth 
employed? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Yes,  sir,  but  it  is  only  10,000  kids  out  of  about  150 
to  170,000  juniors  anji  seniors. 

Senator  Quayle.  And,  of  course,  that  co-op  relates  to  on-the-job 
training  itself? 

Mr.  Dalton.  Exactly. 

Senator  Quayle.  They  go  to  school  part-time  and  work  part-time, 
and  when  their  education  ends,  they  go  to  a  full-time  job. 
Mr.  Dalton.  Yes. 

Senator  Quayle.  That  is  very  interesting  because  the  prime 
sponsors,  business  and  industry,  even  our  educational  witnesses 
have  indicated  that  on  the  job  training  seems  to  be  the  most 
successful  approach  for  youth. 

We  heard  testimony  from  one  group  from  South  Carolina— a  for- 
profit  corporation,  that  only  get  paid  when  they  got  people  on  the 
job  Their  sole  service  was  providing  on-the-job  training.  And  they 
would  not  be  paid  for  their  training  services  until  they  had  com- 
pleted the  training  and  the  employer  was  satisfied  and  they  were 
on  the  job. 

This  kind  of  OJT,  I  think,  is  something  that  we  do  need  to 
emphasize  because  as  far  as  the  success  ratio,  it  appears  to  have 
the  most  benefit. 

Mr.  Dalton.  We  are  going  to  get  the  name  of  that  outfit  from 
your  staff  later.  Senator. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Thank  you  very  much;  I  appreciate  your 
coming.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you. 

Mr.  Dalton.  May  I  say  one  more  thing? 

Senator  Quayle.  Sure. 

Mr.  Dalton.  This  is  a  very  small  example,  but  it  bears  on  what 
you  are  talking  about.  In  our  little  county,  I  am  a  county  council- 
man. We  have  new  home  rule  laws  that  passed  the  most  recent 
legislature.  All  of  a  sudden,  our  county  councilmen  and  our  county 
commissioners  are  saying,  '*Hey,  we  have  got  to  sit  up  and  take 
notice;  there  is  more  responsibility  on  us  now." 

With  the  block  grant  program  to  the  States,  there  will  be  more 
responsibility  on  State  government  now.  And  if  there  is  a  way  that 
the  elected  officials  are  accountable  to  the  electorate  for  the  way 
they  spend  that  money  that  comes  back  to  the  States  without 
strings— if  they  can  be  made  responsible  to  the  electorate,  it  will 
work. 
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It  will  not  work  so  well  at  first,  but  it  will  work  a  lot  better  than 
it  has  been  working,  sir. 

Senator  Quayle.  That  is  refreshing  to  hear— the  fact  that  a 
council  member  from  Warsaw,  Ind.  could  impart  that  information 
to  this  committee  and  to  those  people  iii  Washington  that  are  a 
little  bit  skeptical  ab<Jut  the  block  grant  concept.  The  precise  intent 
of  the  block  grant  concept  is  to  place  that  responsibility  and  deci- 
sionmaking apparatus  at  the  local  level. 

Before,  they  looked  to  Washington  for  the  guidance  and  the 
paternalism.  Now,  if  they  have  the  responsibility,  they  will  sit  up 
and,  as  you  said,  take  notice;  "it  is  ours;  we  are  elected  officials  and 
we  are  accountable  to  the  people." 

Hopefully,  in  the  spirit  of  cooperation  and  self-help  and  the 
neighborhood  concept,  we  can  not  only  reinvigorate  governmental 
services,  but  we  can  reinvigorate  some  of  the  established  institu- 
tions in  our  society  that  have  suffered  over  these  years. 

Mr.  Dalton.  You  have  (o  remember  that  you  have  drained  our 
money  off,  and  with  the  money,  you  have  drained  a  lot  of  the 
brains  off.  Now,  we  have  got  to  get  them  back  down  where  they 
belong. 

Senator  Quayle.  We  are  going  to  take  care  of  that  in  the  tax  cut 
bill,  hopefully. 

Mr.  Dalton.  All  right  . 

Senator  Quayle.  At  least  this  Senator  will. 

Mr.  Dalton.  Maybe  we  will  be  able  to  pay  our  State  employees 
more  and' get  better  State  employees,  then. 

Senator  QOayle.  I  hopje  so. 

Thank  you  again. 

Mr.  Dalton.  Thank  you.  Senator. 

Senator  Quayle.  As  usual  and  as  expected,  you  were  outstand- 
ing,  and  I  would  anticipate  nothing  less.  You  lived  up  to  your  fine 
reputation.  Thank  you  very  much. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Dalton  with  attachments  fol- 
lows:] 
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TESTIMONTY  BY 
MAH  DALTON 
CHAIRMAN 

INDIANA  GOVERNOR'S  COMMITTEE 
.  .ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

•    BEFORE  THE  . 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT 
AND'PRODUCTIVITY  .  • 
.OF  THE 

SENATE  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
COMMITTEE 


■  JUNE  19.  1981 
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Mr'.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  as  Chairman  of 
The  Governor's  Committee  On  Youth  Employment  for  the  state  of  Indiana^ 
i  would  like  to  share  my  experience  as  a  private  .sector  participant 

V 

in  the  design  and  implementation  of  employment  and  training  policy 
for  youth. 

Attached  to  the  copy  of  my  remarks,  viith  which  you  have  been 

s 

PROVIDED,  IS  THE  EXECUTIVE  SuMMARV  AND  PREFACE  OF  OUR  PRELIMINARY 

Report  to  our  Governor.   You  will  note  that  our  thrust  is  preventive 
rather  than  rememdial  and  that  is  it  based  on  local  action. 

The  sterotype  of  the  unemployed  youth  is  the  black  drop-out. 
The  fact  is  that  75%  of  unemployed  youth  are  white  and  either  in  or 
graduated  from  high  school. 

The  Committee  during  the  next  year  and  a  half  will  work  with 
existing  State  Agencies  to  redefine  their  goals  and  to  bring  about 
a  reallocation  of  resources  rather  than  tk'^owing  new  10ney  and  new 
organizations  at  tub  problem. 

For  example,  three  goals  that  we  are  working  on  with  our 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  are: 
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*  1.   The  achievement  of  functional  competency  (r^eadingj 

WRITING^  ARITHMETIC  AT  THE  EIGHTH  GRADE  LEVEL)  OF 
90Z  OF  ENROLLED  SIXTEEN  YEAR  OLDS. 

2,  Over  THE  next  several  years  increase  cooperative 

EDUCATION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  JUNIORS  AND  SENIORS  FROM 

10^000^  TO  50/000  (about  a  third  of  those  enrolled 

IN  HIGH  school). 

3.  •  The- EXTENSION  to  all  high  school  graduates  of  the 

SYSTEM  PRESENTLY  USED  TO  TRACK  ONLY  THE  VOCATIONAL 
^  STUDENTS  ONE  YEAR  AND  FIVE  YEARS  AFTER  GRADUATION 

TO  DETERMINE  WHAT  THEY  ARE  DOlNGj  HOW  MUCH  MONEY 
THEY  ARE  MAKING  AND. WHETHER  THEIR  TRAINING  CONTRIBUTED 
TO  THEIR  EARNINGS.  i 

We  feel  the  most  effective  thing  we  can  do  is  to  teach  kids 
mhll-£  they  are  ih  school  about  the  discipline  of  getting  to  work 

I 

ON  TIME/  THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  A  NEAT  APPEARANCE/  AND  THE  FACT  THAT  IN 

4 

r     DFTrECORDS -INDICATE  8/^138  CO-OP  STUDENTS  IN  1979  AND  7/335 
IN  1980  BECAUSE  OF  THE  MORE  FAVORABLE  REIMBURSEMENT  FORMULA 
FOR  NON-CO-OP  VOCATIONAL  STUDENTS/  WE  BELIEVE  THESE  FIGURES 
,  ARE  UNDERSTATED  AND  THAT  10/000  IS  AN  ACCURATE  ESTIMATE. 
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order  to  continue  to  draw  a  paycheck  with  their  boss's  name  on  it/ 
they  must  put  out  (getting  fired  is  a  learning  experience  too) . 

And  the  vehicle  to  do  this  is  already, in  place.  It's  called 
DECA  OR  VICA  OR  FFA  or  HERO  -  all  acronyms  for  CO-OP  -  cooperative 

EDUCATION  -  (four  HOURS  OF  PAID  WORK/  TWO  HOURS  ^'OF  TRADITIONAL 

subjects  and  one  hour  of  job-related  in-school  instruction  plus  a 
very  effective  extra  curricular  f^otlvatlonal  component). 

Small  businesses^  whsre  the  owners  take  a  real  interest  in  the 
student/  appear  to  be  the  ideal  tralnlnif  slots  for  entry  level  jobs. 

now  why  should  the  small  business  community  -  the  heart  of  a 

PRIVATE  SECTOR/  WHICH  PROVIDES  80«  OF  AmERICa's  JOBS  "  PERFORM  THIS 

ROLE?  For  the  good  of  their  community?  'Because  there  will  be  an 

INCREASING  SHORTAGE  OF  EIGHTEEN  YEAR  oIdS  UNTIL  1992/  AND  THEY 
SHOULD  START  LINING  UP  FUTURE  EMPLOYEES  NOW?    JUST  BECAUSE  THEY'RE 

good  guys?  ,  I'll  tell  yoU/  it's  pretty  hard  to  worry  about  draining 

THE  SWAMP,  WHEN  YOU'RE  UP  TO  YOUR  WAIST  IN  ALLIGATORS. 

So  HOW  CAN  WE  REACH  THESE  SAMLL ^BUSINESS  PEOPLE  -  AND  HOW  CAN 
WE  MOTIVATE  THEM  -  NOT  THE  APPROXIMATELY  5/000  FIRMS  IN  INDIANA  WHO 
ARE  ALREADY  HIRING  CO-OPS/  BUT  THE  20/000  MORE  WHO  WE  WANT  TO  PROVIDE 
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VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  FOR  ENTRY  LEVEL  JOBS  (REAL  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
BASED  ON  THE  REAL  WORLD  -  NOT  A  TEACHER'S  VIEW  OF  THAT  WORLD). 

.  Attached  you  will  find  a  start  -  it's  a  small  circular  that 
OUR  State  Chamber  WAS  going  to  mail  to  all  the  small  businesses  in 

THE  STATE  TO  SPARK  THEIR  INTEREST. 

He  HAD  PLANNED  TO  FOLLOW  THAT  WITH  MAILINGS  TO  ALL  CO-OP 
TEACHERS  TO  ASSIST  THEM  IN  THEIR  RECRUITING  OF  NEW  EMPLOxYERS  "  WHICH 
TAKES  PLACE  IN  AuGUST  -  AND  THEN  DURING  THE  SCHOOL  YEAR  TO  SPONSOR 

seminars  in  several  communities  using  the  lcoal  chambers  of  commerce^ 
as  convenors  of  co-op  teachers,  co-op' students  and  potential  employers. 
But  to  do  this,  we  would  need,  to  know  by  July  15th,  at  the 

LATEST,  THAT  THE  TARGETED  JoBS  TaX  CrEDIT  WILL  BE  EXTENDED  FOR  CO-OP 
STUDENTS  UNTIL  AT  LEAST  THE  END  OF  THE  FISCAL  YEAR.      BECAUSE  THE ' 
INCENTIVE  -  THE  ATTENTION  GETTER  -  THE  SELF-INTEREST  MOTIVATOR  -  IS 
THE.JARGETED  JoBS  TaX  CREDH.     WITHOUT  IJ,  WE  ARE  DEAD.    We  DON'T 

need  its  retroactivity  provision,  but  we  do  need  tjtc. 

We  hope  that  something  yet  can  be  done  to  save  the  Credit  for 
co-ops  so  we  can  proceed  with  the  implementation  of  our  strategy 
HERE  IN  Indiana.*  National  research  shows  that  the  school-to-work 
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TRANSITION  NEEDS  TO  BE  MANAGED  MORE  EFFECTIVELY  IF  WeI ARE  TO  AVERT 

r 

HIGH  LEVELS  OF  YOUTH  UNEMPLOYMENT.    FISCAL  CONSTRAINTS  AT  ALL  LEVELS 
OF  GOVERNMENT  DICTATE  THAT  PRIVATE  SECTOR  FACILITIES.  EQUIPMENT  AND  ' 
STAFF  BE  UTILIZED  TO  THE  MAXIMUM  FOR  VOCATIONAL  TRAINING.  Co-OPERATIVE 
EDUCATION,        BELIEVE,  IS  AN  EFFECTIVE  WAY  TO  MEET  BOTH  OBJECTIVES. 

)1n  closing,  r  would  like  to  express  my  appreciation  to  you 

FOR  INVITING  M£  HERE  TODAY  TO  SHARE  MY  vIeWS  ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

'  AND  THE  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit.    It  has  been  a  privilege  and  a 

'  I 

PLEASURE  -  THANK  YOU. 
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Small  business 

V 

A  HEAD  START  ON  HIRING. 


1.  The  number  of  quality  graduates 
available  for  work  directly  out 
of  high  schopl  keeps  falling, 
while  wage  costs*  keep  rising. 

but 

2.  Small  business  owners  can  find 
good  new  employees  at  reasonable 
cost  via  Cooperative  Education. 

because  ,v 

3.  A  special  tax  credit*  cuts  wage  , 
costs  by  50  percent  in'  the  Co- 
operative Education  Program.  For 
details;  see  itiside  leaflet. 


COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 
.   .   .  LOOK  FOR  IT  AT 
YOUR  LOCAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 


HOW  EHPLOY^RS  CAN  flNO  GOOD  EMPLOYEES  AND  SAVE  HONEY 


You  My  lt*«  difficult  to  find  good,  rtlUbU  taployttc?  You 
MMj  yw  c«o*t  Afford  to  pcjr  alnlM  w«t*  /or  b«ilnotrc?  Ktrt*c 
«fi  Misvtr  to  both  probloM  for  thoct  «ho  cro  in  taaU  busineac. 

Your  high  school  Coop«rctiv*  Education  progm  supplies  pre- 

scrmsd,  Botivsted  stud«ttt«trsintts,  givtt  them  sp«cisl  f 

training  in  rclst«d  clsMrocm  instruction  and  carries  s  tax 

brMk  to  rcduc«  s(tsr-t«x  Ubor  cost  by  up  to  onc-h«lf.  Most 

co-op  atu4«nta  i#ork  15-20  hour*  p«r  vtek  during  the  <egul«r  \ 
school  year  of  36  vetks.    Coa^arc  co*op  ntt  cost  to  thst  of 
/I  ri'gnUr  part-tiac  raploytc  who  rtctivts  $3.3S  per  hour 
_  working  20  hour*  P«r  vetk  for  36  vcckc  ($2,412).   - 


Aftsr-tax  cost 

of  a  reguUr  psrt-tlae  «aployc«  ^  $3.3S  per  hour  for  36  weeks. 

your'tax  bracket 

^  14Z  17X 

20X        25X        30Z        35X        AOX        46X  SOX 

55X 

60X 

,  65X 

'  70X 

:<CT  LABOR  COST 

$2,074  2,002 

1,930     1,809     1,688     1,568     1,447    '1,302  1,206 

1,085 

965 

844 

724 

SET  HOURLY  COST 

$  2.88  2.78 

2.68       2.51       2.34       2.18       2.01       1.81  1.68 

1.51 

1.34 

1.17 

1.01 

After-tax  cost  of  « 

Cooperetive  Education  worker  9  $3.35  plus  tax  credit* 

for  36  weeks. 

» 

YOUR  tax"  BRACKET 

14X  17X' 

20Z        25X        30X        35X        40X        46X  50X 

55X 

60X 

65: 

7  OX 

NET  LABOR  QOST 

$1037  1.001 

965        905        844        784        724        651  603 

543 

483 

422 

362 

NET  HOURLY  COST 

$  l.U  1.39 

1.34       1.26       1.17       1.09       1.01        .91,  .84 

.76 

.67  • 

>59 

.51 

*In  addition  to  qu.Ulfylng  employera  for  a  tax  credit,  soBe  co-op  students  say  legally  be  employed 
at  wages  equal  to  75X  or  BOX  of  the  alnlmm  wage.  This  can  cut  ^'af  ter-tax  costs  an  additional  25X. 

IF  YOU  CAN'T  AFFORD  A  CO-OP  STUDENT/  YOU  ARE  OUT  OF  BUSINESS! 
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COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

Cooperative  Education  is  a  vocational 
program  which  combines  related  class- 
room instruction  with  a  series  of  paid 
on-the-job  learning  experiences  con- 
sistent with  the  student ^s  career  ob- 
jective.   The  student  attends  school 
for  part  of  each  day  and  works  on  the 
job  the  remaining  portion  of  the  day 
and  weekends* 

Cooperative  Education  students,  who 
are  usually  high-school  seniors,  re- 
ceive academic  credits  for  the  on- 
the-job  training  as  well  as  for  tlie 
related  in-school  class. 

These  two  experiences  are  planned  and 
supervised  by  a  specially  trained 
teacher-coordinator  in  cooperation  with 
the  employer.    Each  experience  contrib- 
utes both  to  the  student's  education 
and  to  his/her  employability . 

There  are  two  advantages  for  employ- 
ers taking  part  in  this  program: 

1.  Cooperative  Education  sends  them 
motivated  students  who  are  inter- 
ested in  their  kind  of  business, 
and  the  employer  gets  a  prelimi- 
nary look  at  them  before  making  a 
decision  on  full-time  employment. 

2.  The  emplo>er  can  get  a  special  tax 
credit  which  returns  up  to  half  the 
wage  cost  at  the  end  of  the  year. 
This  federal  incentive  program  is 
called  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit. 

Firms  hiring  Cooperative  Education 
students  are  eligible  for  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credit  reduction  of  payroll 
costs.    The  chart  inside  demonstrates 
the  level  of  potential  payroll  savings. 
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ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 

ON' 

COOPERATIVE  EDUCATION 

There  are  some  300  Cooperative  Ed- 
ucation programs       existence  at 
high  schools,  throughout  the  state. 
No  employer  is  very  far  from  a 
school  having  this  kind  of  program. 

• 

/ 

To  find  out  if  a  program  is  available 
in  your  area,  call  the  nearest  public 
high  school  and  ask  for  the  local  dir- 
ector  of  vocational  education. 

■ 

If  no  programs  exist  in  your  immediate 
vicinity,  call  the  superintendent  of 
your  school  corporation  or  the  area 
vocational  director  in  your  district 
and  ask  about  establishing  a  Coopera-  ' 
tive  Education  program. 

Additional  information  can  be  secured 
from  the  Division  of  Vocational  Educa- 
tion, Indiana  Department  of  Public  | 
*  Instruction,  Room  229,  State  House, 
Indianapolis  46204.  Tel.  317/927-0257. 

Published  by: 

Indiana  Small  Business  Council 
Indiana  State  Chamber  of  Commerce 
201  Board  of  Trade  Building 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
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EXECUTIVE  SUMMARY 
OF  THE 

PRELIMINARY  REPORT  OF  THE  GOVERNOR'S  COMMITTEE  ON  YOUTH  EMPLOYMENT 

After  nine  months  of  initial  research,  the  Governor's  Committee  on  Youth  Employment  is  firmly  convinced 
that  there  is  a  youth  employment  problem  in  Indiana  This  problem  may  be  simply  stated  fifteen  to  twenty 
percent  of  the  state's  population  aged  sixteen  to  twenty-five  have  a  significant  risk  of  experiencing  a  life-time 
of  chronic  unemployment  or  marginal  employment  The  percentage  of  youth  at-risk  is  notably  higher  among 
non>whites,  women  and  high  school  drop«outs  However,  the  vast  majonty  of  at-risk  youth  are  white  and  either 
high  school  graduates  or  students. 

This  problem  will  persist  despite  the  decline  m  the  number  of  persons  agod  sixteen  totwenty<five  anticipated 
in  the  next  decade  indeed,  the  state  could  bo  faced  by  1985  with  both  high  youth  unemployment  and  a 
Shortage  of  qualified  young  people  to  fill  entry-level  |obs  in  its  economy 

Many  commendable  efforts  have  already  been  initiated  to  address  the  problem  However,  the  Committee 
believes  that  further  action  IS  required  by  t>oth  the  public  and  private  sectors  The  Committee  believes  that  this 
action  Should  be 

—  Local lymanaged  and  pnvate  sector-oriented 

—  Supported  by  a  combination  of  local  (public  and  private),  state  and  federal  funds 

—  Facilitated  by  changes  m  state  and  federal  legislation  and  regulations 

To  mount  the  effort  needed  at  the  local  level,  the  Committee  t>elieves  no  one  institution  has  either  the 
necessary  capability  or  the  requisite  authority  Consequently,  it  is  the  Committee's  recommendation  that 
committees  of  concerned  and  influential  local  leaders  from  business,  education,  government  and  other  insti- 
tutions be  fomned  to  review  the  local  problem  and  develop  appropnate  plans  of  action  to  solve  it 

Because  local  circumstances  are  so  varied,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Committee  to  recommend  whatspecific 
actions  should  be  taken  m  particular  communities  TTiis  aiII.  of  necessity.  t>e  a  focat  judgment  Nonetheless, 
the  Committee  believes  that  each  community  should  re'/tew  at  least  the  following 

1  The  status  of  its  economic  development  efforts,  pa«txulariy  in  terms  of  recent  growth  in  the  number  and 
location  of  entry>level  jobs  m  manufactunng,  trade  and  services 

2  Residential  housing  and  employment  commuting  patterns,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  trans- 
portation  availability  and  commuting  time  and  costs  on  access  to  employment  opportunities 

3  The  experience  of  its  non*college  bound  youth  in  making  the  school-to-work  transition 

4  The  scope  and  effectiveness  of  its  school-to- work  transition  programs  for  non-college  bound  youth 

5  The  experience  of  local  employers  in  meeting  affirmative  action  objectives,  where  applicable,  and  of  the 
local  human  rights  organization  with  complaints  of  racial  and  sexual  discrimination  in  employment 

6  The  experience  of  local  taw  enforcement  and  welfare  agencies  with  unemployed  youth 

It  IS  the  Committee  s  belief  that  such  a  review  conducted  by  the  appropriate  individuals  in  each  community 
will  readily  identify  major  problems  and  suggest  necessary  courses  of  action  in  each  community  Based  on  its 
limited  experience  to-date,  the  Committee  also  believes  that  many  communities  will  discover  major  oppor- 
tunities in  the  development  of  comprthenaJve  school-to- work  transition  programs  for  those  students  not 
currently  involved  in  vocational  training  and  co-operative  work-education  programs  It  is  also  the  Committee's 
ttmtvt  that  most  communities  will  find  compelling  reasons  to  expand  significantly  their  co-operative  work- 
education  programs 

To  test  these  beliefs,  the  Committee  has  assisted  in  the  formation  of  local  committees  in  two  locations  the 
Muncie  area  (Delaware  County)  and  the  Warsaw  area  (Kosciusko  County)  The  Committee  is  also  working 
currently  to  establish  local  committees  in  two  other  areas  Marion  CoUnty  and  Lake  and  Porter  Counties  It 
hopes,  early  next  year,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  local  committee  m  a  rural  area  in  the  southern  half  of  the 
state  At  the  expiration  of  the  Committee's  charter  m  1982.  the  results  of  these  pi  lot  efforts  will  be  known  and 
made  available  m  a  final  report  by  the  Committee  An  interim  report  will  also  be  made  next  year 

The  Committee  t}elieves  that  solutions  to  the  problem  of  youth  employment  v/ill  t>e  found  primarily  but  not 
exclusively  in  local  initiatives  Through  changes  in  legislation  and  regulatic.  r  the  state  and  federal 
governments  can  provide  significant  support  to  local  efforts 

In  Its  1981  and  1 982  reports,  the  Committee  will  recommend  those  changes  in  federal  and.  particularly,  state 
policy  that  It  believes  would  be  most  helpful  *o  solving  the  problem 
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PREFACE 

In  December  of  1979.  Governor  Otis  R  Bowen.  M  D .  appointed  a  comrrutteeof  (UstmguJShed  citizens  to  in- 
vestigate the  probtem  of  youth  unempfoyment  in  the  State  of  Indiana,  and  report  its  findings  and  recommen- 
dations Tr»e  establisnment  of  the  Governor  s  Commiteeon  Youth  Employment  wasadirect  result  of  Governor 
Bowen  s  concern  that,  while  the  state  as  a  whole  had  recovered  from  the  1974-1975  recession,  high  rates  of 
unemployment  among  young  Hoosiers  had  persisted  and.  in  some  areas,  even  worsened  Recognizing  that  a 
nurriber  of  different  public  and  private  institutions  conducted  activities  affecting  youth  employment.  Governor 
Bowen  concluded  that  an  in-depth  study  by  a  single  independent  group  of  knowledgeable  individuals  was 
necessary  to  the  long-range  solution  of  the  total  problem  In  his  charge  to  the  Committee,  the  Governor 
requested,  however,  that  the  experience  and  expertise  of  existing  agencies  and  organizations  be  utilized  when 
and  where  practicable 

To  Chair  the  Committee,  the  Governor  appointed  Matt  Oaiton.  Chairman  vi  The  Oalton  Foundnes.  Inc .  of 
Warsaw.  Indiana  Joining  Mr  Oatto.n  as  members  of  the  Committee  were  the  following  Indiana  business,  pro- 
fessional, educauonal.  and  labor  leaders 


hferon  J  Battle,  Ph  D 
Educational  Consultant 
Gary.  Indiana 

Thomas  W  Binford 
Chairman 

tndtana  National  Corporation 
Indianapolis.  Indiana 

James  A  Henderson 
President 

Cummins  Engine  Company 
Columbus.  Indiana 

Thomas  H  Lake 
Chairman  and  President 
Lilly  Endowment.  Inc 
Indianapolis.  Indiana 

Frank  P  Lloyd  M  0 
Vice  President  -  Medical  Research 
Mfithodist  Hospital 
tndianapohs  Indiana 


Joan  B,  McNagny 
Chairman 

Indiana  Vocational  Technical  College 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 

Ian  M  Rolland 
Chairman 

Lincoln  National  Corporation 
Fort  Wayne.  Indiana 

Gilman  C  Stewart 
Chairman 
Stewart  Seeds.  Inc 
Greensburg.  Indiana 

Joseph  tJilman,  Ph  0 

Qirector.  Public  Policy  and  Public  Administration 
Purdue  tJniversity 
*"est  Lafayjtte.  Indiana 

Max  Wright 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Indiana  State  AFL'CIO 
Greenwood.  Indiana 


In  the  nine  months  since  its  formation,  the  Committee  has  concentrated  its  initial  efforts  on  answers  to  five 
basic  questions 
1  Whatjsjne  pfobtem'? 

T  HOW  la'ge  is  the  problem  and  now  widespread  is  it  across  geographic  areas  and  among  population 
groups'? 

3  What  are  the  principal  causes  of  the  problem'? 

4  W*^at  a'e  t>^e  n^ajc  rnnsequpnrft^  of  the  problem*? 

5  What  additional  actions  if  any.  need  lo  be  initiated  to  reduce  or  eliminate  the  problem*? 

In  rts  initial  efforts,  the  Committee  has  studied  extensively  national  research,  reports  and  recommendations 
on  the  problem  of  youth  employment  It  has  also  commissioned  the  Division  of  Research  of  the  Indiana 
University  School  of  Business  to  conduct  research  specific  to  Indiana  The  Committee  has  also  solicited 
information  and  opinions  from  numerous  representatives  of  private  organizations  and  governmental  depart- 
ments which  are  involved  in  some  aspect  of  the  youth  employment  problem 

Early  in  its  deliberations,  however  the  Committee  recognized  that  the  problem  varied  too  much  from  one 
geographic  area  to  another  for  a  broad  analysis  let  alone  a  single  solution  ~  to  be  applicable  on  a  statewide 
basis  Consequently  it  elected  to  focus  initially  on  three  urban  areas  where  available  research  indicated  parti- 
cularly serious  problems  —  Lake  and  Porter  Counties  m  Northwest  Indiana,  Delaware  County  in  East  Central 
Indiana  and  Manon  County  in  Central  Indiana 
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In  each  ol  these  initial  study  areas,  the  Committee  conducted  lact-tindmg  and  information-gathering 
activities  in  three  separate  steps  In  the  first  step  the  Committee  became  lamiliar  with  the  youth  employment 
problem  m  the  area,  local  efforts  to  address  it  and  community  perceptions  with  regard  to  its  underlying 
causes  long-term  effects  and  possible  solutions  During  the  second  step,  the  Committee  reviewed  its  own 
initial  tindmgs,  conclusions  and  observations  with  a  relatively  small  group  of  local  leaders  knowledgeable 
about  youth  employment  The  third  step  taken  in  each  community  involved  the  formal  public  presentation  by 
the  Committee  —  at  a  conference  convened  by  the  Governor  —  of  its  preliminary  findings,  conclusions  and 
observations  as  modified  m  the  light  of  local  comments  These  conferences  were  held  June  4  »n  Gary .  July  3»n 
Muoci$.ai:^Sepjemt}er  3  injndianapolis 

This  repd^  is  the  result  to-date  of  this  process  of  research,  review  antfrevision  Not  intended  as  a  definitive 
or  final  statement,  it  is  simply  a  preliminary  report  designed  to  highlight  the  problem,  estimate  its  dimensions, 
identify  its  major  causes  and  consequences  and  suggest  possible  approaches  for  its  partial  solution  The 
Committees  learning  process  will  continue  as  it  receives  better  statistical  data,  reviews  the  reports  and 
recommeitdaiiuns  of  other  state  and  national  organizations,  and  reconsiders  its  recommendations  in  the  light 
of  experience  Accordingly  the  Committee  will  update  its  findings  review  its  conclusions  and  finalize  its 
recommendations  in  two  subsequent  reports  m  the  Fall  of  1931  and  the  Fall  of  1982 
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THE  PROBLEM 


The  current  youth  employment  situation,  if  left  unattended,  will  result  m  a  significant  number  of  youth  and 
young  adults  who  will  not  contnbuteataMoronty  marginally  to  the  productivity  of  our  economy  in  the  coming 
decade  ]n,economtc  terms,  the  problem  faced  by  th«  state  is  simply  that  the  youth  who  do  not  receive 
appropriate  |0b  preparation  and  work  experience  today  wilt  not  be  productive  adults  tomorrow  In  human 
terms,  the  problem  faced  by  the  state  is  that  a  significantnumber  of  its  young  people  have  a  high  risk  of  expert 
encing  a  iife-time  of  chrome  unemployment  and  marginal  employment  Troubling  enough  in  itself,  this 
problem  becomes  even  more  disturt>ing  with  the  realization  that  it  persists  despite  the  annual  expenditure  in 
the  state  o*  approximately  $1  9  billion  on  elementary  and  secondary  education.  $950  million  on  poat- 
secondary  education.  $32  million  on  compensatory  education  at  the  elementary  and  secondary  level  and  $1 5 
million  on  remedial  employment  and  training  programs  for  youth  ' 

Between  1980 and  1965.  the  number  of  youth  between  the  ages  of  1 6  and  19  in  Indiana  is  projected  todecllne. 
16%.  In  the  same  period,  the  number  of  youno  adults  ages  20  to  24  is  expected  to  decrease  by  4%  This 
population  decline  is  expected  to  result  in  an  accompanying  decrease  in  the  number  of  youth  and  young 
adults  in  the  labor  force  In  fact,  it  is  anticipated  that  there  wilt  be  40,000  fewer  youth  and  6.000  fewer  young 
-  adtrfts  in^he-4at>ot  fofcej[nJ965_than  there  are  in  1960  Similarly,  it  is  likely  that  there  will  be  8.000  (or  20%) 
fewer  high  school  graduates  available  for  employment  from  the  class  of  1965  than  thene  were  from  the  class  of 
1979  This  downward  trend  in  t>oth  population  and  labor  force  is  expected  to  continue  through  1990  for 
persons  aged  iGto  25.  On  the  other  hand,  the  overall  unemployment  rate  in  Indiana  is  expected  to  decline  by 
1965.  Consequently,  despite  the  current  recession  and  high  youth  unemployment  rate.  Indiana  may  well 
expenence,  in  historical  ;erms.  3  relatively  tight  youth  labor  market  by  1965' 

Thus,  by  1983.  the  state  could  be  confronted  with  tnedual  specter  of  both  high  youth  unemployment  and  a 
Shortage  of  employable  young  workers 


The  total  number  of  persons  ages  16  to  25  in  Indiana  m  i9d0  is  estimated  to  be  940.000  it  >s  distributed 
demographrcaily  and  geographically  as  follows 
Age  —  Approximately  47%  are  ages  16-19  and  53%  are  ages  20-24 
Sex  —  Approximately  50%  are  male  and  50%  are  female 

Race  -  Approximately  90%  are  white  and  lO%arenon-whtte.wtth  '  e%of  all  races  being  of  Hispanic  origin 
School  Status  —  ApDroximately  40-45%  are  high  school  and  college  students.  40-45%  are  not  enrolled  in 

school  but  have  completed  high  school,  and  10-15%  are  not  enro'ied  m  school  and  have  not  completed 

high  school 

Geographically  —  Approximately  57%  are  located  m  the  1 5  most  urban  counties  (Marion.  Lake.  Allen.  Van- 
derburgh,  St  Joseph.  Oolaware.  Madison.  Vigo.  Howard.  Monroe.  Tippecanoe.  Elk  hart.  Wayne.  LaPorte 
and  Grant)  Almost  90%  of  the  black  youth  population  is  in  just  five  counties  (Marton.  Lake  Allen,  St 
Joseph  and  Vanderburgh)  Almost  60%  of  the  Hispanic  population  m  virtually  the  same  five  counties 
(Marion,  Lake.  Allen.  St  Joseph  and  Madison)  > 

Obviously,  not  all  of  these  young  people  have  a  higt;-risk  of  chronic  unemployment  and  marginal 
enipiuyMierit  as  aduils  ifi  fact,  most  yOuih  have  no  msior  d:ff:Cuit>es  ,n  making  a  ;vvv;;ssfui  t.a.'.5iliw.'.  .r.tJ  Its 
adult  labor  market  Estimating  the  number  of  young  people  with  serious  problems  requires  both  subjective 
{udgmentsand  statistical  assumptions  BMedon  its  research,  however.  theCommittee  believes  15-20%  of  the 
state's  young  people  have  significant  current  problems  and  5-10%  will  have  future  difficulties  of  sufficient 
magnitude  to  warrant  public  concern  and  institutional  response  This  research  would  suggest,  then,  that 
between  140.000  and  180,000  young  people  are  experiencing  problems  now  and  between  45.000  and  90,000 
will  have  severe  difficulties  succeeding  in  the  labor  market  as  adults 

Among  these  high-risk  young  people,  the  following  groups  appear  to  be  over- rep  resented  compared  to  their 
proportion  of  the  youth  population 

-  Non-whites  (20-25%  of  the  nigh-risk  population  compared  to  10%  of  the  population  aged  16  to  25) 
•  Teenagers  (55-60%  of  the  high-risk  population  compared  to  47%  of  the  population  aged  16  to  25) 

-  Females  (55-60%  of  the  high-risk  population  compared  to  50%  of  the  population  aged  16  to  25) 

-  High  school  drop-outs  (25%  of  the  high-risk  population  compared  to  1 5%  of  the  population  aged  16  to  25) 

Nonetheless,  it  is  significant  to  note  that  the  vast  maionty  (75%)  of  hiqh-nsk  young  people  in  the  state  are 
white  and  that  approximately  half  have  graduated  from  high  school 


THE  HIGH  RISK  POPULATION:  ITS  MAGNITUDE  AND  DISTRIBUTION 
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G<»ographica)ly.  the  htgh<i»k  population  is  numerically  concetMed  in  the  state's  urban  areas  An 
estimated  30%  of  the  high-risk  population  (compared  to  24%  ol  the  population  aged  18  to  25)  is  found  in  two 
counties  —  Marion  and  Lake  Another  30%  (compared  to  30%  of  the  youth  population)  Is  located  in  twelve 
other  urtan  counties  —  Allen.  St  Joseph,  Bkhart.  Delaware.  Vanderburgh.  LaPorte.  Madison,  Vigo,  Grant. 
Howard.  Wayne  and  Monroe  The  remaining  40%  (compared  to  46%  of  the  youth  population)  is  distributed 
throughout  the  other  78  counties  in  the  state,  with  no  significant  numerical  concentrations  but  relatively  high 
proportions  notable  in  the  southwest  and  southeast  parts  of  the  state* 

CAUSES 

During  the  course  of  its  preliminary  research,  the  Committee  has  heard'or  read  of  many  factors  that  could 
plausibly  constitute  reasons  for  the  existence  of  the  youth  employment  problem  Having  evaluated  each  of 
these  factors  and  their  reiationship  to  the  problem,  the  Committee  is  convinced  that  no  single  factor  is  the 
cause  Rather,  a  number  of  factors  combine  to  cause  the  problem  Without  ranking  them,  the  Committee 
believes  the  following  factors  to  be  particularly  significant  » 

a  The  growth  in  the  number  of  employment  opportunities  has  not  kept  pace  in  recent  years  with  the 

increased  numbers  of  young  persons  and  adult  women  entering  or  reentering  the  labor  market 
b  The  geographic  distribution  of  Jobs  in  which  young  peopleare  typically  employed  differs  from  thegeo* 
graphic  distribution  of  the  youth  population  —  a  difference  which  transportation  does  not  bridge  for 
many  rural  and  inner-city  youth 
c  Employer  expectations  regarding  attitude,  basic  educational  skills,  and  iob*seeking  and  }ob«holdlng 

skills  are  not  being  met  by  a  large  percentage  of  youth  entering  the  labor  market, 
d  For  minonty  youth  and  females,  discrimination  and  stereotyping  still  limit  access  to  employment 
e  The  public  and  private  institutions  (including  the  family)  which  have  mutual  interests  in  preventing  or 
remedying  the  oroblem  have  heretofore  failed  to  mount  a  comprehensive,  coordinated  andcontinumg 
effort  to  achieve  those  .nterests 
Each    these  factors  deserve  explanation  ^ 

Supply/Demand  imbalance  c 

Between  1970  and  1980.  the  number  of  young  persons  m  the  labor  force  increased  approximately  55%  On 
the  other  hand  employment  of  young  persons  increased  only  46%  dunng  this  period  Srn-  *vly.  the  number 
of  adult  women  m  the  labcrforceincreasedbyabout35%during  this  period  whilethe».  /mentgrewby 
approximately  33%  According  to  both  national  research  and  information  from  employers,  the  growth  in 
employment  for  these  groups  was  inhibited  by  both  technological  change  and  increases  in  the  level  and 
expansion  of  the  coverage  of  the  minimum  wage 

During  the  1980s,  however,  the  Committee  expects  this  trend  to  reverse  itself  dramatically  Labor  force 
participation  rates  lor  both  youth  and  adult  women  should  level  off  and  the  youth  population  begin  a  marked 
decl.ne  (of  approximately  25%)  m  1960  that  will  continue  into  the  1990s  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that 
thiS  trend  will  not  apply  to  minority  youth  -  whose  population  will  experience  a  slight  increase  through  the 
early  1990  s  , 

Geographfc  Mismatch 

The  recent  trend  of  marked  expansion  of  employment  opportunities  in  the  suburbs  of  major  cities  and 
smaller  cities  has  been  associated  with  slow  growth,  no  growth  or  even  reduction  of  such  opportunities  in 
inner  cities  ano  rurai  areas  For  tne  young  people  remaining  m  these  areas  due  to  economic  constraints, 
family  relationships  and 'or  educational  attachments,  this  pattern  has  constituted  a  major  obstacle  to  both 
part-cime  employment  wnile  in  school  and  fulHime employment  upon  leaving  schoo' 

The  recent  experience  of  the  inner  city  of  Indianilpolis  (excluding  the  "Mile  Square")  is  illustrative  of  this 
problem  In  the  five  years  between  1972  and  1977,  this  area  lost  almost  5.600  jobs  in  those  occupations  in 
which  95%  of  young  people  are  employed  This  represented  a  7%  reduction  merr^loyment  opportunities 
During  the  same  period,  however,  employment  in  these  same  occupations  increased  42.000  (22%)  in  the 
balance  of  Marion  County  and  15,CK)0  (33%)  in  the  balance  of  the  Indianapolis  Standard  Metropolitan 
Statistical  Area 

As  both  national  research  and  local  interviews  attest,  this  geographic  mismatch  between  people  and  fobs 
has  made  transportation  a  major  rssue  for  many  young  people  The  National  Longitudinal  Study,  for 
example,  indicates  that  30%  of  all  youth  (and  43%  of  black  males)  perceive  transportation  as  a  barrier  to 
employment  This  study  also  suggests  commuting  time  is  a  particularly  significant  factor  in  the  employment 
of  youth  For  example.  85%  of  all  employed  youth  and  92%  of  employed  high  school  students  have  a 
commute  of  less  than  thirty  minutes  Fitty-five  percent  of  all  omployed  youth  and  78%  of  employed  high 
school  students  are  (ess  than  fifteen  mmutes  from  work 
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Underlying  this  factor  of  geographic  mumatch  betwe«»n  people  and  jobs  is.  of  course,  a  difference  between 
business  investment  and  residential  housing  patterns  This  difference  impacts  most  heavily  on  those  who. 
due  10  economic  and/or  racial  considerations,  have  limited  housing  options  Unfonunately.  these  are  the 
same  youig  people  who  are  most  m  need  of  opponumties  for  employment 

UfuiMt  Employer  ExpecUttona 

^  Both  national  reserirch  and  local  data  indicate  that  employers  are  pamculaNy  interested  in  live  factors  in 
evaluating  prospective  employees 
1  Prior  wor  t  experience  and  record 

2.  Attifuda  (willingness  to  work,  learn  and  comply  with  workplace  norms) 

3  Basic  educational  Skills  (reading  computing,  communicating) 

4  Job-seeking  and  job-holdmg  skills  (completing  a^plicalions.  taking  tests,  interviewing,  attendance, 
disciplined  workplace  behavior;  ^ 

5  Occupational  skills  (e  g  typing,  welding,  accounting! 

The  Committee's  preliminary  research  also  suggests  that  attitude  basic  educational  skills  andjob-seeking^ 
and  job-holding  skills  are  particularly  significant  in  employer  evaluations  Of  younger  applicants 

The  Committee  has  found  that  employers  contend  that  one-half  or  more  of  the  youth  who  apply  fo^.employ- 
ment  do  not  meet  employer  expectations  on  one  or  more  of  these  three  factors  The  Comrnjttee  has  also 
found,  however,  that  educators  do  not  share  this  perception  but  instead  believe  employers  generalize  from 
isolated  "horror  stones  " 

It  IS  the  Committee  s  judgment  that  this  difference  of  opinion  results  from  employers  and  educators  basing 
tt^eir  perceptions  on  different  groups  of  young  people  To  illustrate  this  point,  national  statistics  developed 
by  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  m  Higher  Education  and  the  Department  of  Labor  are  helpful 
According  to  these  statistics,  of  every  tOO  young  people  reaching  high  school  graduation  age 

-  39  will  graduate  from  high  school  with  the  requisite  competencies  and  go  on  to  college 

-  23  will  graduate  from  high  school  with  The  requisite  competencies  but  not  go  on  to  college 
•  15  will  graduate  from  high  school  without  the  requ-site  competencies 

-  23  will  not  graduate  from  high  school  and  are  therefore  without  a  certificate  of  requisite  competencies^ 

Educators  base  their  perceptions  on  the  77  who  complete  school  —  they  do  not  take  into  consideration  the 
23  who  hi>ve  dropped  out  Employers,  on  the  other  hand,  base  their  perceptions  on  the  61  who  do  not  go  to 
college  —  they  do  n'oFtake  into  consideration  the  39  headed  for  college  Thus,  it  is  easy  to  see  why 
employers  and  educators  have  different  perceptions  of  the  employability  of  young  people 

Educatoft 

39  college  bound  graduates  ♦  23  competent  other  graduates    .  competent 
77  graduates 

Employtra 

23  dropouts  -  15  non-competent  graduates    ^  ^  non-competent 
61  labor  market  entrants 

In  addition  to  providing  an  explanation  for  the  dHferent  viewpoints  of  employers  and  educators,  these 
statistics  also  suggest  that  employers  are  seeing  significant  nunbersof  young  people  who  do  not  meet  their 
•*pec»a»'C»n<  A  r<»r<»nt  sufVAv  by  the  Administrative  Management  Societv  goes  so  far  as  to  suooest  that 
employer  expectations  are  not  even  being  met  by  significant  numbers  of  high  school  graduates  who  are 
actually  hired  Surveying  a  representative  group  of  280  employers  regarding  htgh  school  graduates  hired  for 
office  clerical  positions  ihe  Society  found  three  common  deficiencies  reported  by  employers 

1  Weak  written  and  oral  communications  skills. 

2  Lact^  of  a  firm  concept  of  business  and  management  functions  and 

3  Poor  work  attitudes  and  habits* 

blfcrlmfnatlon  and  Stereotyping 

The  National  Longitudinal  Study  has  reported  that  2l%of  black  youth  and  18% of  Hispanic  youth  (compared 
to  A%  of  white  youth)  perceue  racial  discnmination  to  be  a  barrier  to  employment  This  perception  grows 
stronger  with  age.  particularly  among  blacks  For  example.  28%  of  20>22  year  old  blacks  perceive  discnm- 
ination as  a  barrier  while  only  15%  of  16-17  year  olds  do  so 

This  perception  is  not  without  statistical  justification  Measured  rates  of  unemployment  reflect  pronounced 
racial  disparities  Biacks.  (or  example,  typically  have  measured  unemployment  rates  2")  times  those  of 
whites,  and  the  uiiemployment  rate  among  black  college  graduates  is  the  same  as  that  of  white  high  school 
drop-outs  But.  as  the  National  Longitudinal  Study  points  out.  measured  unemployment  is  only  the  mo&t 
visible  indicator  of  relative  depr'v;>*ic^  a  nctg  black  and  Hispanic  youth 
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Unemployment  FUte  ^ 
Students 
f4onstud«nts 

Employment/Pcpulition  Qatio 
Students 
Nonstudents 

Percent  Upper  Levet^White  Collar  or'^ratt  Jobs 
Male  ..^  .  * 

Female  ' 

Mean  Hourty  Wages 
Ktele 
Female 

Mean  Number  of  Weeks  Employed  In  1978 
Male 
Female 

Percent  with  Two  or  More  Spells  of  Nonemployment  In  1978 
^le  * 
female 

Percent  Laid  Off  Last  Job 
Male 
Female 

While  nitjonal  r^earch  suggests  that  these  differences  are  m  pan  explained  by  other  factors  (e.g  different 
distributions  by  age.  sex.  family  Income.  educatwMil  attainment,  place  of  residence).  It  also  attributes  as 
much  as  one^alf  of  the  difference  m  measured  unenployment  and  one^third  of  the  difference  In  earnings 
between  whites  and  non-wnites  to  racial  dtscrimtnr.tfon. 

*  The  National  Longitudinal  Study  has  also  reported  that  14%  of  young  women  (compared  to  5%  of  young 
men)  consider  lex  discnmlnation  a  barrier  to  employment  Again,  this  perception  Increases  with  age  —  1 1  % 
of  16-17  year  old  women  versus  15%  of  20-22  year  olds  share  it.  This  perception  is  not  without  sUtistical 
supporf,  either  As  the  Vice  President  s  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment  con9luded,  "By  every  measure. 

^  female  teenagers  with  or  without  children  face  lower  probabilities  of  employment  than  males  -  Female 
earmngs  have  been  traditionally  and  remain  currently  60%  of  mate  earnings  As  high  as  black  youth 
unemployment  rates  are.  black  female  youth  unemployment  rates  are  even  higher  The  principal  factors^ 
most  frequently  cited  for  these  disparities  are  child  birth,  child  care  and  restricted  occupational  choice 
To  put  these  two  factors  of  racial  diwrlmination  and  sexual  stereotyping  In  perspective,  national  research 
suggests  that  racial  disparities  m  the  employment  experience  of  youth  havet>een  consistently  growing 
worse  over  the  last  1 5  years,  while  sexuat  disparities  have  either  remained  constant  or  shown  improvement 
It  should  also  be  mentioned  ttwt  both  black  and  female  youth  perceive  age  discrimination  as  more  of  a 
barrier  to  employment  than  either  race  or  sex  discrimination ' 

tfiStttUttvtirf  nCtpunW 

Throughout  the  course  of  its  initial  investigation,  the  Committee  haa  been  impressed  by  the  concern  and 
>.  commitment  expressed  by  individuals  Interviewed  about  the  problem  of  youth  employment  This  haa  been 
true  wriether  the  individual  has  been  an  employer,  a  government  official,  an  educator,  an  agency  admini- 
strator or  simply  a  concerned  citizen  Yet.  the  Committee  has  also  been  struck  by  the  apparent  lack  of 
communication  among  these  indiv;duals  about  the  problem,  and  the  failure  of  their  Institutions  to  mount  a 
concerned,  coordinated,  comprehensive  and  continuous  attack  on  the  problem.  Moreover,  the  IndlvUlUals 
-  interviewed  representing  all  the  affected  institutions  also  seem  frustrated  by  this  factor  Predictably,  this 
frustration  is  often  directed  at  another  institution  Government  officials  and  administrators  emphasize  the 
need  for  private  sector  Invoiyement  and  cooperation  between  educators  and  employers.  Employers  com- 
plain of  government  regulations  and^the  failure  of  the  schools  to  educate  youth  in  "the  basics  "  Educators 
Stress  the  need  for  more  funds  from  government  and  more  training  slots  and  public  support  from  employers 
All  decry  the  disintegration  of  the  family  end  the  indifference  of  young  people 
Yet.  the  fact  remains  that  everyone  —  youth,  parents,  educators,  employers  and  government  officials  and 
administrators  -  has  a  mutual  interest  in  solving  the  problem  Young  people  need  the  Income,  social 
approval  and  self-esteem  that  are  associated  with  gatn'ul  employment.  Parents  want  their  children  to 
succeed  in  the  labor  market  and  derive  the  benefits  associated  with  such  success  The  schools  exist  pn- 
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fnarily  to  ^epire  young  people  for  the  responsibilities  of  idulttiooO  Employers  need  productive  entry-level 
employees  p  meet  their  minpo^^er  needs  and  will  have  an  Increasingly  hard  time  finding  them»n  the  decjde 
•h#«d  Government  officj«ls''must  deal  with  all  the  problems  attendant  to  youth  unemployment  andihe 
pUbffC  frosif  iptTon  that  comes  when  those  problems  seem  to  grow  worse  despite  increased  expenditures  ot 
-  Public  funds, 

tt  we  have  mutual  commitments  and  mutual  interests  among  all  these  groups,  why  do  we  lack  the  compre- 
herwtve  effort  wo  need  to  solve  the  problem**  The  Committee  beheves  it  is  precisely  because  so  manv 
different  mdivioiuals  arxJ  institutfOns  are  involved,  and  youth  employment  is  only  one  oi  many  problems  (or 
each  of  those  ipai^iduals  and  institutions  It  »s  a  problem  lor  which  no  ono  individual  and  no  one  institution 
has  or.  lor  that  natter,  ever  will  have  complete  responsibility  As  such,  it  presents  the  difficult  challenge  of 
coordinatmg  effotts  across  rather  than  through  major  »nstitul»ons  Committee  members  and  staff  wih  attest 
from  their  cwn  exi^erience  to  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  such  efforts  -  even  with  a  broad  charter  and 
active  support  Uoa^  the  state's  chief  elated  offtcial- 

CONSEQUENCES 

The  most  obvious  consequence  of  the  youth  employment  problem  is  personal  hardship,  both  present  and 
future,  to  those  affected-by  it  income  is  reduced,  social  standing  impaired,  and  self*esteem  undermined  by  ' 
unemployment  These  riisults.  in  turn,  affect  negatively  physical  and  mental  health 

The  effects  of  youth  unemployment  are  not  limited  to  the  individuals  affected  The  frustration  and  idle  time 
generated  by  unemployment  are  directed  outward  into  aggressive  and  criminal  behavior  of  all  types  The 
Committee  was  informed,  ipr  example,  that  »n  one  relatively  rural  county  in  the  state.  48**  of  the  arrests  in 
the  first  SIX  months  of  1960  were  of  persons  aged  24  or  under  and  S3S  of  these  involved  youth  who  were 
Jhemployed  National  research  shows  significant  statistical  relationships  between  unemployment  and 
virtually  every  category  of  c^^me  committed  by  youth  against  persons  and  property 

These  direct  effects,  jn  turn.tgenerate  tangible  social  costs  in  terms  of  a  more  costly  cnminal  justice  system, 
expanded  t)eed  for  soctal  seUices  more  expensive  income  maintenance  programs,  and  disruptions  in 
community  life  and  economic  activity  due  to  reduced  public  safety  and  perceptions  of  reduced  public  safety 
The  Co*nmittee  estimates,  for  Example,  that  unemployment  am6ng  youth  increased  state  expenditures  (or 
unemplOj'ment  compensation  fast  year  by  approwiately  $20  million  The  frustration  of  unemployment, 
particularly  if  coupled  with  perceptions  of  discrimSlition  as  the  cause,  also  produces  social  alienation  and 
racial  poianzation  As  Secretary  of  tabor.  Ray  Marshall,  characterized  it 

The  despair  and  ho^iessness  provided  by  youth  unemployment  can  damage  the 
social  labnc  The  credibility  of  any  society  depends  m  part  on  its  ability  to  provide  mean* 
inglul  work  lor  those  willing  to  work  For  those  entering  the  jOb  market,  an  inability  to  find 
work  tends  to  weaken  the  credibility  of  that  society. 

Another  consequence  of  significance  is  reduced  economic  productivity,  both  short  and  long-term  Young 
people  without  employment  fail  to  produce  products  or  services  that  could  benefit  the  economy  as  a  whole 
For  example,  the  Committee  estimates  that  lost  wages  among  unemployed  youth  during  1980  will  amount  to 

distinguishes  unemployed  youth,  however,  is  that  the  work  attitudesand  habits  formed  when  first  entering  the 
labor  market  last  a  lifetime  So.  an  older  worker  with  productive  attitudes  and  habits  already  established  will 
not  lose  them  dunng  a  period  of  unemployment  A  youth,  on  the  other  hand,  may  develop  attitudes  and  habits 
while  unempJoyed  early  m  his  working  Jile  that  will  limit  his  productivity  throughout  his  career 

As  mentioned  earlier,  this  consequence  could  become  particularly  important  in  the  next  decade  when  the 
numbers  of  young  workers  entering  the  ^bor  force  will  decline  dramatically  Employers  couid  well  be  faced 
with  the  necessity  of  hiring  the  untrained,  undisciplined  and  unproductive  young  adults  of  tomorrow  who  are 
i^e  unemployed  teenagers  of  today,  or  watching  both  unfilled  jobs  and  unenployed  people  go  begging 

SUGGESTED  APPflOACHES 

The  Committee  believes  that  solutions  to^ho  overall  problem  of  youth  employment  will  require  continued 
and  expanded  action  Ttie  problem  will  not  be  solved  simply  because  the  youth  population  will  decline  25%  m 
the  next  decade  Indeed  as  noted  earher  this  decline  could  exacerbate  the  problem  for  employers  without 
reducing  it  for  young  people  if  positive  action  is  not  taken  to  address  <ts  underlying  causes 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  respons»bility  for  the  action  required  must  rest  in  varying  degrees  at  the 
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federal,  state  and  tooai  levels  Nonetheless,  the  Committee  is  firmly  convinced  that  primary  responsibility  for 
finding  andimplementing  solutions  must  rest  at  the  local  level  where  the  unemployed  are  people  rather  than 
statistics,  jobs  can  be  tilled  rather  than  merely  counted,  and  coordination  is  personal  as  well  as  institutional 

The  Committee  also  t>elieves  that  the  pnmary  locus  of  additional  action  should  be  on  the  pnvate  sector 
Approximately  80%  of  all  employment  opportunities  are  found  in  the  pnvato  sector  and  it  will  be  this  sector 
v«bch  will  bear  the  brunt  of  the  nian(>cwer  productivity  and  availability  problems  the  Committee  foresees  for 
^    the  future 

Because  the  Committee  has  placed  its  emphasis  and  allocated  its  time  primarily  on  local  initiatives,  its  only 
definite  recommendations  at  this  time  are  local  in  orientation  htonethe^ess.  the  Committee  beheves  there  is  a 
signilicant  federal  and  state  rote  in  the  solution  of  the  problem,  and  it  will  be  developing  m  future  reports 
specific  recom  mendations  for  federal  .ind  state  action  Considering  thtf  Committee's  charter  as  a  state-tevel 
organization,  these  recommendations  will  poiticularly  focus  on  state-level  octions  In  the  interim,  the 
Committee  suggests  the  fc::owing  approaches 

LOCAL 

To  mount  the  comprehensive,  coordinated  and  continuing  effort  needed  at  the  local  level,  the  Committee 
t)elteves  no  one  mst.iutiOn  has  either  the  necessary  capability  or  the  requisite  authority  Consequently,  it  is  the 
Co*nmittees  recommendation  that  committees  of  concerned  and  influential  local  leaders  from  business, 
()diication.  government  and  other  institutions  be  formed  to  review  the  local  problem  and  develop  appropriate 
plans  of  action  to  solve  it 

Because  local  circumstances  are  so  varied,  it  is  not  possible  for  the  Committee  to  recommend  9vhat  specific 
actions  Should  be  taken  m  particular  communities  This  will,  ot  necessity.  t>e  a  local  judgment  Nonetheless, 
the  Committee  t>eii«)ves  thai  each  community  should  review  at  least  the  following 

1  The  status  of  its  economic  development  efforts,  particularly  in  terms  ol  recent  growth  in  the  number  and 
location  of  enlry>ievel  |Obs  in  manufacturing,  trade  and  services 

2  Residential  housing  and  employment  commuting  patterns,  particularly  in  terms  of  the  impact  of  trans- 
portation availability  and  commuting  lime  and  costs  on  access  to  employment  opp^unilies 

3  Tne  experience  of  its  non  college  bound  youth  in  making  the  school  lo-work  transition  particularly  in 
terms  of 

a  the  high  school  drop>out  rate 

b  the  participation  rate  in  vocational  programs 

c  the  job  placement  rate  of  vocational  program  graduates 

d  the  participation  rate  m  cooperative  work -education  programs 

e  the  job  placement  rates  of  graduates  with  co*op  experience  * 

f  the  job  placement  rates  of  drop*outs 

9  the  job  placement  rates  of  graduates  without  vocational  program  or  co-op  experience 

h  the  percentage  ol  sophomores  performing  below  me  eighth  grade  level  in  reading  writing  and  anth- 

*  metic  .^j?^"*^ 

1   the  percentage  of  employed'graduates  and  drop>outs  placed  outside  the  local  latl^marlcet 
I   all  of  the  at>ove  for  both  sexes  and  where  two  or  more  races  are  nu'nericatly  significant,  for  all  races 

4  The  scope  and  effectiveness  of  its  school-to  ^ork  transition  program  for  non-college  bound  youth, 
particularly 

a  vocational  programs 
b  co*op  programs ' 
c  other  part-time  work  programs 
'  d  schooNbased  placement  programs  for  graduates  and  drop-outs 

e  career  education  programs 
f  remedial  education  programs 
g  career  counseling  programs 
h  job  training  programs  for  out-of«school  youth 

5  Tne  experience  of  local  employers  in  meeting  affirmative  action  objectives  where  applicable,  and  of  the  « 
local  human  rights  organization  with  complaints  of  racial  and  sexual  discrimination  in  employment 

6  Tne  experience  of  local  law  enforcement  and  welfare  agencies  with  unemployed  youth 

It  iS  the  Committee's  belief  that  such  a  r^iew  conducted  by  the  appropriate  individuals  in  each  community 
will  readily  Identify  major  problems  and  suggest  necessary  courses  of  action  Based  on  its  limited  experieiKe 
to-date.  the  Committee  also  believes  that  many  communities  will  discover  major  opportunities  in  the  develop-^ 
men!  of  comprehensive  school  lo'work  transition  programs  for  those  students  not  currently  involved  m  ^ 
vocational  training  and  co-operative  education  programs  u  is  also  the  Committee's  belief  that  most 
comnrrunities  will  find  compelling  reasons  to  expand  significantly  their  co-operative  work -education 
programs 
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To  test  these  beliefs  the  Committee  has  assisted  m  the  formation  of  local  commmees  tn  two  locations  the 
Moncie  area  (Delaware  County)  and  the  Warsaw  area  (Kosciusko  County)  The  Committee  t$  also  working 
virrently  to  establish  local  committees  in  two  other  areas  Marion  County  and  Lake  and  Porter  Counties  It 
-^opes.  early  next  year,  to  assist  in  the  formation  of  a  committee  in  a  rural  area  in  the  southern  half  of  the  state 
These  proiects  will  be  organizationally  and  financially  autonomous  ol  the  Comminee.  with  fiscal  and  program 
responsibility  vested  in  either  an  existing  agency  such  as  ♦'school corporation  or  a  new! y-formetfpnvate  non- 
profit corporation  They  will  be^Jirectlyaccduntable  to  their  local  boards  of  directors  or  governing  program 
committees,  with  ,i  financial  and  program  reporting  relationship  totheir  respective  funding  sources  The  Com- 
mittee will,  howe%"er.  monitor  progress  and  provide  requested  assistance  »n  project  design  and  evaluation  At 
the  expiration  of  the  Committee  $  cnar^er  n  1962.  the  results  of  these  pilot  efforts  will  be  known  and  made 
available  m  a  fo»ow-up  report  Oy  the  Committee.  An  interim  report  will  also  be  made  next  year 
STATE  AND  FCDCRAt  ^ 

To  comptement  anrf  support  local  .mtiatives.  federal  and  state  action  is  clearly  required  Since  the  Com- 
mittee has  dev^ed  its  initial  efforts  primarily  to  the  consideration  of  local  problems  and  solutions,  it  has  no 
cpmprehensiv^r  finat  recommendations  at  this  time  on  state  and  federal  policies  and  programs  Nonethe- 
less, its  experience  to  date  suggests  consideration  needs  to  be  given  to  at  teast  the  following 
Feijeril  poNcy  9n6  program  Isauea  ^ 

The  minimum  wage  as  apptied  to  youth,  particularly  those  in  training  and/or  under  21 
^  CETA  eHgib4|i;/  requirements,  program  structure  and  administrative  regulations 
•  Flnanaal  incentives  to  employers  significant  to  their  investment,  location  and  hinng  decisions 
•    *  National  sen^ice  obligations  and  opportunities  for  youth 

The  relative  imporunce  assigned  by  funding  levels  to  vocational  e^1ucatlon.  remedial  education,  career 
education  and  co*operative  education 


Stete  poNcy  end  program  (eaifea  ^ 

The  sirength  and  diversity  of  the  state's  economic  base,  especially  its  dependence  on  cyclical  and/or 
threatened  industries 

*  Assignments  of  institutional  responsibility  for  vanous  components  of  the  $chOOl-to-work  transition  to 

muttipie  agencies  and  the  coordinattpn  of  funding  and  programs  by  those  agencies  (e  g  Commission  on 
*  *  General  Education.  Indiana  Employment  Security  Division.  Indiana  Office  of  Occupational  Development. 

and  State  Board  of  Vocational  and  Technical  Education) 
"  yContinuing  to  strengthen  the  emphasis  in  elementary  and  secondary  schools  on  the  achieve mentof  func- 

Iwnal  competency  in  the  basic  skills,  with  an  objective  that  90S  of  enrolled  students  Remonstrate  atieast 

e\^th>grade  revel  proficiency  by  age  16 

Dunnj^e  next  year  the  Committee  will  be  reviewing  in  depth  the  recommendations  ot  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  on  Youtn  Employment.  The  National  Commission  on  Employment  Policy.  The  Carnegie  Council 
on  Policy  Studies  in  Nigher  Education  and  others  as  far  as  national  policies  and  programs  are  concerned  it 
Will  atso  be  considering  the  recommendations  of  the  affected  state  agencies  as  far  as  state  policies  are  con- 
cerned The  results^!  these  reviews  will  be  included  m  the  Committee  s  i98i  Report  and  updated  in  its  1982 
Report  »  , 
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Cost  estimates  supplied  by  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction.  Commission  on  Higher  Education,  and 
Office  of  Occupational  Oevetopmeni 

Population.  iatx)r  force  and  hig(i  school  graduate  protections  calculated  from  published  and  unpublished 
statistics  supplied  by  the  Employment  Security  Division,  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  the 
Division  of  Research  of  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Business 

Total  population  and  age.  race  and  sex  distributions  from  Indiana  Annual  Planning  toformation.  FY-1980. 
published  by  Employment  Security  Division  in  May  1979  ^..^^ 


School  status  distributions  calculated  from  national  data  m  Students.  Gradualesand  Dropouts inthe  Labor 
Marhel.  Oclobef-1978r'  published  by  the       Bureau  of  Labor-Statistics  in.Octobef-1979^  

Geographic  distributions  calculated  from  unpublished  statistics  supplied  by  the  Division  of  Research  of  the 


Estimates  of  the  magnitude  and  the  distribution  of  the  high-nsk  population  have  been  independently  calcu- 
lated by  Committee  staff  and  the  Division  of  Research  of  the  Indiana  University  School  of  Business  White 
tlifferent  methods  of  calculation  were  employed,  the  two  sets  of  estimates  yielded  remarkaoty  simitar  con- 
clusions Both  sets  of  estimates  involved  the  interpretation  of  national  research  findings  in  the  tight  of  avait- 
aottf  state  and  local  data  These  estimates  will  be  refined  as  the  Committee  proceeds  with  its  work 

Data  from  Giving  Youth  a  Better  Chance  published  by  the  Carnegie  Council  on  Policy  Studies  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation in  Decetnber  1979  and  "Students.  Graduates  and  Dropouts  in  the  Labor  Market.  October  1976. " 
Published  by  the  U  S  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  in  October  1979 

Committee  of  500  Report  Employment  of  Students  in  the  Office,"  Management  World.  June  1980 

The  statistics  on  racial  and  sexual  disparities  and  perceptions  of  discrimination  are  from  Pathwa^sjo.the 
Future  A  Longitudinal  Study  of  Young  Americans.  Preliminary  Report  Youth  and  the  Lalaor  Market  -  197.9. 
published  by  the  Center  lor  Human  Resource  Research  of  Ohio  State  University  in  January  1980 

The  attribution  of  disparities  in  unemployment  and  earnings  to  discrimination  is  found  in  two  articles  in  A 
Rftvio w  al  V p ut h  E m pipi: rnejiti'/p^i e ms.  Programs  and  Policies  Special  Needs  and  Concentrated  Problems, 
published  by  tbe  Vice  President  s  Task  Force  on  Youth  Employment  in  January  1980  These  twoarttclesare 
Disc.'jmmation  and  Minority  Youth  Employment.'  by  Robert  B  Hill,  and  "The  Employment  Problems  of 
Black  Youth  A  Review  of  the  Evidence  and  Some  Policy  Suggestioris. '  by  Pau!  Osterman 
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Senator  Quayle.  Next,  we  have  a  panel  of  Norm  Gershon,  Mi- 
chael Wilt,  and  Paul  Clancey. 
Who  do  we  have  where^ 
Mr.  Gershon.  Norm  Gershon  right  here. 
Senator  Quayle.  Who  is  in  the  center? 
Mr.  Wilt.  Michael  Wilt. 

Senator  Quayle.  And  you  are  Mr.  Clancey,  right? 
Mr.  Clancey.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Mr.  Gershon,  go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  NORMAN  GERSHON,  ADMINISTRATOR,  UMPQUA 
TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM,  INC.,  ROSEBURG, 
GREG.;  MICHAEL  J.  WILT,  MANPOWER  ADMINISTRATOR,  LY- 
COMING-CLINTON CONSORTIUM,  LYCOMING  COUNTY,  PA.; 
AND  PAUL  J.  CLANCEY,  JR.,  DIRECTOR,  PENINSULA  OFFICE 
OF  MANPOWER  PROGRAMS,  HAMPTON,  VA,  A  PANEL 

Mr.  Gershon.  Good  morning.  Senator. 
Senator  Quayle.  ^<sod  morning. 

Mr.  Gershon.  My  name  is  Norman  Gershon  and  I  am,  adminis- 
trator of  the  Umpqua  Training  and  Employment  Program,  Inc.,  or 
UTEP,  located  in  Roseburg,  Greg.,  and  serving  Douglas  County. 

The  invitation  to  testify  today  came  as  a  shock  to  me  and  the 
board  of  dilPectdrs.  We  have  been  frustrated  because  no  one  seems 
to  listen  to  u^,  even  though  we  are  on  the  frontlines  of  CETA 
service  delivery. 

We  appreciate  the  concerrfe  of  this  subcommittee,  as  outlined  in 
the  notice  of  hearing,  and  we  would  like  to  speak  to  the  issues  of 
reasonable  balance  between  protection  of  Federal  funds  and  local 
autonomy,  and  between  achieving  Federal  policy  objectives  and 
local  flexibility,  We  do  not  think  such  balance  has  been  achieved. 

CETA's  effectiveness  is  in  danger.  Local  autonomy  must  be  re- 
captured; regulations  must  be  reduced  and  simplifiei^Local  opera- 
tors must  be  relieved  of  punitive  liability  from  procedural  errors. 

UTEFs  volunteer  board  of  directors  spend  hours  and  hours  of 
their  time,revi,ewing  and  planning  service  delivery,  overseeing  opr 
erations,  and  J  setting  funding  priorities.  But  they  labor  under 
severe  handicaps.  The  morass  of  conflicting  regulations,  bulletins, 
memorandums,  and  interpretations  generated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  prime  sponsors  who  are  attempting  to  protect  them- 
selves from  liability  is  absurd. 

CETA  regulations  reference  75  other  laws,  regulations.  Executive 
orders,  and  0MB  circulars,  which  in  turn  reference^undreds  more. 
The  CETA  regulations,  a  fellow  CETA  director  hhs  said,  are  not 
only  complex,  but  thev  are  always  subject  to  change,  frequently 
unclear,  often  amended,  and  only  occassionally  clarified. 

The  relations  are  not  possible  for  a  local  operator  to  absorb, 
interpret  or  abide  by.  As  these  regulations  have  virtually  stripped 
the  operators  of  local  control,  they  have  at  the  same  time  increased 
their  liability. 

The  Federal  Government  is  driving  the  community-based  organi- 
zation out  of  business  through  punitive  loss  recovej>y  standards, 
and  thereby  is  in  conflict  with  its  own  regulation§/which  declare 
that  community-based  organizations  are  the  preferred  operators. 
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UTEP,  we  feel,  represents  the  absolute  intent  and  mandate  of 
original  CETA  philosophy.  It  is  community  based,  controlled  and 
directed  by  citizens  who  live  and  work  in  the  community  UTEP 
serves.  Yet,  we  daily  have  to  cope  with  the  unwiJJ^ingness  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  prime  sponsor  hierarchy  to  grant  us  oper- 
ational automony. 

We  are  handicapped  by  the  multilayered  diffusion  of  authority 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  on  every  decision,  and  I  hope  you  will 
reference  our  written  testimony  for  an  example  of  the  hardship 
that  it  has  caused  our  organization  and  our  community. 

We  are  not  asking  for  operational  freedom  without  responsibili- 
ty. UTEP  undergoes  yearly  fiscal  audits  by  independent  accounting 
firms  and  exhaustive  periodic  inspection  by  the  prime  sponsor's 
independent  monitoring  unit.  Corrective  action  procedures  are 
sometimes  required,  and  they  are  imlemented. 

But  the  Department  of  Labor  has  set  a  difficult  task  for  its 
operators — perfection.  There  is  no  provision  for  human  error,  and 
CETA  is  the  only  Federal  program  that  requires  perfection  from  its 
operators. 

A  recent  audit  or  ours  which  covered  $1.2  million  in  expendi- 
tures exposed  $1,200  in  questioned  costs.  The  $1,200  is  in  no  way 
related  to  fraud  and  abuse,  but  resulted  from  procedural  errors, 
misinterpretation,  and  the  like.  Our  private,  nonprofit,  volunteer 
board  members  will  have  to  find  a  way  to  raise  this  one  one- 
thousandths  percentage  error  to  pay  back  the  Federal  Government 
for  our  human  frailties.  I  think  this  is  essentially  unfair  and  is 
destroying  local  participation. 

We  feel  community-based  organizations  should  be  protected  from 
the  pecuniary  whims  of  the  CETA  bureaucracy.  Otherwise,  all 
programing  and  decisionmaking  will  soon  rest  with  the  bureau- 
crats and  virtually  stunt  or  eliminate  any  and  all  local  involve- 
ment. 

If  T  can  just  go  m  a  little  further,  it  would  be  unfortunate  if 
CETA  were  to  become  imposed  on  local  communities,  in  disregard 
for  local  needs,  opportunities,  and  expectations.  It  will  not  work, 
and  it  need  not  happen.  Local  autonomy,  with  all  its  advantages  in 
terms  of  community  support  for  Federal  objectives,  can  be  pre- 
served by  involving  community-based  organizations  in  preparing 
clear  and  concise  regulations. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gershon  follows:] 

\ 
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880  S  £  jACkSon  Street 
Rosetouf-j  00900  97470 


My  narae  is  Norwan  Gershon,  administrator  of  the  Umpqua  Training 
and  Enploycient  program,   inc.,   m  Roseburg,  Oregon. 

I  a-n  here  to  discuss  thrjee  areas  relating  to  employment  and 
training ^ograms  which  I  feel  are  v.tal  to  the  future 
eff ectivenWifis  of  those  programs. 

They  are:  ^Si^^ 

1.  The  preservation  of  ;.ocal  autonomy; 

2.  Rrjuction  .md  simplification  of  regulations; 
end 

y.     belief  from  punitive  liability  m  cases  other 
;han  fraud  and  abuse. 

o?/  ^  decentrali2e<J  program.     The  regulations 

lb/6.Z3(c))  stated  special  consideration  was  to  be  given  to 
programs  operated  by  comnunity  based  organizations.  Now, 
-years  later,  we  daily  have  to  cope  with  the  unwillingness  of 
the  Department  of  Labor/Pr;me  Sponsor  hierarchy  to  grant 
CBO  s  cperational  autonomy.  The  cuirent  bureaucratic  philosophy 
and  policy  effectively  nuUifies  the  regulation's  mtent. 

CETA  regulations  are  confusing  and  conflicting.  Instances 
of  proven  fraud  and  abuse  have  led  not  to  clearer  regulations, 
but  to  an  avalanche  of  additional  regulations.     They  are  all 
h\Jt  xnpossibie  for  a  program  operator  to  absorb,   interpret  or 
abide  by.     There  are  enoftgh  pages  of  regulations,  memorandums, 
bulletins  and  policy  statements  to  stretch  from  Roseburg  to 
the  Rose  Garden! 

CETA  has  set  a  difficult  task  for  its  operators  -  human  perfection. 
The  liability  a  CBO  incurs  is  beyond  reasonable  expectation. 
The  Federal  Government  is  driving  the  snail,   locally  controlled 
prorrans  out  o.'  baa:  ens  through  punitive  loss  recovery  standards. 
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The  CETA  program  1  represent  is  in  Douglas  County,  southwestern, 
Otglgon,  a  county  of  98,000  persons  whose  economic  base  is  the 
timber  industry. 

In  Douglas  pounty,  ccmprehensive  CETA  services  axe  administered 

through  a  unique  structure  a  private,  non-profit  corporation 

which  is  locally  directed  and  controlled.     Umpqua  Training  and 
Employment  Program  (UTEP)  contracts  directly  with  the  State  of 
Oregon,  the  Prime  Sponsor  of  balance  of  state  programs,  to 
provide  CETA  services  to  youth  and  adults,  through  Title  IV, 
II-B,  II-D  and  VI, 

UTEP  is  the  only  such  Oregon  CETA  operator,  and  probably  a  rarity 
in  the  total  national  CETA  structure.!  All  other  programs  in 
this  state,  large  and  small,  are  admiiistered  by  counties  or 
consortiums  of  counties, c  except  for  one  balance  of  state  group 
operated  by  a  private,  for  profit  group  RCA  Corp. 

In  1975,  the  three  Douglas  County  Commissioners  helped  form 
this  corporation  when  the  local  Employment  Division  office 
relinquished  CETA  operations.    The  Commissioners  believed, 
then  and  now,  that  CETA  should  be  provided  to  this  community 
through  an  independent,  community  agency,  and  not  become  part 
of  the  county's  f^olitical  process.    They  felt,  and  we  continue 
.to  agree,  that  training,  jobs  and  education  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  citizens  of  this  county,  and  that  the  expenditure  of 
federal  funds  should  be  directed  by  the  community.. 

UTEP  is  directed  by  a  12-member  board  of  volunteers  who 
represent  several  geographical  areas,  several  pccupations  and 
widely  varying  philosophical  views  in  regard  to  services  to 
the  poor,  unskilled  and  under educated,     (Attached  is  a  roster 
of  our  current  board) .  '  • 

Our  corporation  has  grown  over  the  past  six  years  to  a  1980-81 
budget  of  almost  $4,000,000,  offering  CETA,  Department  of  Energy 
and  Community  Services  Administration  programming.    At  the  close 
of  this  Federal  fiscal  year,  UTEP  will  have  provided  employment, 
training,  weather i?ation  or  energy  relief  services  to  mere  than 
2, 000  people. 

Approximately  25  percent  of  our  county  population  is  eligible 
for  one  or  more  of  our  programs.    The  April,  1981,  unemployment 
rate,  according  to  the  Oregon  Employment  Division  vas  14,7  percent, 
compared  to  the  Oregon  statewide  average  of  9.6  percent, 

Douglas  County  relies  on  trees.    Our  economic  base  is  the  timber 
industry.    As  you  know,  the  housing  market  is  practically  at 
a  standstill.     UTEP  is  straining  to  accommodate  as  many  of  the 
resulting  unemployed  as, our  funding  will  allow. 

We  are  doing  a  good  job  of  meeting  immediate  training  and 
retraining  needs;  of  helping  low  income  kids  get  some  work 
experience  and  seeing  to  it  th^t  all  our  enrollees  who  are 
dropouts  complete  their  GED's  before  progressing  in  our  programs. 
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We  have  instituted  some  extremely  creative  nethods  and  techniques 
for  our  clients  who  are  competing  in  a  fiercely  competitive 
job  market.    iJe  are  involved  m  local  econonic  development 
efforts  to  nurture  new  industry  and  to  include  our  trainees  in 
current  employment  expansion  planning. 

But  we  labor  under  severe  handicaps. 

We  are  handicapped  by  the  morass  of  conflicting  regulations* 
bulletins,  memorandums  and  inconsistent  interpretations 
generated  by  the  CETA  bureaucracy. 

VJe  are  handicapped  by  the  raulti -layered  diffusion  of  authority 
with  which  we  have  to  deal  on  EVERY  DECISION. 

UTEP  represents  the  absolute  intent  and  mandate  of  original 

CETA  philosophy  it  is  a  community  based  organisation  controlled 

and  directed  by  representatives  of  the. cc-mmunity. 

Our  volunteer  directors  spend  hours  and  hours  of  their  time 
in  reviewing  and  planning  UTEP*s  efforts,  over-seeing  our 
operations  amd  setting  priorities  for  funding  and  directing  our 
county-wide  outreach  to  the  disadvantaged.     In  other  words... 
they  know  CETA  and  they  know  Douglas  County.    They  take  the 
responsibility  to  administer  CETA  here  very  seriously. 


EXAMPLE;     In  the  fall  of  1979,  UTEP*s  board  spent  hundreds 
of  hours  pouring  over  Title  II-D  and  VI  requests 
for  projects  and  positions  funding  from  our 
$2  milliofi  PGE  budget. 

Me  refused  funding  to  groups  who  ranked  at  the 
bottom  end  of  our  criteria  scalo  for  various 
reasons,  primarily^ poor  track  records  with 
previous  CETA  funds  or  comparatively  small 
service  output  as  compared  to  other  groups 
applying.        '  / 

We  refused  one  agency  operating  a  group  hope 
for  the  handicapped/retarded.    The  decision 
was  made  as  ti^e  result  of  documented  knowledge 
of  the  inadequacies  of  that  agency.     (The  Oregon 
Mental  Health  Division  had  refused  increased 
funding  because  of  the  agency's  inability  to 
meet  state'  and  federal  requirements;  the  Douglas 
County  social  services  department  refused  further 
funding  because  the  agency  would  not  cooperate 
with  local  program  standards;  the  director  had 
been  exposed  as  fraudulently  claiming  a  Ph.D 
m  psychology  from  a  university  he'd  only  briefly 
attended . )  , 

Our  decision  was  overturned  by  tha'Trime  Sponsor, 
who  publicly  labeled  us  as  irrea{^nsible  m  our 
decision-ma}^ing  and  wairtH^d  UTEy  "to  get  its  act 
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together".    UTEP  went  through  months  of 
vituperative  harassment  from  the  Prime 
Sponsor,  frcd  the  hearings  officer  and  from 
uninformed  but<>volatile  members  of  the 
community,  * 

After  11  months,  and  appeals  to  every  level, 
our  coitnuniti^  based  organization  -  UTEP  - 
was  upheld  in  its  original  decision. 
The  Regional  Office  of  the  Departnent  of  Labor 
verified  our  good  judgement,  but  the  cost  to 
us  in  community  relations,  and  organizational 
stress  V7as  imneasureable . 


UTEP  directors  voluntarily  decided  to  undergo 
a  comprehensive  pr6gram  monitoring  survey  by 
a  professional  organization  recommended  to  us 
by  the  Regional  DOL  Office,     Verbal  approval 
of  the  plan  and  the  fesulting  expenditure  - 
sought  to  assist  UTEP  in  being  even  more 
effective  in  providing  service  to  this  county  - 
was  given  to  our  directors  by  Prime  Sponsor 
representatives,  f 

AFTER  the  survey  was  conpletedy  after  the 
results  were  assimilated  by  our  board  and 
staff,  after  the  recommendations  had  been 
implemented,  then  the  Prir^e  Sponsor  refused 
to  honor  our  con**ract  with  the  consultants. 
UTCP  had  not  gotten  "'-i^itten  prior  approval", 
and  if  ve  paid  our  bill,  we  would. face  an  audit 
exception  of  such  matjnitude  that  our  corporation 
would  be  effectively  ouashedi 


Douglas  County  has  almost  no  light  industry  or 
manufacturing  firms.     One  recent  addition  to  the 
county  was  the  move  here  by  a  small  firm  that 
makes  outdoor  and  backpacking  eauipment  and 
accessories.    *  ^ 

triBP  was  dpf»i cached  by  Mr.  Tony  Kuhn,  director 
of  the  Coos,  Curry^  Douglas  Economic  Improvement 
Association  (CCDEIA)  to  assist  in  providing 
immediate  employe<»s  for  the  firm- 
Through  cooperation  and  coordination  with  the 
firm  and  the  CCDEIA,  UTEP  placed  nine  ceding 
machine  operators  and  a  bookkeeper  on  the  Dob 
in  only  a  few  weeks.    We  developed  a  plan  with 
the  local  community  college  to  provide  intensive 
industrial  sewing  and  production  training  and 
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were  looking  toward  placenent  of  up  to 
35  persons  in  the  firr  withm  three 'to 
four  months. 
* 

Suddenly,  we  hod  to  call  a  halt  to  this 
project  —  CETA  regulations  prohibit  training 
people  as  sev;ing  machine  operators  for 
apparel  manufacturers,  oven  though  the  firm 
m  question  is  not  primarily  a  manufacturer 
of  clothing. 

After  months  of  inquiries  to  the  Prime  Sponsor 
and  the  Regional  Department  of  Labor,  we  vere 
told  to  proceed  in  the  project S^because  the 
firm  IS  not  primarily  m  the  garment  business. 


However ,  we  may  face  an  audit  exception 
becnuse  we  began  the  pro3ect  without  seeking 
prior  approval  (even  though  it  was  finally 
ad3udged  that  trior  approval  had  not  been      '  ' 
needed.)     We  ore  confused. 

^ese  examples  illustrats  our  frustra-^^  with  CETA,  and  the 
tyres^,of  handicaps  we  live  with  every  day.    We  are  frustrated 
that  "no  one  seems  to  li-ten  to  us,  even  though  we  are  on  the 
front  line  of  CETA  service  delivery. 

For  more  **ffective  management  of  CETA,  DOL  should  rely  on  the 
local  knowledge  and  expertxse  of  the  CBO.    yhc  regulations 
should  be  made  to  work  for  us  and  not  against  us.     The  regulations 
and  their  interpreters  should  understand  that  Douglas  County, 
Oregon,   is  not  Chicago,  or  Atlanta  or  New  York,i  and  that  some  new 
flexibility  in  administering  the  program  throughout  this  country 
IS  necessary. 

UTEP  undergoes  yearly  fiscal  audits  and  exhaustive  invosti^at ion 
by  the  Prime  Sponsor's  I|idependent  Monitoring  Unit-     Vc  are  held 
accountable  lor  our  program  actions.     We  are  not  irresponsible, 
nor  do  we  fraudulently  or  abusively  spend  our  funds. 

CETA  IS  the  only  federal  program  that  requires  perfection  from 
Its  operators.     There  is  no  pr^ovision  for  human  error.     One  of 
our  recent  audits,  which  covered  $1.2  million  m  expenditures, 
exposed  51200  m  questioned  costs  (not  fraud  or  abur.e,  just 
mistakes  m  assigning  the  right  client  to  the  wrong  title). 
Our  private,  non-profit  board  vill  have  ^o  find  a  way  to  raise 
this  1/lOOOth  percentage  error  to  pay  back  the  federal  government 
for  our  human  frailties. 

We  think  that  is  more  destructive  to  CETA  and  to  this  country 
and  our  clients  thrin  our  $1200  nistake.  ^ 
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We  feel  CBO's  such  as  UTFP  should  be  ri'otected  from  the 
pecuniary  whims  of  the  CETA  bureaucracy.     Otherwise,  all 
programming  and  decision-making  will  soon  rest  with  the 
bureaucrats,  and  virtually  stunt  or  eliminate  any  and  all 
local  involvement. 

We  know  federally  directed  F^^ograirs  imposed  on  rural  areas 
nearly  always  result  m  complete  disregard  for  local  needs, 
opportunities  and  expectations. 

This  community  does  not  want  that  kind  of  CETA,  and  neither 
should  you. 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity. 


\ 
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UMPOUA  TRAINING  t  EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM  XNC . 


BOARD  OF  DIRECTORS 


BOND,  JOHN  L.  ( #  7 ) 

1371  N.i;.  Jefferson  Street 
Roseburg,  Oregon  9747  0 
Tel:  673-0780  -  H 
849-2175  -  0 
(Principal,  Yoncalla  High  School) 
TERM  EXPIRES:     October  '83 

*B0XMEYPR.  pftMATp  I  -  ;  „ 

655  s.E.  Summit  Drive 
ROseburg,  Oregon  97470  " 
Tel:   672-6594  -  H 
672-4411  -  0 
(Rehabilitation  specialist 

V.A.  Hospital) 
TERM  EXPIRES:     October  'Bl 


HABRR.  TO^ 


(*6) 


*CASTEEI,.   mypi^  (15) 
(Chairman) 
262  N.W.  Cecil 
Roseburg,  Oregon  974:f0 
Tel:   440-4048  -  0 
673-4145,  -  H 
(Roseburg  Schools  Warehouse 

Manager) 
TERM  EXPIRES:     October  '83 

*C0OK.  fiEORCR  w       ( 1^  4  J 

1358  S.E.  Jackson 
Roseburg,  Oregon  974 7 C 
Tel:   672-57^6  -  0 
672-0573  -  H 
Accountant 

TERM  EXPIRES;     October  •82 

♦EHBYSK. 
P.O.  Box  954 

Myrtle  Creek,  Oregon  9  74  57 

Tel:   8^3-3131  -  0 

(Managej^,  Myrtle  Creek  Branch 

U.S.  National  Bank) 

TERM  EXPIRES:  October  '82 


FLEGEL.  AL 


(13) 


P.O.  Box  1366 
Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
Tel:    673-6157  -  H 
Retired 

TERM  EXPIRES:     October  '82 


240  Akin  Lane 
Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
Tel:   673-3274  -  H 
673-0611  -  P 
(Plant  Engineer,  Mercy  Hospital) 
TERM  EXPIRES:     October  '83 

*HILL,  GARY 
Slocum,  Hill  f,  Poole 
412  S.F.  Jackson 
Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
Tel:   673-5565  -  0 

672-  2719  -  H 
Attorney 

TERM  EXPIRES: 

KENNADAV.    mpp^^  (,2) 
22607  N.  Umpqua  Highway 
Glide,  Oregon  974^3 
Tel:    496  -3290  -  H 
673-1106  -  0 
Real  Estate 

TERM  EXPIRES:     October  '82 

TO^'NSEND.   MARILYN  {|9) 
407  v:.,  Crestview  Drive 
Reedsport,  Oregon  97467 
Tel:     271  -  4848  -  Motel 

271  -3945  -  Chamber 

27i  -  2486  -  H 
TERM  EXPIRES:     October  '8.1 

VAN  DOMRI.FN^    r.EF  (no) 
P.O.  Box  1516 
•Roseburg,  Oregon  97470 
Tel:     673-0001  -  O 

673-  8184  -  H  * 
President  $,  Chief  Pxec. Officer 
Timber  National  nnnk  - 

TFRM  EXPIRES:     October  '01 


*Denotes  Executive  Hoard  Mcnbc*- 
Revised  06/15/01 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank' you  very  much. 

Mr.  Wilt.  My  name  is  Michael  Wilt.  I  am  the  CEJA  director  for 
the  Lycoming-Clinton  Consortium  in  Pennsylvania.  This  consor- 
tium is  a  rural  prime  sponsor  located  in  the  north  central  part  of 

^'^Thi^of  us  who  have  been  with  CETA  since  the  beginning  shake 
our  heads  in  wonder  as  we  begin  another  transformation  of  this 
program.  As  a  CETA  director,  a  fair  amount  of  .my  time  is  spent 
trying  to  figure  out  the  latest  congressional  intent.  - 

If  I  might  ^xcerpt  a  statement  made  by  yourself  on  March  27 
during  discussions  on  the  youth  bills: 

One  of  the  major  troubles  with  past  employment  programs  has  been  that  the 
fedeJil  government  constantly  changes  the  signals  it  sends  xr  state  and  local  ^ov- 
emments.  _  . 

These  changes  try  the  patience  of  the  most  experienced  adminis-  ^ 

^'^iSr^example.  just  last  week.  Congress  adopted  additional  cuts  in 
funding  for  CETA  during  this  fiscal  year.  Here  we  are,  almost  9 
.  mSn  hs  intb  the  fiscal  year,  and  changes  are  still  being  made  to  our 
Slocation  levels.  How  can  one  expect  meaningful  planning  when 
funding  levels  are  still  changing?  „ij'i;i,„ 

When  CETA  is  reauthorized  for  fiscal  year  1983.  We  would  like  to 
see  forward  funding  for  at  least  1  full  fiscal  year  at  a  time.  Fund 
■us  let  us. run  the  programs,  and  then  evaluate  us.  but  do  not 
change  our  directions  and  priorities  9  months  into  the  "seal  year 
,      Build  into  the  law  that  the  funding  is  guaranteed;  do  not  keep  a 

"  sword  haj;f;^"gjj;;^''i;'g'g  ^^^^^^  prided  Itself  on  serving  thos^  most 
difficult  to  employ.  During  this  fiscal  year.  28  percent  of  our  par- 
ti^  pante  were  Sn  welfare.- 16  percent  were  offenders,  and  7  percent 
are  handicapped.-  We  get  extremely  frustrated  when  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor-criticizes  our  programs  for  not  meeting  a  40  percent 
Sed  employment  rate  in  one  title,  while  mandating  us  to  serve 
those  most  difficult  to  employ.  '   ^i„.,«o„f 

If  performance  standards  and  mandated  entered  employmen 
rates  are  Vnforced.  we  might  just  as  well  forget  serving  those  most 
in  need  As  prime  sponsors  are  mandated  to  have  higher  entered 
Lmpfoyment  rafes.  it  is  obvious  who  will  be  cut  out  from  servu:e- 
&  who  arp  the  least  job-ready  and  therefore  most  in  need 

If  the  np^  CETA  mandates  Us  to  serve  those  most  in  need,  we 
will,  bur  then  do  not  make  it  impossible  to  comply A<rith  unrealistic 

performance  standards.  u„o..;„tTc  ic 

We  notice  that  one  of  your  interests  ih  holding  these  hearings  is 
to  discover  the  most  effective  program  designs  or  models  through- 
out the  country.  In  our  area,  we  have  embarked  on  an  experiment 
which  we  feel  will  work.  As  of  April  1  of  this  year.,  we  made  a 
decision  to  look  at  the  two  large  remaining  programs  in  the  CM  A 
system,  title  II-B  and  VII.  as  having  different  functions  withm  the 
ame  frameworl^  of  CETA.  ~  '.  ■  .  -^u 

Our  title  II-B  programs  are  of  a  work  experience  nature,  with 
public  and  private  nonprofit  agencies.  We  can  also  formulate,  plan, 
and  conduct  instructional  programs  under  title  II-B.  ■  .  v 
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With  the  adveht  of  title  VII,  the  Consortium  is  now  funding  all 
OJT  programs  through  the  Private  Industry  Council.  This  system- 
atic approach  eliminates  competition  from  within  CETA  and  re- 
duces' the  number  of  job  developers  besieging  our  local  employers. 

Now,  when  an  OJT  slot  is  developed,  the  CETA  participants  can 
be  transferred  from  the  program  that  they  are  on  into  title  VII.  At 
that  point,  the  individual  employer  will  deal  solely  with  one  repre- 
sentative from  the  Private  Industry  Council.  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
wise  local  decision  you  may  wish  to  consider  in  the  reauthorization. 

We  must  stress  that  we  fully  support  the  concept  of  prime  spon- 
sorships and  keeping  the  decisionmaking  at  the  local  level.  Howev- 
er, it  can  only  work  when  prime  sponsors  have  full  local  decision- 
making power.  Each  year,  we  have  noticed  it  slipping  further  and 
further  away.  ^ 

One -of  the  most  strikiRg"  examples  of  this  in  our  area  is  the 
Federal  mandate  under  title  II-B  to  maintain  a  59  percent  service 
level*  to  youth.  This  unrealistic  Federal  restraint  takes  away  an 
enormous  amount  of  flexibility  in  planning  at  the  local  level. 

We  support  one  set  of  eligibility  requirements  for  all  programs 
under  CETA.  The  amount  of  staff  time,  paperwork,  recordkeepmg 
requirements,  reporting  requirements,  and  management  decisions 
concerning  eligibiHty  among  the  various  titles  is  one  of  oi'r  largest 
problems  today. 

In  the  area  of  targeting,  I  stress  again  the  importance  of  leaving 
this  decision  at  the  local  level.  We  do  not  favor  any  national  target 
groups;  let  the  prime  sponsor  negotiate  the  service  levels  to  specific 
groups,  and  let  the  regional  offices  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
approve  them.  ^ 

One  final  point  to  touch  on  is  the  ever-present  problem  of  the   

audit  and  liability  process  that  we  must  endure.  The  requirement 
that  our  local  office  account  accurately  for  100  percent  of  funds 
spent  under  CETA  is  an  unrealistic  task.  Our  Consortium  has  been 
audited  for  a  period  of  4  fiscal  .years,  during  which  approximately 
$20  million  has  been  expended  on  programs.  We  are  fortunate  in 
that^ero  dollars,  have  had  to  be  repaid  to  the  Department  of  Labor. 

It  is  beyond  our  conception  how  some  non-CETA  programs  in  our 
area  can  continually  be  mismanaged  and  then  be  refunded.  CETA 
attracts  adverse  publicity  in  the  press  if  one  ineligible  participant 
is  found  to  have  been  enrolled.  Grant  officers  must  be  afforded 
more  flexibility  so  that  the  number  ot  administrative  law  hearings 
are  reduced.  ^ 

One  other  point  I  would  like  to  make  is  that  we  are  mandated  by 
the  regulations  to  fund  community  based  organizations.  Yet,  many 
.of  these  have  a  difficult  time  accounting  for  funds  the  way  the 
Department  of  Labor  desires.  However,  the  ultimate  accountability 
remains  with  the  prime  spon§cr.  Demanding  financial  paybacks 
from"  all  subagents  may  force  valuable  comhiunity  groups  into 
bankruptcy.  Yet.  the  only  alternative  is  holding  the  localities  re- 
sponsible- A  certain  percentage  of  human  error  must  be  allowed  for 
our  programs. 

Thank  you." 

{The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Wilt  with  attachment  follows:)  * 
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LYCOMING  -  CLINTON  CONSORTIUM 

Lyconr.^  County  Otf>ct  «  PQ  6o«  St7         W  Trw-Q  bl  W>it,amsport  PAurOl  .  (717>3?2-I7M 
Chmoo  COur^y  Orttce  •  County  COuft  HOoit  LcCk^Hlvcn-pA  17745  •  (717)748  40?? 


Mr.  C|}dir<nan  and  Mcnb«rs  of  the  ComJttee: 

I  *«  pleased  to  testify  today  before  this  comlttee 
CO  the  general  subject  of  the  Enployment  and  Training  systen 
In  the  United  States.    Any  discussion  of  this  systeta  nust 
be  viewed,  of  course,  fron  the  local  perspective  that  I 
am  familiar  with,  namely  the  runagement  of  Coftprehensive 
£xaploya>cnt  and  Training  Ac^t  prograras  In  LycooJng  and  Clinton 
Counties.  Pennsylvania.     I  have/been  associateo  with  this 
prografli  since  its  Inception,     C  believe  seven  years  with 
CETA  exposes  ©oe  to  virtual'Ify  ivery  work  and  life  sitw»non, 
and  at  leass  qualifies  me  to;^resent  comertts  on  this 

So<?«  background  information  on  our  area  ndy  be  helpfu I . 
The  Lycoming- Clinton  Consortium  is  a  rural  ppine  sponsor 
located  In  North  Central  /Pennsylvania.    Lyconing  County 
has  a  population  of  115,000  p«ople    and  Clinton  County 
approxirwtely  35.000  peof^le      The  two  counties  have  been 
^     joined  in  CETA  Programing  since  June,  IS?**.    The  area  is 
categorized  by  several  very  largccmployers  on  which  the 
econo-»y  of  the  two  counties  literally  depends,    (jnc  of  the 
largest  employers  in  the  two "county  area  Is  Piper  Aircraft 
Corporalion  (tock  Haven.  PA),  whose  level  of  personnel 
fluctuAtev  greatly  depending  on  the  current  market  for 
small  engine  aircraft.    Another  on«  of  the  largest  industries  ' 
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Is  Avco  Lycoming,  a  small  engine  manufacturer  and  chief  — 
supplier  for  Piper  Aircraft. 

As  I  begin,  there  is  one  thing  I  ani  sure  we  can 
all  agree  on.    CETA  in  1981  is  not  anything  like  it  was 
in  1974.    As  we  sit  here  today  and  discuss  this  creation, 
those  of  us  who  have  been  with  CETA  since  the  beginning 
cannot  help  but  shake  our  "heads  in  wonder  at  yet  another 
transformation  .of  this  program.    As  a  CETA  Director^  a 
fair  amount  of  my  Ttm^  is  spent  in  trying  to  figure  out 
just  exactly  what  is  the  latest  Congressional  Intent  for 
this  program.    If  1  might  excerpt  a  statement  made  by 
Chairman  Quayle  on  March  27  of  this  year  during  discussions 
of  the  Youth  Bills:    "one  of  the  major  troubles  with  past 
employment  programs  has  been  that  the  Federal  government 
constantly  changes  the  signals  it  sends  to  State  and  local 
governments."    There  cannot  be  a  person  in  this  room  repre- 
senting local  or  State  government  who  cannot  agree  more 
witn  the  above  statement.    The  constant  changes  that  have 
pJagued  the  CETA  system  try  the  patience  of  the  most 
experienced  administrators.    For  example,  just  last  week 
Congress  adopted  additional  cuts  in  funding  for  CETA  during 
this  fiscal  year.    As  I  testify  before  you,  our  local 
prime  sponsorship  has  not  yet  received  any  official  infor- 
mation from  the  Department  of  Labor  on  the  nature  of  these 
cuts.    Here  we  are  almost  nine  monchs  into  the  fiscal  year 
and  changes  are  still  being  made  to  our  allocation  levels. 
How  can  you  expect  meaningful  planning  when  you  are  still  . 
changing  our  funding  levels  at  this  stage  in  the  fiscal 
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year?    We  hear  from  the  grapevine  that  fifty  million  dollars 
in  cuts  may  come?  in  the  Youth  Employment  and  Training  Program. 
However,  no  one  has  told  the  primes  how  fifty  million  dollars 
will  be  recovered  at  this  point  in  the  fiscal  year.  The 
Department  of  Labor  stresses  more  and  better  planning. 
When  CETA  is  reauthorized  for  Fiscal  Year  1983,  this  prime 
sponsor  would  like  to  see"  forward  funding,  for  at  least 
one  full  fiscal  year  at  a  time.    Fund  us,  let  us  run 
programs,  then  evaluate  us.     But  don't  change  our  directions 
and  priorities  nine  months  into  the  fiscal  yeac.  Build 
into  the  law  that  funding  is  guaranteed,  don't  keep  the 
sword  hanging  over  us. 

However,  I  would  like  to  speak  on  a  positive  level; 
that  is,  as  positive  a  level  as  you  can  speak  from  in  an 
area  of  perennial  double-digit  unemployment  levels  in  both 
counties^.  We  realize  CETA  expires  September  30,  1982  and 
that  the  replacement  for  CETA  may  once  again  be  radically 
different  from  that  system  which  was  born  in  197^;  but 
we  do  have  some  major  concerns  about  the  scope  of  Employ- 
ment and  Training  programs  both  locally  and  nationwide. 

Should  government  become  the  employer  of  last  resort? 
What  should  be  the  primary  objective  of  Employment  and 
Training  programs?    The  Lycoming-Clinton  Consortium  has 
always  prided  itself  on  serving  those  most  difficult  t> 
employ.    During  this  fiscal  year,  28%  of  our  participants 
v/erc  on  welfare,  )6%  were  offenders,  7%  were  handicapped. 
We  pride  ourselves  also  on  following  the  intent  of  Congress 
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and  the  Admtnistraclon  In  serving  economlcaUy  disadvantaged, 
unemployed  and  underemployed  individuals.    We  get  tired  of 
constant  press  stories  to  the  contrary  on  "a  nationwide 
and  local  level.    We  get  extremely  ffustrated  when  the 
Department  of  Labor  criticizes  our  programs  for  not 
meetijQg  a  hO%  entered  employment  rate  in  one  Title  while 
mandating  us  to  serve  those  most  difficult  to  employ. 
The  contradictions  are  everywhere;  ahd  CETA  reauthorization 
must  address  itself  to  the  basic  issue  of  whom  should  we 
be  serving?    If  performance  standards  and  mandated  entered 
employment  rates  are  enforced,  we  might  just  as  well  forget 
•serving  those  most  in  need,   ^s  prime  sponsors  are  mandated 
to  have  higher  entered  employment  rates,  it  is  obvious 
who  will  be  cut  out  from  service:  those  who  are  the  least 
job-ready  and  therefore  most  in  need  of  service.     If  the 
new  CETA  mandates  us  to  serv6  those  most  in  need,  we 
will,  but  then  please  don't  make  it  impossible  to  comply 
with  unrealistic  performance  standards  and  mandated  entered 
employment  rates.    Let  us  continue  tc  service  those  most 
in  need. 

Wt  notice  that  one  of  your  Interests  in  holding 
these  hearings  is  to.  discoveV  the  most  effective  program 
designs  or  models  througout  the  country.    The  Lycoming- 
Clinton  Consortium  has  embarked  on  an  experiment  which  we 
feel  will  work  but  it  is  too  early  to  evaluate  the  results. 
As  of  April  1,  of  this  year,  the  Consortium  has  made  the 
decision  to  look  at  the  two  remaining  programs  In  the 
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,  CETA  system,  Titles  ll-B/C  and  VII,  as  having  different 
purposes  wfthin  the  framework  of  CETA.    The  prime  sponsor's 
Title  ll-B/C  programs  are  of  a  work  experience  nature  with 
public  and  pri.vate  nonrproflt  agencies.    We  can  formulate, 
plan  and  conduct  instructional  programs  with  private  training 
and  educational  institutions  plus  State  and  local  agencies 
of  higher  education  under  Title  ll-B.    With  the  advent  of 
Title  VII,  the  Consortium  is  now  funding  all  OJT  programs 
through  the  Private  Industry  Council,  Inc.    This  systematic 
approach  eliminates  competition  from  within  CETA  and  reduces 
the  number  of  Job  developers  beselging  our  local  empl^tyers. 
Now  when  an  OJT  slot  Is  developed,  the  CETA  participant 
can  be  transferred  from  the  program  that  they  are  on  into 
Title  VII.    At  that  poJnt,  the  Individual  employer  will 
deal  solely  with  one  representative  from  the  Private 
Industry  Council.   'This  is  being  done,  however,  with  the 
risk  of  Incurring  the  wrath  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  Congress  for  a  lower  entered  employment  rate  In  ll-B. 
But  we  feel  this  is  a  wise  local  decision  that  you  may 
wish  to  consider  In  the  reauthorization. 

The  Consortium  believes  the  basic  philosophy  of 
CEfA  will  remain,  regardless  of  its  name  or  titles.  We 
must  stress  that  we  fully  support  the  concept  of  prime 
sponsorships  in  keeping  the  decision-making  at  the  local 
level.    However,  it  can  only  work  when  prime  sponsors 
have  full  local  decision-making  power.    Each  year  we 
have  noticed  it  slipping  further  and  further  away.  One 


of  the  most  striking  examples  of  this  in  our  area  is  a  ^ 
Federal  mandate  under  Title    ll-B  to  maintain  a  53%  service 
level  to  youth,  (ages  16-11).    This  unrealistic  Federal 
restraint  takes  away  an  enormous  amount  of  flexibility  in 
planning  at  the  lacal  level. 

This  year,  roughly  75%  of  the  participants  on  our 
public  service  employment  programs  were  over  the" age  of 
2K    With  the  elimination  of  public  service  employment  ^ 
under  CETA,  this  percentage  breakout  will  certainly  shift 
to  the  remaining  Titles  of  CETA  next^ar.    Being  bound 
by  the  59t  level  makes  for  very  limited  resources  to  our 
over  21  age  population.     In  essence,  Congress  must  leave 
the  flexibility  in  CETA  in  order  for  it  to  work.  Leave 
the  decisions  at  the  local  level  where  they  can  be  most 
effectively  administered.    One  of  the  most  important 
concerns  today  to  prime  sponsors  is  the  erosion  of  local 
decision-making  authority. 

We  support  one  set  of  eligibility  requirements  for 
•all  programs  under  CETA.    The  amount  of  staff  time,  paper- 
work, record-keeping  requirements,  reporting  requirements, 
and  management  decisions  concerning  eligibility  among  the 
•   Various  Titles  is  one  of  our  largest  problems  today.  How- 
ever,  if  there  is  uniform  eligibility  for  CETA,  what  form 
should  it  take?    Should  it  be  for  the  traditional  economically 
disadvantaged,  long-term;Unemployed;  or  should  It  be  for 
those  who  only^need  up-grading  and  retraining?    Once  again 
this  leads  to  the  general  concept  of  whom  the  prime  sponsor 
is  supposed  to  be  serving  in  the  program.    With  our 
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technological  advances  proceeding  at  an  extremely  rapid 
rate*  many  industries  need  the  flexibility  to  upgrade  their 
employees  on  a  continual  basis.    Should  CETA  dollars  be 
.applied  in  this  area?    Or  should  we  continue  to  work  with 
the  third  generation  welfare  recipient  and  expend  our  efforts 
towards  improving  his  work  habits?    This  in  our  opinion 
is  one  of  the  critical  issues  facing  the  reauthorization 
/  of  CETA.  .  t 

in  the  area  of  targeting  1  stress  again  the  importance 
of  leaving  this  decision  at  the  local  level.    We  do  not 
favor  any  national  target  groups.    Let  the  prime  sponsor 
negotiate  service  levels  to  specific  groups  and  let  the 
Regional  Offices  of  the  Department  of  labor  approve  them. 
They  should  have  the  expertise  to  know  when  a  prime  sponsor's 
overall  plan  meets  the  needs  of  the  areas  in  which  it  is 
locatad^    One  of  the  more  absurd  things  that  happened  several 
years  ago  was  th^  Department  of  Labor  sending  to  our  area 
50  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  posters  printed  in  Spanish 
at  a  time  when  there  was  not  one  Spanish-speaking  individual 
registered  for  employment  services  in  either  Lycoming  or 
Clinton  Counties.    This  is  the  problem  you  run  into  with 
national  target  groups  and  nation^^mandates.    We  recommend 
that  you  steer  clear  of  nationally  mandated  target  groups 
during  reauthorization  and  let  that  be  a  negotiated  item 
between  the  prime  sponsors  and  the  Department  of  Labor. 
We  would  be  interested  in  a  program  mix  that  addresses  the 
lower  spectrum  of  prospective  participants  to  deal  with 
the  very  basics  of  Job  readiness  and  Job  attendance,  the 
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medium  spectrum  where  OJT  and  classroom  training  flexibility 
can  be  put  into  place,  and  the  higher  spectrum  of  training 
for  those  already  employed  to  conduct       upgrading  and 
re.tralning.    These  are  the  types  of  National  Office  and 
Regional  Office  directives  we're  seeking." 

The  Lycoming-Clinton  Consortium  is  not  naive  enouph 
to  expect    the  return  of  Publ  I c*  Service  Employnj^Tvto  CETA.,  We 
realize,  it  Is  gone.    We  believe  this  Is  a  mistake  dn  the 
part  of  Congress  and  the  Reagan  Administration.    While  It 
maybe  too  late  to  save  Public  Service  Employment,  the 
Lycoming-Clinton  County  areas  needed  these  pos i t ;ons , . and 
most  importantly,  the  110  agencies  that  we  dealt  with  in 
our  two  counties  needed  these  positions.    The  entered 
employment  rates -hgve  been  good;  close  to  50%  in  both 
Titles,  remembering  the  eligibility  requirements  we. are 
dealing  with.    It  just  does  not  make  sense  in  our  area  to 
provide  funds  for  people  not  to  work  when  you  could  easily 
continue  a  public  service  employment  program  to  pay  people 
for  working.    We  know  the  national  viewpoint  for  the 
elimination  of    Public  Service  Employment.    We  wish,  however, 
that  it  could  remain  an  option  in  some  areas  for  the  provision 
of  temporary  public  service  jobs  for  funding  under  the  prime 
sponsor's  grant.     It  seems  ironic  that  as  PSE  winds  down 
nationwide,  a  social  workfare  bill  is  introduced.    One  of  ^ 
the  major  points  of  the  bill  v/ould  require  States  ^to  provide 
able-bodied  AFDC  clients  with  public    service  v/ork  assign- 
ments.   Participants  would  be  obligated  to  fulfill  these 
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work  assignments  in  return  for  cash  welfare  benef i r.s ^1  f 
Congress  would  dare  consider  o  new  Public  Service  Employment  program, 
-  it  should  use  the  system  that  has  proved  it  can  work  on  a 

nationwide  level  and  a  local  level.    The  instances  of  : 
^^.--^aud  and  abuse  which  have  been  so  heavily  publicized,  are 
in  actuality  so  minimal  in  terms  of  total  dollar  ambunts, 
that  It  seems  ill-advised  to  create  a  new  public  service 
program  Independent  of  CETA.    Perhaps  one  of  the  biggest 
insults  to  us  this  year  was  the  reduction  of  money  from 
our  CETA  program  to  help  pay  the  cost  of  unemployment  for 
lald-off  CETA  participants.    While  we  recognize  the  need 
for  having  those  participants  covered  by  unemployment 
insurance,  the  absurdity  of  taking  funds  from  an  employment 
program  to  pay  for  unemployment  coinpensat  ion  makes  for  one 
af  the  truly  black  marks  in  the >hi story  of  CETA. 

In  the  Lycoming-Clinton  Consortium,  we  have  a  general 
Advisory  Council,'  a  Youth  Advisory  Council  and  a  Private 
^ndustry  Council.    At  its    inception,  the  Private  Industry 
Council  made  the  decision  to  become  incorporated;  it  meets 
approximately  every  six  weeks,  retains  an  accounting  firm 
to  manage  its  books  and  takes  an  active  role  In  the  distri- 
bution of  any  ^nds  over  $10,000  through  Title  VII.     It  does  seem 
Increasingly  inappropriate  to  have  three" Advl sory  Councils 
v^orking  on  one  program.    Future  funding  may  make  It  impossible 
-..for  prime  sponsor  staff  to  fully  comply  with  these  regulations.. 
•Havl^9^^the  Private  Industry  Council  incorporated  places 
an  additional  burden  on  the  prime  sponsor  since  the 
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liability  for  funds  still  Remains  with  the  prime  sponsor. 
C^pibining  all  Councils  Into  one  is  a  very  feasible  idea. 

One  final  point  I  feel  compelled  to  touch  on  Is  the 
^er-present  problem  of  the  audit  and  liability  process 
that  prime  sponsors,  must  endure.    I  have  included  several 
newspaper  clippings  in  my  package  previously  submitted  to 
you  which  illustrates  the  problem  to  some  degree. ^  The 
requirement    that  our  tocal  office  account  accurately^for^^ 
lOO^vOf  fu-rds  spent  under^CETA  is  an  unrealistic  task.  ^ 
The  Consortium  has  been  audited  for  a  period  of  four  fiscal 
years,  during  which  approximately    20  million  dollars  has 
been  expended  on.  programs.    This  was  from  the  beginning 
of  CETA  through  September  30,.  ^1978.    We  are  fortunate  in 
,that  zero  dollars  have  had  to  be  repaid  to  the  Department 
of  Labor.    It  is  beyond  our  conception  how  some  non-CETA 
programs  in  our  area  can  Continually  be  mismanaged  and  then 
U  refundf.d.    CETA  attrffc^-^adverse  publicity  in  the  local  press 
wlien  one  ineligible  participant*  is  found  to  have  been  enrolled.  The 
audit  resolution  system  must  be  addressed  in  the  CETA 
reauthorization.    Grant  Officers  must  be  afforded  more 
flexibility  so  the  number  of  Administrative  Law  hearings 
are  reduced.    Also  some  flexibility  must  be  given  to^prime 
sponsors  who  sub-grant  90^  of  tt»eir  program's.    We  are 
mandated  by  the  regulations  to  fund  community  based  organ- 
izations, yet  many  of  these  have  a  di f f icul  t*  t ime  accounting 
for  funds  the  way  the  Department  of  Labor  desires.  Hov/ever^ 
the  ultimate  accountability  remains  with  the  prime  sponsor. 
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Demanding  financial  paybacks  from  all  sub-agents  may  force 
valuable  community  groups  into ^bankruptcy.    Yet  the  only 
alternative  is  holding  the  localities  responsible.  There 
must  be  some  ease  on  the  1 iabi 1 ity' issue.    If  we  are  liable 
for  the  operation  of  CETA  programs,  then  we  must  have  the 
authority  to  delegate  certain  responsibilities.    A  certain 
percentage  of  human  error  mu^t  be  allowed  for  our  .progra.ns. 
Rules  must  be  simplified  and  priortized  and  auditors  should 
be  wen7yersed  in  CETA. 

I  thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present  some  insight 
concerning  the  CETA  program  and  hope  that  the  reauthorization 
hearings  wi  1 1  conti nue  to  involve  people  from  the  local 
community.    In  the  included  texr,  I  have  submi  rted  various 
newspaper  articles'  and  statements  dealing^ith  the  Lycoming- 
Clinton  County  area  which  specifically  address  local 
concerns  affecting  CETA  operations.     I  would  be  happy  to 
entertain  any  question*,. 
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Articles  ore  reprinted  ffom: 
The  WaU  Street  JourneJ 
The  WiUlomsport  (PA)  Sun-Gazette 
The  I       Haven  (PA)  Express  ^  - 


(Note:  Due  to  neehanieal  limitations  and  in  the 
interest  of  eeonoiny,  the  above  newspaper  artieles 
were  retained  in  the  files  of  the  committee.) 


Provided  as  an  additional  attachrent  is  a  listing 
of  those  agencies  within  the  two  counties  currently 
utilizing  CETA  v/orkers. 
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Lycoming  County 
Lycoming  County  Redevelopn>cnt  Authority 
Lycoroin'g  County  Landfill  s 
Lycoming  Coufxty  Emergency^  Servjces 
^  Lycoming  County  Prison 
Lycoming  County  Children  C  Youth  ^ 
Lycoming  County  Administration 
Lycoming  County  Alternatives  to  Prison 
Lycoming  County  Adult  Probation 
Lycoming  County  Lysock  View 
Lycoming  County  District  Attorney 
Lyeoming  County  Maintenance 
Lycoming  County  District  Magistrate 
Lycoming  bounty  Soil  Conversation 
Lycoming  County  La-Sa-Quik 
LpyaHock  Community  Center 
Lycoming  County  Vcler.mt*  Affairs 
Lycoming  County  Housing  Authority 
Lycoming  County  Recreation  Authority 
Lycoming  County  Public  Defenders 
Bcthunc  Doufjlos  Coimiunity  Ceirtcr 
BLnST  p 
J.V.  Brown  Library 

Bureau  of  VocatfonaJ  RehijGi  1 1  tat  ion  »• 

Chad/Tiadaqhton 

Hope  Enterprises,  Inc. 

School  of  Hope  ' 

Lycoming  Day  Care  Center  , 

Lycoming  County  Board  of  Assistance 

L /coming  United  Way 
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Lycoming^Counjty 

'  PA  Department  of  Health 

PA  State  Pol  ice 

Symbrick  Associates 

Williamsport  Area  Community  Coil^ge 

WnUamsport  Parking  Authority 

Y.W.C.A.. 
^^  AUenwood  Prison  Camp  . 
7  "WlfHamsport  School  District 


Jersey  Shore  "School  District 
Loyal  sock  School  District 
Montgomery  School  District 
Montoursvi 1 le  School  District 
Huncy  School  District 
—      "   South' Ui  11 iamsport  School  District 
*  East  Lycoming  School  Distric{^ 
Dubois towrf  Borough 
Hughesville  Borough 
'Jersey  Shore  Borough 
«  Huncy  Borough 

,     South  Williamsport  Boro"gh 
\      W  i  1 1  i  amspo  r  t  Hos  p  i  ta  I 
r«*  »   Divine  Providence*  Hospi  to  1 

Jersey  Shore  Hospital 

V 

Valley  Community  HeaUh  Center 
''^x^C^-^ — ^  Hon  t  goffte  ry  L  i  b  ra  r  y 

•.n'^^itJ'J^nisport  Y.M.C.A. 
-g)  V     Jersey  Shore  Y.M.C.A.^. 

City  of  Will iams port 
r---  Wll  Uamsport  Kousimj  Authority 

ERJC  -  ^  781  . 
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Lycoming  County 


Porter  Township' 

Old  Lycoming  Township  Police 

STEP  "  Head  Start  » 

STEP  -  Office  of  Aging  ^ 

STEP  -  Jersey  Shore  Day  Care  Center 

STHP  -  Lock  Haven  Day  Care  Center 


STEP  -  Outreach 

STEP  "7^YoutK"Prpgrams 


STEP  -  Weatherizat ion 

USDA  Farm  &  HonH> 

U.S.  Navy  Reserve  Center 

PA  National  Guard  -  Lycoming 

Americ,':n  Heart  Association 

Jersey  Shore  Cemetery 

Montoursvi I le  Cemetery 

West  Branch -Drug/Alcohol  , 

^WestjjBranch  School  Association 

PA  Department  of  Transportation 

PA  State  Parks  t.  Recreation 

Social  Security  Office 

Lycoming  County  Historical  Kuseum 

Boy  Scouts  -  Lycoming  County 

State  Gai^fe  Commission 

Susquehanna  Legal  Services 

Kettle  Creek  Stole  Park 

Hyner  Sta^c  Pork 

• 

84-197  0-31  50 
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CI  inton  County 


Lock  Haven  Y.M.C.A. 
ftenovo  Y.M*C.A. 

Clinton  County  Housing  Autho'ri  ty 
Clinton  County  Coop 
Keystone  Central  School  District 
Army  Reserve  -  CI rnton 

Lock-1^awn-tto5-|(n"tB  t  — 

J^enovo  HospLtaJ   _   

Infant  Development  Fk*ogram 
Lock  Haven  State  College 
— Bureau  of- Employment  Security  -  Lock  Haven 
PA  National  Guard  -  Lock  Haven 
City  of  Lock  Haven 
Renovo  Library 

Clinton  County  Follow  through  Program 
South  Renovo  Borough 
Beech  Creek  Township 
Chapman  Township 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Wilt. 
Mr.'  Clancey. 

Mr.  Clancey.  Thank  you,  Senator. 

My  name  is  Paul  Clancey.  I  am  the  Director  of  the  Peninsula 
Office  of  Manpower  Programs,  a  CETA  prime  sponsor  consortium 
serving  the  Hampton-Newport  News-Williamsburg  area  of  south- 
eastern Virginia.  Rather  than  reading  my  10-minute  statement 
twice  as  fast,  let  me  just  emphasize  a  few  major  points. 

Senator  Quayle.  I  would  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  Clancey.  Our  system,  I  think,  should  be  viewed  as  an  eco- 
nomic system  rather  than  a  social  service  system.  Far  too  often,  we 
are  burdened  with  what  I  believe  is  a  mandate  from  the  Congress 
and  from  the  administration  to  redress  what  are  purely  social 
problems  through  what  essentially  started  out  to  be  an  economic 
system. 

We  need  to  return,  in  the  rewrite  of  CETA,  to  viewing  our 
systems  as  economic  in  nature  and  attacking  economic  problems, 
such  as  unemployment  and  underemployment  and  nonparticipa- 
tion  in  the  labor  market. 

Second,  I  think  we  ought  to  focus  especially  on  the  needs  of  our 
youth.  Investing  in  our  kids  today,  I  think,  is  a  long-term  invest- 
ment that  is  going  to  pay  a  high  rate  of  interest  in  10  or  15  years 
when  the  technology  of  the  times  requires  a  much  higher  degree  of 
specialization  and  skilled  training. 

Third,  I  think  the  programs  should  remain  decentralized  at  the 
local  labor  market  level.  While  the  concept  of  block  grants  makes  a 
great  deal  of  sense  in  terms  of  management  and  administration,  I 
think  the  logical  recipients  of  those  block  grants  ought  to  be  orga- 
nizations that  are  operating  at  the  local  labor  market  level,  rather 
than  at  the  State  level.  If  we  send  them  to  the  States,  we  are  going 
to  end  up  with  yet  another  layer  of  bureaucracy  in  the  programs  in 
addition  to  that  which  exists,  and  the  result  can  be  exemplified 
perfectly  by  the  employment  security  system. 

Fourth,  and  I  think  more  importantly  than  anything  else,  we 
ought  to  look  at  management  in  the  rewrite.  Our  management  is 
made  extremely  difficult  by  the  changing  priorities,  the  almost 
ridiculous  regulations  with  which  we  have  to  contend,  and  the 
absolute  uncertainty  of  funding  from  year  to  year,  even  at  a  time 
when  our  programs  were  not  being  viewed  rather  critically  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

But  at  the  moment,  let  me  give  you  one  example.  Senator,  of 
what  we  have  to  contend  with  in  terms  of  our  funding  levels.  We 
ha;^e  been  told  by  our  regional  offices  in  the  Department  of  Labor 
to  submit  a  plan  for  fiscal  year  1982  that  thoroughly  eliminates  the 
youth  programs.  Yet  we  know  full  well  that  the  reconciliation 
process  which  the  Congress  has  gone  through  recently  in  all  prob- 
ability will  end  up  with  some  money  available  for  title  IV  pro- 
grams. 

That  puts  me  in  the  position  of  having  to  write  two  plans — one 
which  will  phase  them  out,  which  I  will  file  and  duly  submit  to  the 
feds;  the  second  one,  which  I  will  keep  in  my  back  pocket  to  submit 
later,  and  hopefully  will  not  lose  my  good  staff  when  the  money 
comes  around  and  we  have  to  start  up  all  over  again. 
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We  are  also  virtually  required  by  the  regulations  and  the  law  to 
fund  various  kinds  of  groups  in  the  community,  almost  without 
regard  to  qualitv.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  a  prime  sponsor  to 
make  the  kinds"  of  decisions  that  in  the  private  sector  would  be 
viewed  as  appropriate  and  sound  management  decisions  in  terms  of 
eliminating  or  funding  certain  areas  of  their  operations. 

If  we  make  what  I  would  view  as  a  sound  management  decision 
to  eliminate  an  unsuccessful  program,  we  have  the  potential  of 
having  grievances  filed  against  us  that  can  tie  us  up  administra- 
tively for  years. 

I  would  also  like  to  make  a  major  point  on  the  idea  of  consolida- 
tion of  our  programs.  I  think  one  of  the  things  that  we  are  having 
trouble  with  in  the  private  sector  is  that  we  are  appropriately 
viewed  as  a  disjointed  system. 

Job  developers  from  CETA,  the  Employment  Service,  the  work 
incentive  program,  and  a  legion  of  other  programs  come  around 
trying  to  get  job  commitments  from  a  single  employer,  often  for  the 
same  client.  I  think  we  need  to  examine  very  closely  the  possibility 
of  combining  CETA  and  the  Employment  Service  and  some  of  the 
other  programs,  including  the  work  incentive  program  and  voca- 
tional education,  to  be  operated  by  local  labor  market  programs 
under  the  direction  of  either  private  boards  that  are  appointed  b:, 
the  local  elected  officials  and  the  Governor,  or  under  the  direction 
of  local  elected  officials. 

I  think,  on  the  whole,  though,  the  evidence  is  fairly  clear  that 
CETA  as  a  strategy  to  employ  people  has  worked.  We  have  data 
from  the  continuous  longitudinal  manpower  survey,  Westat  stud- 
ies, and  others,  that  show  clearly  that  40  to  50  percent  of  our 
clients  get  placed  and  that  they  enjoy  significant  increases  in 
income. 

What  we  need  to  have  in  our  system  is  support  for  good  manage- 
ment. We  need  to  have  a  decentralized  labor  market  structure  and, 
of  course,  we  need  to  have  some  money. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Clancey  follows:] 
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TESTIMONY 


OF 


PAUL  J.  GLANCE Y,  JR.,  DIRECTOR 


PENINSULA  OFFICE  OF  flANPOWER  PROGRAMS 


JUNE  19,  1981 


Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Subcommittee,  my  name  is 


Paul  J.  Clancey,  Jr.    I  am  the  Director  of  the  Peninsula  Office 
of  Manpower  Programs — A  CETA  Prime  Sponsor  Consortium  serving 
the  six  jurisdictions  of  the  historic  Virginia  peninsula 
(Newport  News,  Hampton  SMSA) .    I  am  grateful  for  the  opportunity 
to  present  my  views  as  part  of  your  efforts  to  renew  the  employ- 
ment and  training  system. 

I  will  address  several  of  the  major  issues  identified  as 
being  of  particular  concern  to  the  subcommittee — and  which  are 
of  particular  professional  interest  to  me.    Even  though  I  have 
been  involved  with  "Manpower"  programs  in  a  managerial  capacity 
for  mor*:  than  ten  years,  I  don*t  pretend  to  have  all  of  the 
answers  to  the  questions  which  must  b«.  addressed,  but  I  do 
have  a  set  of  opinions,  based  on  my  ex^^erience  and  research. 
I  hope  they  can  be  of  use. 

In  terms  of  policy  objectives  for  employment  and  training 
programs,  it  should  be  emphasized  that  the  system  we  have 
created  is  basically  an  economic,  rather  than  social  service, 
delivery  structure.    However,  I  believe  in  many  cases,  we  have 
been  asked  to  use  these  programs  to  redress  a  host  of  social 
.  problems  ranging  from  the  rehabilitation  cf  juvenile  delinquents, 
through  funding  of  otherwise  nonviable  Community  Based  Organi- 
zations, to  the  ill  effects  suffered  by  displaced  homemakers. 
It  has  seemed  to  me  on  occasion  that  past  congresses  and  admini- 
strations have  responded  to  the  pressure  by  interest  groups 
simply  by  aaying  "Fine,  your 're  absolutely  right — we  will 
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make  your  group  a  priority  for  service  under  CETA,  and  your 
problem  will  be  solved."    Unfortunately  when  the  problem 
rexMins,  CETA  is  blamed. 

In  establishing  a  coherent  employment  and  training  policy 
for  our  nation,  I  believe  that  the  focus  should  be  primarily 
on  the  economic  aspects  of  the  problems  of  employment,  under- 
employment, and  non-participation  in  the  labor  market.  This 
policy  should  attempt  to  produce  a  system  to  assist  employers 
in  finding  capable  workers  for  their  vacant  jobs;  and  to 
assist  workers  in  becoming  qualified  for,  and  finding,  those 
vacancies. 

The  unfortunate  fact  of  the  matter  is,  that  for  many  people 
in  this  country,  finding  employment  is  virtually  impossible 
because  they  have  no  skill,  or  they  are  functionally  illiterate, 
or  even  because  they  simply  dcn't  know  how  to  look  for  employ- 
ment.   Even  more  unfortunite,  is  the  fact  that  employer*"  cannot 
find  qualified  people  for  the  thousands  of  jobs  which  go  begging 
— which  thereby  reduces  profitability  and  productivity.     It  is 
precisely  this  gap  between  jobs,  and  those  who  need  joos  which 
our  policy  should  seek  to  bridge.    The  achievement  of  this  goal 
requires  a  system  to  piovide  a  .host  of  services — including 
remedial  education,  vocational? assessment,  skill  training, 
on-the-job  training,  job  search  assistance,  and  support  during 
all  of  the  above  through  counseling,  tv>  help  the  job  seekers. 
And  it  should  provide  the  system  with  the  tools  required  to 
assist  employers:    on-site  training  reimbursement,  hiring  incentives 
such  as  tax  credits,  and  the  ability  to  involve  employers  in  the 
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design  and  operation  of  the  system,  among  others. 

The  question  of  whom  this  policy  should  seek  to  serve  should 
also  be  answered  In  generally  strict  economic  terms*    If  we 
accept  the  notion  that  the  most  valuable  possession  an  Individual 
can  have  is  a  job,  then  it  makes  sense  to  target  our  scarce 
resources  at  those  who  are  jobless  and  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage in  the  labor  market*    Beyond  this  generalization,  It 
should  be  the  responsibility  of  the  local  decision  makers  to 
deternune  which  demographic  groups  In  the  local  labor  market 
shoold  be  targeted  for  services.    The  chara'cteristlcs  of  the 
unemployed  in  the  Boston  metropolitan  labor  market  are  signi- 
ficantly different  than  those  in  southern  Virginia,  or  Provo 
Utah*    The  federal  government's  responsibility  in  this  regard 
should  be  to  determine,  through  its  monitoring  and  oversight 
role,  that  the  local  decisions  are  logical  and  consistent  with 
local  needs* 

An  exception  to  this  general  rule,  in  my  view.  Is  the 
employment  of  youth*     I  am  extremely  concerned  about  the  contin- 
uing productivity  of  our  Nation  In  the  mid-term  future*  We 
currently  have  millions  of  ypung  people  In  their  late  teens 
and  early  twenties  who  have  absolutely  no  conception  about  what 
It  is  to  work*     They  are  the  youth  in  welfare  families,  in  large 
cities  where  jobs  are  scarce  even  for  adults,  in  rural  areas 
where  job  opportunities  may  be  virtually  non-existent*  And 
more  importantly,  they  are  youth  who  do  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  learn  about  working  during  the  sumn.er  because  the  ability  of 
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the  private  sector  to  create  summer  jobs  is  much  more  constrained 
than  in  the*past.    The  educational  system  has  only  recently 
begun  to  address  the  problems  of  work  preparation  and  minimun^ 
competency;  and  this  does  not  begin  to   attack    the  problem  of 
dropouts.    Nor  has  it  been  able  to  adequately  solve  the  con- 
tinuing problem  of  functional  illiteracy. 

The  tragedy  of  this  situation  is  not  in  the  rather  thinly 
veiled  rhetoric  we  hear  again  about  a  "long  hot  summer",  but 
rather  in  the  situation  which  will  exist  in  10-15  years  when  these 
youth  will  be  prime  age  workers.     They  will  be  unable  to  compete 
for  the  _high' cech  3obs  of  the  future  which  will  be  in  supply. 


lack  of  basic  skills,  will  not  be  lost  on  those  so  affected. 
The  losses  to  our  economy  could  be  astronomical  in  dollars  as 
well  as  wasted  lives.    Our  investments  ii.  these  youths  today  will 
pay  extremely  good  returns  in  the  future.     Therefore,  I  would 
argue  that  there  should  continue  to  be  specifically  designated 
programs  to  address  the  problems  of  youth  today  so  as  to  avoid 
the  same  problems  with  adults  in  the  future. 

The  balance  of  my  testimony  will  focus  on  some  structural 
and  systemic  issues  which  I  believe  are  at  the  root  of  some  of 


the  problems  experienced  in  administering  the  employment  and 
training  policy. 

While  recognizing  the  necessity  and  propriety  of  federal 
oversight  and  regulation  of  programs,  I  am,  nevertheless,  a 
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strong  proponent  of  decontralization  and  local  control  at  the 
labor  market  le^vel.    the  degree  oC  quality  at  the  local  level 
li  obviously  varied  from  excellent  in  a  surprisingly  lacge  number 
of  cases,  to  poor  in  all  too  many  locations.  Unfortunately, 
the  rewards  for  excellence  in  operating  CETA  and  ether  employ- 
inent  and  training  programs  have  been  in  the  past,    the  same  as 
the  punishment  for  tue  poor  programs:    exactly  nothing.  This 
roust  be  changed.    If  a  local  program  fails  to  meet  established 
standards  it  should  be  eliminated,  and  the  high  quality  programs 
ought  to  be  rewarded.    But  a  more  important  consideration  should 
be  a  move  to  improve  the  structure  and  management  of  the  entire 
system. 

Our  structural  problems  are  legion.    The  CETA  Prime  Sponsors, 
which  now  number  almost  500,  serve  a  variety  of  different  locales. 
Some  major  metropolitan  areas  are  served  by  a  rationally 
structured  consortiur..  of  all  of  the  local  jurisdictions  ip  the 
labor  market.     In  other  areas,  we  find  several  Prime  Sp9nsors, 
confined  by  artificial  jurisdictional  boundaries,  all  attempting 
to  do  the  same  thing  but  only  for  their  own  citizens— with  the 
same  limited  number  of  private  employers.     I  firmly  favor  a  labor 
market  approach— the  existing  consortia  have  demonstrated  that 
l-he  goal  is  achievable,  and  can  work  efficiently. 

«     The  managerial  problems  faced  by  the  system  are  also  numerous. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  attracting  and  keeping  competent  people 
at  the  pay  scale  many  governments  have;  another  part  is  the  need 
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for  better  training  of  managers  in  the  system — both  federal  and 
local.    However,  the  overriding  managerial  concern  is  the  con- 
stantly  changing  priorities  with  which  we  must  contend*  The 
programs  phase  up  and  down,  get  eliminated,  are  reauthorized, 
and  cycle  begins  again.  Wb  rarely  know  at  the  start  of  our  fiscal 
years  how^uch  money  we  will  have  to  operate  our  programs^  and 
consequently  must  spend  our  time  in  doing  budget  and  program 
modifications,  rather  than  in  managing  the  resources  efficiently* 
For  example,  in  my  consortium,  we  did  not  receive  a  final  amount 
for  this*  fiscal  year  until  May  25.    With  the  additional  def^'rrals 
recently  approved,  we  will  go  through  the  process  again.  We 
have  requirements  in  the  regulations  which  have  the  effect  of 
adding  to  our  administration  burden,  and  therefore  costs, 
but  which  do  not  contribute  to  program  improvement  or  managerial 
efficiency.    The  repotting  and  paperwork  requirements  have 
gone  past  burdensome  and  are  approaching  the  realms  of  absurd 
science  fiction — especially  since  I  suspect  that  nobody  reads 
them.    I  wish  t'>  make  clear  that    I  am  not  complaining  about 
those  reports  required  for  good  management — but  rather  exactly 
the  kind  of  unnecessary  and  wasteful  paper  shuffling  that  pri- 
vate sector  management  coriplains  about. 

In  terms  of  protection  of  public  monies,  I  am  frequently 
appalled  et  the  laxity  of  auditing  in  employment  and  training 
programs.    I  believe  that  every  program  should  be  audited  annually 
-if  for  no  other  reason  than  that  the  audit  is  a  good  managerial 
tool;    My  organization  does  so,  most  citie;;  and  counties  and 
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states  are  required  to  so,  why  not  all  federally  funded  programs? 
Annual  audits  and  reconcilations  would  also  ease  the  problem  of 
collecting  inomey  owed  to  the  government.    But  the  protection 
of  federal  funds  goes  beyond  the  needs  for  audits — it  requires 
well  run,  successful    programs  so  as  not  to  waste  the  resources. 
This  raise  the  question  of  measurement  of  success.    And  this  is 
an  area  in  which  the  Department  of  Labor  is  to  be  complimented 
for  Its  efforts.    The  new  performance  benchrrarks  are  an  excellent 
r^ethodology  to  achieve  rational  success  measurement..    There  are 
several  bugs  to  be  worked  out,  but  the  idea  of  using  national 
standards  modified  by  local  program  and  labor  market  conditions 
is,  in  my  view,  a  rational  method. 

The  remaining  major  structural  question  is  how  to  coordinate 
all  of  the  diverse  federal  employment  and  training  programs  and 
to  involve  the  private  sector  at  the  same  time.    I  believe  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  do  so.    As  we  are  now  in  an  era  of 
diminished  governmental  resources,  it  is  inconceivable  that  there 
should  continue  to  be  a  multitude  of  separate,  often  competitive, 
programs,  many  of  which  are  funded  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
It  is  imperative  than  consolidation  be  carefully  examined. 

Many  of  these  programs  have  overlapping  client  groups.  For 
example,  welfare  clients  can  be  served  by  CETA,  the  Employment 
Service,  WIN,  TJTC,  older  worker  programs  and  possibly  by  Voc  Uehab, 
the  Veterans  employment  programs,  and  others.    The  same  situation 
applies  for  most  other  client  groups.    In  many  areas  of  the 
country,  these  programs  have  little  if  any  formal  coordination. 
CETA  is  obviously  a  m. snomer — it  is  far  from  comprehensive. 
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This  condition  causes  difficulty  for  us  in  approaching  the 
private  sector.    Many  businessmen  and  women  appropriately  view 
th«  absurdity  of  disjointed  approaches  to  the  same  problem  as 
wasteful  and  inefficient.    There  is,  furthermore,  a  Resentment 
in  the  private  sector  of  being  approached  by  dozens  of  30b 
developers  trying  to  secure  a  commitment  for  employment. 

Perhaps  the  best  solution  would  be  to  scrap  the  current 
system,  and  start  over  with  a  system  of  unified,  labor  market 
based,  employment  and  training  programs.    These  could  incorporate 
all  the  necessary  functions  presently  resting  in  CETA  and  the 
other  diverse  programs.    Perhaps  these  agencies,  which  could  be 
governed  by  boards  of  private  citizens  appointed  by  the  local 
elected  officials  and  the  governor  could  end  the  duplicatio.i  of 
services,  the  inefficiency,  and  waste  found  in  the  existing 
non-system.    The  possibility  of  this  is  somewhat  limited  by  the 
vested  interests,  both  in  and  out  of  the  government,  who  would 
be  adversely  affected.     In  the  absence  of  such  a  radical  move, 
we  must  at  least  coordinate. these  efforts  at  the  local  level. 
Not  by  creating  more  advisory  boards  with  mandated  membership; 
but  rather  by  consolidation  by  function,  of  the  several  grant 
programs.    Why  for  example,  should  the  WIN  program  and  CETA 
be  separate  entities^ when  both  serve  welfare  recipients  outside 
of  the  welfare  system  per  se?    At  a  minimum,  regulatory  require^ 
ments  for  cooper;^tive  efforts  should  bo  reciprocal.    It  does  no 
good  to  require  one  program  to  coordinate  with  another  if  the 
second  has  no  requirement  to  do  so.    This  is  particularly 
important  in  t;he  idea  of  controlling  the  continuing  participation 
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another.    For  .oxamplo ,  wo  have  found  numerous  cases  of  persons 
who  have  refused  placement  into  good  entry  level  jobs  in  th« 
private  sector  because  the  pay  level  would  resirtt^in  an 
income  less  than  that  available  to  them  through  income  transfers 
and  in  kind  support. 

While  I  have  been  critical  of  many  aspects  of  our  current 


einployiaent  and  training  system,  I  bOLieve  that  it  has  basically 
worked  pretty  well.    CETA,  especially,  has  had  a  positive  iiftpact 
on  the  lives  of  the  participants  and  the  local  labor  markets. 
National  data  suggest  that  66%  of  the  participants  terminate 
the  program  in  a  positive  manner,  with  between  40  and  50%  moving 
directly  into  unsubsidized  employment.     Long  term  follow-up  by 
.several  researchers  has  shown  significant  long  term  gains  in 
income . 

We  have  learned  a  lot  from  CETA  over  the  past  seven  years. 
We  have  learned  that  most  localities  can  be  responsible  for 
opeL'ating  federal  programs,    ^e  have  learned  what  kinds  of  pro- 
grams and  strategies  can  work  best  in  helping  the  unemployed  get 
jobs.    And  perhaps, mo^^  importantly,  we  have  learned  how  ^o 
improve  our  programs  and  what  steps  we  must  take  to  wring  maximum 
efficiency  from  increasingly  scarce  resources. 

What  we  must  do  now  is  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  insure 
that  the  employment  and  training  system  has  the  tools,  the 
managerial  resources,  and  the  competence  necessary  to  assist  our 
clients  in  obtaining  the  fruits  of  our  economy. 

Again,  I  wish  to  express  my  thanks  for  the  opportunity  to 
speak  with  you  today— I  will  be  happy  to  answer  any  questions 
you  may  have. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much.     ^         X/'^'^'T"  - 

Mr.  Clancey  mentioned  opposition  to  block  grants  to  the  States;^ 
he  felt  that  that  would  be  more  encumbering  and  would  create 
•additional  administrative  nightmares. 
*  Do  the  other  two  of  you  agree  with  that?  You  would  not  favor  , 
block  grants  to  the  States? 

Mr.  Wilt.  I  would  not  favor  them.  We  have  one  program  that  we 
must  deal  with  the  State  on  now— the  B-percent  voca^tional  educa- 
tion grant.  That  ties  up  an  incredible  amount  of  staff  time  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  money  we  receive  from  that  program 
because  of  the  State  bureaucracy. 

Senator  Qwayle.  Would  you  rather  work  with  the  bureaucrats  m 
Washington  than  the  bureaucrats  in  the  State  capitals?  Is  that 
basically  what  you  are  saying? 

Mr,  Clancey,  The  bureaucrats  in  Washington  are  50  miles  fur- 
ther away  than  the  bureaucrats  in  Richmond,  Senator.  [Laughter.] 

At  least  the  bureaucrats  in  Washington  will  publish  regulations 
that,  if  you  sit  down  with  your  lawyer,  you  have  an  opportunity,  if 
you  work  at  it,  to  understand. 

Oftentimes,  what  we  have  found  is  that  a  State  bureaucracy  is, 
in  cases  I  know  of,  operated  somewhat  less  formally.  If  we  are  to  be 
required  to  follow  a  standard  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  in 
my  case,  to  implement  a  policy  that  the  legislature  decides  on  at 
the  State  level,  it  may,  in  fact,  not  be  a  solution  to  the  problems 
that  are  being  suffered  by  the  people  in  my  jurisdictions,  which  are 
different  than  some  of  the  other  areas  of  the  State, 

I  think  what  we  need  to  have  is  flexibility  at  the  local  level 
rather  than  a  control  at  a  higher  level  of  government. 

Senator  Quayle,  You  say  that  the  Federal  level  would  be  more 
structured  and  would  have  more  regulations,  and  you  would  have 
chances  to  interpret  what  they  would  be.  Yet,  in  Richmond,  they 
would  be  less  formal.  Would  that  not  be  more  flexible,  and  that  is 
what  we  all  want,  is  it  not? 

Mr,  Clancey.  I  think  4;he  issue  is  the  clarity  that  we  get— we  are 
talking  about  relative  degrees  of  murkiness  here.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment regulations  are  somewhat  less  murky,  I  chink,  than  the 
labyrinthine  regulations  that  you  find  in  State  government. 

If  you  look  at  the  Employment  Service  bureaucracy  as  a  direct 
analogy,  I  think  what  you  find  is  that  the  clients  who  refer  to  the 
Employment  Service  as  the  "unemployment  office"  are  often  more 
correct  in  their  assessment  because,  generally,  they  come  out  in 
the  same  condition  they  went  in.  It  is  because  the  Employment 
Service  has  a  civil  service  merit  system  bureaucratic  structure 
rather  than  a  rather  informal  kind  of  structure  that  we  have  with 
the  prime  sponsorship.  It  requires  you  to  have  these  rigid  proce- 
dures that  you  have  to  apply  in  all  cases. 

What  I  am  suggesting.  Senator,  is  that  ^^e  ought  to  have  flexible 
regulations  from  the  Feds,  and  if  we^  could  get  them  from  the  State, 
that  would  be  fine,  too.  But  the  notion  that  I  wafit  to  hit  is 
flexibility  at  the  local  level  rather  than  at  the  State  level,  because 
the  problems  do  not  exist  in  the  aggregate;  they  exist  in  the  local 
communities. 
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Senator  Quayle.  And  you  think  you  can  get  more  flexibility  out 
of  the  regulations  from  Washington  rather  than  the  regulations 

from  Richmond? 

Mr.  Clancey.  I  think  so,  yes,  sir. 

Senator  Quayle.  Is  that  the  opinion  of  the  other  two.' 

Mr  Gershon.  Well,  I  think  it  is  hard  to  say  how  it  would  work 
out.  i  think  each  State  would  deal  with  the  block  grants  very 
differently.  I  personally  would  like  to  see  it  done  and  I  would  like 
to  take  a  shot  at  it  in  our  State  of  Oregon  in  trying  to  make  it 

^  &nator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question.  AH  three  of  you 
have  criticized  to  some  degree ?the  efficiency  of  the  system.  But 
none  of  you  really  criticized  the  system  itself  or  the  structure— the 
prime  sponsor  and  the  subgrantees.  It  is  more  the  management  ot 
the  system  than  the  system  itself,  that  is  a  problem? 

Are  there  some  inherent  flaws  within  the  system  that  we  have 
right  now,  or  is  it  basically  a  management  problem? 

Mr  Clancey.  I  think,  basically.  Senator,  we  have  some  of  both. 
There  are  some  flaws  in  the  structure,  and  I  risk  the  wrath  of  my 
fellow  prime  sponsors  in°  some  cases,  but  I  think  what  we  need  to 
do  is  operate  on  a  model  that  the  consortia,  prime  sponsors  have 
pioneered— operating  on  a  labor  market  basis  rather  than  a  single 
iurisdiction  basis.  .         ,    ,    ,  i- 

People  are  not  hired  on  the  basis  of  whether  they  live  on  one 
side  or  another  of  an  artificial  boundary  line.  They  are  hired  by  an 
employer  to  do  a  specific  job,  and  if  we  are  constrained  by  the 
jurisdictional  lines,  I  think  we  are  going  to  have  significantly  less 
success  than  if  we  operate  on  a  whole  labor  market  structure. 

I  think  we  have  some  problems  in  terms  of  the  implied  require- 
ment to  fund  certain  kinds  of  community-based  organizations,  who 
are  given  absolute  preference  regardless  of  their  quality  at  the 
local  level.  I  think  that  should  be  corrected  to  some  degree. 

There  are  severe  management  problems  at  all  levels,  bome  ot  the 
management  problem  is  caused  by  the  pay  scales  that  many  btate 
and  local  governments  have;  some  is  caused  by  the  jack  of  manage- 
ment training  for  key  staff,  which  is  being  corrected  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  now.  .  . , 

But  the  major  management  difficulty  is  in  terms  of  the  uncon- 
trollable issues,  such  as  the  funding  issue  and  the  fact  that  griev- 
ances can  be  filed  against  you  for  anything,  regardless  of  the 
individual's  standing.  The  absolute  uncertainty  with  which  we  deal 
constantly  makes  it  very  difficult  to  operate  a  clean  and  efficient 
managerial  structure.  ,        .  .  ,       ti  „„„j 

Mr.  Wilt.  I  think  that  the  system,  you  know,  is  inherently  good. 
•  But  right  now,  today,  everyone  that  works  on  my  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  staff  is  out  looking  for  another  jod.  You  know, 
we  have  no  idea  what  the  status  of  these  programs  are  going  to  be 
from  month  to  month.  .  ,    ,  •  i.  •  f„ 

«A  previous  speaker  mentioned  that  with  the  management  infor- 
mation requirements,  the  audit  requirements,  the  grant  planning 
cycle  which  is  a  real  nightmare,  and  the  reduction  of  your  overall 
administrative  budget  with  the  elimination  of  PSE,  if  there  is  not  a 
lot  of  flexibility  put  back  into  the  local  level,  there  simply  is  not 
going  to  be  the  administrative  money  to  run  a  program  well. 
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Mr.  Gershon.  Senator,  my  feeling  is  that  just  since  the  reauthor- 
ization in  1978,  the  system  has  become  bad.  With  the  four  levels— 
the  national  DOL  office,  the  regional  DOL  offices,  the  prime  spon- 
sors, and  then  the  subgrantees— the  complexity  has  made  the 
whole  thing  a  hot  potato.  Nobody  wants  to  make  a  decision,  and 
that  has  led  to  terrible  management  difficulties. 

So,  I  would  say  that  at  this  point,  the  system  is  bad,  and  that  is 
why  I  am  willing  to  take  a  chance  with  the  block  grant  system, 
because  we  feel  that  if  we  could  get  the  money  into  our  area  as  a 
community-based  organization,  that  is  where  we  function  best  and 
we  will  take  our  shot  there. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Mr.  Robert  McGlotten  from  the  AFL-CIO. 

Welcome  back. 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Good  morning,  Senator.  How  are  you? 

Senator  Quayle.  The  last  time  you  testified  on  the  legislation,  it 
sped  right  through  the  Congress  with  very  little  deliberation.  We 
will  see  what  you  can  do  for  us  today.  Go  ahead. 

STATEMENT  OF  ROBERT  McGLOTTEN,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR. 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LEGISLATION.  AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF 
LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS,  AC- 
COMPANIED BY  MARK  LEE  ROBERTS.  CHIEF  ECONOMIST, 
RESEARCH  DEPARTMENT 

.  Mr.  McGlotten.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Robert  McGlotten.  I 
am  the  associate  director  of  the  department  of  legislation  of  the 
AFL-CIO.  With  me  today  is  Dr.  Mark  Lee  Roberts,  chief  economist 
of  the  research  department  of  the  AFL-CIO. 

We  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  present  the  views  and  con- 
cerns of  the  AFL  CIO  in  regard  to  employment  and  training  issues. 
We  hope  these  hearings  will  help  to  lay  a  solid  foundation  for 
constructive  action  by  Congress  on  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams and  practices. 

There  are  t*mr  key  points  I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset  One, 
the  basic  foundation  for  an  effective  and  comprehensive  national 
employment  and  training  policy  should  be  the  goal  of  attaining  and 
sustaining  full  employment.  Jobs  for  all  Americans  able,  willing 
and  seeking  work  are  the  key  to  a  healthy  economy  and  a  healthy 
society.  Full  employment  is  essential  to  economic  recovery  and 
economic  growth  and  to  social  progress. 

No.  2,  the  Federal  Government  has  a  responsibility  to  promote 
full  employ ment^a  responsibility  spelled  out  in  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946  and  restated  even  stronger  in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Economic  Growth  Act  of  1978. 

General  economic  policies,  including  fiscal,  monetary  and  trade 
policies,  should  promote  full  employment.  Likewise,  direct,  specific, 
targeted  employment  and  training  programs,  including  direct  job 
creation  and  a  range  of  job  preparation  and  job  placement  and  job 
training  programs,  are  necessary  Federal  undertakings  to  achieve 
full  employment. 

No.  3,  labor  representation  and  labor  participation  are  essential 
in  planning  and  implementing  employment  and  training  programs 
in  the  private  sector  and  the  public  sector  and  at  the  National, 
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State  and  local  levels  of  operations  in  order  for  these  programs  to 
be  responsive  to  the  overall  needs  and  aspirations  of  workers. 

Labor  organizations  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  working 
with  the  private  sector  and  working  with  State  and  local  authori- 
ties to  give  advice  in  the  planning  process,  to  help  target  limited 
resources  to  the  highest  priority  employment  and  training  needs, 
and  to  participate  in  operation  of  programs  where  labor  unions 
have  special  knowledge,  expertise  and  resources. 
,  National  employment  ahq,^ training  policy  should  assure  contin- 
ued support  for  many  labor-sponsored  programs,  including  the 
AFL-CIO's  Human  Resources  Development  Institute,  apprentice- 
ship outreach,  and  other  union-sponsored  on-the-job  training  and 
upgrading  programs,  as  well  as  continued  support  for  national 
programs  such  as  those  of  the  recruitment  and  training  program, 
the  Urban  League,  the  Opportunities  Industrialization  Center,  and 
other  national  programs  of  community-based  organizations. 

No.  4,  labor  standards  and  labor  protections  currently  incorporat- 
ed in  employment  and  training  programs  should  be  continued  and 
maintained.  We  insist  on  fair  and  decent  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions in  all  employment  and  training  programs  in  both  the  private 
and  the  public  sectors.  Wages  in  these  programs  should  be  at  the 
prevailing  rate  of  pay  for  the  occupation,  and  certainly  not  less 
than  the  Federal  minimum  wage. 

The  wages  and  working  conditions  for  people  in  these  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  must  not  undermine  or  destroy  estab- 
lished wages  and  working  conditions  and  job  opportunities  for 
other  workers  in  regular  employment. 

Employment  and  training  programs  should  not  be  used  to  subsi- 
dize low-wage,  substandard  employers,  to  subsidize  high  labor  turn- 
over or  jobs  which  do  not  require  training,  or  to  aid  runaway 
industries.  And  these  programs  should  certainly  not  be  a  substitute 
for  programs  that  employers  normally  perform.  Federal  funds 
should  not  be  used  to  reward  employers  for  doing  what  they  would 
do  anyway  without  a  subsidy. 

With  these  four  general  points  in  mind,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  turn  to  a  number  of  related  issues. 

We  strongly  support  general  economic  policies  aimed  at  economic 
growth  and  full  employment.  We  strongly  support  targeted  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  olf  specific  groups  of  unemployed  and 
disadvantaged  workers. 

In  the  employment  and  training  area,  unemployed  men  and 
women  who  cannot  find  jobs  in  the  private  sector  chould  be  put  to 
work  on  the  various  public  service  and  public  works  projects  that 
expand  the  services  and  facilities  and  infrastructure  needed  for  a 
healthy  economy.  i 

It  is  important  to  note  tha^  direct,  targeted  jobs  programs  tai- 
lored to  the  specific  needs  of  unemployed  workers  and  to  specific 
social  needs  are  two  to  four  tjimes  more  effective  in  creating  jobs 
than  are  generalized  tax  cuts.  ] 

The  current  law  has  a  targeting  mechanism  that  begins  to  ad- 
dress these  issues  as  well  as  |:he  problems  of  special  groups  with 
their  specific  needs.  Specificalljy,  part  B,  part  C  and  part  D  of  title 
II  of  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  are  a  tar- 
geting mechanism.  1 
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Overall  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  will  not  resolve  specific  indus- 
trial, geographic  and  demographic  problem  areas  A  great  deal, ot 
public  and  private  investment  is  needed  in  sppcific  areas  to  raise 
this  Nation's  productive  potential  to  where  it  ought  to  be. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
Federal  Government  continue  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  administra- 
tion and  development  of  employment  and  training  programs  it 
must  retain  overall  national  control  of  policy  and  direction,  while 
sharing  administration  of  programs  with  State  and  local  authori- 
ties as  well  as  with  the  private  sector,  including  business,  labor  and 
community  groups.  It  must  be  flexible  and  it  must  assure  special- 
ized training  and  job  assistance  to  special  groups  with  special 

Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  include  a 
number  of  AFL-CIO  convention  resolutions  on  employment  and 
training  issues  in  the  record  of  these  hearings. 

Senator  Quayle.  It  certainly  will  be  included  in  the  record. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  McGlotten  along  with  the  con- 
vention resolution  referred  to  follows:] 
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STATEMENT  BY  ROBERT  McGLOTTEN,  ASSOCIATE  DIRECTOR, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  LEGISLATION 
AMERICAN  FEDERATION  OF  LABOR  AND  CONGRESS  OF  INDUSTRIAL  ORGANIZATIONS. 
TO  THE  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  THE 
SENATE  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES  COMMITTEE 
ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ISSUES 

June  19,  1981 

Mr.  Chainnan,  my  name  Is  Robert  McGlotten.    I  am  Associate  Director 
of  the  Department  of  Legislation  of  the  AFL-CIO.    We  appreciate  this 
opportunity  to  present  the  views  and  concerns  of  the  AFL-CIO  in  regard 
to  employment  and  training  Issues.    We  nope  these  hearings  will  help  to 
lay  a  solid  foundation  for  constructive  action  by  Congress  on  employment 
and  training  programs  and  prac5tices. 

There  are  four  key  points  I  want  to  emphasize  at  the  outset. 

1      The  basic  foundation  for  an  effective  and  comprehensive  national 
employment  and  training  policy  should  be  the  goal  of  attaining  and  sus- 
taining full  employment.      Jobs  for  all  Americans  able,  willing,  and 
seeking  work  arc  the  key  to  a  healthy  economy  and  a  healthy  society. 
Full  employment  is  essential  to  economic  recovery  and  economic  growth 
and  to  social  progress. 

2.    The  federal  government  has  a  responsibility  to  promote  full 
employment       a  responsibility  spelled  out  in  the  Employment  Act  of 
1946  and  restated  even  stronger  in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Economic  Growth  Act  of  1978.    General  economic  policies, 
including  fiscal,  monetary,  and  trade  policies,  should  promote  full 
employment.     Likewise,  direct,  specific,  targeted  employment  and  train- 
ing programs,  including  direct  Job-creation  and  a  range  of  job-preparation 
and  job-placement  and  Job-training  programs,  are  necessary  federal  under- 
takings to  achieve  full  employment. 
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3.    Labor  representation  and  labor  participation  aye  essential  in 
planning  and  implementing  employment  and  training  programs  in  the  private 
sector  and  the  public  sector  and  at  the  national,  state,  and  local  level 
of  operations  in  order  f^r  those  programs  to  be  responsive  to  the  overall 
needs  and  aspirations  of  workers. 

LAbor  organizations  have  an  important  role  to  play  in  working 
with  the  private  sector  and  in  working  with  state  and  local  authorities 
to  give  advice  in  the  planning  process,  to  help  target  limited  resources 
to  the  highest  priority  employment  and  training  needs,  and  to  participate 
in  operation  of  programs  where  labor  unions  have  special  knowledge,  ex- 
pertise, and  resources. 

National  employment  and  training  policy  should  assure  continued 
support  for  many  labor-sponsored  programs,  including  the  AFL-CIO's  Human 
Resources  Development  Institute.  Apprenticeship  Outreach,  and  other  union- 
sponsored  on-the-job  training  and  upgrading  programs,  as  well  as  contin- 
ued support  for  national  programs  such  as  those  of  the  Recruitment  and 
Training  Program,  the  Urban  League.  The  Opportunities  Industrialization 
Centers  and  other  national  programs  of  community-based  organizations. 

4.    Labor  standards  and  labor  protections  currently  incorporated 
in  employment  and  training  programs  should  be  continued  and  maintained. 

W9  insist  on  fair  and  decent  wages  and  working  conditions  in 
all  employment  and  training  prograir.s  in  both  the  private  and  the  public 
sectors,    wages  in  these  programs  should  be  at  the  prevailing  rate  of 
pay  for  the  occupation  and  certainly  not  less  than  the  federal  minimum 
wage.    The  wages  and  working  conditions  for  people  in  these  employment 
and  training  programs  must  not  undermine  or  destroy  established  wages  and 
working  conditions  and  Job  opportunities  for  other  workers  in  regular 
employment. 
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Employment  and  training  programs  should  not  be  useu  to  subsidize 
low'Wage,  substandard  employers,  to  subsidiie  high  labor  turnover  or 
Jobs  which  do  not  require  training,  or  to  aid  runaway  industries.  And 
these  programs  should  certainly  not  be  a  substitute  for  programs  that 
employers  r^ormally  perform.     Federal  funds  should  not  be  used  to^reward 
employers  for  doing  what  they  would  do  anyway  without  a  subsidy^ 

With  these  four  general  points  in  mind.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  li)^e 
to  turn  to  a  number  of  related  issues* 

We  strongly  support  general  economic  policies  aimed  at  economic 
growth  and  full  employment.    We  strongly  support  targeted  programs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  3pe<;ific  groups  of  unemployed  and  disadvantaged  workers. 
And  we  strongly  support  targeted  programs  to  meet  specific  skill  short- 
ages and  resource  bottlenecks  and  to  meet  specific  public  and  private 
investment  targets  for  expansion  of  this  nation's  productive  potential « 

In  order  to  curb  inflation,  reduce  unemployment,  and  solve  funda- 
mental structural  problems  in  the  U,S,  economy,  the  resources  of  the 
nation  must  be  redirected  and  better  targeted. 

In  the  employment  and  training  area#  unemployed  men  and  women  who 
cannot  find  Jobs  in  the  private  sector  should  be  put  to  work  on  the 
various  public  service  and  public  works  projects  that  expand  the  services 
and  facilities  and  infrastructure  needed  fOi  2i  healthy  economy. 

It's  important  to  note  t.hat  direct,  targeted  jobs  programs  tailored 
to  the  specific  needs  of  unemployed  worKers  and  to  specific  social  needs 
are  two  to  four  times  more  effective  in  creating  Jobs  than  are  generalized 
tax  cuts. 
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The  skill^  and  abilities  of  tho  unemployed  must  be  put  to  produc- 
tive use  and  not  gc  wasted..    These  Job  programs  can  be  targeted  to 
increase  supply  and  to  raise  economic  efficiency  in  key  areas,  thereby 
moderating  price  increases  while  reducing  unemployment.    Training  for 
energy-related  Jobs  is  one  example  of  this  targeted  approach. 

We  believe  there  should  be  expanded  training  programs  for  adult 
workers  and  for  young  people,  with  particular  emphasis  on  skill-upgrad- 
ing and  on-the-job  training.    Training  programs  raise  the  productivity 
of  the  work  force  with  new  Job  skills  and  lead  to  better  Job  prospects 
for  both  young  people  and  adult  workers. 

The  current  law  has  a  targeting  mechanism  that  begins  to  address 
these  issues  as  well  as  the  problems  of  special  groups  with  their 
specific  needs.     Specifically  Part  B,  Part  C.  and  part  D  of  Title  II 
of  the  Comprehensive  Employnvent  and  Training  Act  are  a  targeting 
mechanism. 

In  the  case  of  Part  B,  employment  and  training  services  are  pro- 
vided to  economically  disadvantaged  persons  to  help  them  move  into 
regular  Jobs.     In  the  case  of  Part  C,  upgrading  and  retraining  oppor- 
tunities are  geared  to  help  alleviate  specific  skill  shortages.  And 
in  the  case  of  Part  D.  the  law  establishes  transitional  Jobs  and  training 
for  economically  disadvantaged  persons  to  help  them  move  into  unsubsidized 
Jobs. 

Ir.  fiscal  1070  there  were  about  1,200.'>00  enrol lements  in  Part  B  and 
C  programs  —  with  570,000  in  classroom  training,   390.000  in  work  ex- 
perience, and  157,000  in  on-the-job  training.    There  were  460.000  enrolled 
m  Title  II-D  public  service  Jobs. 
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Likewise,  under  Title  III  of  CETA  there  is  targeting  of  national 
programs  to  special  disadvantaged  groups  and  to  special  national  pur- 
poses as  well  as  directed  to  meet  critical  skill  shortages  reflecting 
national  needs  and  national  concerns.    Such  targeted  national  employ^ 
ment  and  training  programs  are  e::sential  because  local  solutions  to 
local  problems  often  do  not  deal  adequately  with  national  needs  and 
national  concerns. 

For  example,  under  Title  III,  the  AFl-CIO's  HRDI  and  local  building 
and  construction  trades  councils  have  sponsored  or  supported  more  than 
100  apprenticeship  outreach  programs  to  recruit,  tutor,  and  place  econ- 
omically disadvantaged,  unemployed  and  underemployed  people,  especially 
women  and  minority  youths.    This  helps  meet  the  nation's  need  for  skilled 
workers  and  helps  meet  the  needs  of  special  groups  with  special  problems. 
In  addition  to  national  programs  supported  or  operated  by  building  trades 
unions,   there  have  been  a  large  number  of  non-building  trades  programs 
run  by  unions  such  as  the  Machinists  and  Firefighters  and  Service  Employ- 
ees unions  —  and  these  arc  targeted  programs  to  meet  national  needs. 

Private  Industry  Councils  —  PIC's  —  have  not  met  the  grandiose 
expectations  that  were  set  forth  when  Title  VII  was  enactci.  Experience 
shows  that  we  cannot  expect  the  private  business  sector  take  over  all  or 
most  of  the  employment  and  training  activity  in  this  nation  that  has  been 
performed  under  the  prime  sponsor  system  and  under  the  national  programs 
of  Title  III  and  the  youth  proyramy  of  Title  IV. 

The  PIC'S  should  be  more  closely  linked  to  the  prime  "sponsor  system. 
They  should  have  more  labor  representation,  along  with  the  representation 
of  community  based  organizations  and  education  agencies.    The  PIC  system 
simply  cannot  deliver  the  kind  of  services  that  the  prime  sponsor  system 
delivers. 
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In  good  times,  when  tHe  economy  is  growing  and  business  Is  booming, 
employers  are  willing  to  add  new.  less  experienced,  less  skilled  workers. 
But  in  a  recession  or  economic  downturn,  employers  are  less  able  to  hire 
new  workers  and  less  willing  to  take  a  chance  on  less  qualified  workers. 

Therefore,  it  is  unrealistic  to  rely  on  private  sector  business 
employers  to  meet  the  nation's  employment  and  training  needs  vhen  the 
economy  Is  going  through  recession  or  slow  growth. 

T/c  Is  essential,  therefore,  to  develop  and  to  maintain  the  kind 
of  national  employment  and  training  programs  that  meet  this  nation's 
needs. 

Overall  fiscal  and  monetary  policy  will  not  resolve  specific 
Industrial,  geographic  and  demographic  problem  areas.    A  great  deal 
of  public  and  private  investment  Is  needed  In  specific  areas  to  raise 
this  nation's  productive  potential  to  where  It  ought  to  be.    The  AFL-CIO 
has  proposed  joint  business,   labor,  and  governrnent  participation  in  a 
"relndustrlallzatlon"  program  to  channel  public  and  prlvats  funds  Into 
such  Job-creating  Investment  —  investment  targeted  to  specific  Indus- 
tries with  special  capital  needs  for  modernization,  expansion,  and 
restoration  of  their  competitive  position.   Investment  targeted  to 
specific  geographic  areas  of  the  country  that  are  most  In  need. 

For  example,  the  nation's  transportation  network  should  be  upgraded 
for  people  and  goods  to  move  more  efficiently.    Railroad,  highways,  port 
facilities,  and  airports  <ate  in  despetaLe  need  of  rehabilitation.  Urban 
mass  transit  systems  need  continued  financial  support  and  need  to  be  ex- 
tended and  modernized.    Also,  the  urban  Infrastructure  of  sewers,  water 
systems,  streets  and  bridges  need  renewal.     Public  investment  bf  this 
nature  would  greatly  Improve  economic  efficiency  and  potential  output 
of  goods  and  services.     It  would  also  open  up  Job  opportunities  for 
America's  unemployed  workers. 
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Zn^thls  connection,  I  want  to  rep«at  the  strong  support  of  the 
AFX#~CZO  for  a  counter^cycllcal  jobs  program  along  the  lines  of  the 
present  Title  VX  program.    We  need  to  deal  with  both  cyclical  unem- 
ployment and  structural  unemployment. 

We  also  repeat    our  very  strong  support  for  the  "two- track" 
system  which  includes  Title  III  national  programs  like  HRDI  and  other 
labor- sponsored  programs  directly  funded  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department. 
Far  too  often  in  the  decentralized  local  "prime  sponsor**  system  the 
local  labor  organizations  are  ignored  or  frozen  out  of  the  key  decision- 
making. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  ne  say  that  it  is  imperative  that  the 
federal  government  continue  to  play  a  key  role  in  the  administration 
and  development  of  employment  and  training  programs.    A  comprehensive 
national  employment  and  training  program  —  giving  to?  priority  to 
full  employment  —  must  be  national  in  scope.    It  must  retain  overall 
national  control  of  policy  and  direction,  while  sharing  administration 
of  sJrograms  with  state  and  local  authorities  as  well  as  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  including  business,  labor  and  community  groups.    It  must 
be  flexible  and  it  must  assure  specialized  training  and  Job  assistance 
to  special  groups  with  special  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  would  like  to  include  a  num- 
ber of  ArL-CIO  convention  resolutions  on  employment  and  training  issues 
in  the  record  of  *'hcse  heart nfjK.    Thank  you. 
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Jmmvy  1981  ' 

AFt^CIO  POLICY  ON  ^?A.  0?J  EMPIOY^^NT  AND  TRAINIKC  ISSVES 

Iht  bAjic  policy  of  the  APL-CIO  on  e©ployiaent  and  training  issues 

gtn«r«ll7  and  on  almost  all  specific  issuts  which  have  cooc  up  under  the 

CoBprehcnsive  Eaployoent  and  Training  Act  is  spelled  out  in  the  ArL-CIO 

1975  convention  resolution  on  "Manpower"  and  is  atill  valid.    The  re  so- 
li 

lution  is  «s  follows: 

I 

**Full  esiployaent  is  the  basic  prerequisite  for  an  eff  ctive  and 
ooaprehenslve  national  manpower  policy.    Jobs  for  all  Americans  able, 
willing  and  seeking  work  are  the  key  to  a  healthy  economy.    A  healthy, 
expanding,  /full^enployiacnt  economy  is  essential  to  cconomzc  recovery 
and  eociel/ progress. 

"ThJ  AFL-CIO  insists  on  substantial,  decisive  nnd  det^rrilned  action 
by  the  feneral  govenuaent  to  put  Ainerica  back  to  work.    Job  creation  is 
an  eescntfiiil  component  of  such  action. 

**Llirge-scale,  job-creating  programs  such  as  housing,  accelerated 
public  works,  aid  to  cities  and  aid  for  railroad  trackbed  repair  are  re- 
quired.] In  addition,  to  the  extent  that  regular  job-creating  channels  in 
the  ecoiosy  do  not  create  enough  jobs  for  the  expanding  labor  force,  tne 
federal!  government  must  provide  funds  on  a  scale  sufficient  to  support  a 
■Assiv^  public  service  employisent  program.  .  At  least  one  million  puolic 
servic/&  jobs  are  needed  for  Americans  who  cannot  find  jobs. 
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AFL-ao  Policy  on  CETA,  on  Enployoent  and  Training  Issues 


**Fublic  service  jobs  prograas  aust  be  expanded  by  Congress  and  oust 


hm  put  into  operation  proaptly  and  effectively  by  the  U.S.  Labor  Departnent 
•11^1  by  state  and  local  govexnnents.    Such  expanded  prograas  to  create  jobs 
for  the  uneaployed  and  seriously  under-eetployed  would  provide  additional 
b«41y-tie«ded  services  in  hospitals  and  other  health  facilities,  recreation 
fecilities,  nanitatioo,  pollution  controls,  and  other  essential  activities 
needed  at  the  coomunity  Uvel.    These  jobs  would  help  the  unemployed  and 
woold  help  financially  hard'^pressed  state  and  local  govemnents  improve 
md  increase  their  services. 

'Ve  insist  that  federally  financed  public  se  vice  jobs  must  be  addi- 
tional jobs  and  that  state  and  local  govemoents  must  not  be  permitted  to 
fire  permanent  employees  in  order  to  hire  temporary  public  service  job 
seekers.    Workers  hired  under  the  public  service  employment  program  should 
b«  accorded  the  same  general  conditions  of  employraen^  as  regular  state  and 
locel  government  employees.    The  AFL-CIO  insists  on  adequate  wages  and  work- 
ing standards  in  all  manpower  programs  in  both  the  private  «id  public  sectors. 
Wefes  under  these  programs  should  be  at  least  at  the  level  of  the  federal  * 
minimum  wage  or  the  prevailing  rate  of  pay  for  the  occupation,  whichever  is 
higher. 

'^Manpower  prograas  must  not  be  used  to  subsidize  low-wage,  substandard 
employers  and  to  undermine  the  wages  and  working  conditions  of  other  workers, 
to  aid  runaway  industries,  to  subsidise  high  labor  turnover  or  jobs  i^ich  do 

c 

not  call  for  training  before  hiring. 
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AFL-CIO  Policy  on  CETA,  on  Employaent  and  Training  Issues 


AFL-CIO  and  itu  affiliates  will  maintain  a  close  watch  over  the 
Adainistration  of  manpower  legislation,  and  we  will  bring  to  the  attention 
of  Coogrest  those  actions  which  ignore^he  will  and  intent  of  Congress.  We 
iasi«t  upon  fulfillment  of  requirements  in  manpower  legislation  that  labor 
orgaaixations  directly  involved  have  ample  opportunity  to  connient  on  pro- 
potals  from  manpower  program  agents^ 

"^ationill  manpower  policy  must  assure  continued  support  for  labor 
wion-sponsored  programs  such  as  the  AFL-CIO's  Human  Resources  Development 
lottitute,  Apprenticeship  Outreach  and  on-the-job  ttaining     And  it  must 
assure  continuing  opportunity  for  labor  representation  and  labor  partici- 
^tion  in  manpower- planning  flt„the_st a te„ and  local  level. 

**Trainiag  services  and  improvements  in  the  administration  of  manpower 
programs  arc  important  and  necessary,  but  they  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
Training  must  be  followed  by  a  job  if  it  is  to  have  any*  value.  Adainistration 
decentralization  and  flexibility  are  not  substitutes  for  job  creation  and  job 
development. 

"A  good  comprehensive  national  manpower  policy  would  bring  together  * 
til  federally-supported  manpower  programs  under  a  federal,  centrally  con- 
solidated administration  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

"As  part  of  such  consolidation,  we  urge  that  the  U.S.  En5>loyment 
Service  be  federalized.      At  present,  there  are  50  state  systems*.  An 
effective,  nationwide  employi&ent  service  should  be  established  to  meet 

the  needs  of  workers  and  employers  on  a  national  tasis.    In  any  such  con" 

r 

•olfd«tion  or  reorganization,  che  job  fights,  en5>loyment  conditions  and  other 
benefits  of  affected  workers  mu&t  be  protected. 
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*'Oatil  federalizacipn  is  accomplished,  we  urge  that  steps  be  taken 
ioaediately  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  to 
•nforce  higher  standards  of  performance  by  state  employment  service  agencies 
mad  to  assure  that  the  service  will  pattern  its  operation  according  to  the 
ntcds  of  workers  and  employers,  to  match  workers  with  job-openings  and  not 
h%   heoBMd  in  by  community  and  state  boundaries. 

"The  federal  government  must  not  give  up  to  state  and  local  governments 
(^prime  sponsors*)  what  are  essentially  federal  responsibilities  in  policy* 
making)  administration  and  development  of  manpoweir  prograos.    These  programs 
should  meet  national  standards  and  regulations  set    y  the  U.S.  Lalior  Depart- 
■eut  following  consultations  with  organized  labor.    And  there  must  be  par- 
ticipation oy  organized  labor  in  planning  and  administration  of  manpower 
programs  at  the  state  and  local  level.   

"The  AFL*-CIO  insists  on  a  continuing  key  federal  role  and  federal 
responsibility  in  adrainis t ration  and  development  of  manpower  programs.  A 
wooprehensive  national  manpwer  program  —  giving  top  priority  to  full  employ- 
Bent       must  be  national  in  scope.    It  must  retain  overall  federal  control  ^ 
of  policy  and  direction,  while  sharing  administration  of  programs  with  state 
and  local  governments.    It  must  assure  a  comprehensive  approach  with  consoli** 
dation  and  coordination  of  all  manpower  activities  under  a  central  adninistra' 
tioo  in  the  U.S., Labor  Department  and  must  retain  such  significant  categorical 
programs  as  the  Job  Corps.    In  addition,  it  should  have  enough  flexibility  to 

allow  the  emphasis  to  be  shifted  from  one  type  of  program  to  another,  as  the 

> 

situation  warrants;  to  give  special  manpower  aid  to  depressed  areas;  to  provide 

specialized  training  and  job  assistance  to  groups  with  special  manpower  needs; 

and  to  provide  for  a  vastly  expanded  large-scale  public  service  employment  progran.' 
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Job  Rights  of  Public  Employees 

Tht  1977  APL-CIO  convention  expressed  concern  about  "Job  Rights  of 
Public  Employees*'  affected  by  CETA  in  the  following  resolution: 

"Govenunents  at  all  levela  are  exploring  various  reorganization  or 
consolidation  plans  aimed  at  reducing  duplicative  governmental  agencies. 
At  the  same  time,  legislation  has  been  proposed  on  the  federal,  state 
and  local  level  which  woul4  shift  administration  and/or  funding  of  various 
programs  from  one  level  of  government  to  another  and  from  wje  public  sector 
to  the  private  sector. 

"The  AFL-CIO  has  supported  and  will  support  reorganization  plans  that 
will  enhance  government  efficiency  without  damaging  essential  programs  or 
diminishing  essential  services.    We  believe  that  AFL-CIO  unions  representing 
employees  in  federal,  stace  and  local  government  can  be  of  great  assistance 
to  governmental  office  Is  in  developing  such  plans. 

"Further »  we  believe  that  government  at  all  levels  ha^  an  inescapable 
obligation  to  its  employees  to  protect  their  job  rights  and  employment  con-^ 
ditions  in  any  reorganization,  consolidation  or  transfer  of  administration. 

"The  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA)  has  been  rccog- 
nized  and  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO  as  a  vital  job-creating  program,  but  it 
oust  not  be  used  as  a  mechanism  for  wage-cutting,  displacement,  or  the  denial 
of  promotional  opportunities  for  regular  permanent  public  workers. 
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"CETA  workers  are  entitled  to  the  same  contractual  conditions  enjoyed 
by  regular  employees  performing  the  same  job  —  no  better  and  no  worse 
covtring  wages,  hours,  and  other  applicable  bentfits.    These  workers  should 
b«  placed  in  entry-level  jobs  or  through  some  equitable  and  reasonable  method 
that  prohibits  an  unfair  proportion  of  promotional  opportunities  being  filled 
by  CETA  workers. 

'Above  all»  CETA  must  be  administered  as  a  program  to  provide  work  for 
the  unemployed  until  permanent  joba  can  be  found  in  the  private  sector,  not 
as  a  program  that  jeopardizes  the  job  rights  of  regular  employees." 

Hunan  Resources  Development  Institute 

The  1979  AFL-CIO  convention  adopted  a  resolution  which  re-emphasizes 
and  under-scores  the  key  role  of  the  AFL-CXO's  employment-and-t raining  action 
ana.  the  ATL-CIO  Hum£.n  Resource?  Development  Institute,  as  follows: 

"A»  prospects  for  economic  recession  and  rising  unemployment  increase. 
Che  need  for  the  labor  movement  to  provide  continued  assistance  to  disad- 
vantaged, unemployed  and  underemployed  individuals  becomes  more  critical, 

•The  Human  Resources  Development  Institute  has  the  responsibility  for 
providing  a  wide  range  of  employment  and  training  services  on  behalf  of 
organired  labor  to  unemployed  union  members,  minorities,  youth,  the  handi- 
capped, veterans,  women,  and  all  groups  who  face  the  critical  problems  of 
chronic  joblessness. 
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'^Ihe  restructuring  of  the  Coraprehensive  Employnent  and  Training  Act 
by  Congress  and  its  nev  govexning  regulations  give  the  labor  move men t  an 
•xptnded  role^in  the  planning  and  provision  of  employment  and  training 
••rvices  and  in  the  protection  of  its  own  interests.    HRDI  has  the  capacity 
mad  expertise  to  assist  state  and  local  central  bodies  and  AFL-CIO  affiliates 
to  discharge  their  rights  and  responsibilities  under  CETA.    Therefore,  the 
ATL-CIO  recomisends  that  HRDI: 

"l.  Continue  its  cooperative  efforts  with  local  labor  moveaents  in 
the  Job  development  and  placement  activities,  and  in  efforts  to  develop 
ftaployment  and  training  programs  on  behalf  of  disadvantaged,  unskilled, 
uosmployed  and  underemployed  groups,  and  individuals,  such  as  youth,  dis- 
abled workers,  women,  veterans,  offenders  and  others. 

"2.  Provide  technical  assistance  and  educational  services  to  inter- 
sstional,  national,  and  local  unions,  so  that  they  may  fully  participate 
in  the  nation's  employment  and  training  programs,  and  better  protect  their 
.  rights  under  the  lav  by  ensuring  compliance  with  regulations  protecting 
workers  covered  by  collective  bargaining  agreements. 

"3.  Assist  state  and  local  central  bodies  in  the  fulfillment  of  their 
responsibilities  and  opportunities  under  CETA,  with  particular  ecq)hasis  on 
effective  labor  participation  on  all  planning  bodies  constituted  under  the 
Act. 

"4.  Operate  programs  most  effectively  administered  from  the  national 
level  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  disadvantaged  groups. 

*  **5.  Make  its  services  available  to  the  departments  of^^the^^^FL -CIO, 
setional  and  international  unions,  and  state  and  local  central  bodies  m 
Meeting  their  employment  and  training  needs./' 
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The  AFL-CIO  has  a  very  strong  concern  about  Che  need  to  continue  CETA 
TitU  III  support  for  "national  programs"  like  HRDI  and  other  labor-sponsored 
aad  labor-supported  "national  programs"  which  have  been  funded  directly  by  the 
U*S.  Labor  Department  under  Title  III. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  no  quarrel  with  the  basic  concept  of  decentralized 
aanageoent  of  enployment  and  training  programs  to  meet  local  needs  that  is  em- 
bodied in  the  CETA  "prime  sponsor"  approach,  but  we  believe  that  it  i«  impor- 
ttat  and  essential  for  the  federal  government  (the  U.S.  Labor  Department)  to 
continue  to  set  nation?    policy  and  to  set  national  standards  by  law  and  regu- 
lAtiona ,  including  specifically  national  labor  standards  and  labor  protectiops 
now  written  into  the  CETA  law  and  CETA  regulations. 

t. 

Hotwith standing  AFL-CIO  recognition  and  acceptance  of  the  decentralized 
local  "prime  sponsor"  system  of  administering  CETA  programs,  we  must  repeat 
our  very  strong  support  for  the  "two-track"  system  which  includes  Title  11^  . 
national  programs  like  HRDI  and  other  labor-sponsored  programs  directly  funded 
by  the  U.S.  Labor  Department Far  too  often  in  the  decentralized  local  "price 
aponsor'*  system  the  local  labor  organizations  are  ignored  or  frozen  out  of  che 
key  decision-making.    And  far  too  often,  national  policy  concerns  for  such  key 
programs  as  Apprenticeship  Outreach,  Hative  Americans,  veterans,  handicapped, 
youth,  and  so  on  are  simply  ignored  by  the  local  prime  sponsor  authoriti-es. 

In  addition  to  its  role  as  a  national  program  operator,  the  AFL-CIO *s 
HRDI  conducts  formal  training  for  state  and  local  labor  organizations  so  they 
will  be  able  to  get  involved  and  function  effectively  in  local  CETA  prime 
sponsor  programs. 
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Sope  General  CETA  Concerns  of  the  AFL-CIO 

In  1978,  with  the  CETA  program  about  to  expire,  the  AFL-CIO  urged  a 
big  expansion  of  the  public  service  jobs  program  and  called  for  a  tvo-part 
approach:  one  for  the  "structurally"  unemployed  and  one  for  "cyclically" 
v^nesployed.  * 

The  AFL^CIO  noted  that  both  structural  and  cyclical  unemployment  are 
•erious  problems;  that  these  probleos  are  difficult  if  not  impossible  to 
disentangle  fron  each  other;  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  bring  down 
rtructural  uncnployiaant  vhen  the, nation  is  experiencing  high  cyclical  job- 
lessness.   If  regular,  experienced  workers  are  looking  for  jobs,  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  the  private  sector  will  seek  or  accept  economically 
disadvantaged  workers  who  lack  skills  and  work  experience. 

The  AFL-CIO  recognizes  a  legitimate,  proper,  and  desirable  concern 
for  allocating  scarce  resources  to  those  who  arc  most  needy,  but  we  also 
recognize  a  need  for  a  truly  comprehensive  employment  poLicy  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  persistent  problems  and  needs  of  the  regular  workers 
whose  unemployrient  problems  arc  no  less  serious  simply  because  their  unear- 
ployment  has  been  defined  as  "cyclical." 

The  AFL-CIO  does  not  claim  that  the  needs  of  cyclically  unemployed  regul 
workers  should  have  exclusive  attention  or  that  the  needs  of  these  workers 
ahould  take  precedence  over  the  needs  of  the  structurally  unemployed  and 
economically  disadvantaged  workers.    Both  needs  arc  important  and  both  must 
be  met. 
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Sooe  Specific  AfX-CIO  Concerns 

!•  Ihe  AFL-CIO  is  deeply  concerned  about  the  need  to  protect  basic 
labor  standarda.w..Jte  oppose  using  CETA  jobs  or  youth  jobs  or  welfare  jobs 
or  •ubQinioiia  wages  or  wage  subsidies  or  tax  subsidies  (including  TJTC,  the 
Targeted  Job  Tax  Credit), which  directly  or  indirectly  undercut  the  hard-won 
vages  and  working  conditions  of  regularly  employed  workers. 

This  does  not  nean  we  oppose  special  programs  and  special  assistance 
fc  employers  who  reach  out  to  recruit  and  train  disadvantaged  workers,  and, 
in  fact,  we  strongly  support  such  programs,  and  HRDI  and  other  union  programs 
have  been  very  active  in  such  programs. 

Although  the  regulations  now  provide  for  a  straight  50  percent  reim- 
bursement to  employers  without  documentation  of  extra  costs  of  recruiting  and 
traiuing,  the  AFL-CIO  continues  to  support  the  position  that  re imburseaent 
is  only  given  for  extra  costs  over  and  above  normal  costs  of  recruiting  and 
training. 

2.  The  AFL-CIO  wovxld  like  to  see  increased  attention  and  emphasis  given 
to  on-the-iob  training  and  upgrading  efforts.    OJT  has  proved  itself  as  an 
effective  method  of  getting  people  into  permanent,  private  sector  jobs. 

Upgrading  programs  likewise  serve  a  useful  purpose  in  moving  lower-level, 
lover-paid  workers  up  into  permanent,  private  sector  higher-skill,  higher-pay 
jobs,  and  at  the     itoe  time,  opening  up  entry-level  jobs  which  can  be  filled 
by  low-skill,  economicaxly  disadvantaged  workers. 

3»  We  have  no  basic  disagreement  with  the  idea  of  e xpe r imcn tal -demons t rat ice 
job  programs  for  welfare  recipients  under  CETA,  but  we  insist  that  these  progress 
■ust  conform  to  the  same  wage  and 'labor  standards  that  govern  all  CETA  prograxas. 
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4.  the  AFL-CIO  strongly  supports  the  continuation  and  oaxioization 

of  formal  requirements  for  labor  oembership  and  participation  in  the  exist- 
ing decentralized  system  of  local  "prime  sponsor"  administration,  of  CETA 
programs,'  in  the  prime  sponsor  planning  councils  and  in  the  Title  VII 
Private  Sector  Initiative  Prograa,  PSIP ,  with  its  Private  Industry  Councils, 
Pica. 

5.  Consultation  -  All  labor  organizations  representing  workers  in  the 
tame  or  sioilir  occupations  planned  for  traininp  -hether  or  not  training 
occurs  in  a  union  shop  must  be  consulted  on  the  design,  content  and  operatic^ 
of  these  ^rograas.    The  wording  is  definitive  in  the  regulations  (676.24)  and 
less  definitive  in  the  law  (Section  103  (a)  9  and  (a)(18)).    Inpleoentatioa  of 
the  policy  is  however  difficult  and  become  a  major  focus  of  HRDl's  local 
activities . 

6.  Concurrence  -  Any  CETA  program  which  affects  a  bargaining  agreecent 
aust  obtain  the  written  concurrence  of  the  bargaining  agent  before  it  can  be 
funded.  (Section  676.24)  Again  enforcement  is  difficult.  * 

7.  Comaent  on  Plans  -  Labor  organizations  representing  workers  in  thj 
tame  or  sinilar  occupations  planned  for  training  must  receive  a  copy  of  the 
plan  30  days  before  it  is  submitted  for  their  review  and  consent . 

8.  Conducting  Programs  -  With  one  exception,  labor  organizations  are 
recognized  as  one  of  many  potential  deliverers  of  CETA  services.  Although 
legitimized  in  the  law,  many  labor  unions  lack  local  support,  expertise  and 
understanding  necessary  to  receive  funds  for  training  programs •  Increased 
(and  aanctioned)  labor  membership  on  Prime  Sponsor  Planning  Councils  and  PiCs 
could  generate  more  labor  involvement. 
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L4bor  organizations  are  specifically  prohibited  from  operating  upgrad- 
ing prograos.    Only  employers  can  receive  CETA  funds  and  they  in  turn  can 
contract  to  unions.    We  strongly    suggest  that  unions  be  allowed  to  operate 
upgrading  programs  for  their  mec^ership. 

9.  Labor  Protections  -  These  include; 

«.    Payment  of  prevailing  wages,  including  Davis-Bacon  where 
cpplicable . 

b.  Collective  bargaining  agreement  coverage  as  well  as  the  same 
benefits  and  working. conditions  for  CETA  participants. 

c.  No  one  can  be  placed  in  an^OJT  program  affected  by  a  labor  dispute 
work  stoppage. 

d.  Programs  are  not  to  result  in  the  displacement  of  currently  employed 
iforkers,  including  partial  displacement  such  as  reduction  in  hours  of  non-overtime 
work,  wages  or  employment. 

e.  Programs  cannot  impair  existing  contracts  or  assist  employers  in 
relocation  vhich  will  result  in  an  increase  in  unemployment  in  the  area  or  in 
any  other  area. 

The  basic  tenents  of  the  law  provide  labor  with  the  necessary  protection 
it  in  establishing  sound  policies  to  implement  the  above  protections  is  a 
circuitous  process.    Attempting  to  implement  them  in  a  decentralized  system 
it  even  harder. 
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CETA  Private  Sector  Training  Issuei 


1.  Private  Industry  Councils  vj.  Prime  Sponsors. 
Private  Industry  Councils  are  newly  created  bodi^||||Linder  CETA  Title  VII 

CoiBprised  of  a  business  majority,  with  representatives  of  labor,  CBO*s  and 
Education  PICs  arc  designed  to  provide  private  >cctor  ("business")  input  into 
the  CETA  system.    We  support  the  concept  of  govcmnent-labor-busincss  partner- 
^ip.    In  reality,  however,  PICs  are  business-dominated  entities  with  labor 
at  t^he  significant  minority.    PICs  must  be  closely  linked  with  existing  Prime 
Sponso^rs  to  assure  labor's  involvement  and  protection  of  its  interests.  Any 
efforts  to  separately  fund  and  institutionalize  PIC*  apart  from  Prime  Sponsor* 
should  be  contravened.    Funding  should  come  through  the  CETA  system  and  program 
decisions  should  continue  to  be  jointly  maa    by  PICs  and  Prime  Sponsors. 

2.  Economic  Development  Linkages 

Effort,  ha^ve  been  made  to  link  CETA  programs  with  local  economic 
aevelop^nt  projects  by  requiring  .  job  setaside  of  lOX  -  :0X.  Employment 
impact  Statcc^nts  as  we^U  as  CETA  ^ign-off  are  now  required  in  many  HUD.  EDA 

SBA  funded  projects.  Where  such  agreements  do  not  impair  existing  con-  . 
..acts  or  do  not  result  in  the  displacement  or  regular  ^.kers.they  shcld  be 
supported. 

Efforts  are  also  undervay  to  so.  aside  Title  VII  fund,  for  Economic 
Oevelopn^nt  Program-    Efforts  to  tie  together  CETA  and  the  new  adoinistr.tica 
•Enterprise  zone"  concepts  should  also  be  carefully  scrutinized. 
3.  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 

TJTC  is  .uthorired  until  December.  1981.    The  attached  "Executive 
Su»«ry"  from  Ohio  State  University  indicate,  that  TJTC  is  .  failure.    It  i. 
not  perceived  as  a  legitimate  prograa  by  the  e.ploynent    «d  training  insti- 
tutions adainistering  it.    It  is  not  being  c^nitcred  and  evaluated  by  DOL. 
U  hs.  an  average  of  801  retroactive  certification,  for  those  person,  already 
hired  by  an  employer.    And  the  majority  of  wages  are  less  than  $4.00  per  hour 
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fitaplaced  Workers 

to  .v.r  increasing  group  in  need  are  tho.e  skilled  vorker..  who  have 
l.id-o£f  in  -th.  -aior  indu,.rial  .C.ce,  of  Che  north  and  nid-ve.C.  with 
llttl.  or  no  hope  of  being  reenployed  with  the  ,»e  .kill..    In  .o»e  ca.e. 
.dlfct  grant  to  nation.!  and  international  unions  have  provided  relief. 
Sfclflc  CETA  program,  for  retraining  under  Title  IIC  and  VII  are  United 
in  fixe  (6.5Z)ag^cope. 

To  revile  over^l  CETA  eligibility  requirements  to  include  Workers 
^•ho  h.ve  been  displaced  and  are  currently  working  in  secondary  labor  narkct 
occupations  nay  cause  concern  aBOn?  those  representing  existing  CETA  target 
croups  (minorities,  "onen.  handicapped,  vr.terans  ano  youth)      Some  efforts, 
ho-ever,  must  "be  oade  to  insure  that. these  growing  nuaberi  of  "disadvantaged" 
parsons  are  assisted  in  a^  comprehensive  manr  r  coupling  ecoaooic  development 
md  reindustrialization  strategies  with  local  employment  and  training  programs. 
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Youth  Enployracnt  and  Training 

Backtround 

Frior  to  CETA,  orgaaited  labor  actively  supported  employment  and  training 
prograss  for  econoaically  disadvantaged  youth,  including  the  Neighborhood 
Youth  Corps  and  th«  Job  Corps.    In  1976,  it  strongly  advocated  passage  of 
YCDPA»  and  last  year  called  for  the  enactment  of^the  Youth  Act  of  1980  to 
replace  the  expiring ^YEDPA.    Moreover,  labor  organizations  have  also  operated 
or  participated  in  a  variety  of  CET^.  Title  IV  programs  (both  nationally  and 
locally  funded) »  including  vocational  exploration,  pre*-approntlceshlp  sicill 
training,  and  work  experience  programs. 
Key  Concerns 

1,  Increased  emphasis  should  continue  to  be 'pla«<l       preparing  youth  for 
caploynent  in. the  private  acctor.    Program  approaches  ahould  focus  on 
on-the-job  training  and  vocational  exploration  (a  highly-structured, 
closely-tBonitored  program  of  on-site  and  classroom  activities  providing 
txposure  to  occupations  and  skills).    Prohibitions  against  subsidized 
vork  experience  in  the  private  for-profit  sector  should  remain  unchanged 
(«  December  1980  report  by  GAD  on  the  Entitlement  program,  the  only  CETA 
program  that  allows  work  experience  in  the  private,  for-profit  sector, 
found  indications  of  worker  displacement  at  for-profit  companies  participating 
aa  Entitlement  worksites). 

2.  Stronger  linkages  and  collaboration  among  the  educational  employment  and 
training,  labor,  and  business  communities  should  continue  to  be  encouraged 
la  order  to  improve  the  transition  from  school  to  work  among  disadvantaged 
youth.    Increased  attention  and  resources  should  be  given  to  preparing 
those  youth  who  are  not  planning  to  attend  college  to  enter  careers 
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•fter  high  school  graduation.    Accordingly,  the  vocational  educational » 
«•  veil  at  Che  basic  educational  system,  oust  be  actively  involved; 
moreover,  the  Esployrsent  Service,  as  veil  as  the  CETA  priDC  sponsor, 
•hould  also  be  included  in  these  collaborative  efforts. 

The  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  the  Davia-Bacon  Act  should  concioue 
"  to  fully  <pply  to  youth.    The  negative  impact  of  youth  aubaininua 
•^vage  vas  recently  outlined  in  a  Congressional  Budget  Office  report, 

*^outh  Etsployoent  and  Education:    Possible  Federal  Approaches" 

(July  1960). 

Final  CoQiaent 

X.«bor'«  opportunities  under  CETA  and  specifically  consultation  <md  coo- 
currence  requirements  are  under  attack  froa  the  business  conxzunity.  The  U.S. 
Chaober  of  Cocaaerce  is  coounting  a  caiopaign  of  letters  to  the  Labor  Departsaent 
to  alioLnate  Section  676.24,  "Labor  Organization  Consultation  and  Concurrence 
froa  the  regulations.  This  attack  and  the  attack  on  the  feder^  cinisun  va&e 
lav  and  the'  attack  on  Davis-Bacon  could  significantly  veaken  labor's  involve;* 

••lit  in  CETA  prograas. 

! 

Mr.  McGLorrEN.  My  colleague  and  I  will  be  more  than  glad  to 
answer  any  questions. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  one  basic  question  that  I  have  been 
aisking  a  number  of  the  witnesses  this  week  and  last  week.  How 
should  our  training  programs,  and  CETA  specifically,  be  geared  to 
tne  unemployed?  Should  we  focus  on  the  structurally  unemployed; 
should  it  encompass  the  structurally  unemployed!' and  the  skilled 
unemployed  and  the  displaced  worker? 

What  parameters,  in  definitional  terms,  should  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment impose  on  its  CETA  program? 

Mr.  McGlotten.  I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  AFL-CIO 
policy  is  clear  on  this;  we  feel  as  though  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  re3ponsibility  in  this  whole,  entire  field  of  employment  and 
training.  We  should  develop  the  kind  of  programs  that  touches  on 
each  one  of  these  issues,  whether  it  be  on  a  structural  basis  or 
cyclical  basis,  or  whether  it  be  dealing  with  providing  additional 
skills  to  those  particular  individuals  who  need  additional  training 
^  to  continue  a  lifetime  of  employment.  - 
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All  of  this  should  be  in  a  comprehensive,  overall  program  so  that 
no  one  slips  through  the  cracks  and  the  Government  provides  that 
kind  of  service  for  each  one  of  our  participants  in  our  society. 

Senator  Quayle.  So,  you  v^ould  not  drav^  the  line;  you  v^ould  just 
say  comprehensive  employment  and  there  are  really  no  areas  that 
should  be  left  out  as  far  as  trai'ning? 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Quayle.  Everybody  ought  to  be  included;  anybody  that  is 
unemployed  ought  to  be  eligible  for  the  training  and  employment 
services  and  the  programs,  and  CETA  itself  should  not  really  focus 
in  on,  say,  the  structurally  unemployed,  as  some  people  have  sug- 
gested. That  is  basically  your  position  and  the  AFL-ClO's  position? 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Yes. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  What  should  be  the  role  of  the  private 
sector,  business,  industry  and  labor  in  training  and  employment? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  a  very  important  role  for  the 
private  sector  because  it  is  obvious,  that  the  biggest  chunk  of  em- 
ployment is  in  the  private  sector,  and  also  the  biggest  chunk  of 
training.  There  is  a  tremendous  amount  of  on-the-job  training, 
informal  training,  that  goes  on  constantly  in  the  private  sector. 

The  labor  movement  recognizes  this  and,  in  fact,  our  union 
people  are  working  constantly  with  the  private  sector  to  both  im- 
prove and  expand,  and,  in  some  cases,  initiate  not  only  on-the-job 
training  programs  and  upgrading  .programs  with  private  sector 
employers,  but  also  to  initiate  many  kinds  of  recruitment  and 
counseling  and  providing  of  services. 

This  is  done  through  our  Human  Resources  Developnient  Insti- 
tute, it  is  done  through  many  union  programs  whieh  the  unions 
either  operate  themselves  or  support  themselves.  They  do  this 
jointly  with  management  people  in  the  private  sector. 

So,  we  do  see  an  important  role  for  this. 'We  also  recognize  that 
there  are  limitations  to  what  can  be  done  in  the  private  sector, 
because  obviously  it  is  riuch  easier  for  these  private  sector  pro- 
grams to  operate  when  business  is  expanding  and  the  companies 
are  doing  well.  But  then  when  you  go  into  a  period  of  recession  or 
just  slow  economic  growth,  it  is  very  hard  for  private  employers  to 
do  this. 

In  terms  of  improving  our  resources  and  improving  the  produc- 
tivity of  workers,  you  have  to  have  training  programs  going  on  to 
supplement  this  private  sector  activity. 

Senatoi  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  one  final  question.  In  some  of  the 
testimony  we  have  had,  there  has  been  concern  expressed  about 
the  wages  that  are  paid  to  CETA  employees;  that  they  are  better 
than  the  wages  and  benefits  and  total  package  that  they  would 
receive  in  an  unsubsidized  job. 

Should  this  committee  be  concerned  about  the  actual  wages  and 
benefits  that  we  are  paying  CETA  employees  so  that  there  would 
not  be  any  incentive  to  remain  as  a  CETA  enroUee,  and  there 
should  be  a  discrepU^cy  or  a  disparity  between  a  subsidized  wage 
and  an  unsubsidizeowage  in  the  private  sector? 

Dr.  Roberts.  Let  me  respond,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  that.  We  do  not 
say  that  wages  of  people  on  CETA-subsidized  jobs  should  be  better. 
I  would  be  very  surprised  to  find  that  that  is  at  all  widespread,  if 
indeed  it  occurs  at  all. 
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Senator  QuAYLE.  Well,  if  you  add  the  wages,  the  transportation 
add-on,  and  the  day  care  add-on,  there  are  some  examples  we  have 
had  where  their  wages  are  better  than  the  average  prevailing  wage 
of,  say,  one  municipality.  There  are  some  examples,  and  I  just 
wondered  if  we  ought  to  be  concerned  about  that. 

Dr.  Roberts.  Well,  if  it  occurs  and  if  there  are  any  incentives  for 
people  to  stay  on  CETA  wages  or  training  allowances  when  they 
could  get  on,  let  us  say,  either  private  or  public  payrolls,  certainly 
weAvould  want  to  eliminate  those  incentives,  obviously.  We  want  to 
see  people  on  regular,  permanent  jobs  either  in  the  private  sector 
or  in  the  public  sector. 

I  must  say  that  to  the  extent  that  there  is  any  of  that  occurring, 
I  think  it  may  reflect  some  very  low  wages  in  the  public  sector. 
But,  basically,  we  are  much  more  concerned  with  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  past;  CETA  employees  are  put  into  jobs  on  public 
payrolls  where  they  end  up  doing  the  same  kind  of  work  that 
public  payroll  workers  are  already  doing,  but  the  CETA-subsidized 
workers  have  been  paid  less,  sometimes,  because  the  job  description 
is  played  with  in  some  way  to  give  it  a  lower  rating,  even  though 
people  are  actually  doing  higher  rated  work. 

Mr.  McGlotten.  Senator,,  we  would  really  be  surprised  to  see 
that  kind  of  situation  take  place.  Most  of  our  problem  has  been  the 
fact  that  particularly  after  1978,  when  they  had  the  average  wage 
amendments  put  in,  many  of  the  wages  were  much  lower  than  the 
wages  being  paid  in  the  various  areas. 

As  a  result,  there  was  a  tremendous  problem  where  we  had 
collective-bargaining  agreements.  Prime  sponsors  were  trying  to 
deal  with  this  question  and  trying  to  divide  up  the  jobs,  rather 
than  having  an  individual,  for  example,  an  engineer  making 
$12,000  for  the  city,  and  once  they  had  that  average  wage  in  there 
in  terms  of  the  average  public  employee  wage,  and  it  went  back  to 
1977,  which  was  quite  low,  it  became  difficult  in  many  States  for 
them  to  fill  their  job  slot^.  . 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  I  appreciate  that,  and  I  would  just  gather 
from  your  testimony  that  you  really  would  not  oppose  any  efforts 
that  we  would  make  to  make  sure  that  the  wages  and  the  benefits 
that  are  paid  to  a  CETA  employee  would  be  basically  below  those 
wages  and  benefits  that  they  would  receive  in  an  unsubsidized  job. 

Thank  you  very  much. 

Next,  Mr.  Carl  Holman.  Good  morning,  Mr.  Holman. 

STATEMENT  OF  M.  CARL  HOLMAN,  FHESIDENT,  NATIONAL 
URBAN  COALITION,  AND  BOARD  MEMBER,  FULL  EMl^LOY- 
MENT  ACTION  COUNCIL,  ACCOMPANIED  BY  WILLIAM 
KAMELA,  ACTING  DIRECTOR,  GOVERNMENT  AFFAIRS,  NA- 
TIONAL URBAN  COALITION;  AND  THOMAS  M.  SNEDDEN,  1)1-* 
RECTOR,  COMMUNITYWIDE  EMPLOYMENT  PftOGRAM,  NA- 
TIONAL URBAN  COALITION 

Mr.  Holman.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman,i  for  providing  me  with 
this  opportunity  to  beat  the  clock,  I  am  going  to  try  to  submit  the 
statement  and  then  just  give  some  short  remarks. 

Senator  Quayle.  The  statement  will  be  submitted  for  the  record 
in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Holman.  Yes.  Thank  you. 
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I  am  here  representing  the  National  Urban  Coalition,  as  well  as 
the  Full  Employment  Action  Council.  You  are  already  very  famil- 
iar  with  the  position  that  the  Full  Employment  Action  Council  has 
taken,  feeling  the  best  way  to  deal  with  all  of  these  problems  of 
unemplo>ment  is  under  the  rubric  of  what  was  originally  estab- 
lished as  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  program. 

What  I  would  like  to  call  your  attention  to  is  the  fact  that  CETA 
and  related  manpower  program^  are  especially  impoitant  now,  at  a 
time  when  this  Congress  is  eliminating  some  1  million  jobs  directly. 
We  are,  of  course,  going  to  feel  a  greater  ripple  effect  as  this 
happens. 

As  you  know,  every  1  million  people  added  to  the  unemployment 
rolls  costs  the  Government  $25  billion  in  uncollected  revenues, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  other  forms  of  assistance. 

If  you  are  going  to  shift  service  responsibilities  to  State  and  local 
governments,  I  think  it  is  only  wise  that  attention  be  paid  to  the 
fact  that  you  are  talking  about  shifting  these  programs  to  States 
which,  m  some  40  cases  have  revenue  caps,  making  it  very  difficult 
for  these  financially  strapped  States  to  pick  up  these  kinds  of  new 
expenditures. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  State  of  Indiana  stands  on  this  issue, 
but  I  certainly  have  looked  at  Illinois, J  have  looked  at  Massachu- 
setts and.  certainly,  now  that  California  has  run  out  of  the  surplus 
it  had,  I  am  not  so  sure  hov/  State  governments  are  going  to  be 
able  to  pick  up  this  additional  expenditure  especially  with  the 
Federal  Government  cutting  many  human  needs  program  budgets 
by  25  percent. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  if  you  ^re  going  to  spend  time 
looking  back  at  what  the  past  record  has  been  and  where  we  are 
going  now  it  suggests  this  country  needs  a  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  which  will  promote  economic  growth.  We  need  to  see  to  it 
that  we  are  operating;  more  skill-related  training  programs,  espe- 
ciall>  at  a  time  when  service  and  high  technology  jobs  are  the 
order  of  the  dav.  I  fear  many  of  our  young  people  are  going  to  be 
part  of  an  underclass,  which  will  not  be  hired  for  these  kinds  of 
jobs, 

I  think  you  do  need  to  provide  carefully  selected  incentives  to  the 
private  sector  and  countercyclical  assistance  to  localities.  I  would 
like  to  be  able  to  submit  to  you  for  the  record  some  of  the  informa- 
tion ba-ed  on  what  we  have  done,  and  looked  at  in  CETA  pro- 
grams, material  which  we  do  not  have  time  to  deal  with  today. 

We  are  now  predicting  an  unemployment  rate  of  S  percent  by 
the  end  of  this  year  The  last  time  this  happened  in  1975,  the 
Budget  Committee  estimated  that  it  cost  the  countr>  approximate- 
ly $92  billion  in  lost  Federal  tax  revenues. 

Some  of  the  new  information  available— not  the  scary  head- 
lines—points out  that  in  fiscal  year  1980,  it  cost  between  $6,000 
and  $16,000  to  place  a  CETA  participant  in  an  unsubsidized  job. 
The  average  was  closer  to  the  lower  end— nearer  to  $9,000  When 
you  compare  this  to  the  cost  estimated  for  keeping  a  person  on 
welfare  for  a  >ear— $11,000 — or  of  incarcerating  someone  for  a  like 
amount  of  time— $21,000  for  a  youth  offender  and  $18,000  for  an 
adult —and  add  the  accompan>ing  productivity  losses,  it  seems  to 
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me  that  a  revised  CETA  program  is  a  bargain  for  the  Government 
and  a  bargain  for  the  country. 

We  know  that  the  majority  of  our  people  will,  and  should,  be 
employed  in  the  private  sector.  We  note  that  up  till  now,  only 
about  6  percent  of  the  manpower  pibgrams  are  actively  seeking  to 
involve  the  private  sector.  We  would  like  to  share  with  you  some  of 
our  experiences  working  with  the  private  sector. 

I  would  agree  with  those  who  say  that  the  CETA  program  has 
been  more  maligned  than  examined.  If  I  could  just  take  you  to 
Savannah,  Ga.  where  I  recently  spent  time,  and  looked  at  two 
teams  of  young  CETA  participants  who  were  able  to  learn  skills 
which  allowed  them  to  move  into  unsubsidized  jobs  in  the  private 
sector— if  you  look  at  our  alternative  volunteer  program,  where 
young  people  are  paired  with  workers  from  the  private  sector,  and 
examine  the  placement  rates  there,  I  think  you  will  begin  to  see 
there  is  a  better  story  to  tell  than  has  been  told  so  far. 

I  hope  we  do  not  assume  that  all  rules  and  regulations  are  niade 
in  Washington,  because  I  can  point  out  to  you  some  localities 
which  have  asked  for  two  readings  on  every  one  of  the  decisions  to 
be  made  in  the  city  council.  Evidently  bureaucracy  works  pretty 
much  the  same  way  in  most  places. 

But  I  do  hope  that  as  you  examine  the  history  of  manpower 
programs,  you  will  not  be  looking  only  at  the  highly  publicized 
negatives,  but  also  looking  at  the  fact  that  lots  of  people  really  do 
want  and  need  training,  and  do  want  to  work,  and  that  given  an 
opportunity,  these  programs  can  and  will  work. 

^[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Holman  and  the  information 
referred  to  by  him  follow:] 
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Chairman  Quaylc,  I  wclconc  this  opportunity  to  coiac  before  you  to 
testify  on  the  CETA  rcauthoriiat ion.     I  come  to  you  this  morning 
wearing  two  hats,  one  as  president  of  the  National  Urban  Coaiition, 
and  the  othcV  representing  the  Full  Employrusnt  Action  Council,  as  a 
nenber  of  its  board.    Both  groups  bring  together  a  broad  coalition 
of  civil  rights,  labor,  business  and  public  interest  individuals  and 
groups  wtobelieve  a  ^mt  effort  is  necessary  if  this  country's  cities 
are  to  be  restoxed  to  th^ir  past  vitality.    We  congratulate  the 
Chairman  for  calling  these  early  hearings  to  allow  for  appropriate 
consideration  of  employment  and  training  policies  for  this  nation. 
There  is  no  question  that,  among  all  the  pressing  issues  and  challenges 
facing  America,  none  is  more  important  to  the  elimination  of  human 
suffering  and  the  advancement  of  social  equality  than  the  issue  of 
providing  ^obs  for  all  American^      ^  would  like  to  highlight  certain  issues 
I  believe  merit  special  attention. 

During  this  economic  slump,  when  layoffs  m  many  prime  industries  of 
the  private  sector  are  proceeding  at  alarmingly  high  rates,  this 
Congress  is  eliminating  some  one  niJlion  gobs  directly,  with  nany  more 
sure  to  feel  the  ripple  effect.     This  hind  of  federal  withdrawal  has 
serious  ramifications.    Ever/  or.e  rill  ion  people  added  to  the  unenployrrent 
rolls  costs  the  government  upuardu  of  $25  billion  m  uncollected  revenues, 
unempJoyaent  coiapansation  and  other  asfiistrnce.    Not  only  do  these  lost 
jobs  dram  government  ctitfers  of  revenue,  b\it  they  don't  save  noncy. 
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instead,  they  shift  service  responsibilities  to  state  and  local 
gov^rnnentr.,  forcing  them  to  raise  additional  revenues  to  maintain 
a  necessary  service  level.  But  more  iraportantiy,  how  do  we  calculate 
the  social  cost*?  of  a  generation  cf  ramority  youth  who  cannot  obtain 
work  and  who  grow  accustorred  to  a  life  of  d^^pendency  and  idleness^ 
How  do  we  calculate  the  terrible  burden  placed  upon  millions  of 
A2scrxcans  in  the  form  of  increased  violent  crims*  drug  abuse,  family 
and  community  strife?    To  relegate  millions  of  Americans  to  periods  of 
joblessness  is  not  only  cruel  to  them,  but  also  detrimental  to 
societ^y  as  .a  whole. 

DIVERSE  POLJCIgS  MUST  BE  COORDINATED 

Hocaii^c  of  tho  complexity  of  the  unemployment  problem,  a  wide  range 
of  prot;ra*^c  IS  warrant  2d.     Intensive  retncdial  education,  basic  skills 
de^clop^o  .  ,  ui  1  the  availability  of  support  services  will  bring  some 
into  tUv  fcjror-i  ;  .mainstream.    For  others,  hard  hit  be  depressed 
industrial  cc^dit vons,  retraining  may  be  the  best  approach. 

> 

Ir.  this  sacrt  nine,  J  v\ll  rot  attempt  tn  pre.^cribo  tne  particular 
I21X  of  sti.^Ls_***  -  s  to  vhich  poUcyr.akers  must  adhere  to  produce  a 
viable  e»pi.«  ,-^<u^it  anJ  training  progran.    Suffice  it  to  say,  a  fiscal 
ana  rPO'^<yt  ir /  ;\->l  ^/    o  r'-^'^cifj  econornc  growth  la  a  prorcquisito; 
as  ar.*  or^ri*jj^'»         l\  r*'i'jt      trtining  programs-  pro-'iding  incenLiv-^s 
to  t^*-  J'-*  ,.ctTr:  und  ccii^t c?rcycl  icn I  ^assi stance  to  localit;es. 
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However,!  will  rewind  you  that  thetfc  policiea  laust  be  carried  out  in 
A  coordinated  laanner.    Overall  econoaic  policie«?  must  complement 
specific  feiaployment  and  draining  strategies.     It   is  unrealistic  to 
expect  th*  private   sector  alone  to  provide  adequate  training  programs 
for  large  nus^rst  of  the  structurally  unemployed.     It  is  also 
unrealistic  to  expect  a  training  experience  to  lead  to  a  job  if  tTie 
economy  is  operating  at  low  growth  rates.    Kestrictive  cjonetary  policy 
can  undsrmine  fiscal  initiatives. 

We  are  the  only  industrialized  nation  that  does  not  have  a  coordinated 
employment  policy.    We  spend  less  than  one  percent  of  the  gross  national 
product  on  manpower  and  structural  programs.    Wc  have  an  employment  service 
and  CETA,  but  we  do  not  have  the  kind  of  comprehensive,  coordinated  manpo\jer 
service  this  nation  needs.    Wo  need  iroie  basic  information  about  tre 
labox  market.    Wl»y  haven't  employers  been  required  to  list  their  50b 
with  the  eTsployment  service  so  chat  this  information  might  be  more 
readily  available  to  the  unemployed?    Enployers  should  also  be  required 
to 'provide  adequate  noticos  cf  layoffs  and  plant  closings  so  that 
individuals  and  comsiunitics  arc  better  able  to  cope  *,ith  the  problem. 

COSTS  OF  GOVERNMENT  INACTION 

Our  chronic  >intrr>loyoent       is  severe  and  must  be  faced.    We  f-annot  afford 
to  cortinu**  allowir.g  ci^njf.rnnt:  raiobfis  of  oux  people,  especially 
youth,  to  remain  untamiiiar  with  the  v^tk  ethic  and  incapable  of  sharing 
m  the  nation's  wealth  or  social  benefits.     I  believe  this  problem  will 
be  exacerbated  unless  tho  Cotf^rzzs  develops  a  poiit,y  whi'-h  takes  into 
account  the  potCntiil  social  conflicts  likely  to  develop  fron  the 
incf teasing  competition  n»,t:-, cen  iiuw  *ot;«n  vo^rV'^rs  oiul  votJi.y  pt^opif  for 
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avallabl*  jobs.    The  costs  of  addressing  these  problems  Is  weager  compared 
to  the  008t3  of  ignoring  them.    But,  bold  steps  will  be  necessary  to 
oact  and   maintain  desparately  needed  public  policy  to  deal  with  these 
problens. 

Predictions  recently  called  for  an  unenployment  rate  of  eight  percent  by 
the  end  of  this  year.    When  we  last  attained  this  rate  m  1975,  the  Budget 
Committee  estimated  it  cost  the  country  approximately  S92  billion  m 
lost  federal  tax  revenues  and  m  higher  expenditures  on  income  maintenance 
programs  together  with  higher  state  and  local  budgetary  expenditures. 
The  Coirmxttee  further  estimated  that  m  1975  each  one  percent  increase 
m  the  unemployment  rate  cost  the  U.  R.  government  S12  billion  m 
potential  income  tax  revenues  and  S5  billion  m  social  program  expenditures, 
while  adding  some  S6-7  billion  to  state  and  local  budget  costs  via  revenue 
flosses  and  added  expenditures.     There  should  be  no  doubt  tfiat,  given  the 
inflation  rat6  since  1975  and  the  growth  m  the  labor  force,  the  costs 
of  unenployment  this  time  are  likely  to  be  quite  high.     By  comparison, 
the  cost  of  correcting  tbis  condition  is  not  excossive,  and  the 
financial  and  social  rewards  ore  enornous. 

In  fascal  year  1980,  it  cost  between  5G, JOO  nnd  $16,000  to  place  a 
CBTA  participant  into  an  unsvibs idized  job.    The  average  was  nearer  the 
lower  end,  or  around  59,100.     when  you  compare  this  to  the  cost  estimated 
for  kccpir.g  a  perbl):i  v?j  w«U^ic  fvr  a  year  (?14,000)   vini!  the  cost  of 
incarcerating  someone  for  a  like  arrount  of  timo^  ($21  ,  000  for  a  youth 
offender,-  and  S18,000  for  an  udult)  and  add  to  these  figures  t^e  loss 
of  tax  revenues  and  productivity,   it  is  a  relative  bargain  to  enroll  soneone 
m  a  CETA  program. 
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INr«ryonc  knows  C£TA  is  not  p^fect.  -The  program  has  had  its 

share  of  probl^ena  and  iapcr  feet  ions  since  its  enactment.  'We 

ourselves  docisaentcd  the  early  problems  with  targeting  and  S'sbstitution, 

helped  to  fight  the  fight  necessary  to  nake  the  proper  changes 

andr  ultimately  <jot  a  better  CETA  program  for  structurally  unemployed 

people.    After  nearly  seven  years  and  four  major  legislative  amend- 

nents,  CETA  is  showing  real  evidence  ot  being  an  extremely  e.lffective 

program  in  battling  structural  unemployment.    Why  scrap  or  gut  it, 

wheri  unemployment  is  so  high? 

Without  a  comprehensive  federal  employment  and  training  program 
such  as  CETA,  many  people  now  receiving  benefits  thorugh  the  program 
will  inevitably  wind  up  on  the  welfare  rolls  o^  in  jail.    We  should 
not  delude  ourselves  into  believing  the  private  sector  is  prepared 
and  capable  of  training  and  hiring  all  of  these  hard-to-employ 
people.    The  federal  government,  as  the  employer  of  last  resote, 
must  continue  to  share  a  significant  portion  of  this  responsibility. 
The  consequences  of  withdrawal  are  far  too  grave  not  to. 

Clearly,  the  vast  majority  of  our  people  will  and  should  be  employed 
in  the  private  sector.  The  major  focus  of  economic  policy  ought  to 
be  efforts  to  stimulate  and  increase  private  employment.  However,, 
we  should  not  dismiss  and  exclude  the  essential  role  public  employment 
plays  during  tini»s  of  high  unemployn-ent.    We  believe  it  is  far  wiser 
to  spend  funds  creating  and  Maintaining  employment,  than  it  is  to 
require  families  to  subsist  on  unemployment  compensation  and  other 
forms  of  income  maintenance*  i 
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PRIVATE  SECTOR  JQDS 

More  now  than  ever,  I  believe,  federal  uncrtiploymcnt  and  training 

policy  needs  to  address  the  necessity  of  greater  private  sector 

« 

pai^ticipation  in  their  programs,  if  we  are  ever  going  to  signifi- 
cantly reduce  structural  unemployment  in  this  country.  Today, 
as  you  have  no  doubt  heard  before,  five  out  of  six  non'farm  jobs 
in  our  economy  are  in  the  private  sector.    Over  the  next  decade 
this  ^atlo  will  no  doubt  widen  further.    The  hard-to-employ  rust 
therefore  look  to  business  and  industry  for  jobs. 

Only  in  the  pact  decade  have  there  been  any  significant  attempts 
by  business  and  government  to  develop  strategies  that  align  the  " 
needs  of  individual  businesses  with  those  of  the  hard-to-employ . 
Roughly  $90  billion  in  federal  expanditures  were  nade  for  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  from  1970-79,  but  less  than  eight  percent 
of  these  expenditures  were  directed  to  program  activities  m  the 
business  sector,  such  as  on-thc-^ob  training,  skills  training 
improvement  program  (STIP) ,  and  other  orivate  sector  initiatives. 
Yet ,  #plaqx^mcnt  rates  for  procjram  activities  in  this  category  have 
been  in  the  neighborhood  of  35  percent.    Congress  needc  to  cjcanir.e 
the  reasons  behind  the  sn^all  expenditure  for  these  activities  in 
the  past.  *  '  > 

Private  t..  pluyt:!  i>w"*4ceiriS  <il>oal  ffub' ej^iijiuynciit  au<X  trjir.li^^j 
programs  need  to  i^e  adUrjS«ed.    Some  of  Lhct>e  coneorns  are  the  "stop- 
and-go"  natUit  of  funding    jr>  these  programs  to  date,  -the  inattention 
planning  and  phacing  of  program  activities,  and  skepticism  about 
goverr-ient's  ability  to  e/it^r  into  ^  p^r  Ln'^rship  arr.nn'jc-mont .  I 
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tm  by'  no  neans  suggesting  that  we  blindly  turn  all  of  our 
eaployment  arid  training  requircdients  over  to  private  sector 
industry.    Vhat  I  an  suggesting  is  'that  these  concerns  need  to 
be  addressed  ir^^  the  hopes  of  developing  a  workable  compromise. 
Business  needs  to  see  the  benefits  that  can  be  reaped  by  serving 
ard-tot-employ.     Incentives  need  tp  be  integrated  into  j 
'Trl  enploynenc  and  training  policies.  \ 


V 


TARGETING 


Targeting  efforts  on  s^cific  groups  and  localities  is  an  essential 
part  of  a  full  cxaployment  strateay.    Efforts  must  be  made  to  reduce 
and  eventually  eliminate  the  gap  between  high  rates  of  joblessness 
suffered  by  certain  subgroups,  compared  to  the  rate  for  the  labor 
force  as  a  whole..    In  particular,  minorities,  women  and  youth 
suffer  joblcsQ^ rates  much  Itigher  th^n  those  of  the  overall  popula- 
t,ion.    Without  improved  federal  efforts  to  cope  with  the  special 
problems  faced  by  these  groups,  I  fear  that  our  society  will  remain 
divided  along  racial  and  class  lines;  sonic  groups  working,  others 
idle:  some  groups  with  hope*  others  dcnpairing. 

I  applaud  this  Congress*  recent  decision  to  continue  specific  CETA 
programs  for  disadvantaged  youth,  rather  than  allowing  them  to  bo 
folded  in  with  other  CETA  titles.    Minority  youth  unemployment  is 
a  problem  of  epidemic  proportions.    Placing  an  cnphasis  on  t\iis 
group  should,  be  ^a  national  mandate,  not  simply  a  local  option.. 
When  young  Blacks  continue  to  suffer  an  unemployment  rate  two  and 
three  times  that  oC  their  white  counterparts,  I  submit  to  you  it 
is  a  national  problem,  merit i'lg  nation&i  attention. 
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FgPERAt/STATE/LOCAL 

The  present  CCTA  structure  embodies*  a  type  of  block  grant  approach 
that  calls  for  joint  federal/local  responsibility  and  accountability, 
In  15r73,  CETA  consolidated  most  federal  manpower  programs,  yot  / 
retained  sone  b»8ic  federal  standards.   Durin^J  CETA*s  early  ycars^ 
problems  isuch  ac  the  misuse  of  funds,  substitution  of  funds  for 
other  city  dollars,  •  nepotism- and  a  lack  of  federal  dir<Sction  and 
intervention  were  troubling  to  advocates  of  the  program.  However, 
amendments  in  1976  a^d  1978,  including  a  role  for  a  stronger  federal 
presence  through  increased  monitoring  and  accountability,  have  made 
the  post  1978  C£TA  program  substantially  free  of  the  aforementioned 
problems.    We  uige  you  to  pay  careful  attention  to  CETA*s  history 
in  the  hope  of  avoiding  some  of  the  mistakes  of  the  pact. 

There  is  a  continued  need  to  allow  flexibility  to  local  program 
operators  who  havo  first-hand  knowledge  about  local  conditions  and 
problems.    On  the  other  hand,  the  federal^  government  has  developed 
r  wealth  of  expertise  and  knowledge  in  dealing  with  unemployment 
problems.    v:e  would  be  remiss  if  this  knowledge  was  not  made 
available  to  local  prime  sponsors,^ both  through  assistance  and 
the  establishment  of  well-defined  goals  and  activities  for  the 
locality.    Careful  monitoring  and  enforcement  of  federal  regulations 
help  to  ensure  the  best  use  of  the  public  dollars  expended. 

CETA  £XPCRIE*?CE  •  , 

I  believe  much  can  be  learped  from  our  experience  with  CETA  and 
other  ..Txsnpower  programs.    As  you  and  other  policymakers  begin  * 
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cons.<4ering  the  reauthorization ,  the  question  ot  cCT|i*s  effective- 
I  nesf  as  a«n  Cfoploymcnt  program  will'  certainly  be  thoroughly  scrutinized. 
>  1  cooBaend  to  your  attention  these  ccports  released  this  spring  which 
illustrate  the  invaluable  role  CETA  does  play.    The  reports .state 
that  CCTA  cnroUees*  earnings  increase  along  with  the  likelihood 
of  future  enployment.    Wages  increase  by  ;^300  to  $400  in  the  year 
after  the  CETA  experience.    After  adjusting  for  inflation,  individuals 
in  a  Baltinore  survey  averaged  16  cenl^s  per  hour  Inprovcment  fron 
their  pre-prograa  position  to  their  first  position ,  and  a  93  cents 
per  hour  increase  from  their  pre-piogran  position  to  the  job  held 
at  the  time  of  the  survey,    nationally,  the  average  annual  earnings 
improved  from  $2,760  in  the  pre-CKTA  year  to  $4,250  in  the  first  post-  . 
CETA  year,  and  to  $5,350  two  years  af^cr  temination. 

Similarly,  those  with  CETA  background  experience  gained  greater 
employment  in  the  oonths  and  years  after  their  participation  in 
the  program..   Two  years  after  leaving  CETA,  over  two-thirds  of  the 
people  in  the  national  survey  were  en^ploycd.    In  BaltiDore,  the 
proportion!  of  '^.he  santple  with  ^o'bs  clinbcd  to  80  percent  after  five  ^ 


years.    vC'^wed  in  the  content  of  our  country's  recessionary  econoray 
over  the  last  few  years ,  such  job  placcineT\t  figures  are  all  the  more 
noteworthy,  ^' 


Hh^cn  we  hear  that  the  population  in  state  and  federal  prisons  rose 
by  45  pcrceot  betveen  1973  and  1979.  and  that  the  country's  largest 
state  prison  system  in  Texas  sjpported  a  46  percent  increase  between 
1975  and  19T9,  we  tend  to  wonder  v;hether  tho  costs  in  lost  productiv- 
ity, foregone  tax  revenues,  increased  unepaoloynent  and  other  public 
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af>8istanco,  increase*',  penal,"  r-.orrectional  and  law  enforcement  costs, 
the  costs  in  £b<ipdoned  innercity  areas,  and  in  unemployed,  angry 


strucnaresk  whxch  convey  the  basxc  values  and  attitudes  necessary  to 
hold  and  keep  a  30b  have  collapsed  an  the  many  low  income  nexghbor- 
hoods  of  this  nation,    Socxety  has  turned  its  back  on  these  people, 
leaving  the.n  to  face  deteriorating  housing,  inadequate,  overcrowded 
schools,  hopelessness  and  mounting  frustration.    As  this  subcoinmittee 
beg* no  xts  del xbeirat ions  on  the  reauthorization  of  CETA,  I  urge  you 
and  you  colleagues  xn  the  Congress  to  carefully  draw  on  the  valuable 
exoeriencos  this  orogram  has  brought  to  so  many  of  those  most  in 
need  of  the  services  xt  provides. 


young  pcop)«  are  worth  accepting,    .It  is  a  sad  truth  that  the  social 
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DENVER.    In  consultation  with  Atlantic  Richfield  Company,  TOSCO 
Corporation,  IBM,  and  Control  Data,  the  NUC  and  the  Metro  Denver 
Urban  Coalition  have  put  together  a  project  to  assess  the  impact 
of  30b  relocation  on  minorities  in  preparation  for  training  the 
target  groups  for  energy  3obs  and  careers  in  rural  Colorado.  The 
NUC  and  MDUC  are  presently  seeking  funds  fc^m  the  Department  of 
labor.  Community  Services  Administration,,  and  a  variety  of  private 
corporate  and  foundation  sources. 

FLINT.     In  the  spring  of  1979,  the  NUC  and  the  Urban  Coalition  of 
Greater  Flint  were  successful  m  obtaining  a  multi-year  contract 
to  develop  and  administer  the  local  Private  Industry  Council. 
Building  on  its  excellent  working  relationship  with  General  Motors,, 
the  Coalition,  through  the  Private  Industry  Council,  is  helping 
shape  numerous  demonstration  projects  with  private  industry  m 
Flint. 

HOUSTON.     Following  a  city-wide  conference  around  the  need  for 
improved  jobs  and  education  linkages,,  scheduled  for  Decenber  1980, 
the  NUC  and  its  local  affiliate,,  the  Association  for  the  Advancemen^ 
of  Mexican  Americans,  will  put  together  a  demonstration  program  based 
on  the  recommendations  adopted  at  the  conference.     Clulf  Oil  Corpor-' 
ation,,  CONOCO  and  other  ma]or  private  sector  companies  will  be  asKe<3 
to  participate  m  the  project. 

PHILADELPHIA.    With  the  assistance  and  support  of  Henkels  and  McCoy, 
a  cable  television  operator,  the  Philadelphia  Urban  Coalition  has 
developed  a  program  to  tram  and  place  1,000  unemployed  residents  for 
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preparing,  installing,  iraintaining A  testing  and  supporting  cable 
television  systems  in.  Philadelphia.     The  orogram  shcild  be  oper- 
ationoik  early  next  year,  oependi.ig  upo.i  the  timing  of  City  Council's  * 
award  of  franchises  in  Philadelphia. 

ST.  PAUL.    The  St.  Paul  Urban  Coalition  and  the  Community  Planning 
Organization,  with  the  support  of  the  t:UC,  are  working  a  project 
to  assess  local  entrgy-related  employment  opportunities  and  strategies 
for  getting  economically  disadvantaqed  people  into  those  jobs. 
Lockheed  Corooration  and  Bank  of  America  worked  closely  with  the 
Coalition  in  'Jesignatinq  this  program.  / 

WHITE  PUTINS.    The  Westchester  Coalition  received  funding  this  past 
summer  to  implement  a  special  traininq  proaram,  in  cooperation  with 
Consolidated  Edison  Corporation,,  to  provide  skills  training  for 
unemployed  people  to  become  employed  in  gas  conversion  projects. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Holman.  % 
You  talk  about  rules  and  regulations  that  are  not  just  inhibiting 

to  the  environment  here  in  Washington,  but  also  in  State  and  local 

communities. 

Mr.  Holman.  Correct.  .  ,  ,  , 

Senator  Quayle.  I  guess  that  is  what  they  call  the  trickle-down 
process.  You  know,  it  starts  out  here  and  picks  up  some  bad  habits 
down  the  road.  ^  ^     ^r-^,*  ,  n 

Let  me  iust  add  on  to  the  theme  oi  saying  tnat  v^iiiiA  nas  reany 
been  more  maligned  than  examined.  We  are  in  the  process  of 
examining;  we  want  to  look  back  and  see  what  worked  and  what 
did  not,  and  why.  And  we  want  to  look  forward  and  see  how  we  can 
improve  the  delivery  of  services  to  young  people  and  to  adults 
through  training  opportunities  in  this  country. 

Let  me  just  ask  you  a  basic  question.  I  know  that  your  testimony 
has  been  progressive  and  is  looking  to  the  good  sides  of  CETA,  but 
for  a  moment  share  with  us  some  critical  aspects,  because  there 
have  been,  certainly,  some  things  that  have  not  worked  in  the 
CETA  program.  In  your  opinion,  whrit  has  not  worked? 

Mr.  Holman.  I  have  with  me  Bill  Kamela,  director  of  our  Gov- 
ernment Affairs  office,  and  Tom  Snedden,  who  runs  our  commun- 
itywide  employment  program  and  also  worked  at  the  State  govern- 
ment level  before  coming  to  us.  Maybe  Tom  would  I'ke  to  address 
that. 

,  Mr.  Snedden.  Well,  of  course,  this  is  pretty  much  a  subjective 
view,  but  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  agreement  on  it.  Senator.  In 
looking  back  over  the  history  of  CETA  and  what  has  not  worked,  I 
wouldliave  to  say  the  thing  that  has  not  worked  best  has  been  the 
public  service  employment  programs.  That  is  not  to  say  that  they 
could  not  be  made  to  work  more  effectively,  given  proper  legisla- 
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tion  and  proper  regulation  and  proper  direction  at  the  State  and 
local  levels. 

But  I  think  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  a  good  concept  that  was 
introduced  heavily  in  1975  was  abused  significantly  and  broadly  at 
the  State  and  local  levels  because  there  was  a  lack  of  legislative 
and  regulatory  restrictions  on  the  program.  But  I  think  subsequent 
to  the  1978  amendments,  when  some  steps  were  taken  to  put  a 
harness  on  PSE  and  the  State  and  local  governments,  it  turned  out 
to  be  a  fairly  effective  program  over  the  last  couple  of  years. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  history  of  CETA  and  the  four  broad 
activities  that  the  program  sponsored,  the  only  one  I  couid  point  to 
critically— and  that  was  only  initially  in  the  program— would  be 
the  public  service  employment  program. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  the  inverse  question.  As  we  go 
through  ejfamining  CETA  it  seems  to  be  somewhat  of  a  universal 
opinion  that  we  are  going  to  change  the  name  of  CETA  and  call  it 
anything  but  CETA. 

What  should  we  not  do?  What  would  really  be  harmful  to  the 
urban  communities  and  our  cities  in  this  country?  There  are  some 
ideas  that  appear  to  you  to  have  some  momentum,  but  what  should 
this  committee  and  the  legislation  not  get  into? 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  I  know  that  there  is  nothing  that  is  more  honored 
in  the  breach  than  targeting.  Everybody  likes  to  talk  about,  but 
they  do  not  like  to  do  it.  I  think  that  targeting  is  extremely 
important,  and  I  think  it  is  difficult  to  do  because,  let  us  face  it, 
when  you  talk  about  structurally  unemployed  people,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  people  that,  first  of  all,  the  city  and  State  governments 
did  not  want  to  take  on  because  it  was  difficult  to  deal  with  people 
who  had  not  had  work  attitudes  and  who  had  ^ess  basic  skills  than 
they  should  have  had. 

But  the  reason  I  think  that  this  targeting  is  important  is  that  if 
you  look  at  the  Philadelphia  Electrical  Academy,  which  we  have 
there  in  our  Philadelphia  coalition,  it  is  one  of  the  so-called  worst 
high  schools  in  the  city.  Yet,  by  targeting  on  these  young  men  and 
women  v/ho  are  considered  the  hardest  ones  to  deal  with,  they 
have  come  up  with  a  98-percent  record  of  their  being  either  placed 
in  jobs— and  this  takes  place  in  the  classroorn  with  the  business 
people  working  along  with  them  and  with  the  labor  people  working 
along  with  them. 

I  think  that  that  targeted  approach  is  the  only  approach  that  is 
going  to  get  some  of  these  people  moved  into  jobs,  because  the 
contractors  we  have  talked  to  have  said,  '*We  have  a  number  of  ex- 
CETA  workers.  Had  they  not  been  in  this  targeted  program,  we 
ourselves  could  not  have  afforded  to  take  them  on  and  to  employ 
them  and  train  them  simultaneously."  So,  I  hope  the  targeting  is 

Senator  Quayle.  Would  the  targeting  include  setting  national 
standards  for  employment?  How  would  we  go  about  targeting? 

Mr.  HoLMAN.  I  think  there  is  an  importance  in  targeting  to 
locality,  and  I  know  the  Congress  does  not  like  to  do  this;  that  is,  to 
those  localities  that  have  the  highest  unemployment  and  the  high- 
est number  of  poverty-related  people.  I  think  you  should  target  to 
the  people  where  the  gap  is  greatest— the  blacks  and  Hispanics, 
who  have  not  moved  into  the  works tream,  and  I  would  say  to 
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simplify  the  possibilities  of  mothers  who  want' to  go  into  jobs  and 
really  having  an  incentive  to  get  into  these  programs  and  to  move 
off  welfare  on  a  permanent  basis. 

I  think  that  requires  careful  aiming  and  targetmg.  If  you  throw 
it  out  there,  what  the  average  community  will  do  is  respond  to 
those  communities  that  have  the  greater  political  clout.  So,  you 
miss  these  folks.  ,  ^  o-  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  fine  testimony. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  working  with  you  ^nd,  as  we  go  through 
this  examination,  we  will  be  sure  to  stay  in  close  contact. 

Mr.  HOLMAN.  Thank  you  for  starting  a  year  in  advance. 

Senator  Quayle.  Yes.  Thank  you.  ^  w    rt  . 

Next,  we  have  a  panel:  Ms.  Marano,  Mr.  Garza,  and  Mr.  r  razier. 

Who  do  we  have?  You  are  obviously  Ms.  Marano. 

i/ls.  Marano.  Yes. 

Senator  Quayle.  Who  is  on  your  left  there? 
Mr.  Gomes.  I  a'm  Anthony  Gomes,  for  Mr.  Garza. 
Senator  Quayle.  You  are  substituting  for  Mr.  Garza? 
Mr.  Gomes.  Yes. 

SenatoroQuAYLE.  And  what  is  the  name? 

Mr.  Gomes.  Anthony  Gomes. 

Mr.  Frazier.  I  am  Mr.  Frazier. 

Senator  Quayle.  OK.  Go  ahead,  Ms.  Marano. 

STATEMENT  OF  CINDY  MARANO,  PROJECT  DIRECTOR,  WORK 
FORCE  NETWORK,  WIDER  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  WOMEN,  INC., 
WASHINGTON,  D.C.;  ANTHONY  GOMES,  DEPUTY  NATIONAL  DI- 
RECTOR, SER,  JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS,  INC.,  DALLAS,  TEX.;  AND 
GREGORY  W.  FRAZIER,  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE,  NATIONAL  URBAN 
INDIAN  COUNCIL,  DENVER,  COLO.,  A  PANEL 
Ms.  Marano.  Senator  Qnayle,  I  am  Cindv.  MRrnno  of  the.- 


Women  s  Work  Force  Network  of  Wider  Opportunities  for  Women, 
and  I  am  here  this  afternoon  to  talk  with  you  representmg 
women's  employment  programs  around  the  country.  We  have 
joined  together,  45  of  us,  to  provide  you  with  our  input  on  what  wo 
hope  will  happen  as  you  reexamine  the  Comprehensive  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Act  and  think  about  coordmating  other  sectors 
of  the  Federal  employment  and  training  systems. 

Wider  Opportunities  for  Women  is  a  16-year-old  national  non- 
profit organization  devoted  to  expanding  employment  opportunities 
for  women,  especially  economically  disadvantaged  women.  WOW 
has  worked  with  the  Employment  Service,  with  CETA,  and  with  ite 
predecessor  legislation  since  1968,  and  we  have  operated  local  and 
national  programs. 

Under  CETA,  we  have  been  also  operating  a  nontraditional  work 
program  for  economically  disadvantaged  women  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

WOW  initiated  the  Women's  Work  Force  Network  m  1978  to 
provide  a  vehicle  for  women's  employment  programs  nationally, 
and  now,  together,  our  network  serves  about  35,000  women  annual- 
ly who  are  economically  disadvantaged. 

In  my  testimony,  I  take  a  look  at  the  question  of  who  is  current- 
ly most  in  need  in  the  United  States,  because  it  is  our  concern  to 
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insure  that  whatever  employment  and  training  system  you  either 
redefine  or  recreate,  does,  in  fact,  target  those  most  m  need. 

In  my  testimony,  I  repeat  some  statistics  that  have  come  out  ot  a 
study  done  by  the  National  Advisory  Council  on  Economic  Oppor- 
tunity, looking  at  who  is  poor  in  America  today. 

After  1964,  the  study  points  out,  economic  growth  was  responsi- 
ble forrgducing  poverty  almost  wholly  among  male-headed  tami- 
lies  Both  minorities  and  women  were  virtually  unaffected  by  the 
trickling  down  of  economic  growth  into  improved  jobs  and  earn- 
ings. .     ,  " 

To  the  extent  that  there  have  been  winners  in  the  war  on  pover- 
ty during  the  1970*s,  they  have  been  male,  mainly  white.  What  has 
been  called  the  feminization  of  poverty  has  become  one  of  the  most 
compelling  social  facts  of  the  decade.  , 

We  also  talk  in  our  testimony  about  the  increase  in  female- 
headed  families.  It  turns  out  that  between  1970  and  1979,  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  30  percent  in  female-headed  families. 
Currently,  also,  1  in  3  female-headed  families  lives  in  poverty,  as 
compared  with  1  in  18  families  headed  by  a  male. 

The  study  that  I  have  been  quoting  concludes  that  all  other 
things  being  equal,  if  the  proportion  of  the  poor  who  are  in  female- 
headed  households  were  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  from 
1967  to  1977,  the  poverty  population  would  be  solely  composed  ot 
women  and  their  children  by  the  year  2000.  ^      ,         .  . 

We  speak  of  these  figures,  because  we  believe  that  the  goal  ot  a 
Federal  employment  and  training  system  should  be  to  target  those 
most  in  need  and  to  train  them  to  become  self-sufficient  in  the  long 

^^ffoc.Q(2yai:*jmi)elieve^^^  these  groups-the  structural- 

"TTunemployed— must  be  the  goal  of  a  coordinated  federally  sup- 
ported system,  if  we  are  to  shift  the  Nation  from  poverty  and 
government  dependence,  both  matters  of  concern  to  the  present 
administration.  ^  .    .  ,  • 

We  would  like  to  make  some  specific  recommendations,  and  i 
have  detailed  these  at  greater  length  in  my  testimony,  but  we 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  in  deliberating  a  new  Federal  system  you 
look  at  a  number  of  issues.  . 

First,  we  believe  that  targeting  is  crucial  and  that  targeting,  in 
order  to  work,  must  be  monitored.  We  believe  tnat  the  disincen- 
tives to  program  operators  currently  in  the  CETA  system  for  tar- 
geting must  be  eliminated.  .      .       r  ri  ^ 

We  believe  that  identification  and  replication  oi  successtu!  pro- 
gram  models  that  have  worked  on  the  targeted  population  since 
1978  need  to  be  done,  and  that  technical  assistance  to  program 
providers  who  have  not  successfully  targeted  the  structurally  un- 
employed is  important.  ^  .     ,         *     -^u  *u 

Finally  we  believe  that  a  new  kind  of  involvement  with  the 
private  sector  is  needed,  and  I  would  be  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  about  these  and  our  other  recommendations. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much,  and  your  entire  testimo- 
ny will  be  submitted  for  the  record. 

Mr.  Gomes. 

Mr.  GoMi-;s.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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As  previousl>  mentioned.  I  am  Anthony  Gomes,  deputy  national 
director  of  SER,  Jobs  for  Progress,  a  national  Hispanic  community 
based  organization  providing  employment  and  training  services  in 
nearly  150  communities,  in  collaboration  with  the  CETA  prime 
sponsors. 

In  keeping  with  the  stated  intent  of  these  initial  hearings  on 
CETA,  my  comments  will  touch  on  three  general  areas:  the  objec- 
tives of  Federal  employment  and  training  policy,  the  methods  for 
carrying  out  those  objectives,  and  the  participation  of  the  private 
sector  in  sharing  the  responsibility  of  training  and  employing 
structurally  unemployed  workers. 

We  believe  very  strongly  in  having  a  cohesive  federal  response  to 
the  unemployment  situation  facing  our  urban  centers.  States,  and 
municipalities.  As  such,  in  response  to  the  question  being  raised  by 
this  subcommittee— what  are  the  appropriate  objectives  of  employ- 
ment and  training  policy— we  propose  that  its  primary  objective  is 
to  reduce  the  unemployment  rate  of  particular  segments  of  the 
population,  notably  the  most  economically  disadvantaged  members 
of  our  society. 

We  do  bo  because  we  see  this  type  of  targeting  as  a  more  man- 
ageable mechanism  for  the  Federal  Government  to  employ  and, 
furthermore,  because  it  allows  the  Federal  Government  to  monitor 
more  closely  the  impact  of  its  programs*  Likewise,  it  will  also 
enhance  the  credibility  of  the  system.  % 

In  our  view,  the  more  global  objectives  of  reducing  the  overall 
unemplo>ment  rate,  increasing  the  productivity  of  our  work  force, 
and  so  on,  are  better  dealt  with  through  programs  and  systems 
separate  from  the  employment  and  training  system.  We  view  the 
Federal  employment  and  training  system  as  a  very  specific  effort 
aimed  iU  resolving  very  specific  problems.  Programs  for  economic 
recoverv  and  revitalization,  including  the  economic  development  of 
distressed  areas,  are  responsibilities  better  left  to  other  systems, 
both  private  and  public,  specifically  designed  to  promote  these 
efforts— with  the  appropriate  level  of  coordination,  of  course. 

If  it  is  accepted  that  the  Federal  employment  and  training 
avstem  is  to  maintain  its  targeting  mechanism,  a  special  effort  and 
focus  ought  then  to  be  placed  on  the  economically  disadvantaged, 
and  primarily  on  >oung  workers.  Currently,  their  unemployment 
rates  have  skyrocketted  to  19  percent,  and,  of  course,  are  much 
higher  for  minority  youth. 

Again,  in  prupubing  that  the  national  policy  on  employment  and 
training  bhould  focub  principal^  on  resolving  the  structural  unem- 
plo>ment  problems  of  this  Nation,  we  further  propose  that  the  goal 
uf  thv  national  employment  and  training  system  is  to  direct  re- 
sources to  enhance  the  placement  of  structurally  unemployed 
workers  into  unsubsidized  private  sector  jobs;  further,  that  the 
national  policy  on  employment  and  training  should  focus  on  work- 
related  training  as  the  primary  vehicle  to  successfully  achieve  the 
goal  of  the  system. 

As  such,  we  profess  that  an  increased  emphasis  on  training  for 
the  development  of  marketable  skills,  coupled  with  higher  empha- 
sis on  placing  trainees  in  unsubsidized  private  sector  employment, 
ought  to  be  the  Federal  priority.  Hence,  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  particular  situation  becomes  vital. 
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The  Federal  Government  must  establish  that  in  participating 
with  the  private  sector  in  programs  such  as  partially  subsidized  on- 
the-job  training,  tax  relief,  and  other  forms  of  financial  incentives 
aimed  at  increasing  job  opportunities  within  the  private  sector,  th^s 
participation  must  guarantee  that  these  newly  created  jobs  be 
filled  by  economically  disadvantaged  individuals. 

I  would  like  to  close  this  testimony  by  specifically  addressing  two 
questions  entertained  by  the  subcommittee;  namely,  do  these  pro- 
grams work,  and  can  a  diverse  set  of  programs  be  coordinated. 

In  response  to  the  first  question,  without  having  to  refer  to  the 
volumes  of  statistics  compiled  on  the  effectiveness  of  CETA,  I 
would  be  safe  in  stating  that  the  most  effective  of  the  CETA 
programs  are  those  which  are  comprehensive  in  their  service  offer- 
ings—that is,  providing  training  and  job  placement,  while  specific 
on  whom  they  serve. 

We  provide  as  an  example  the  programs  implemented  by  minor- 
ity community-based  organizations,  which  have  consistently  out- 
done the  national  CETA  average  in  job  placements  and  cost  effec- 
tiveness. 

Second,  with  respect  to  the  issue  of  coordination,  we  recommend 
that  the  ficst  step  to  be  taken  is  to  channel  the  very  services  and 
programs  toward  the  individuals  who  most  need  them. 

It  is  essential  that  the  employment  and  training  effort  first  come 
to  grips  with  identifying  the  population  to  be  served.  It  must  then 
separate  those  activities  associated  specifically  with  job  training 
and  those  associated  with  jofe  creation.  An  aggressive  job  creation 
program  is  mandatory.  An  equally  aggressive  job  training  program 
designed  to  train  individuals  to  fill  those  jobs  is  likewise  crucial  in 
order  for  this  coordinated  effort  to  succeed. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

(The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Gomes  follows:] 
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PRESENTED  TO; 
SUGCQMMITTEE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  and  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 
WASHINGTON^  D.C... 

JUNE  19 >  1981 

SUBMITTED  BY: 
ANTHONY  GOkES 
DEPUTY  NATIONAL  DIRECTOR 
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-  JOBS  FOB  PftOQUESS.  INC. 


MR.  CHAIRMAN,  HONORED  MEMBERS  OF  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE, 
LADIES  AND  GENTLEMEN: 

WE  EXPRESS  SINCERE  APPRECIATION  FOR  THE  OPPORTUNITY  TO 
SUBMIT  THE  VIEWS  OF  SER-JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS.  INC.  TO  THIS  SUB- 
COMMIHEE  ON  THE  IMPORTANT  NATIONAL  ISSUE  OF  THE  REAUTHOR- 
IZATION OF  THE  COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  ACT(CETA) . 


IN  KEEPING  WITH  THE  STATED  INTENT  OF  THESE  INITIAL  HEAR- 
INGS ON  CETA.  OUR  COMMENTS  WILL  TOUCH  ON  THREE  GtNERAL  AREAS: 
1)   THE  APPROPRIATE  OBJECTIVES  OF  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  POLICY; 


2)  THE  APPROPRIATE  METHODS  FOR  CARRYING  OUT  THOSE  OB- 
JECTIVES; AND 

3)  THE  PARTICIPATION  BY  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  OF  OUR 
NATION'S  ECONOMIC  SYSTEM  IN  SHARING  THE  RESPONSIBI- 
LITY OF  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYING  THOSE  UNEMPLOYED  WORK- 

^        ERS  WHO  HAVE  LITTLE  CHANCE  OF  OTHERWISE  SUCCESSFULLY 
COMPETING  FOR  JOBS. 

BEFORE  CONTINUING,  HOWEVER,  PLEASE  ALLOW  US  TO  SHARE  AN  OVERVIEW 
OF  OUR  ORGANIZATION. 
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SER-JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS,  INC..  IS  A  NATIONAL,  NON-PROFIT 
CORPORATION  DEVOTED  PRIMARILY  TO  SECURING' EMPLOYMENT 
OPPORTUNITIES  AND  UPGRADING  THE  EMPLOYABILITY  OF  AMERICAN 

WORKERS;  TO  CREATING  JOBS  BY  INCREASING  BUSINESS  AND  ECONO- 

I 

"MIC  OPPORTUNITIES  FOR  MINORITY  COMMUNITIES;  AND  TO  ENSURING 
THE  OPTIMUM  PARTICIPATION  OF  HISPANIC  AMERICANS  IN  THE 
SOCIO-ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THIS  GREAT  NATION. 

JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS.  INC.,  BETTER  KNOWN  BY  ITS  LOGO  - 
"SER"  -  WAS  CREATED  IN  1964  BY  THE  LEAGUE  OF  UNITED  LATIN 
AMERICAN  CITIZENS  AND  THE  AMERICAN  G.I.  FORUM}  THE  MOST 
PRESTIGIOUS  HISPANIC  CIVIL  RIGHTS  ORGANIZATIONS  IN  THESE 
UNITED  STATES.    NOW,  AS  THEN,  WE  CONTINUE  TO  BE  GUIDED  AND 
SPONSORED  BY  THESE  TWO  PROMINENT  ORGANIZATIONS. 

SER'S  WORK  IS  CARRIED  OUT  IN  NEARLY  150  COMMUNITIES 
THROUGHOUT  THE  NATION  BY  A  NETWORK  OF  INDEPENDENT, 
COMMUNITY-BASED  ORGANIZATIONS.    THESE  AFFILIATES  OPERATE 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  PROGRAMS,  WHICH  ARE  IMPLEMENTED 
THROUGH  CONTRACTUAL  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  THE  LOCAL  CETA' 
PRIME  SPONSORS. 
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WORKING  y  COLLABORATION  WITH  THE  MINORITY  BUSINESS 
DEVELOPMENT-  AGENCY  OF  THE  U.S.  DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMERCE,  SER 
IS  ENGAGED  IN  J^B  CREATION  ENDEAVORS.    THROUGH  THESE 
EFFORTS,  SER  ASSISTS  IN  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  AND  EXPANSION  OF 
MINORITY-OWNED  FIRMS. 

FURHTERMORE.  A  SOURCE  OF  PARTICULAR  PRl\!^m  IMPORTANCE 
TO  SER  (NATIONWIDE) \lS  ITS  RELATIONSHIP  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  ' 
SECTOR^    AT  BOTH  THE\l0CAL  AND  NATIONAL  LEVELS.  PRIVATE  • 
INDUSTRY  ADVISORY  CQUNCILSi  KNOWN  AS  "AMIGOS  DE  SER",  ASSIST 
IN  THE  TRAINING  AND  EMPLOYMENT  PROCESS  OF  OUR  CLIENTS.  THIS 
YEAR.  OUR  NATIONAL  "AMIGOS  DE  SER"  COUNCIL  IS  CO-CHAIRED  BY 
ROCKWELL  INTERNATIONAL  AND  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  AND  TELEGRAPH. 

BECAUSE  OF  THESE  ESTABLISHED  RELATIONSHIPS  WITH  AMERICA'S 

EMPLOYERS  -  JUST  IN  FISCAL  YEAR  1980  -  OUR  NETWORK  SERVED  OVER 

\ 

60,000  PEOPLE.    SINCE  OUR  FIRST  DOOR  WAS  OPENED  TO  HELP 
:^TRUjpjRALLY-UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS  FIND  GAINFUL  EMPLOYMENT.  OVER 
400.000  HAVE  TAKEN  THE  STEP  'FROM  DEPENDENCE  ON  GOVERNMENT  AID 
TO  ECONOMIC  INDEPENDENCE.    WE  CONSIDER  THIS  QUITE  AN  IMPORTANT 
STEP.    AS  SUGGESTED  IN  THE  NA^F  OF  OUR  ORGANIZATION.  WE  HAVE 
INDEED  BROUGHT  PROGRESS  THROUGH  JOBS  -  TO  THOSE  THOUSANDS  OF 
INDIVIDUALS^WE  HAVE  SERVED.  ^ 
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HAVING  PROVIDED  BASIC  DATA  ON  OUR  ORGANIZATION,  WE  NOW 
.     FOCOS  AHENTION  ON  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN 
EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING. 

'  UE  BELIEVE  VEftY  STRONGLY  IN  HAVING  A  COHESIVE}  FEDERAL 
RESPONSE  TO  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  SITUATION  FACING  OUR  URBAN  CENTERS,  . 
OUR  STATES,  AND  OUR  MUNICIPALITIES.      IT  IS  IMPORTANT  TO  KEEP 
IN  MIND  THAT  LOCALITIES  HAVE  AND  WILL  CONTINUE  TO  LOOK  TO  THE 
FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  FOR  SOME  RELIEF  IN  RESOLVING  LOCAL  PROBLEMS 
•  OF  HIGH  UNEMPLOYMENT.    BUT  WE  ALSO  SEE  A  NEED  FOR  THE  FEDERAL 
RESPONSE  TO  BE  FOCUSED  MORE  SHARPLY.  ^  v 

AS  SUCH,  IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  QUESTION  BEING  RAISED  BY  THIS 
.f  SUBCOMMinEE--WHAT  ARE'THE  APPROPRIATE  OBJECTIVES  OF  AN  EMPLOY- 
MENT m  TRAINING  POLICY--WE  SUPPORT  THAT  ITS  PRIMARY  OBJECTIVE 
^S  TO  REDUCE  THE  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE  OF  PARTICULAR  SEGMENTS  OF  THE 
POPULATION,,  NOTABLY  THE  MOST  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  MEMBERS 
OF  OUR  SOCIETY.    WE  DO  SO  BECAUSE  WE  SEE  THIS  TYPE  OF  "FOCUSING" 
AS  A  MORE  MANAGEABLE  MECHANISM  FOR  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  TO  EM- 
PLOY, WHILE  ALLOWING  FOR  BETTER  MONITORING  OF  THE  IMPACT  OF  NA- 
TIONAL PROGRAMS.    LIKEWISE,  IT  ENHANCES  THC  CREDIBILITY  OF  THE 
SYSTEM. 

\ 

\ 
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IN  OUR  VIEW,  THE  MORE  GLOBAL  OBJECTIVES  OF  REDUCING  THE 
OVERALL  UNEMPLOYMENT  RATE,  INCREASING  THE  PRODUCTIVITY  OF  OUR 
WORKFORCE,  AND  SO  ON,  ARE  BETTER  ^EALt  WITH  THROUGH  PROGRAMS 
AND  SYSTEMS  SEPARATE  FROM  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  FIELD. 
SIMPLY  STATED;  WE* VIEW  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT  MID  TRAINING 
SYSTEM  AS  A  VERY  SPECIFIC  EFFORT  AIMED  AT  RESOLVING  SOME  VERY 
SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS.    PROGRAMS  FOR  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  AND  REVITAL- 
IZATION,  INCLUDING  THE  ECONOMIC  DEVELOPMENT  OF  DISTRESSED  AREAS, 
ARE  RESPONSIBILITIES  BETTER  LEFT  TO  OTHER  SYSTEMS,  BOTH  PRIVATE 
AND  PUBLIC,  SPECIFICALLY  DESIGNED  TO  PROMOTE  THESE  EFFORTS  - 
WITH  THE  APPROPRIATE  LEVEL  OF  COORDINATION,  OF  COURSE. 

THEREFORE,  IF  IT  IS  ACCEPTED  THAT  THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  IS  TO  OPERATE  THROUGH  A  MORE  FOCUSED  ME- 
CHANISM, THIS  FOCUS  OUGHT  THEN  TO  BE  PLACED  ON  THE  ECONOMICALLY 
DISADVANTAGED,  PRIMARILY  YOUNG"  WORKERS . 

I  BELIEVE  THE  RECORD  PLAINLY  SPEAKS  FOR  ITSELF  WHEN,  AS  WE 
REVIEW  THE  OFFICIAL    STATISTICS,  WE  FIND  EVER- INCREASING  HIGH 
SCHOOL  DROP-OUT  RATES  FOR  MINORITY  YOUTH,  AND  AN  UNDER-REPRESEN- 
TATION  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOUTH  IN  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS. 
SINCE  THE  DATA  REVEAL  SUCH  DRASTIC  FAILURES,  IT  CLEARLY  BECOMES 
EVEN  MORE  IMPORTANT  TO  HAVE  A  STRONG  AND  COMMITTED  FEDERAL  RE- 
SPONSE TO  THE  PROBLEMS  OF  DISADVANTAGED  YOUNGSTERS  AND  THEIR 
OBVIOUS  LACK  OF  PREPARATION  FOR  THE  "^ORLD  OF  WORK. 
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HAVING  REFERRED  TO'  THE  ROLE  OF  FEDERAL  POLICY,  WE  NOW  ADDRESS 
THE  STRATEGIES  FOR  IMPLEMENTING  THIS  FEDERAL  POLICY..    HAVING  PRO- 
POSED THAT  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  SHOULD  FO- 
CUS  PRINCIPALLY  ON  RESOLVING  THE  STRUCTURAL  UNEMPLOYMENT  PROBLEMS 
OF  THE  NATION,  WE.  MAINTAIN  THAT  THE  GOAL  OF  THE  NATIONAL  EMPLOY- 
MENT AND  TRAINING  SYSTEM  IS  TO  DIRECT  RESOURCES  TO  ENHANCE  THE 
PLACEMENT  OF  STRUCTURALLY  UNEMPLOYED  WORKERS  INTO  UNSUBSIDIZED, 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  JOBS,  AND  THAT  NATIONAL  POLICY  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SHOULD  FOCUS  ON  JOB-RELATED  TRAINING  AS  THE  PRIMARY  VE- 
HICLE TO  SUCCESSFULLY  ACHIEVE  THE  GOAL  OF  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  SYSTEM. 

;      AS  _SUCH_,^WE  PROFESS  THAT  AN  INCREASED  EMPHASIS  ON  TRAINING 
FOR  THE  DEVELOPMENT  OF  MARKETAB!.E  SKILLS,  COUPLED  WITH  HIGHER 
EMPHASIS  ON  PLACING  TRAINEES  IN  UNSUBSIDIZED  PRIVATE  SECTOR  EM- 
PLOYMENT, OUGHT  TO  BE  THE  FEDERAL  PRIORITY,    HOWEVER,  IT  IS  OF 
UTMOST  IMPORTANCE  THAT  P^ROPO SALS  AIMED  AT  PROVIDING  INCENTIVES 
FOR  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  TO  HIRE  AND  TRAIN  ECONOMICALLY  DISAD- 
VANTAGED INDIVIDUALS  DO  NOT  SIMPLY  REDUCE  THE  TAX  BURDEN  ON  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR  WITHOUT  TAKING  MEASURES  TO  ENSURE  THAT  SUCH  TAX 
BREAKS  WILL  RESULT  IN  TRAINING  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT  FOR  THE  ECONO- 
MICALLY DISADVANTAGED  INDIVIDUALS  ON  WHOSE  BEHALF  SUCH  LEGISLATION  . 
IS  ORIGINALLY  PROPOSED  AND  IMPLEMENTED. 
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'     OUR  OWN  EXPERIENCE  WITH  THE  PRIVATE  SECTOR  HAS  SHOWN 
THAT  EMPLOYERS  ARE  HIGHLY  RECEPTIVE  TO  IDEAS  AND  INNOVATIVE 
PROGRAMS  DESIGNED  TO  TRAIN  HARD-TO-EMPLOY  INDIVIDUALS  FOR 
their' EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES,    LIKEWISE,  EMPLOYERS  HAVE 
ALWAYS  BEEN  RECEPTIVE  TO  PROGRAMS  AIMED  AT  INCREASING  THEIR 
BUSINESSES,  AND  CONSEQUENTLY  EMPLOYMENT  OPPORTUNITIES  IN 
THEIR  FIRMS.    YET,  WHEN  ONE  CONSIDERS  THE  ADDED  COSTS 
ASSOCIATED  WITH  TRAINING  UNSKILLED  INDIVIDUALS  FOR  THE  JOBS 
OFFERED,  IT  IS  EASY  TO  SEE^HOW  A  COST-CONSCIOUS  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  MIGHT  CHOOSE  THE  ALTERNATIVE  OF  TRAINING  INDIVIDUALS 
WHO  ARE  NOT  UNSKILLED.    THEREFORE,  IT  BECOMES  NECESSARY  TO 
FIND  WAYS  TO  REDUCT  THE  ADDED  COST  OF  TRAINING  THE  HARD-TO- 
EMPLOY, 

HENCE,  THE  ROLE  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  IN  THIS  PAR- 
TICULAR SITUATION  BECOMES  VITAL.    IN  PARTICIPATING  WITH  THE 
PRIVATE  SECTOR,  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT  MUST  ESTABLISH  THAT 
THESE  JOBS  BE  FILLED  BY  ECONOMICALLY  DISADVANTAGED  INDIVID- 
UALS. 1 

WE  CLOSE  THIS  TESTIMONY  BY  SPECIFICALLY  ADDRESSING  TWO 
QUESTIONS  ENTERTAINED  BY  THIS  SUBCOMMITTEE-NAMELY ,  DO  THESE 
PROGRAMS  ^ORK?.,.AND,  CAN  THE  DIVERSE  SET  OF  PROGRAMS  BE 
COORDINATED? 
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IN  RESPONSE  TO  THE  FIRST  QUESTION-WITHOUT  HAVING^ TO 
REFER  TO  THE  VOLUMES  OF  STATISTICS  COMPllED  ON  THE  EFFECT- 
IVENESS OF  CETA.  WE  WOULD  BE  SAFE  IN  STATING  THAT  THE  MOST 
EFFECTIVE  OF  THE  CETA  PROGRAMS  ARE  THOSE  WHICH  ARE  COMPRE- 
HENSIVE IN  THEIR  SERVICE  OFFERINGS  -  THAT  IS.  PROVIDING 
TRAINING  AND  JOB  PLACEMENT  -  WHILE  SPECIFIC  ON  WHOM  THEY 
SERVE.    EXAMPLES 'are  THE  LOCAL  PROGRAMS  IMPLEMENTED  BY 
COMMUNITY-BASED  ORGANIZATIONS  WHICH  HAVE  CONSISTENTLY  OUT- 
DONE THE  NATIONAL  AVERAGE  IN  JOB  PLACEMENTS  AND  TRAINING 
COST  EFFECTIVENESS. 

.SECONDLY,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  ISSUE  OF  COORDINATION, 
WE  RECOMMEND  THAT  THE  FIRST  STEP  TO  BE  TAKEN  IS  TO  CHANNEL 
THE  VARIED  SERVICES  AND  PROGRAMS  TOWARD  THOSE  INDIVIDUALS 
WHO  MOST  NEED  THEM. 

IT  IS  ESSENTIAL  T«AT  THE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING  EFFORT 
FIRST  COME  TO  GRIPS  WITH  IDENTIFYING  THE  POPULATION  TO  BE 
SERVED.    IT  MUST  THEN  SEPARATE  THOSE  ACTIVITIES  ASSOCIATED 
SPECIFICALLY  WITH  JOB  TRAINING  AND  THOSE  ASSOCIATED  WITH 
JOB  CREATION.    AN  AGGRESSIVE  JOB  CREATION  PROGRAM  IS  t^ANDA- 
TORY;  AN  EQUALLY  AGGRESSIVE  JOB  TRAINING  PROGRAM  DESIGNED  TO 
TRAIN  INDIVIDUALS  TO  FILL  THOSE  JOBS  IS  LIKEWISE  CRUCIAL  IN 
ORDER  FOR  THIS  COORDINATED  EFFORT  TO  SUCCEED. 

ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  COMMUNITY  WHICH  WE  REPRESENT  NATIONWIDE, 
THANK  YOU  ONCE  AGAIN  FOR  ALLOWING  SER-JOBS  FOR  PROGRESS,  INC., 
THIS  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PRESENT  THIS  TESTIMONY. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  Frazier? 

Mr.  Frazier.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Gregory  Frazier.  I  ajU-^*- 
Crow  Indian  from  the  State  of  Montana.  I  hope  you  doj^etrhold 
that  against  me.  I  was  born  in  Indiana,  though.  / 

Senator  Quayle.  Where?  ( 

Mr.  Frazier.  Richmond,  down  there  in  the  corn  part  6f  the  State. 

Senator  Quayle.  Great. 

Mr.  Frazier.  I  went  to  college  there  for  a  couple  of  years,  also. 

I  am  pleased  to  presenjt  this  testimony  to  you  on  behalf  of  the 
National  Urban  Indian  Council  concerning  employment  and  train- 
ing issues  affecting  off-reservation  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  people.  ^ 

The  National  Urban  Indian  Council  is  a  national  Indian  commu- 
nity-based organization  with  over  130  organizational  affiliates 
throughout  the  United  States.  The  goal  of  the  National  Urban 
Indian  Council  is  to  promote  the  social  and  economic  self-sufficien- 
cy of  off-reservation  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people. 

Toward  the  achievement  of  this  goal,  the  council  provides  infor- 
mation and  assistance  to  over  60  off-reservation  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  organizations  that  operate  employment  and 
training  programs  under  CETA,  title  III.  section  302(c){2). 

As  such,  we  are  acutely  aware  of  the  employment  and  training 
problems  experienced  by  this  segment  9f  our  population  and  are 
actively  involved  in  the  search  for  solutions  to  these  problems. 
'  I  would  like  to  begin  by  first  stating  that  it  is  the  position  of  the 
National  Urban  Indian  Council  that  current  national  employment 
and  training  policies—specifically,  the  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act— are  sound  and  have  proved  successful,  given  the 
limitations  of  their  objectives  and  resources. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  such  soundness  and  success  have  always 
been  the  case,  nor  that  there  is  no  room  for  any  improvement.  The 
council  and  its  membership  have  worked  hard  in  the  formation  of 
these  policies  and  do  not  consider  our  work  complete.  However, 
these  employment  and  training  policies  are  the  result  of  the  efforts 
of  many  and  deserve  the  Nation's  thoughtful  and  careful  considera- 
tion. 

Currently,  over  one-half  of  the  .American  Indian  population  and 
Alaskan  Native  population  in  this  country  reside  in  off  reservation 
rural  and  urban  areas,  and  experience  an  unemployment  rate  of 
between  40  and  60  percent.  That  compares  to  the  8  percent  that  we 
are  looking  at  for  the  general  population,  or  what  I  refer  to  as  the 
green  people,  in  the  coming  year. 

That  40  to  60  percent,  by  the  way.  Senator,  holds  for  reservation 
unemployment  rates  also.  This  disproportionately  high  rate  of  un- 
employment is  a  result  of  numerous  barriers,  both  real  and  artifi- 
cial. Undodbtedly,  the  most  insurmountable  of  these  barriers  is  the 
fact  that  they  reside  away  from  the  traditional  support  system 
networks  of  the  family  and  the  tribe  on  the  reservation,  and  they 
lose  this  in  the  rural  and  urban  areas. 

For  many  of  these  individuals,  such  circumstances  were  not  a 
matter  of  choice.  Rather,  the  decision  was  thrust  upon  them  as  a 
result  of  Government  policies  of  relocation  and  termination.  Al- 
though the  imm^orality  of  such  a  policy  was  realized  and  eventuSUy 
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abandoned,  the  migration  continues.  Most  recently,  this  ipigration 
has  been  a  result  of  a  purported  increase  of  employment  opportuni- 
ties and  the  lure  of  a  better  way  pf  life  that  the  cities  may  have  to 
offer. 

According  to  the  statistics  recently  released  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  and  the  Census  Bureau,  this  "better  way  of  life" 
now  finds  52  percent  of  the  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native 
population  residing  off  the  reservations.  In  most  instances,  off- 
reservation  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  people  are  ill- 
prepared  to  meet  the  challenges  and  demands  of  employment  op- 
portunities. 

— Low  educational  attainment,  lack  of  appropriate  job  skills, 
racism,  and  other  obstacles  impede  the  attainment  of  nieaningful 
employment.  Any  national  employment  and  training  policy  should 
have  as  a  priority  the  reduction  of  the  unemployment  rate  of  the 
American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  people.  Such  policies  should 
also  endeavor  to  eliminate  the  barriers  to  employment  that  this 
population  encounters. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  National  Urban  Indian  Council  that  the 
best  method  of  achieving  these  policies  is  through  a  cotnbination  of 
emphasis  on  placement  in  the  private  sector  and  the  provision  of 
appropriate  training  or  educational  programs.  ^ 

If  American  Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  people  are  to  attain  a 
degree  of  self-sufficiency,  it  should  be  through  their  ability  to  fully 
participate  in  the  private  sector. 

The  ability  of  Indian  and  Native  American  employment  and 
training  programs  to  solicit  the  involvement  of  the  private  sector 
through  wage  subsidies,  reimbursements  for  training  cash,  and  tax 
incentives  have  proven  successful  to  a  limited  degree.  However,  as 
was  previously  indicated,  some  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native.people  require  education  apd  training  to  improve  or  acquire 
skills  before  they  can  locate  and  secure  meaningful  employment. 
Ideally,  these  two  thrusts  (expanded  opportunities  for/ in  the*  pri- 
vate sector  and  skills  training)  would  sufficient  methods  of 
attaining  sound  employment  and  training  policies;  however,  the 
conditions  experienced  in  many  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  communities,  particularly  on  the  reservation,  ivarrant  job 
creation  in  the  public  sector.  The  now  defunct  public  service  em- 
ployment, or  PSE  portion  of  CETA  may  have  been  ineffective  and 
riddled  with  abuses  by  the  title  II  prime  sponsors,  but  these  pro- 
grams dkHhuch  to  alleviate  the  unemployment  rate  of  American 
Indian^^d  Alaska  Native  communities  where  employment  oppor- 
tuniti^^are  scarce  and  also  allowed  for  experience  in  a  job  setting 
that  Has  added  depth  to  our  work  force.  Therefore,  we  advocate  for 
the  restoration  of  employment  experience,  types  of  programs  or 
similar  employment  stimulus  programs  for  distressed  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  communities. 

The  issue  which  I  have  been  addressing  and  my  presence  before 
this  subcommittee  today,  speaks  to  the  need  for  employment  and 
training  policies  to  be  targeted  toward  particular  groups.  The 
alarmingly  high  rate  of  unemployment  and  structural  barriers  to 
attaining  meaningful  employment  experienced  by  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  people  warrant  the  attention  of  this  subcommit- 
tee, and  any  legislation  involving  national  employment  and  train- 
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ing  issues.  However,  it  is  our  position  that  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  do  not  merely  consititute  another  ^'particular 
group/*  there  are  numerous  trust  responsibilities  and  treaty  rights 
that  permeate  the  relationship  between  Indian  people  and  the  U.S. 
Government.  As  such,  we  welcome  the  opportunity  to  speak  to  you 
concerning  such  needs,  and  sincerely  hope  they  are  taken  into 
consideration  when  developing  national  policies. 

The  policies  concerning  income  maintenarxe ^^d_employjriieiit 
and  training- sliould  be  developed  so-ns^tu^dmplement  each  other; 
however  the  impetus  for  the  development  of  these  policies  should 
be  the  desire  to  develop  economic  independence  among  income 
transfer  recipients,  not  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  such  programs. 
We  have  all  heard  the  stories  of  how  welfare  breeds  dependency 
and  indolence.  As  wards  of  the  U.S.  Government  for  over  100  years. 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people  have  much  to  say 
about  the  evils  of  dependency.  However,  we  must  be  willing  to 
develop  policies  that  will  encourage  the  able  bodied  lo  work,  and  to 
implement  programs  that  will  enable  them  to  secure  meaningful 
employment.  Too  often  the  budget  cutting  rhetoric  currently  circu- 
lating through  these  halls  oversimplifies  the  situation.  The  New 
York  Times  classified  section  may  be  full  of  job  listings,  but  too 
many  of  these  are  inaccessable  to  our  structurally  unemployed. 

The  historical  insensitivity  of  State  and  local  governments  to  the 
needs  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people,  combined 
with  the  aforementioned  special  relationship  between  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  this  population,  have  .resulted  in  the  development  of 
CETA,  title  III,  section  302(c)  (1)  and  (2)  programs.  These  Indian 
and  Native  American  employment  and  training  programs  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Labor  through  the  Office  of  Na- 
tional Programs,  Office  of  Indian  and  Native  American  Programs. 
The  National  Urban  Indian  Council  and  its  membership  have 
strongly  advocated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  integrity  of  this 
structure.  We  believe  that  the  employment  and  training  needs  of 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people,  in  addition  to  their 
unique  relationship  with  the  Federal  Government,  warrant  the 
existence  of  targeted  programs  to  address  these  needs,  and  that 
such  programs  should  be  administered  at  the  national  level.  In- 
creased decentralization  and  local  control  of  employment  and  train- 
ing programs  through  mechanisms  such  as  block  grants  may  be 
appropriate  for  services  to  the  general  population;  however  if  histo- 
ry has  any  indication  for  the  present,  as  we  believe  it  does,  then 
such  programs  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are  better 
administered  through  the  present  structure. 

As  was  previously  indicated,  it  is  our  belief  that  the  private 
sector  should  play  an  instrumental  role  in  the  design  and  imple- 
mentation of  employment  and  training  policies.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment cannot  realistically  expect  to  formulate  policies  concern- 
ing the  private  sector  without  their  active  participation.  The  inclu- 
sion of  CETA,  title  VII,  or  the  private  sector  initiatives  program 
has  increased  the  enhanced  viability  of  the  act,  and  provided  im- 
portant input  from  business  and  industry.  The  only  limitation  that 
we  have  seen  in  this  participation,  is  title  VIFs  exclusion  of  off- 
reservation  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  employment  and 
training  programs.  Currently,  only  American  Indian  tribes,  Alaska 
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Native  villages  and  corporations,  and  Hawaiian  Native  organiza- 
tions are  all  eligible  for  title  VII  participation.  In  the  further 
development  of  national  employment  and  training  policies,  as  they 
relate  to  the  private  sector,  we  would  urge  you  to  expand  the  scope 
of  title  VII,  to  include  the  participation  of  off-reservation  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  employment  ancHraining^Mra^ 
 ats5^he  resources  available  for  such  initiatives, 

American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  employment  and  training 
programs  have  had  a  degree  of  success  in  coordinating  their  efforts 
with  other  components  of  the  employment  and  training  systeni. 
However,  their  success  has  been  limited  by  the  reluctance  of  tradi- 
-ntonaTsemcOroviaers,  that  is,  prime  sponsors,  the  employment 
service,  WIN,  and  so  forth,  to  recognize  the  needs  of  American 
Indian'and  Alaska  Native  people,  and  the  legitimacy  of  their  pro- 
grams. There  exists  a  great  untapped  potential  for  the  coordinated 
utilization  of  these  programs,  particularly  as  it  relates  to  communi- 
ty economic  development,  as  with  the  involvement  with  the  private 
sector,  executive  or  legislative  action  must  be  taken  in  order  that 
this  potential  be  developed  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native 
people.  ,  JO 

Have  employment  and  training  programs  worked?  Our  answer  is 
a  qualified  yes.  Yes;  to  the  degree  that  they  have  eased  the  adverse 
employment  conditions  experienced  by  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  people.  However,  all  the  good  that  we  have  been 
able  to  accomplish  through  CETA  seems  to  have  beeil  in  spite  of 
the  act.  We  have  had  to  fight  for  the  development  most  of  the 
programs  we  now  have,  and  we  have  had  to  fight  for  their  success, 
and  we  have  had  to  fight  for  their  maintenance.  We  believe  that 
the  culmination  of  national  employment  and  training  policy  that 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  represents,  is 
basically  sound.  There  are  still  fights  we  must  make  to  improve  it; 
most  notable  we  need  to  increase  the  number  of  participants  enter- 
ing unsubsidized  employment,  and  attempt  to  make  prime  sponsors 
more  responsive  to  the  needs  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska 
Native  people.  The  National  Urban  Indian  Council  is  encouraged 
by  this  subcommittee's  interest  and  concern  for  the  development  of 
employment  and  training  policies  as  evidenced  by  this  hearing.  We 
only  hope  that  you  recognize  the  needs  of  our  people,  and  the 
viability  of  our  programs. 

As  was  indicated  in  our  opening  statements,  the  employment  and 
training  policies  developed  by  this  subcommittee  are  of  paramount 
concern  to  the  National  Urban  Indian  Council  and  its  membership. 
At  our  recently  completed  fifth  annual  membership  conference,  our 
constitutency  passed  a  total  of  six  resolutions  concerning  these 
issues.  We  have  attached  these  resolutions  to  our  testimony  in  the 
hopes  that  they  will  help  the  subcommittee  in  its  development  of 
employnrvent  and  training  policies  concerning  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  people. 

(The  resolution  referred  to  follows:] 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  INDIAN  COUNCIL 

FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
 MAY.  1981  


AREA  OF  CONCERN:   Ret uthor< nation  of  C.E.T.A..  Title  IIU  Section  302 

WHEREAS;   funding  for  Public  Servi.ce  Ewployment  under  C.E.T.A.  has  been  eliminated;  and 

*W£REAS;  African  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  ane  still  unemployed,  underemployed,  and 
untrained;  and 

WHEREAS;   there  is  need  for  stronger  marketable  job  skills  training; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT:   NUIC  work  toward  reauthorization  of  C.E.T.A.,  Title  III, 
Sectfon  302;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT:    NUIC  also  work  toward  an  Increase  in  the  funding  formula 
for  C.E.T.A.,  Title  III,  Section  302  grantees. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  INDIAN  COUNCIL 
FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
'  MAYi  1981 


AREA  OF  CONCERN:   Off»Reserv<tion  toerican  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  Employment  and  Training 


KKgftCAS;  off^rcseryatiun  AniKi  iCafrlTTdlw  wJ"AUskt-Ndt<vw  -stiffen  from  ^fv  unemployment 
rate  of  between  403  to  60X;  and 


UHEREAS;  a  result  of  the  budgetycuts  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  expected  to  increase  in  both  the  rural  and  urban  areas  amongst 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives;  and 

WHEREAS;  there  will  be  an  even  greater  need  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  training 
programs,  educational  services,  and  job  preparedness  and  place-nent  services; 


THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT:    the  National  Urban  Indian  Council,  within  its  power, 

should  make  strong  efforts  to  insure  the  inclusion  of  off-reservation  A-nerican 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  organizations  and  individuals  in  any  further  C.E.T.A. 
-  ^      legislation  or  successor  legislation;  and 

BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT;  the  National  Urban  Indian  Council  should  advise  appropriate 
officials  of  the  need  for  continued  application  of  the  general  and  direct 
employment  assistance  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  INDIAN  COUNCIL 
FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
-    MAYi  1981 


AREA  OF  COHCERH:    C.E.T.A.  Tit^e  IV  Honles 


the  majority  of  the  American  IndUn/Alaska  Native  popuT^tion  currently  resides 
In  off*reservat1on  rural  and  urban  areas;  and 

this  population  suffers  from  an  unemployment  rate  betwee^i^^  to  601,  which 
demonstrates  a  need  for  employment  and  training  opportunities  for  off-reservation 
urban/rural  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  youth^  ar^d 

there  exists  the  potential  for  the  development  of  such  enpfcyment  and  training 
opportunities  for  these  off-reservation  urban/ rural  youth;  and 

C.E.T.A.,  Title  IV  has  a  set-aside  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  avail- 
able only  to  reservation  populations,  and  by  law  exclusive  of  o^f-reservation 
urban/rural  areas;  and 


UNEREAS; 
WHEREAS; 

WHEREAS; 
MtfREAS; 


the  current  funding  level  for  C.E.T.A.,  Title  III,  Section  302  (c)  (2)  Artericjn 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  grantees  does  not  generally  permit  the  development  of 
'^uch  off-reservation  urban/rural  youth  programs;  and 

there  exists  extreme  difficulty  in  obtaining  C.E.T.A.,  Title  IV  ^nds  from  urban 
non-Indian  prime  sponsors  for  the  development  of  these  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  youth  programs; 

THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT:    NUIC,  within  its  power,  promote  the  inclusion  of  Section 
302  (c)  (2)  grantees  in  C.E.T.A.,  Title  IV  by  advising  appropr'ate  decision- 
makers, such  as  Congresspersons,  Senators,  and  Administrative  personnel,  of  the 
wants  and  needs  of  off-rkservation  urban/rural  organizations;  arul 

IE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT:    inclusion  of 'section  302  (c)  (2)  grantees  in  C.E.T.A.,  Title 
IV  does  not  detract  from  current  funding  of  Section  302  (c)  (1)  grantees;  and 

BE  IT  FINALLY  RESOLVED  TWT:    NUIC,  within  its  power,  actively  and  vigorously  promote  the 
continued  inclusion  of  off-reservation  nrant  programs  with  adequate  funding, 
through  wcNinlsms  such  as  Section  302  (c)  (2),  in  C.E.T.A.  legislation  or  any 
S'iccessor  legislation. 


WHEREAS; 
WHEREAS; 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  INDIAN  COUNCIL 
FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
MAY/  1981 


AREA  OF  CONCERN:   Budget  Cuts 


WHEREAS;    the  current  Administration '.s  budget  policy  Includes  significant  reductions 
In  the  federal  b-jdget  for  American  ]nd1d&  and  Alast,d  Native  programs;  and 


WHEREAS, 


the  progress  of  urban  Americarr Indian  9^6  Ataska  Na^Jve  people  toward 
self-determined  efforts  at  economicafld  social  self-sufficiency  will  be 
sorely  underlined  and  impeded  by  the  termination  or  reduction  of  any 
programs  which  have  assisted  our  connunities  toward  their  goals  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  CSA,  Legal  Service,  C.E.T.A. 


ANA,  and  IKS;  and 


WHcRWS;   American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  communities  represent  an  overvhelming 
significant  proportion  of  truly  nttdy  individuals  and  families;  and 


WHEHEAS;  the  federal  and  state  governments  have  not  comnitted  themselves  t 3  insuring 
'.ervlces  to  urban  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  communities  under  block 
grant  proposals; 


THEREFORE 'BE  IT  RESOLVED  THAT:    NUIC  diligently  and  actively  Pronote  f". 

awareness  of,  and  sensitizatior.  to,  the  continued  needs  of  urban  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  comunities,  -ith  a  particular  e.-phasis  on  those 
truly  needy;  and 


PE  IT  FuRThCR  RcSCLVEO  THAT;    NUIC  assist  in  the  development  of  strategies  which  will 
minimize  the  i«vact  of  reduced  federal  assistance  and  the  P;;opo"f  .^Jo^*^ 
grant  program  on  services  to  off-reservation  individuals  and  fanilies. 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  INDIAN  COUNCIL 
FIFTH  ANNUAL  CONVENTION 
MAY.  1981 


AREA  OF  CONCERN:   Block  Grants 


WHEREAS;   the  policy  of  the  Reagan  A;tainistration  toward  increasmp  block  grants  to 
—  —  V  ^  3nd~lD«T-0rttl5  of  governnenr  iJTiHF  decreastTig^ direct  categorfca)  , 
funding  to  Anierican  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  tribes  and  jrban 'prganwations 
thrcditens  Indian  self-determination  and  self-sufficiency;  and 


WHEREAS;    sjch  funding  presently  existing  as  ';block  grant'*    is  nvt  filter: ^g  ♦ntc 

urban  Indian  centers  and  state  and  local  go/e*-nnien;  o*f'c-i\.  are  oit  t^f^r 
sensitive  to  the  needs  of  ATierican  Indian  and  iJaska  Na*-«'e  :'ccr'*'» 


WHEREAS;    the  U.  S.  governf^nt's  legal  cotmitnent  to  Indian  self-deterrinat-cn  is 

formally  announced  In  P.L.  94-633.  t*-?  Indian  Education  flnd  Self ■:ctemn3tion 
Act;  and 

'JHERE-tS^    a  block  grant  strategy  which  allOi^s  slalss  <»  :  a-^dl  i'  goyerrrvnt  to 

naVe  decisions  could  be  det**imental  to  u<»«n  •i'ler.can  Indian  and  Alaska 
•«a:ive  organizations;  and 

WHEREAS;    Che  intent  of  Congress  expressed  in  P. I.  94-633  should  not  be  voided  b/ 
bjdget  considerations  and  govemrent  e/ecutive  office  rcor^anizat^  ♦ 


THEREFORE  3E  IT  SESJLVED  THAT:  the  riatiorfai  Urban  Indun  Council  indicate  to  /arious 
federal  offices  its  opposition  to  any  Dlock  grant  system  which  specifically 
does  not  include  Anerican  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  set»aside  monies,  and 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT.    hUlC's  elected  leadership  and  its  staff  ^mediately  inform 
US  nenbership  in  detail,  regarding  the  federal  legislative  process  and 
timetable  that  affects  these  federal  block  grant  proposals.  ^ 


/ 
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NATIONAL  URBAN  INDIAN  COUNCIL 
FIFTH  ANNPAL  CONTENTION 
MAY/  1981 


AREA  OF  CONCERN:    Budget  Cuts 


WHEREAS;   the  current  Administration's  budget  policy  Includes  significant  reductions 
1o  the  federal  budget  for  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  programs;  and 


WHEREAS*    the  progress  of  urban  Aaiferlcan  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  people  toward 


self-detenalned  efforts  at  economic  and  social  self-sufficiency  will  te 
sorely  undermined  and  Impeded  by  the  termination  or  reduction  of  any 
programs  which  have  assisted  our  conwunltles  toward  their  goals  Including, 
but  not  limited  to.  CSA.  Legal  Service.  C.E,T.A..  ANA.  and  IHS;  and 


Anerlcan  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  cormuni ties 'represent  an  overwhelming 
significant  proportion  of  truly  nee(Jy  Individuals  and  families;  and 


WHEREAS;  the  federal  and  state  governments  have  not  corfr»Uted  themselves  to  Insuring 
services  to  urban  Anerlcan  Indian  and  Alaska  ^iatlve  conmunltles  under  block 
grant  proposals; 


THEREFORE  BE  IT  RESOL'/EO  THAT:    NUIC  diligently  and  actively  promote  an  overall 

awareness  of.  and  sensitization  to.  the  cont,1nued  needS\Of  urban  American 
Indian  and  Alaska  Native  comunities.  with  a  particular  ferphasis  on  those 
truly  needy;  and  \ 


BE  IT  FURTHER  RESOLVED  THAT:  NUIC  assist  in  the  development  of  strategies  which  will 
mr.imize  the  impact  of  reduced  federal  «ssi stance  and  the  p-oposed  blocK^, 
grant  program  on  services  to  off-reservation^  individuals  and  fanilies.. 


\ 
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Mr,  Frazier/I  would  also  like  to  add  in  summary  that  we  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  going  to  be  accomplished  through  block  grants. 
Our  organization  hac  experienced  the  block  grant  program  in  the 
past  under  iitle  XX,  which  HHS  administers.  The  off-reservation 
Indian  population  in  this  country  just  has  not  .fared  well  under 
that  proc^.  * 

ftional  Association  of  Counties  earlier  today  supported  the 
hat  the  Indian  problem  needs  to  be  dealt  with  separately 
ever  you  "want  to  deal  with  the  State  governments  and 
population's  unemployment  rate. 
\  this  is  added  to  by  the  fact  that  there  is  a  Federal 
dp  that  exists  between  Indians  in  this  country  and  ^he 
fovemment,  and  we  are  not  overly  excited  about  havmg 
al  Government  push  that  relationship  down  to  the  Stf^te 
[ 
'  QuAYLE.  Mr.  Frazier,  is  there  any  difference  of  opinion 
iployment  and  training  programs  with  on-reservation  and 
ation  Indians?  I  j 

^ziER.  Is  there  any  difference? 
;      senator  Quayle.  Difference  cfioginion  on  these  issues.  I  know 
,    there  are  differences  on  other  thirigaj* 

Mr.  Frazier.  As  far  as  I  know,  tr^  reservation  programs  feel  the 
same  way,  and  that  *  is  that  thW  programs  are  best  delivered 
through  the  national  office  which'  is.  currently  set  forth  under 
section  302,  (cXl)  and  (cX2)  of  the  act  under  title  IIL 

Senator  Quayle.  What  about  putting  all  the  Indian  programs  in 
a  block  grant?  Is  there  opposition  to  that,  too?  We  could  separate  it 
out,  but  have  all  the  Indian  programs  in  one  block  grant. 
Mr.  Frmobr.  I  am  not  overly  excited  about  it. 
Senafor  Quayle.  Is  there  any  official  position? 

Mr.  FHAZiER.  Well,  what  we  have  seen  so  far  

Senator  Quayle.  You 'just  do  not  like  block  grants? 
Mr.  Frazier.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  block  grant  program 
munched  10  programs  together,  cut  the  amount  back  25  percent, 
and  said,  "Here,  live  on  that."  That  is  why  I  am  not  excited  about 
it.  There  is  not  enough  there  to  start  with. 

Department  of  Labor  programs,  in  terms  of  employment  and 
training,  could  face  the  game  situation,  and  there  is  just  not 
enough  there  now.  With  a  40  to  60  percent  unemployment  rate, 
block-granting  all  the  Indian  programs — and  that  would  mean, 
probably,  moving  some  of  the  money  out  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  giving  it  to  somebnody  else,  and  hopefully  not  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs— but  I  think  we  would  lose  that  direct  relation- 
nship  with  the  agency  that  is  dealing  with  the  problems  of  unem- 
ployment and  laoor  in  this  country. 

Senator  Quayle.  Let  me  ask  one  general  question  of  the  panel. 
Who  should  determine  the  priorities  of  funding  to  the  structurally 
unemployed  or  the  skilled  trades  or  the  displaced  homemaker  or 
the  displaced  worker? 

Where  should  that  determination  pf  priority  be  made?  Should  it 
be  made  here  in  Washington,  or  should  it  be  made  at  the  local  and 
State  levels? 

Ms.  Marano.  It  is  my  belief,  and  I  believe  it  would  be  the  belief 
of  the  people  that  we  represent,  t^iat  it  has  to  be  made  here  in 
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/Washington  and  that  targeting,  to  be  effective,  has  got  to  be  aimed 
^hose  who  are  most  economically  disadvantaged.  That  decision  is 

best  made  here.  '     '  .       ,     j   ■  ■     u  '  j 

Senator  Quayle.  You  would  prefer  that  the  decision  be  made 
here  rather  than  at  the  local  level? 
Ms.  Marano.  Yes.  j   jj      *  tu^ 

Mr  Gomes.  I  would  like  to  support  that  and  add  that  . the  very 
process  that  you  have  established  for  these  hearings  brings  that 
necessity  forth.  It  is  a  national  necessity  it  is  a  national  proolem 
requiring  that  a  variety  of  viewpoints  be  brought  forth  and  then  a 
decision  be  made  at  the  national  level  by  a  national  forum  such  as 

the  Congress.  ,         .  . 

Senator  QuaVle.  It  is  a  national  concern-employment  and 
training.  I  do  not  think  anybody-well,  a  few  people  would  ques- 
tion it,  but  let  us  face  it,  it  is  a  national  concern. 

The  real  dispute,  though,  that  we  are  getting  quite  a  bit  of 
conflicting  testimony  on  is  where  the  decisions  ought  to  be  made. 
Everyone  seems  to  be  for  flexibility,  but  then  there  are  various 
interpretations  of  flexibility.  We  had  some  testimony  this  morning 
that  you  probably  heard.  They  said,  "We  want  to  m^ke  that  deci- 
sion in  our  community  based  on  community  needs.  That  was  their 

"Tour  opinion  is  that  it  really  ought  to  be  on  a  national  basis  and 
that  that  priority  ought  to  be  structured  and  formalized  here  m 
Washington  rather  than  at  the  local  level. 

Ms  Marano.  I  think  one  of  the  reasons  that  we  support  that 
idea  is  that  if  local  programs  had  been  hitting  the  needs  of  the 
structurally  unemployed  and  those  most  in  need,  we  would  see 
them  acting  more  autonomously.  We  believe  that  we  need  some 
kind  of  national  affirmative  action  and  targeting  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  people  who  have  the  least  power  in  the  society. 

Serator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  very  fine  testi- 
mony and  your  cooperation.  We  will  be  working  with  you— we  are 
lu^t  oeginning-and  hope  that  you  will  stay  in  close  communica- 
tion with  us  as  we  examine  the  employment  and  training  issues  in 
this  ccSuntry. 

Thank  you.  '       ,  -•  j  r  *u 

(The  following  statement  with  attachments  was  received  for  the 

record:] 
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Wider  Opportunities  for  Women,  Inc. 

A  nonprofit  tax-exempt  VVonnens  Employment  Organtzation 
1511  K  Street  NW  Suite  34^  Washmgior^  DC  20005  (202)  638-3143 


Testimony  Before  the 
Senate  Subcornmitte  ^ 
on  Employment  Productivity 


Jane  Fleming 
Wider  Opportunities  for  Women 


44  Supporting  Organizations 


and 


June  19,  1981 
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Senator  Quayle  and  Subcccmittee  nembors. 

'      I  an  Jane  Fxorin,,  Executive  Diteetor  of  Wider  Opportunities  for  wonen, 
a  IS-ycar-old  national  nonprofit  organization  devoted  to  expanding  employ- 
ment opportunities  for  wonen-especial  ly  economically  disadvantaged  woren. 
Today,  I  speak  also  for  WOWs  Women's  «ork  Force,  a  national  network  of 
local  «or,en-s  e«ploynent  programs  working  for  placement  of  women    nto  Jobs 
providing  economic  self-sufficiency  for  all  women  and  their  children.  «<:ny 
Net..ork  groups  and  other  national  women's  organizations  interested  in  em- 
Ploytrlt  have  added  their  names  to  our  testimo,.y  today.    Others  will  be 
submitting  written  naterials  or  speaking  before  you  at  field  hearings 
later  this  sur-ner.     Together,  we  have  long  been  concerned  with  .he  access 
of  women  to  employment  and  training  programs  and  the  success  of  those , pro- 
grams in  conbatinq  th.  economic  inequities  facing  women  across  the  United 
States,    we  have  had  nuch  expedience  with  the  emplo-^ent  and  training  sy.tem 
as  CETA  program  operators,  monitors,  researchers,  and  advocates. 


The  WW  Experience 

we  have  attached  ror  the  record,  «r,  Cnainnan,  background  materials 
on  Wider  Opportunities  for  Women  and  its  Women's  '.ork  Force  Network.  Many 
of  the  groups  joining  us  in  this  testimony  will  submU  simifar  written 
rateriais  for  tne  record.    To  place  o.r  tc.ti^ony  i„  .  „„f.-.t hoover ,  we'd 
Uke  to  briefly  sum.marize  our  experience.    MOW  has  worked  with  the  Employ 
ment  Service,  CETA  and  its  predecessor,  as  well  as  other  divisions  of  the 
employr.ent  and  training   ,yst«m  since  1968.    It  has  adr.inistered  several 
million  dollars  worth  of  local  and  national  CETA  contracts  and  has  served 
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well  over  3,000  women  in  employment  and  training  programs,  including  female 
heads  of  household,  welfare  mothers,  offenders,  and  handicapped  women.  It, 
has  placed  emphasis  on  women  entering  nontraditional  lobs  since  the  early 
1970* s.     It  has  also  served  displaced  homemakers. 

WCW  initiated  the  Women's  work  Force  Network  in  1^8  to  provide  a 
vehicle  for  worren's  employment  programs  nationally  to  work  effectively^ 
together,  to  share  our  successes  and  failures,  and  to  give  us  a  stronger, 
more  united  force  in  public  policy  forums.    Today  the  Women's  Work  Force 
exists  in  25  states  and  jointly  serves  about  35,000  women  annually.  Its 
affiliated  programs  are  located  in  women-ruq  nonprofit  comunity-based 
organizations,  centers  m  educational  institutions,  in  commissions  for 
women,  and  in  a  variety  of  oth'*r  community  settings.    Services  provided 
by  the  programs  include  career  counseling,  skills  assessment  and  training, 
information  and  referral,  ]ob  development  and  placement,  follow-up,  and 
advocacy  for  equity  for  v^-cmen.    Affiliates  are  located  in  rural,  urban 
and  suburban  settings  and  emphasize  services  for  low-income  and  minority 
women)  women  who  are  heads  cf  household,  and  women  who  seek  to  enter  non- 
traditional  ]obs. 

WOW  and  Its  work  Force  Network  have  been  observing  and  monitoring 
CETA  si.ice  Its  inception.    We  have  realized  its  potential  ^or  women  and 
criticized  the  lack  of  equity  to  women  as  a  target  group.    We  have  involved 
ourselves  heavily  in  the  citizen  participation  and  monitoring  efforts  sug- 
*gested  in  the  1978  Reauthorization  and  have  documented  and  advocated  againsi 

Its  tendency  to  provide  training  which  reinforces  occupational  segregation, 
under-representat ion  of  women  in  services  and  administration,  and  its  short- 
tem  goals  resulting  in  short-term  effectiveness. 
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Today,  Mr.  Chairr.an  and  Subcoiwnittee  members,  we  wish  to  share  with 


you  our  y^^i£>n  of  what  a  national  employment  and  training  policy  should 
be,  how  to  utilize  the  experiences  of  women's  organizatior^  and  our  affili- 
ated program  operators  m  the  design  of  the  1982  policy,  and  how  to  ensure 
that  employment  and  training  programs  reach  the  populations  who  are  most 
m  need  of  services.    We  believe  that  th:)se«"most  m  need"  includes  a  dis- 
proportionately large  number  of  women. 

Who  are  the  "most  m  need"? 

In  Its  report  released  m  August,  1980»  the  National  Advisory  Council 

on  Economic  Opportunity  focuses  on  poverty  and  the  profile  of  wfto  is  "most 

m  need"  m  the  America  cf  th<rvl970's  and  1980*Ss     Critical  Choices  for 

the  198Q's  discusses  the  changing  face  of  poverty  m  the  United  States  and 

describes  the  increasing  imbalance  between  those  m  need  and  those  who 

benefited  durir^  the  relative  affluence  of  the  1960's.     "After  1964,"  the 

study  points  out,  "economic  growth  was  responsible  ^'or  reducingv^pverty 

almost  whoriy  anong  nalc-headed  f am  lies,  both  minorities  and  women  were 

virtually  unaffected  by  the  'trickling  down'  of  economic  growth 

proved  ^obs  and  earnings."^    "To  the  extent  that  there  have  been  'winner j' 

m  the  War  on  Poverty  during  the  1970' s,"  the  study  continues,  "they  kive 

been  male--mainly  white,     what  has  been  called  the  ' feninization  of  poverty' 

2 

has  become  one  of  the  most  compelling  social  facts  of  the  decad^^."  Since 
the  1960's  the  number  of  female-headed  families  has  risen  dramatically. 
Today,  more  than  half  of  the  marriages  in  the  United  States  end  m  divorce 
and  the  numbej^  of  teenayed  mothers  has  risen  tiramatically.     Between  1970 
and  1979,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  30%  in  the  number  of  households 
headed  by  women.     In  1979,  8,456,000  women  were  the  primary  or  sole  sup- 
port  of  their  families.^  ' 


The  study  repeals  that  currently  one  in  three  female-headed  Jiousef- 
k 

holds  llveft  in  poverty »  compared  to  the  one  in  18  families  headed  by  a  ' 

e 

male  that  is  pcor.^    The  reasons  for  such  a  gap  are  numerous.    Jobs  and 
earnings  are  key  factor.      The  longstanding  wage  differential  between___ 
average  male  and  female  earnings  remains r  with  females  earning  59C  to 
every  dollar  earned  by  males.     Increased  marital  dissolution,  occupa- 
tional segregation,  inadequate  benefits,,  and  the  national  lack  of  support 
services  for  vxxnrn  with  children  all  contribute. 

Critical  Choices  for  the  i380's  concludes;  "All  other  things  being 
equal,  if  the  proportion  of  the  poor  who  are  in  female-headed  households 
were  to  increase  at  the  same  rate  as  it  did  from  1967-1977,  the  pov2rty 
population  would  be  solely  composed  of  women  and  their  children  by  about 
the  year   2000".  ^ 

Clearly,  women — especially  female  heads  of  households--ar2  a^nong 
the  "most^in  need".     Add  to  this  fact  the  additional  employment  barriers 
of  iace  discrimination,  age  discrimination,  discrimination  against  the 
"unpaid  work"  of  homemakers,,  the  rfocial  barriers  facing  welfare  recipients, 
handicapped  women,  and  women  offenders,,  and  the  bleak  picture  becomes 
clearer.    To  overcc.~.c  such  bamerc  and  achieve  ar.y  measure  of  ecoronc 
self-sufficiency,,  these  groups  require  targeted  and  specifically  designed 
employment  and  training  services.     For  this  reason  in  1978,  womfenjjs  employ- 
ment advocates  worked  successfully  for  the*  inclusion  of  wonen  as  a  target 
group  in  the  CETA  Act,  and  for  the  inclusion  of  a  special  CETA  program  for 
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displaced  homemaXers.    Federally-funded  employment  and  training  programs 
are  an  ccbnoi^lc  lifeline  for  those  women  without  acc«ss  to  jobs  or  further 
schooling  and  who  must  support  families  while  training. 
4 

Appropriate  Goals  ^ 

For  these  reasons,  we  believe— along  with  many  other  groups  f aping 
significant  employment  barriers '-that  the  go^l  of  a  fedelral  employment  and 
training  system  should  be  to  target  the  "most  in  need"  and  to  invest  in 
training  them  to  become  self-sufficient  in  the  long  term.    Moreover*  we 
believe  that  targeting  these  groups,  the  structurally  unemployed,  must  be 
the  goal  of  the  coordinated  federally  supported  progra^^f  we  are  to  shift 
the  poverty  and  government  dependence  which  is  the  concern  of  the  Adminis- 
tration m  its  plan  for  economic  recovery.    The  Administration's  plan  for 
economic  growth  through  stimulating  the  private  sector  may  indeed  create 
3obs  and  increased  corporate  activity,    ^ut  it  has  been  argued  successfully 
that  this  "trickle    down"^ffect   has  made  little  or  no  difference  to  the 
structurally  un^tr.ployed—especially  to  women  and  minorities.      To  acnieve 
long-term  success  with  these  populations  is  both  fiscally  and  socially  de- 
sirable.   Widening  the  pool  of  productive  workers,  expansion  of  the  tax 
base  and  thus  national  revenues,  and  reduction  of  the  cost  to  the  govern- 
Rent  of  those  currently  dpppndenjt  upon  public  money  for  income  transfer^ 
are  fiscal  and  social  benefits}  but,  to  accomplish  them,  the  federal  government 
must   redefine  its  employment  and  training  policies  to  accornplish  this  long- 
term  goal. 
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Targeting  ^ 

'"To  do  thiSf  targeting  is  necessary.    Targejting  naans  cowmitment  of 
resources  to  those  groups  most^in  need*  tailoring  prograra  activities  to 
neet  the  specific  needs  of  the  groups  to  be  addressed,  provision  of  in- 
centives for  effectively  servicing  the  targeted  groups »  long-term  evaluation 
and  assessaent  based  uA"  serving  the  targeted  group*  and  a  system  of  totsn 
pliance  wechanisns  to  enforce  the  delivery  of  services  to  targeted  popula- 
tions  b^  provider Sr  as  instructed. 

f  * 

Thfr.  1978  CEHA  ReauthoriTzatior*  began  the  process  of  targeting  those 
most  in  need.    We   believe  this  was  a  major  gain  and  must  be  maintained. 

I 

Strengthened  Targeting'  Needed 

Yet  strengthened  targeting  must  be  part  of  the  1982  employment  and 
training  system  if  it  is  to  be  truly  successful.    Past  performance  indicates 
the  women,  for  example .  while  targeted  in  1978,  continue  to  be  underserved 
or  ineffectively  served. 

o 

The  Work  Incentive  Progranr  for  example,  while  enrolling  75%  female 

heads  of  household,  gives  preference  to  and  does  a  better  job  placing  its 

7 

male  participants,  and  places  them  in  jobs  with  higher  wages. 

In  the  recen^  report,  increasing  the  Earnings  of  Disadvantaged  Women, 
the  National  Conwission  for  pnployment  Policy  published  findings  that, 
although  improved  after  the  1978  targeting  in  the  reauthorized  CETA.  sex 
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equity  in  CETA  progreuns  has  not  been  satisfactorily  achieved. 
Past  <J>erfonnance  e  '  • 

\       ■  •  . 

r  Under  CETA  Tittle  XI,  for  example,  th^re  are  currently  estimates 


1. 


that  in  classroom  training  women  are  served  at  greater  th'^n  their  i>er- 

c^tage  of  the  eliaihle  population.  ^    It  is  also  true,  unfortunately, 

/ 

that  much  of  the  classro^  training  provided  reinforces  occupational 
stereotypes  and  prepares  women  for  low-wage,  dead-end  jobs— primarily  ^n 
the  clerical  field.    This  has  been  true  even  though  the  nipber  Qf  women 
requesting  less  traditional  placements  has  beenjsn  the  rise.^ 


In  terms  of  On-the-Job  training however,  also  cohered  under  Title 
II,  women  have  continued  to  be  under-represented  even  after  1978. 
In  1^79,  while  S8%  of  those  eligible  were  female,  only  37%  were  placed  in 
this  type  of  training— the  type  most  often  leading  to  the  highest  paid  jobs 
acquired  under  the  Title  and  that  with  the  highest  percentage  of  assured 
placement.     In  Public  Service  Employment  positions , (Titles  IID  and  VI) 
women  were  notoriously  under-reprcsentedv  although  a  number  of  strong  models 
for  plaeing  women  thi'ough  public  service  employment  were  developed.  Numbers 
of  mid-management  sttiffers  of  non-profit  women's  programs  around  the  count ry- 
including  batter/^d  */omen*s  shelters,  rape  crisis  centers,  women's  self-help 

a 

clinics,  and  women's  employment  programs — began  their  careers  as  public 
service  trainees  transferring  community  volunteer  experience  into  marketable 
man'agement  experience  through  PSE. 
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Little  has 'been  done  to  ^ate  to  document  the' affect  of  CETA  youth 
programs 'upon  the  employability  of  young  ^men  or  on  the  sex  stereQtyping 
in  such  programs.    The  Jo^, Corps,  on  the  other  hand,  vhich  has  been*tnan-  * 
dated  by  the  Congress  to  improve  the  ratio  of  young  women  served  in  it>s 
conprehensive ,  residential,  and  high-cost  training,  has  never  approximated 
its  S0%  ^oal  for  service  to  young  women.    WOW  and  its  Ne^iork  af fixates 
ha\^  met  with  3oh  Corps  staffers  and  madO'  recodbendations  for  ftbc^^ffectively 
targeting 'young  women,  bi^  the  commiCment  of  the  Job  Corps  to  do  this  must 
be  generated. 

Finally,  under  Title  III,  targeting  oX  women  after  1978  has  had  some 

positive  remits.    But  the  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  targeting  ixa^s  created 

service<t  which  have  not  specifically  met  their  needs.    Of  the  50  contracts 

awarded  in  1979-80,  under  the  Division  of  National  Programs,  only  4  were 

de^figned  specifically  to  meet  the  employment  needs  of  women--!. 4%  of  the 

11 

Division  of  National  Programs  budget.  * 


In  addition,  the  work  of  two  pioneering  community  feminist  groups— 
the  Chicana  Rights  Project  and  t'he  National  Congress  bf  Neighborhood  women— ~ 

V 

has     ,evealed  «throuqh  the  citizen  participation  process  and  the  courts  that 
many  CETA 'providers  have  made  little  or  no  visible  effort  to  comply  with 
thoir  tarQetinQ  requirements. 

Toward  Succe'ssful  Targeting 

In  order  to  remedy  the  inequities  identified  above  and  to  target  more 
effectively  in  the  employment  and  training  system  being  desianed,  the  Congress 
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shou^  create  «  statute  that  provides  for: 

—Monitoring  and  enforcement  of  targeting 

—Elimination  of  disincentives  to  program^ operators 

— Identification  and  replication  of  successful  program  nodcls 

—Technical  assistance  to  train  other  providers  in  the  use 
of  successful  raodols  ^  • 

--A  new  kind  of  invorvcment  of  the  private  sector. 


Monitoring  and  Enforcement  of  Targeting  •     _  * 

Clearly r  in  order  to  have  a  positive  impact  on  the  productivity 
of  the  economically  disadvantaged r  employment  and  training  systems  must 
target  services  to  this  group  m  a.consiatvnt  manner  over  ticie. 

Service  Dividers,  as  veil  as  CETA  prime  sponsors,  must  be  adequately 
monitored  to*r>ake  sure  t'hot  those  most  In  need,  are  those  most  served.  *  Where 
It  Is  found  that  services  are  inequitably  targeted,  the  system  must  be  able 
to  undertake  corrective  action  to  remefly  the  inequity.    Clti?en  participation 
m  the  planning  process  must  be  ;«alntalned,  grievances  must  be  handled  speedily, 
and  federal  sanctions  must  be  designed  so  that  program  providers  are  financially 
penalized  for  non-compliance.  * 


Elimination  of  Disincentives  to  Proaran  Operators 

The  pressure  on  CETA  programs  to  place  as  many  people  as  possible  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  unsubsldlzed  employment  undermines  the  long-term 
ob}ective  of  enabling  participants  to  become  and  remain  oconomtcally  self- 
sufficient. 


ERIC  . 


Tor  woeent  quick  pUcem«nt  is  nost  likely  to ^  in  a  traditionally 
fefMl««  low«r«payi;i9  job  which  will  only  ferve  to  increase  worsen* s  nuinbers 
in  th»  population  of  the  "working  poor".  This  ineans  that,  despite  full- 
tine  effploysent*  their  income  is  so  low  that  many  fcnal^-hcaded  faniliov 
jjMSt  continue  to  :^ly  on  public  assistance  to  meet  sotae  portion  of  their 
fafflilies*  survival  needs  .» 

Placenent  in  better-paid,  stable,  skilled  jobs^-those  which  wonen 
hayi)  not  traditionally  held—requires  special*  cocrf>onsAtory  training. 
The  CCTA  erphasis  oi\  short-tem  nuinbers.  instead  of  lasting  results, 
discourages  this  kind  of  sore  Intensive,  but  more  successful  3ob  pre- 
paration. 

At  present,  progr^ua  operators  have  few  incentives  to  provide  the 
kind  of  skills  training  which  will  have  .long- torn  positive  lar.pact  on  a 
woman's  earnings.    Prqgran  quality  is  currently  assessed  on  a  co'st  per 
participant  basis— with^ the  program  having  the  lowest  cost  per  participant 
being  favored.    The  use  of  this  laode  of  assessment  discourages  the  adoption 
of  program  models  which  provide  comprehensive #  job-specif ic  skills  training 
to  prepare  participants  for  technical  jobs  in  high-paying  growth  industries. 
Such  prograas  do  have  a  higher  cost  per  participant:  they  also  rate  higher 
in  ^exTas  of  positive  placements,  higher  pamings.  decreased  welfar^  depen- 
dency, and  greater  job  retention. 
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National  standards  are  needed  with  which  to  evaluate  not  only  the 
ahort-tcrm  cost  but  also  the  long-term  savings  achieved  by  enabling  partici- 
pAAts  to  achieve  and  maintain  economic  self-sufficiency. 

Other  Disincentives     *  - 

Insplenen^atlon  of  successful  CETA  programs  is  often  made  difficult 
.by-structural  conBtratnts  In  the  CETA  system,    CETA  subgrantees,  particularly 
small  corjtiunlty-based  organizations,  arc  restricted  by  unrealistic  ceilings 

on  adainiatTAtive  costs,  by  on^-year  ^r  shorter  funding  cycles,  and,  b/  the 

♦  ~  '  •   '       ^  , 

restrictions  on  follow-up  of  CETA  clients  beyond  the  two  weeks  immediately 

following  placement.  , 

LenQth  of  orograns  is  often  restricted  in  order  to  keep  costs  down. 
However,  a  short-term  program  without  adequate  support  services  to  female 
participants  frequently  doesn't  meet  the  Icng-range  objective  of  participant 
50b  retention.    Women  need  information  and  assistance  to  solve  current  and 
future  job-related  problems  of  dependent  care,,  transportation,  financial, 
health  and  legal  issues.    Program  operators  are  reluctant  to  propose  lomjer 
programs  because  of  competition  among  vendors  for  limited  training  funds. 

^  0 

9 

Another  dismcenative  for  nrocram  managers  is  the  restriction  on 
tine  and  money  to  perform  adequate  program  evaluation  and  follow  up  on 
placement.    When  program  operators  are  forced  by  budget  ahd  contract  re- 
strictions to  place  people  quickly  loto  any  kind  of  30b  and  to  foreoo 
the  frills  of  fiol low-up,  30b  retention  rates  go  down.    Programs  are  forced 
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to  concentrate  on  those  who  do  not  need  a  great  deal  of  follow-up  and 
thus  the  structurally  unemployed  receive  less  service. 

Identification  and  replication  of  successful  program  models 

There  are  currently  many  programs  which  do  successfully  address  the 
employment  and  training  needs  of  this  population,  however.  ..These  programs 
can  be.used  as  models  to  overcome  many  of  the  particular  employment  barriers 
faced  by  those  in  the  CETA  target  population. 

wow's  own  nontraditional  training  program  v*-or)cs  in  partnership  with 
labor  and  industry  to:  (I)  identify  high-demand  jobs  which  ran  provide 
women  with  incccr.e  adequate  to  support  themselves  and  their  families;  (2} 
identify  tne  skills  needed  to  fill  these  jobs;   (3)  design  and  carry-out 
training  to  provide  these  job-spec  if ic  skills;  and,   (4)  assure  that  program 
graduates  have  access  to  these  Job  o^^rtunitics.    This  model,  which  has 
since  1977,  has  been  highly  successful  in  helping,  over  500  ^ETA- eliaiblc 
predominantly  minority  adult  and  teenaged  women  break  through  the  barrier 
of  occup^U:lonal  segregation  and  enter  jobs  m  the  skilled  construct. ^n  trades, 
electronics  and  communications «  and  electro-mechanics.    83%  of  che  WCW 
graduates  secure  unsubsidized  employment,  and  six  months  after  placement, 
85%  are  still  in  these  jobs  or  have  advanced  m  thoir  field.    Another  WOW 
program  for  deaf  women  has  provided  a  very  successful  job  readiness  and 
employer  outreach  nodcl  for  placing  low-vorbal  deaf  women  into  full-time 
employment. 
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There  are  rnodel  prd^raras  which  have  had  a  track  record  of  successfully 
providing  skills  training  to  female  offenders,  a  population  which  is  usually 
outside  the  established  employment  and  training  systen;  model  programs  for 
displaced  hometBakers, for  minority  women,  for  rural  women,  and  for  battered 
women.    The  technical  assistance  services  of  these  groups  should  be  enlisted 
in  the  replication  process  to  avoid  repeating  errors. 


Certainly  the  experiences  of  these  and  other  programs  m  successfully 


serving  the  target  CETA  population  should  be  distilled  and  their  expertise 
made  available  to  other  program  operators.  * 
f 

New  Private  Sector  Involvement 

Finally,  the  private  sector  must  play  a  new  and  active  role  in  the 
eni>loyment  and  training  process  if  targeting  is  to  wori-.    The  private  sector 
and  program  providers  rust  work  in  a  coordinated  partnership.  Employers 
nefd  to  be  resporsible  for  identifying  the  jobs  and  the  skills  needed, 
monitoring  the  skillr  training  proce:&j,  and  then  must'be  responsible  for 
hiring  targeted  workers,     while  a  Private  Industry  Council  or  a  national 
business  interest  group  can  promote  such  a  process,,  in  and  of  itself,  pro- 
motion  will  not  achieve  the  kird  of  partnership  required.     Incentives  for 
trair.ir";  prsgror^  dcmcristratc  this  kind  cf  partnership  uill  hr  r.r.-Jlr-i. 
In  addition,  a  stron<^  recetal  alf  n ...at* actiori  -it-'^co  )«»  crucial.  In 
this  sense,  an  employnent  and  ttaming  program  cannot  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
Targeted  trained  workers  can  be  the  result  of  an  effective  employment  and 
training  program,  but  the  profjram  will  be  ineffective  If  they  cannot  be 
placed  in  appropriate  }obs  or  be  promoted  because  of  the  discrimination  of 
the  marketplace. 
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Sumnary  * 

These  are  but  a  few  recomnendations  which  women's  groups  and  women's 
employment  programs  wish  to  submit  early  m  your  deliberations  on  the  re- 
authorization of  CETA.    Throughout  the*  suwner  and  into  next  year,,  we  will 
be  actively  involved  in  providing  additional  data  on  effective  programs 
and  suggesting  program  alternatives. 

In  conclusion,-  we  urge  you  to  consider  the  following  reconsnendations: 

1.  '    To  maintaih,  refine  and  strengthen  the  efforts  begun  in 
  i9ZB_to  focus  the  federal  employment  and  training  system 

on  the  populations  most  in  need  through  effective  targeting. 

2.  To  have  participants'  long-term  economic  self-sufficiency 
as  the  objective  of  the  federal  employmenn  and  training 
system  rather 'than  emphasizing  quick  placement  into  low- 
wage,  dead-end  jobs  which  do  not  provide  financially  for 

a  family's  needs  and  continue  de{.endcncc  upon  p\iblic  assistance. 

3.  To  recognize  one  significant  proportion  of  women  in  the 
category,  "taost  m  need"  and  to  implement  an  appropriate 
plan  to  more  effectively  target  women — especially  women 
who  face  not  only  sex  discrimination  but  multiple  employ- 
ment barriers. 

4.  TO  continue  and  adequately  fund  the  special  target  programs 
for  displaced  homemakers  currently  mandated  under  CETA 
Title  III. 

5.  To  maintain  the  citizen  participation  processes  defined 

in  the  1978  CETA  legislation  and  to  enforce  these  procedures 
locally. 
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SumniAry  (continued) 

6.  To  enforce  delivery  of  services  by  local  service  providers 
'  to  representatives  of  the  target  groups  through  financial 

penalties  for  non-compliance  and  nvonitoring, of  I6cal 
grievance  processes. 

7.  To  provide  targeted  services  m    environments  which  cur- 
rently serve  and  are  sensitive  to  low-incotne  women  by  com- 
jDunity-based  organizations,  women's  centers  and  neighbor- 
hood centers  and  to  make  it  administratively  feasible  for 
such  providers  to  meet  the  long-term  goals  of  the  program. 

8.  To  provide  adequate  support  services  (i.e.,,  child  care, 
transportation,  etc.)  to  vomen  participants  m  the  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  so  that  they  have  the  opportunity 
to  be« trained  fot  lobs  which  will  increase  economic  self- 
sufficiency. 

9.  To  establish  national  standards  and  to  evaluate  programs^ 
based  on  the  long-tern  goals  rather  than  upon  the  quickest 
return  on  the  employment  and  training  dollar. 

10.    To  identify  and  replicate  model  programs  which  move  women 
into  jobs  which  are  economically  rewarding  and  which  meet 
the  needs  of  women  with  multiple  employricnt  barriers. 
-  II,    To  provide  technical  assistance  utilizing  the  services  ot 
those  wlio  have  run  effective  tartjet  programs  for  women 
so  that  they  nay  tram  other  providers  to  replicate  the 
nvxiels. 
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12.  *  To  provide  incentives  to  progran  providers  which  can 

demonstrate  an  integral  partnership  with  employers  to 
define  the  jobs  and  needed  skills,  participate  in  the 
training  process «  and  hire  targeted  workers.  ^ 

13.  To  ensure  that  Title  III  national  program  funds  be  used 
to  target  more  women  participants,  especially  those  who 
face  particular  enploynent  barriers  such  as  handicapped 
women,  women  offenders,  women  preparing  to  enter  the 

skilled  trades,  and  women  for  whom  English  is  a  second  language. 
!<•    To  coordinate  with  employment  and  training  pcograms  an 


Those  of  us  who  are  represented  in  this  testimony  today  not  only 
urge  you  to  consider  these  recommendations  but  offer  our  experience, 
time,  and  continued  assistance  in  the  development  of  your  legislative 
proposals  and  m  the  regulatory  process  to  ensure  that  such  rccommendat lon^^ 
are  implemented.    We  are  committed  to  reducing  ai  i  eventually  eliminating 
the  "feminization  of  poverty"  m  the  United  States  «.nd  see  this  upcoming 
legislation  as  a  key  public  policy  step  m  that  direction. 


active  national  Affirmative  action  strategy,  including 


enforcement  of  the  goals  and  timetables  for  women  in 


construction. 
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SUPPORT IHC  AFFILIATE  ORGANIZATIONS 


Southeast  Women's  Gnployment  Codlitlon 
Laxlngtonf  Kentucky 

Step-Up 

Hasoni  Michigan 

Tuscon  Wooen*s  Cocwlssion 
Tuscon,  Arizona 

wendl  and  WOW 
cocoa,  Florida 

Wider  Opportunities  for  wowon 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Wider  OHX}rtunitles  for  work 
Evergreen,  Colorado 

wocien  and  Dnploy^cnt 
Charleston,  West  Virginia 

Access  Enterprises 
Portland,  Oregon 

Advocates  for  women 

San  Francisco.  California 

All-Craft  Foundation 
New  York.  Hew  York 

Alternatives  for  Women  Now 
Camden,  New  Jersey 

Bal^iRore  New  Directions  for  Wonen 
Baltimore,  Maryland 

CHART 

Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Creative  Enploymont  Project 
I/>ui3ville.  Kentucky  q 

Displaced  Horrtcmakers  Center  Project 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

The  Ooor  Opener 
Mason  City,  Iowa 

Everyvocnan's  Opi>ortunities  Center 
Buffalo,  New  York 


Fort  Wayne  women's  Bureau 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Grow,  Inc. 

Roanoke,  Virginia  '  , 

Hispanic  American  Career  Education  Resources 
Nerf  York,  New  Y^k 

Job  Advisory  Service 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

KnoxvlUe  Women's  Center 
Knoxvllle,  Tennessee 

Metro  Center  for  Displaced  Homcmakers 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

Mew  Employnent  for  women 
Mewburgh,  Hew  York  ^' 

TiKt\  New  Jobs  for  women 
Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

New  Options  Personnel 
D<ftroit,  Michigan 

Nontraditional  Employmont  for  Women 
flev  York,  New  York 

Mon-Traditional  Employnent  Outreach 
Indianapolis,  Indiana 

Nontradltional  Job  Opportunity 
U)n(jvicw,  Washington 

women's  Employment  Network 
,   Seattle,  Washington 

Non-Traditional  Occupations 
Bellingham.  Washington 

Project  Search 

Crevc  Cocur,  Missouri 

Pyramid 
Canton.  Ohio 

RESOURCE:    women  the  Untaj^ped  Resource 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
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Supporting  Af f  lliatS^Organizations  (continued) 


Paco  Learning  Center  * 
Largo »  Florida 

Women's  Caploynent  Resource  Center 
New  Haven*  Connecticut 

Alternatives  for  Wonen  Kow 
Camden »    ncv  Jersey 


Skilled  Jobs  for  Women 
Madison,  Wisconsin 

women  for  Racial  and  Economic  Equality 
New  York,  New  York 

Women's  Enterprises 
Boston,  Massachusetts 


SUPPORTING  NATIONAL  ORGANIZATIONS 


National  Cocsnission  on  Working  women 
Washington,  D.  C. 

National  tTon^r'ess  of  Neighborhood 

Women 
Washington,  D.  C. 


National  Displaced  Homenaker  Network,  inc. 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Women  for  Blue  Collar  Jobs 
New  York,  New  York 

Women's  Equity  Action  League 
Washington,  O.C. 
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FOOTNOrrES: 


1.  ^iatlorwi  Advisory  Council  on  Econonlc  Opportunity,  Critical  Cholcas 
fcyr  the  1980' s.    August,  1980,  P^qo  13.  -  ' 

2.  Critical  Choices,  page  17. 

3.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  Bureau  o£  Labor  Statistics,  Marital  and  Family 
Characteristics  of  th*»  L<>bor  Force.     March,  1979^  page  51. 

4.  Critical  Choices,  P^ge  17 

5.  Critical  Choices,  page  19. 

6.  Critical  Choices,  pa<je  13. 

7.  Lorraine  Underwood,  The  Experience  of  women  in  Federally  Sponsored 
EppIov?<ent  and  Training  Programs.    Urban  Institute, 

a.    National  Ccrolssxon  for  Employment  PoUcy,  Report  No.  1 1 , 'increasing 
the  Earnlnc^s  of  Disadvantaged  Woraen.    Washington,  D.  C. ,  January  1981, 
paqo  91. 

9.  Increasing  the  Earnings,  o^ge  98. 
10.    Increasing  the  Earnings,  page*9l. 

a.    Wider  OpFortunicics  :or  Women.  "Shortchanged  and  Slighted  H".  (To 
b«  released  Summer,  1981) 
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WORK 


F  0  R  C 


FACT 


SHEET 


NOMBI'S  VOMC  FOlO  MB1WMC 

1taMn*t  Wotk  roTM  Mttwork  U  th«  adrocAcy  and  public  pollqr  analytla 
division  of  wldsr  QvpertwltlM  for  Wmmn,  Xnc.  *  «  mUomI  prlwt*  ima- 
proflt  or9«nlMtioo/->'Vot«d  to  laprovlnf  aaployMtit  op^rtttnltlas  for 
mm%n     Mtwork  ftffilUtM  prorldo  car««r  oeunMllng*  accms  to  non- 
tradltlooal  j6b«,  skills' training,  job  ds^lopaMnt  «nd  pXi^cwint,  and 
MHilnyint  advocacy  for  wmm  In  aoz«  than  60  uaiunltlaa  aczoat  tha  , 
ttoitsd  SUtaa. 


ftipraaantln?  tha  Intaraats  of  local  9n>upa*  tha  Work  rorca  sMks 
to  dvralop  public  policy  and  to  wnltor  currant  pollclss  to  Incraasa  ths 
priority  glvan  to  tha  aaployMnt  naada  of  woain. 

MoMin'a  Mork  Forca  Matwork  haa  rapraaantad  tha  Intaraata  of  «o«an 
1a  tha  follovlA9  laqlslatlva  traaai 

l^a  Oovprahanalva  Bvloyvant  «d  Trainln?  Act 
tha  vocational  Sducadon  Act 
Tltla  XX 

Ilia  Nolan's  Educational  Eiiclty  Act 
tha  radaral  Sudgat 

EMOtttlva  Ordara  ra^arding  afflrMtlva  action 

Staff  aaabsra  work  In  ooslltlon  with  othar  national  woMn*a  and 
civil  rl9hta  groupa  to  provlda  InfotMtlon  to  Oon^rattlonal  staffa  and 
to  clarify  tha  Uqjiact  on  voaan  of  various  laglslatlva  proposals.  To 
kaap  nstvork  sfflllata  groupa  avara  of  ralavant  fadaral  policy  that  Is 
being  proposad  or  la  undar  attack*  WNF  Issuaa  public  policy  alsrts  and 
Inforaatlonal  Mtarlala.    Khan  approprlata*  MfP  undartakas  Invsstlgatlva 
projacts  to  ataast  how  a  la^jlalatlva  proqrtM  is  istplsMntad  and  to 
avaluata  Ita  Ispact  on  vooan.    Mtporta  havs  baan  Isauad  on  Tltla  III  of 
CETA,  tha  local  a^^rlanea  of  voMn*a  prograna  with  CETA*  and  tha  af fact 
of  prograsM  for  voaan  offandars.    Xn  addition*  WNP  haa  davalopad  aonltoring 
Inatnaanta  to  ba  uaad  by  local  groupa  In  aaaasslng  CETA  sarvlcas  to  voMn. 
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1ih«n  th«r«  has  b««n  a  lack  of  effactiva  inplamantation  of  policy* 
Ulir  haa  jolDad  with  othar  aympathatic  groups  in  lagal  af forts  to  bring 
about  dianga.    it  has  participatad  in  administrativa  conplainta  aqainst 
aga  discriaiination  in  appranticaships  and  lack  of  enforcemant  by  tha 
Dapartnant  of  Labor  of  goals  and  timet ablas  for  hiring  women  in  tha 
constiMCtion  trades. 


SOCIAL  >Ra3ECTS 

Ttia  Woeian*8  Work  Force  operates  projects  in  three  specialty  areas: 
Providing  technical  assistance  to  woaen*8  employment  programs;  ensuring* 
naintenanca  of  fair  employment  practices  for  women;  and  monitoring  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  for  equitable  and  effective  services  to  women. 
Frequently  these  projects  link  the  national  network  with  affiliate  groups 
in  local  communities.    Current  projects  include: 

-  Technical  assistance  to  woman's  employment  programs 
to  improve  management  practices*  fisaal  stability  and 
effectiveness  in  serving  low-income  and  minority  women. 

-  Technical  assistance  in  developing  services  Xor  women 
offenders  in  their  transition  to  the  work  place  and  in 
achieving  a  firm  financial  base  for' these  programs. 

-  Researching  the  implementation  of  goals  and  timetables 
for  women  in  the  construction  trades  in  targeted  cities 
in  the  U.S. 

Women's  Work  Force  Network  publishes  a  bi-monthly  newsletter* 
"Connections'*  and  a  National  Directory  of  Women's  Bnployment  Programs. 
For  further  information  or  to  become  an  affiliate,  write: 

Women's  Work  Force  Network 
Wider  Opportunities  for  Women 
1511  K  Street,  N.W.*  Suite  345 
Washington,  D.C..  20005 
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Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Granados  and  Mr.  Mitchell. 
Three  hours  ago,  I  said  we  would  be  out  of  here  by  noon,  and  I 
»   am  not  quite  there,  but  we  are  close. 

Mr.  Granados.  *  v 

STATEMENT  OF  ROGER  GRANADOS,  VICE  CHAIRMAN,  NATION- 
AL FARMWORKER  POLICY  PROJECT,  AND  EXECUTIVE  DIREC- 
TOR, LA  COOPEBATIVA  CAMPESINA  PE  CALIFORNIA,  ACCOM- 
PANIED BY  DIANE  MULL,  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARMWORKER 
OPPORTUNITY  PROGRAMS;  AND.  STUART  MITCHELI^.  EXECU- 
TIVE DIRECTOR,. RURAL  NEW  YORK  FARMWORKER  OPPOR- 
TUNITIES. INC.,  REPRESENTING  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION 
OF  FARMWORKER  ORGANIZATIONS.  ACCOMPANIED  BY 
SANDY  HARDING.  DIRECTOR,  NATIONAL  FARMWORKER  RE- 
-SEAIrCH  project.  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  FARM- 
WO^RKER  ORGANIZATIONS.  A  PANEL 

Mr.  GnAi^ADOS.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 
May  I  intrbduce  Diane  Mull,  who  will  be  substituting  for  Mr. 
Dick  Joanis. 

We  welcome  the  opportunity  to  address  the  subcommittee.  Diane 
and  I  actually  represent  two  associations  that  serve  farmworkers  in 
29  States. 

Our  testimony  is  drawn  out  of  our  experience,  and  some  of  our 
agencies  and  programs  have  at  least  14  years  in  administering 
farmworker  programs. 

The  QETA  legislation  itself  made  important  advancements  m 
training  programs  since  the  days  of  MDTA. 

First,  as  far  as  farmworkers  are  concerned,  CETA  expanded  the 
existing  social  welfare  approach  by  entitlin^farmworkers  .to  em- 
ployment and  training  programs.  Second,  CETA  guaranteed  farm- 
workers access  to  those  training  resources  by  establishing  Federal 
set-asides  and  a*^  national  office  that  would  administer  those  pro- 
grams. 

Let  me,  at  this  point,  insert,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  our  two  associ- 
ations and,- 1  believe,  also  NAFO,  the  third  association  represented 
here,  are  very  much  opposed  to  a  block  grant  approach  for  farm- 
workers. I  hope  you  will  understand  that  I  am  speaking  only  with 
respect  to  the  farmworker  programs. 

The  Governor  of  my  own  State  of  California  and  the  Governors 
*  of  other  States  as  well  as  the  private  sector  business  people  that 
do  business  with  in  training  programs  also  feel  fsLrm- 
worker  programs,  the  block  graftt  approach  vfould  not  be  the  most 
effective  and  efficient  way  to  operate.  *  . 

Our  farmworkers*  represent  two  distinct  groups:  those  that  are* 
migrant  and  that  go  from  State  to  State  following  the  planting  and 
harvesting  of  our  cr.ops,  many  of  whom  come  from  trie  States  of 
Texas,  Florida,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia.  While  some  of  the 
Western  States  may  not  have'  that  much  migration,  the  second 
group,  our  seasonal  farmworkers,  do  move  from  county  to  county 
and  from  community  to  community. 

The  farmworker  problems,  as  we  have  seen  them,  are  compound- 
ed by  the  lack  of  services  which  impact  upon  their  education,  upon 
their  health,  and  upon  their  housing,  all  of  which  have  direct 
implications  for  farmworker  employment  and  training  programs. 
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Our^data  shows  that  American  farmworkers  are  at  the  lowest 
rungs  of  the  economic  ladder,  and  let  me  just  give  you  some  quick 
examples  of  some  of  the  statistics  of  our  enrollees.  - 

Fifty-nine  percent  of  all  enrollees  were  unemployed  at  the  time 
of  bringing  them  into  our  farmworker  training  programs.  Twenty- 
four  percent  were  underemployed.  Incomes  are  below  the  Federal 
poverty  guidelines.  On  the  east  coast,  53  percent  of  all  the  Spanish- 
speaking  are  limited  English-speaking  men^bers  of  our  farmworker 
population.  It  is  much  higher  on  the  west  coast  and  in  the  State  of  ^ 
California.    ,  '       '  •    ,  i 

Our  educaiional  levels  are  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  grade,  for  the 
most  part,  for*  our  participants.  Our  young  people  average  a  To- 
percent  dropout  rate  from  our  schools  and  do  not  finish  high 

school.  •  1  1  L   J  1 

The  303  grantees,  as  we  are  known,  have  responded  by  develop- 
ing what  I  believe  are  the  kinds  of  training  curriculums  and  serv- 
ices that  make  possible  the  employment  of  our  farmworkers,  both 
in  agriculture  and  outside  of  agriculture.  .  ,  . 

We  have  an  excellent  record;  some  of  the  best  models  in  the 
employment  and  training  field  are  in  the  farmworker  programs. 
We  have  testimony  from  grand  juries  in  California  that  have  inves- 
tigated various  training  programs  and  have  gone  so  far  as  to  advo- 
cate, which  is  unusual  for  grand  juries,  that  additional  resources  be 
provided  for  our  programs  because  of  their  exceptional  vfork  and 
the  excellent  Job  placement  records  that  they  have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  four  points  th'at  I  would  like  to  stress. 
You  have  a  list,  by  the  way,  of  the  industries  with  which  we  work 
in  our  written  testimony.-  ,       .  r 

Senator  Quayle.  Yes.  The  entire  testimony  that  we  have  before 
us  will  be  submitted  for  the  record  in  its  entirety. 

Mr  Granados.  Fine.  If  I  may,  then,  the  four  points  I  would 
briefly  indicate  are: 

One,  job  placement  and  subsequent  job  retention  must  be  the 
bottom  line  of  any  employment  training  program; 

Two,  a  holistic  and  comprehensive  approach  is  the  most  effective 
way  to  train  our  farmworker  population; 

Three,  a  hands-on  training  program  coupled  with  nectary  Re- 
medial education  in  a  nonstructured  setting  is  one  of  the  best  ways 
tcr  raise  the  skills  level  of  farmworkers; 

Four,  and  finally,  industry  participation  is  essential  to  a  success- 
ful training  program.  *  ,  i  - 
•  Mr.  Chairman,  you  have  each  of  these  points  expanded  upon  in 
our  written  testimony.  My  time  is  up,  but  Diane  will  continue  with 
some  additiofbl  comments,  with  your  permission,  from  a  program- 
matic perspective.                             ,    V  n  i 

(The  preparefl  statement"  of  Mr.  Granados  follows:] 
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National  Farmworker  Policy  Pro 


•  lOlOJStrMttmttt*  sacraininco.CAmi4*  WtmMn 
QowtOi  HHl  Omc«  'lO}  «tM(rNt  SJ.  •  WMMntton.  D  C  30001  •  IO}/M7-OS40 


Statement  en 


aiPIXm2fr  AND  TTIAININS 


Before  the 


June  19,  1981 


Presented  by  NtTP  DoAxd  Manbcrs 


Hichard  A*  Joanis 
Arsociation  of  Paznworkcr 

Opportunity  Program,  Pret* 
Migrant  and  Seasonal 

KamMorkers  Asjoc*,  ^oc«  Dir. 


Roger  anados 
La  Oooperativa 
Cartpesina  de  California 
Qcecutive  Director 
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Mr?  Chainnan,  the  National  Farmworker  Policy  Project  (NFPP) 
welcoMS  this  opportunity  to  address  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
*'Eaploynent  &  Productivity.     It  is  a  plQasur^  to  share  the  benefit 
of  our  membership's  fifteen  years  of  experience  in  providing 
eiqployment  and  training  services  to  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
\ workers  with  you  today. 

I  am  Rogier  Granados  and  accompanying  me  is  Richard  Joanis, 
Executive  Director  of  the  Migrant  and  Seasonal  Farmworkers  and 
President  of  the  Association  of  Farmworker  Opportunity  Programs 
(AFOPi •    Together,  we  serve  on  the  Board  of  the  National 
Farmworker  Policy  p'roject,  an  association  that  represents  two 
regional  federations  of  CETA  Title  III,  303  local  program 
operators  under  contract  to  the  Department  of  Labor  (DOI*)  . 

The  Association  of  Farmworker  Opportunity  Programs,  which 
is  headed  by  Mr.  Joanis,  has  eleven  member  organizations  in 
22  states.     La  Cooperativa  Campcaina  de  California,  for  which 
I  serve  as  Executive  Director,  serves  seven  other  states*  Our 
*NFPP  testimony  is  drawn  from  the  303  program  expertise  of  these 
two  major  regional  association^which  share  a  strong  commitment 
to  raising  the  standard  of  life  f.0T  migrant  and  seasonal 
farmworkers  (.MSFW)  . 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  know  Congress  first  recognized  the 
socioeconomic  and  employment  plight  of  migrant  and  seasonal 
far^rkers  almost  20  years  ago.    In  1*^73  Congres^' reviewed  and 
revised  the  federal  response  to  farmworker  problems  through  the 
enactment  of  Title  III,  Section  303  of  CETA,  the  Comprehensive 
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Eaployment  and  Training* Act .    This  majpr  legislative  overhaul 
identified  the  unique  structural  barriers  of  ''chronic  seasonal 
unemployment  and ^underemployment  in  the  agricultural  industry 
and  their  debilitaf?Vve  effect  on  the  national  economy."    in  so 
doing,  it  Set  forth  two  basic' policy  changes.  Congress 
expanded  upon  the  existing  social  welfeure  approach  by  entitling 
farmworkers  to  employment  and  training  prograuns.    More9ver,  it 
sought  to  guarantee  faurjnworker  access  to  suCh  training  resources 
by  establishing  a  federal  funds  set-aside  to  be  administered 
through  a  national  office  within  the  Department  of  Labor. 

MS?W  CHAHACT5RISJICS 

Migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  represent  two  distemt 
subgroups  within  the  general  farmworker  population.  Migrants 
follow  the  planting  and  harvesting  seasons,  originating  in  the 
major  homebase  states  of  Texas,  Florida,  North  Carolina  and 
Georgia.    They  cross'  state  lines  following  the  same  routes 
year  after  year,  m  search  of  agricultural  employment.  Seasonal 
farmworkers,  many  of  whom  are  settled  migrants,  reside  and  work 
in  one  community,  planting  and  harvesting  crops  during  the 

'> 

agricultural  season  and  seeking  alternative  employment  for, the 
rest  of  the  year.    Both  groups  face  the  common  experience  of 
frequent  unemployment  and  underemployment. 

The  problems  accompanying,  the  MSFW  employment  experience^ 
are  unique.    They  must  spend  much  of  their  time  and  a  high  3* 
proportion  of  their  income  seeking  employment.    Even  when 
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employment  is  found,  there  is  often  no  job  security,  due  to 

circumstauices  beyond  their  control,  such  as  weather  conditions 

f 

which  affect  planting  and  harvesting.    These  factors  result  in 
the  MSEW  being  at  the  lowest  rVmgs  of  the  economic  ladder. 

It  is  difficult  for  the  MSPW  to  escape  the  limitations  of 
unskilled  farm  l2Ux3r  and  to  enter  mainstreeun  employment.  Their 
slcills  are  limited  and  nontransferable.    These  handicaps  are 
compounded  by  the  fact  that,  more  often  than  not,  MSFWs  are 
educationally  disadvantaged. 

Family  mobility  takes  its  toll  on  the  education  of  migrant 
children.    MSFWs    experience  a  school  drop-out  rate  of  75%. 
Hispanics  in  our  progreun  average  a  5th  grade  educational  level; 
blacks  average  less  than  an  8th  grade  level. 

Another  problem  of  MSFWs  is  the  language  barrier.    Of  the 
Hispanic  MSFWs  on  the  Sast  Coastt,  53%  have  limited  English 
speaking  ability.    On  theWest  Coast,  where  Hispanics  constitute 
a  greater  percentage  of  the  MSFW  population,  the  number  increases 
significantly. 

Lack  of  transferable  skills,  lack  of  education,  and 
language  barriers  make  it  difficult  to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty 
Recent  303  program  participants*  statistics  include  the  following 

•  59%  were  unemployed  at  enrollment 

•  24%  were  underemployed  or  working  less  than  32  hours 


•    all  have  incomes  at  or  below  the  federal  poverty  guide- 
line.    Example:    West  Virginia  farmworker  average  income 
ss  $1075.    In  California,  70%  earn  less  than  $2000  and 
47%  earn  less  than  $400  per  year. 
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303  GBAHTBE  OPESATIOHS 

In  response,  the  303  progr2uiis  have  prepared  curricula  emd 
provide  services  to  oyercoma  these  problems.    Our  employability 
development  plans  are  tailorog  to  prograun  participant  capability 
and  interest.    TrainiDa- dhssign  takes  into  account  the  local 
economy  and  labor  market  conditions. 

9 

With  regard  for  the  agricultural  community,  progress  has. 
transformed  much  of  American  farming  into  a  highly  mechanized 
and  technologically  advanced  industry.    These  great  changes, 
have  displaced  unskilled  farmworkers  and  increased  the  need  for 
skilled  farm  labor.    The  303  program  approach  to  this 
circumstance  is  employment  and  training  services 'to  farmworkers 
who  wish  to  upgrade  their  skills  emd  remain  m  the  agricultural 
labor  force.    The  fact  being  that  one- third  of  all  U.S.  farms 
continue  to  employ  hired  labor. 


INCREASED  MECHANIZATION 
AND 

ADVANCED  FABM  TECHNOLOGY 


INCREASED  AGRICULTUSAL 
PRODUCT! VITV 


FEWER  EMPLOYED  FARMWORKERS 


INCREASED  UNEMPLOYMENT 
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NEW  JOB  OPPOHTUIflTIES 
(stability  &  better  wages) 


MAINSTREAM  OCCUPATIONS 
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Of  equal  import  Is  the  303  experience  with  non-agricultural 
industry.  Much  of  our  skills  training  is  transferrable  from  one 
sector  to  the  other.  However,  not  every  MSFW  caii  be  absorbed  by 
the  agricultural  labor  market  on  a  year-round  basis. 

Many  of  our  303s  established  industrial  Advisory  Boards 
long  before  they  were  in  vogue,  actually  some  14  years  ago. 
Operators  have  continued  to  utilize  the  lABs  to  structure  their 
program  training  requirements.    In  addition  to  joining  forces  with 
numerous  small,  independently  owned  businesses,  303s  have  formed 
successful  alliances  wi€h  some  of  America's  major  industrial  giants: 


Advtnccd  Micro  Devices 
Acurtx  Corporetion 
iUrcech  Induecries 
AadAbl  Corportcioa 
Aaericen  Micro  Syscems 
Aacekna  Corporacioa 
Applied  Technology,  Inc. 
Avancek 

Bechlehea  Sceel 


Broun  &  Root  Coastruction    Intel  Corporation 
California  Microwave  International  P*per  Co. 

Castle  and  Cooke  Foods         ISS  Sperry  Uhivac 
Catalytic  Inc.  Oliver  Johnson,  Inc. 

Con Ulnar  Corp.  of  Aaerica  Lockheed 
Contlnsntal  Can  Co.  Inc.  Measurex 
Control  Systems  Industries  Meaorex  Corporation 
Coming  Glass 
Duke  Power  Co. 
ESt,  Incorporated 
PMC 

Fairchlld  Industries 
Finnlgan  Corp. 
Ford-Aerospace 
Ford  Motor  Co. 


Shetvin-Williaas 
Slnger-Siaulation  Link 
Signetics 
Spectra-Physics 
Spectruffl^  Unlimited 
Stauifer  Chemicals 
Syntex 

Temple  Industries 
Tempress  Micro  Electronic 
Terry  Industries 
Texas  Foundary 
Tod  Shipyards,  Inc.  . 
Tri-Delta  Engineering 
Trigger  Manufacturing 
Underwriters  Labs., 
United  Technologies 
National  Semiconductor  Corp.  Varian  Associates 


Four-Phase  Systems 
Georgia  Pacific 
General  Electric 
General  Motors  Corp. 
GTE-Sylvanla 
Helcyon  Cooaunications 
Hewlett  Packard 
IBM 

Intern,  Inc. 


Northern  Telecom 
Owens  Coming  Fiberglass 
Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 
Pacific  Tel.  &  Tel. 
Racal  Vadic 
Raytheon  Co. 
Rolm  Corp. 


Versa tec 

Western  Electric 
Westinghouse  Corporation 
Xerox  Corporation 
Zeta  Laboratories,  Inc. 
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MRP  REOOMMENOATIOHS 

Mr.  Chairman,  given  our  many  yezurs  o£  experience  with 
KOTA  and  CETA,  Mr.  Joemis  Sind  I  offer  the  following  conclusions 
and  reconmendations  on  federal  employment  and  training  policy: 

1.  Job  placement  and  subsequent  work  retention  must  be  the 
bottom  line  of  any  OOL  eaployaent/trainipg  progr2UQ 

2.  The  most  effective  training  is  holistic  and  comprehensive 

3.  Training  needs  to  be  direct  and  specific 

4.  Industry  participation  is  essential  to  relevant  job 
training. 

r 

Job  Placement  and  Subsequent  Work  Retention  must  be  the  bottom 
line  of  any  employment  training  progr«uns  that  include  farmworkers. 
Only  in  this  way  can  the  economic  impact  be  both  positive  and 
measurable.    Welfare  recipients  trained  and  placed  can  be 
correlated  to  taxpayers'  savings.    Training  and  placing  of  farm-* 
workers  before  they  become  welfare  case  loads  because  of  dis- 
placement can  also  be  analyzed  in  terms  of  costs  and  savings, 
cost  effectiveness  can  be  measured  by  the  cost  of  placement  in 
relation  to  the  length  of  training  and  the  quality  of  the  job  in 
which  a  trainee  is  placed  plus  retention  time; 

Such  "limited  expectations"  of  placement  and  work  retention 
means  a  realistic  approach  to  training  for  real  jobs,  jobs  where 
there  is  a  labor  shortage.    The  criteria  for  evaluation  or  assess- 
ment of  a  program's  success  is  therefore  more  easily  established. 
Evaluation  criteria  could  easily  include: 

a)    numbers  and  quality  of  placements  based  on 
1.    entry  level  wage  of  trainees 
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2.  potential  job  advancement 

3.  work  retention  of  trainee 

b)     Difficulty  of  training  through  assessment  of  famworker 
profile 

1.  educational  background 

2.  welfare  status 

3.  targeted  group  status 

  4.     language  or  physical  handicap 

5.    seasonal/migrant  farmworker  status 

The  most  effective  training  must  be  holistic  and  comprehensive. 
Such  an  approach  requires  working  with  the  trainee  in  a  non- 
fragmented  way  through  a  team  of  instructors,  counselors,  and 
job  developers  who  work  with  a  participant  throughout  his/her 
training.    Administrative  coordination  and  flow  of  trainees  from 
one  agency  to  another  become  a  complex,  burdensome  and  often 
unmanageable  task.    Trainees  become  potential  casualties  lost 
between  the  cracks  of  a  skills  training  program,  a  remedial 
and/or  ESL  institution,  a  separate  counseling  service,  or  a  state 
employment  service.    The  farmworker  casualty  jumps  higher  under 
such  fragmented  approaches.    I*ast,  but  no  less  important, 
accountability  for  placement  and  work  retention  can  be  more  easily 
determined  when  the  holistic  and  comprehensive  approach  is  the  sole 
responsibility  of  one  program  operator.    It  is  our  experience  that 
recruitment,  skill  training,  remedial  education,  theory, 
communication  skills,  human  and  personal  development,  motivation 
and  counseling,  job  concepts  and  work  philosophy,  job  placement 
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and  finally,  follow-up  family  counseling  for  six  months  to 
«  year  can  he^best  administered  through  a  single  entity. 

Training  needs  to  be  direct  and  specific.    A  hands-on  training 
program  coupled  with  necessary  remedial  education  in  a  non- 
structured  setting  is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  raise  the  skills 
levels  of  these  farmworkers.    Participants  learn  by  moving  from 
task  to  task,  problem  to  problem  under  a  job  simulated  settirtg. 
The  very  nature  of  this  approach  is  one  that  necessitates 
in^lvidxialized  training  which  cannot  be  based  on  a  fixed  course 
length  and  requires  an  open-entry  and  open-exit  capability. 
Pre-testing  or  educational  prerequisites,  for  purposes  of 
determining  eligibility  or  skill  proficiency,  does  not  always 
work  to  the  advantage  of  those  farmworkers  who  can  not  make  it 
in  the  more  traditionally  structured^  public  or  private  education 
systems . 

Participation  with  industry  is  essential  in  order  to  monitor 
training  curricula  and  certify  training  equipment  to  ensure  that 
trainees  are  receiving  relevant  training. 

With  all  the  talk  about  the  rcle  of  industry  in  training 
programs,  it  is  our  experience  that  industry^  by  and  large,  is 
ill  equipped  to  handle  the  financial,  behavioral,  and  counseling 
problems  of  the  ''typical'*  farmworker.    Current |  thought  assumes 
that  industry  is  the  best  trainer  of  the  unemployed  poor. 
Without  questioning  industry's  vital  role  in  th.3  employment  and 
training  field,  it  is  a  great  risk  to  move  toward  such  a  "new'* 
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approach  at  the  expense  of  existing  successful  operations. 
We  strongly  endorse  the  advisory  role  of  the  private  ssctor  but 
find  it  ironic  that  the  present  law  does  not  allow  for  farmworker 
training  programs  to  tap  into  CETA  Title  VII  resources.  Some 
of  our  grantees  have  over  fourteen  years  experience  in  working 
with  industry.    They  Icnow  the  vital  role  it  can  play  in  the 
employment  training  field,  even  though  present  law  and  regulations 
do  nc  i  provide  the  best  approach  for  private  sector  involvement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  we  provided  employment  and  training 
services  to  approximately  65,000  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers.  ^ 
Despite  reduced  appropriations  and  spiraling  inflation  the 
overall  rate  of  303  job  placements  reflects  a  steady,  but  moderate 
increase.    The  rate  of  AFOP  placements  rose  12%  in  ^  80;  $2,720 
was  the  average  cost  per  placement.    La  Cooperativa • s  membership 
of  303  program  grantees  increased  their  placement  rate  by  11%. 
Almost  4,000  participants  gained  employment  in  the  private  sector 
at  a  Average  Adjusted  Cost  per  Placement  of  $4,072. 

When  you  consider  the  tremendous  price  we  pay  as  a  nation 
for ^unemployment  and  lost  production  of  goods  and  services,  I 
think  our  303  network  lays  legitimate  claim  to  being  cost 
effective.    This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the  needs  and 
concerns  of  ail  MSFWs  are  being  met.    For  every  program  partici^ 
pant  we  service,  at  least  two  migrant  or  seasonal  farmworkers 
must  be  wait-listed  or,  worse,  denied  access  because  of  limited 
federal  financial  support.    Conseq^tently , 

We  urge-thi?  Congress  to  renew  its  commitment  to  the 

migrsint  and  seasonal  farmworker. 
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This  migr«tory  population  of  working  poor  are  bovind  by 
th«ir  lack  of  skills  and  the  seasonality  of  their  agricultural 
employaent.    The'ir  nobility  does  not  conform  to  governiaental 
jurisdictions— city,  county,  or  even  state.  Therefore, 
Th«  national  administration  and  funding  of  these 
categorical  eaployaent  and  training  progreuns 
through  the  credible  and  proven  303  grantees  should 
h0  continued. 
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APPSKBXX 

Major  CaCtgori«s  of  EaployMtic  &  Training^  Provided  by 
^  303  PrograoM 


Ayricultttral 

Gardtaing  &  Grounds  Landscaping 
Dlvartif  lad  Crop  Faraing 

Borticulcura 

I 

Plane  Farming 

\j  Benchyork 

Aaaaably  &'aapair  of  Toola 

HfttaX  Ifolc  Aaaaablars 

Aaaaibly  4  lapair  of  Hocor 

Aasaably  &  Bap«ir  of  El«c.'  Appliaucas 

Aasaably  &  Rapair  of  Elac.  Cooponancs 

Saving  Hachlna  Rapair 


DoflMSCic  Aniaal  Farming 
Doaaacic  Fowl  Farming 
Foraat  Cons arvac ion 
Dairy  &>Urtcing  Oparacion 


Fabrication  of  Elaccrieal  Wira 
Shaping  Wood  Produces 
Aaa«^ling  Wood  Produces 
Fumicura  Rapair 
Laying  out,  oarldng,  cuccing 


CXarlcal  4  Salas 
Sacratarlas 
Typlacs 
Flla  Clarka 

Scanography,  Typing*  Filing,  acc. 

Cashlars  and  Tallars 

Compuclng  and  Accounc  Recording 


Shipping,  Racaivlng,  Scock  clarka 
Madieal  Service  Clerk 
Salas  Clarka 
Daca  Encry 

Medical  Transcription 
Production  Clerk 


Machine  Trades 
Toolaakars  &  Balaced 
Fabricaclng  Machine 
Maul  Working 

Mechanics  &  Repairers-«Car  &  Equipc. 
Induacrlal  Plant  Mechanic 
Fan  Mechanics  &  Repairers 
Engine,  Transmission  Mechanics 
Taxtl'la  Mechanics  &  Repairers 
Bualnasst  Coomarcial  Repairers 
Ucilicies  Service  Mechanics 


Machine  Inacalloanc  &  Repairs 
Folding,  Creasing,  Gluing  Paper 
Papervorking  Occupacion 
Printing  Machines 
Wood  Machining 

Weaving  &  Textile  Occupations 
Knitting  Occupations 
Hosiery  Knitting 
Plastics,  Synthetics,  Rubber 
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Procwlna 
Dip  PUting 
'Mtt«l  Processing 
Procsssing  Coal,  Pctrole-um,  Gas 
Casting  &*  Holding 
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Extruding  ^ 

Plastic,  Rubber,  Paint  Processing 

Uood  Preserving 

Leather  &  Textile  Processing 


Professional  &  Technical 

Health  Care  -  XN,  LPN,  Aides  &  Therapists    Electronic  &  Microwave  technicians 
Edocatioa-Secoi^dary»  Preschobl  .Handicapped  Coaputer  Technician 
Industrial  Engineering  Drafting 
tlbrarians        ^  Kestaurant  Managers 

Sales  &  Distribution  Manageacnt  Del^el  Truck  Drivers 


.  Muntal  Health  Aides 


Optoaetric  Technician 


Service 
Chefs  &  Cooks 
Housekeepers 
Housedaaner 

Bath  Attendants 


Flight  Attendants 

Shoe  &  Luggage  Repair 

Security  Guards/Correctional  Officer 

Custodians 


Structural  Work 

Carpenters 

Pluabers 

Brick  &  Stone  Masons 

Asseably  &  Repair  Conaunlcatlon  Equip. 

Painters 

Telephone  Lineaen 
Elextrl  clans 

Air  Conditioning  service 


Trailer  Construction 
Off  Shore  Oil  Riggers 
Pipefitters 
Elevator  Operators 
Sheet  Metal  Fabrication' 
Excavating 4&  Grading 
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nitz  III.  303  pftoauuc 


L>  Coepartlv  C—pthu  d*  California 

CHDC  -/CAllfomla  Huwu  D«valopa«nt  Corp. 
CCT   */ Caftcara  for  ^C«pioy»tac  4  Train  ins 
C70C  H  Caotral  VaUay  Opportunity  Caatara 
?An  f  frocaua  A4ult  Training  Inc. 
cm   f  Caapalnoa  Unldoa.  Inc. 


Aaaoclatloo  of  Farworkar  Opportunity  >rotra— 


tKTfrO 

rc 
»a 

TOPS 

H5PA 

ACT 
AMSrC 


MET 


-  K«v  EttgUnd  Parvorkara  Council 

-  Bural  K«w  York  Pamrarkar  OppCy. 

-  patiworkara  Corp*  Inc. 

-  Sural  Mlaaourl  Inc. 


Tann.  OppCy.  Prograai 
Saaaonal  panMorktra 


for 
Inc. 


Migrant  6  Saaaonal  panworkara 
Aaan.  Inc. 

'  Atkansa*    Council  of  Patworkars  Inc. 

•  Ala.  MlgraoC  6  Saaaonal  p«r»rarkara 

Council.  Inc. 

'  Mlaa.  Dalta  Council  for  Par»- 
Uorkar  Opportunitlat 

Motivation,  Educate,  and 
Training.  Inc. 

'  Pla.  Stata  Dept.  of  Education 
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Senator  QuAYLE.  OK. 

Ms.  Mull.  Senator  Quayle,  I  would  like  to  thank  you  for  this 
opportunity.  I  would  also  like  to  thank  you  for  your  efforts  with 
the  youth  legislation  and  representing  the  youth  needs  of  our 
Nation. 

I  come  from  a  perspective  of  a  local  program  operator  before 
^comir'"  with  AFOP.  Having  seen  and  worked  in  the  local  communi- 
ty, we  need  the  support  from  the  national  level  in  dealing  with  the 
needs  of  farmworkers  because  of  their  lack  of  representation  m  the 
local  communities  in  developing  programs.  Farmworkers,  to  a  large 
extent,  are  not  represented  in  State  plans  or  regional  plans,  and 
therefore  would  -be  overlooked  in  the  process  of.  funds  being  dis- 
seminated throughout  each  State.  - 

We  are  trying  to  get  a  voice  across;  that  the  needs  of  these 
people  traveling  from  State  to  State  are  unique  from  other  popula- 
tions, and  that  a  special  administration  from  the  national  level  has^ 
Deen  effective  in  administering  programs  to  dire^  interstate  needs 
as  well  as  the  unique  political  problems  which  farmworkers  have 
been  experiencing. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  concerns,  plus  the  need  that  we  are 
experiencing  of  being  able  to  have  the  opportunity  to  access  other 
titles  within  CETA  to  administer  youth  programs,  to  administer 
title  VII  programs,  and  to  administer  title  II  programs,  having 
special  set-asides  in  each  of  those  titles  that  would  allow  services 
for  farmworkers.  We  feel  that  that  would  be  of  a  help  to  us  as 
program  operators,  to  have  that  access.  ^  ^ 

That  has  been  a  major  problem  with  farmworkers— their  inacces- 
sibility to  services  from  the  local  community  and  falling  through 
the  cracks  of  traditional  service  delivery  systems. 

We  feel  that  through  efforts  such  as  this  and  through  the.efforts 
which  you  have  targeted  in  youth  legislation,  it  would  greatly 
assist  our  efforts  in  administering  programs  to  our  people. 

We  involve  farmworkers  in  our  planning  of  our  programs,  and  I 
think  that  is  shown  through  the  fact  that  better  than  33  percent  of 
our  current  employees  are  former  faru^workers.  They  have  input  to 
•us  to  tell  us  how  to  effect  a  service  delivery  system  that  a  partici- 
pant really  needs. 

Thank  you. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Ms.  Mull  follows:] 
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*    \  Ms.  MtiU.^   Mr.  Chaiman^  my  narae  is  Diane  Mull;,  I  am  )the  Director  of  the 
Assocj^tJ.oft-«f  ^Farirworker  ^opportunity  Programs.    I  would  like  to  thank  you 
f6r  this  opportunity,  and  for  your  efforts  with  the, youth  legislation, 
representing  the  youth  needs  of  our  nation. 

I  am  a  former  adrainistrator  of  an  eirployment  and  training  program 
within  several  states  before  vorking  with  APOP.    I  have  worked  in  a  rural 
comunity;  I  have  seen  the  needs  of  fannworker:    they  are  the  under-educated 
a?Ki  undererployed  mernbers  of  the  labor  force  who  need  support  frctn  the  national 
level.   FaiTWOrkcrs,  to  a  large  extent,  are  not  represented  in  state  or 
regional  plans  for  irany  state  agencies  or  plcinning  groups  and  therefore  are 
overlooked  in  tlx?  process  of  funds  and  programs  being  disseminated  and 
a<±ni<iJ^»^red  throughout  each  state.  ^  ' 

we  are  trying  to  get  a  point  across;  that  the  needs  of   our  people 
travt^inq  frcm  state  to  state,  performing  a  service  which  benefits  us  all, 
are  uniqvitj  frcm  ether  populations:    having  no  local  or  state  representation, 
they  thus  r^xjuire  special  admnist ration  from  the  national  level.  This 
afVroach  i^.^.  been  effective  in  adninistering  programs  to  direct  interstate 
needs,  as  well  as  meeting  the  unique  political  problems  which  farmworkers 
have  been  experiencing  for  decades  and  Congress  addressed  in  the  current 
employment  and  training  legislation. 

Because  of  the  interstate  and  intrastate  nature  of  the  fanrworker 
population,  both  .Tdigrant  and  seasonal,  farm>rkers  nave  lallen  tlirough  the 
cracks  of  traditional  service  delivery  systems.    Services  that  nay  mfeet  the 
needs  of  other  populations  who  have  transportation,  who  do  not  work  from 
sun  up  to  sun  down,  who  ar::  residents  of  a  state  or  locality  and  are  visible 
in  the  ccnrrsiinity,  wtw  arc  eligible  for  unempjoyment,  minimum  wage  or  receives 
fringe  benefits,  are  inaccessible  to  a  najority  of  our  farroorkers.^ 
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♦  Thsse  are  only  a  few  of  the  unique  characteristics  which  make  fannvvorkers 

/  inaccessible  to  many  eciployment  and  training  programs  v>4uch  do  not  have  a  viable 
outreach  program  oonponent.   Faxnworkers  are  utilized  to  plan  and  establish 
the  priority  of  the  programs  which  are  developed  to  meet  their  noecls;  an  avcrauc 
of  33%  of  our  stsiff  are  former  farnworkers.  , 

The  current  fauanworker  organizations  in  our  menijership,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  states,  have  been  effective  in  providing  enployment  and  training 
services  to  fannworkers  with  an  average  educaticMial  level  of  sixth  grade,  an 
average  of  53%  of  the  Hispanic  population  having  a  limited  English  speaking 
ability,  66%  high  school  drop-outs,  all  uneinpioyed  for  an  extended  length 
of  timfe  during  the  year  because  of  the  seasonal  nature  of  their  employinent 
resources,  with  limited  skills  that  are  predononately  non-transferable..  It 
is  important  to  nanember  that  all  the  persons  which  we  serve  have  an  incaiic 
below  the  poverty  level  and  have  expressed  a  desire  for  assistance  and  help 
to  upgrade  their  circumstances.    We  estimate  that  there  are  1,656,846  fanifA^rkcrs 
withxn  our  twenty-two  states,  no  full-scale  attempt  has  been  iracie  to  accurately 
count  the  nunJ&er  of  fanrworkers  who  are  in  poverty.    Funds  currently  allocated 
to  serve  fannworkers  are  only  1%  of  the  current  employment  and  training  Mgct. 

Sere  of  the  benefits  that  our  programs  have  been  able  to  prxjvide  as  a 
return  foi;  th^  monies  allocated  to  serve  the  hardest-to-enploy  population  are: 
fur  this  last  year  of  operation  imder  the  current  cirployirKnt  anU  Lrai.r»x»^j 
legislation,  APOP  menbers  have  served  53,262  migrant  and  seasonal  fannworkers; 
6,257  were  placed  on  full-time  unsubsiJized, enploiroent  at  an  average  cost  of 
$2,270  per  placement?  the  gross  annual  inccme  produced  by  those  farra^orktrs 
»  now  on  full-time  employment  equals  $58,600,000  with  an  annual  income  of  $9,360 
corpared  to  the  previoiis  poverty  Idvel  status;  the  federal  and  state  taxes  paid 
by  these  now  full-time  emplo/ed  wrkers  ^.^quals  $5,700,00  or  so  resulting  m  a 
return  for  CRTA  investment  of  70%. 
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The  effectiveness  of  oi^r  programs  can  be  enhanced  and  transferred  if'* 
given  the  access  to  provide  services  to  fanrwo*-kers  through  set  asides  xn  all 
progranmatic  crnployment  and  training  legislation  titles.    That  coypled  with 
the  national  aciuinistration  of  the  programs  for  farmworkers, -ai^  the)  efforts 
which  you  have  targeted  in  youth  legislation  would  greatly' assisfe^e 
effective  programs  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 
Thank  you.  '  •  " 

Senator  Quayl6.  Thank  you  very  much, 
Mr.  Mitchell. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  My  name  is  Stuart  Mitchell  and  I  am  the  execu- 
tive director  of  Rural  New  York  Farmworker  Opportunities,  We 
operate  employment  and  training  programs  in  New  York  and  in 
Pennsylvania. 

With  me  today  is  Sandv  Harding,  who  is  a  staff  member  of  our 
national  asso::iation,  called  NAFO— the  National  Association  of 
Farmworker  Organizations.  NAFO  has  been  in  existence  since  1973 
and  represents  many  of  the  farmworker-governed  organizations 
from  throughout  the  country. 

We  also  have  submitted  written  testimony  that  I  will  briefly 
summarize. 

Senator  Quayle.  It  will  be  submitted  in  the  record  in  its  entire- 
ty. 

Mr.  Mitchell.  Thank  you. 

As  yjou  well  know,  the  background  of  CETA,  title  III,  section  303, 
was  initiated  when  CETA  was  originally  initiated  in  1973,  It  had 
had  at  least  10  or  15  years  of  prior  experience  in  the  Federal 
Government  in  their  funds  serving  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
worker programs  through  OEO  previous  to  that  time. 

There  is  very  strong  language  in  the  committee  reports  and  in 
the  congressional  legislation  that  mandates  a  national  office;  deals 
with  the  issue  of  chronic,  seasonal  unemployment  and  underem- 
ployment; addresses  the  special  nature,  of  farmworker  employment 
and  training  problems;  and  talks  about  the  special  needs  of  mi- 
grant and  seasonal  farmworkers  to  be  served  through  organizations 
that  they  control. 

As  we  have  already  stated  this  morning^  we  agree  that  that 
language  needs  to  continue  in  any  consideration  for  future  pro- 
grams for  the  employment  and  training  needs  of  farmworkers. 

The  role  of  agriculture  is  a  very  important  factor  to  consider 
when  we  think  about  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers.  Agricul- 
ture, by  its  very  nature,  is  seasonal;  it  creates  tremendous  instabil- 
ity in  the  labor  force,  and  particularly  the  unskilled  labor  force 
that  we  represent 

In  addition  to  that,  the  increasing  mechanization  which  is  becom- 
ing stronger  and  stronger  in  the  industry,  the  large  influx  of  undo- 
cumented workers  and  programs  such  as  the  H-2  programs,  the 
large  pool  of  unskilled  workers,  and  the  fact  that  the  agriculture 
industry  has  a  very  strong  interstate  and,  in  fact,  international 
market  competition,  all  lead  to  tremendous  problems  confronting 
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laborers  in  the  agriculture  industry,  so  much  so  that  the  hired 
farmworker  in  New  York  State  makes  one-half  that  of  the  industri- 
al worker  in  New  York  State.  And  I  think  we  could  find  that  that 
is  true  in  figures  from  throughout  the  country. 

Various  statistics  show  that  for  250  days  of  employment,  the 
income  in  1979  for  a  farmworker  was  S2,489.  We  have  done  a 
survey  in  New  'York  that  shows  an  averaee  family  income  of  a 
family  of  about  2.7  people  of  $2,900  in  New  York  State. 

There  has  to  be  a  response  to  the  problems  confronting  poverty 
and  farmworkers,  and  poverty  is  very  serious  among  the  farm- 
worker community  in  this  country.  That  brings  in -the  role  of  the 
private,  nonprofit  farmworker  organization  that  we  represent. 

-We  are  unique  because  we  represent  farmworkers  themselves  on 
our  board  of  directors.  They  are  participating  in  all  of  our  decision- 
making processes.  They  allow  us  to  work  with  the  public  as  well  as 
the  private  sector. 

Currently,  in  this  country  there  are  seven  State  agencies  and  ^1 
private,  nonprofits  working  with  migrant  and  seasonal  farm- 
workers, as  funded  through  CETA.  We  have  recently  had  a  survey 
done  of  our  programs  and  it  has  shown  that  all  of  us  throughout 
the  country  have  overachieved  in  every  service  that  we  have  con- 
tracted for  through  the  Department  of  Labor.  We  have  shovvn  that 
She  costs  are  lower  than  prime  sponsor  delivery  systems  in  that 

process.  ,  .  «t    ■  i 

Our  systems  are  primarily  multiservice  in  nature.  We  involve 
programs  in  education,  advocacy,  youth  programs,  housing  pro- 
grams, alcoholism  counseling  services,  and  emergency  services— all 
integrated  into  a  farmworker  delivery  system. 

We  work  with  farmworkers  in  both  the  user  States,  which  we 
represent  in  New  York,  and  home-based  States,  and  show  the 
interconnection  between  the  streams  that  flow  between  the  South 
and  the  North  throughout  this  country.  That  is  a  very  important 
role  of  nationally  funded  programs  so  that  we  can  work  with 
farmworkers  regardless  of  where  they  are  originating  and  where 
they  are  located  in  terms  of  their  employment  opportunities. 

We  are  part  of  the  private  sector.  We  are  a  private  corporation; 
we  work  very  closely  with  agriculture  industry  representatives, 
and  in  our  case,  we  have  them  on  our  board  of  directors.  We  work 
with  State  agencies;  we  have  them  on  our  board  of  directors. 

We  have  been  able  to  show  that  there  is  a  strong  link  between 
the  private  service  delivery  system  and  services  to  migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers.  We  believe  that  the  orientation  from  the 
Federal  Government  has  to  be  targeted  to  protection  of  services  to 
farmworkers,  injuring  that  all  interested  groups,  including  indus- 
try, participate  in  how  those  services  are  delivered. 

We  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  bring  these  points  to  your 
attention  today. 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Mitchell  follows:] 
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MR.  CUAXAMAM: 

/'        .  ' 

Z  an  Stuart  MitchaXX,  Executive  Director  of  Rural  Hew  York 
Pamworker  Opportunities,  Inc.#  and  am  here  today  representing 
the  National  Association  of  Farmworker  Organisations  (NAFO) .  . 
Accbmpanying  me  is  Sandy  Harding,  a  staff  member  of  NAFO. 

Incorporated  in  1973,  NAFO  is  a  national  membership  org- 
anisation, comprised  of  farmworker-governed,  community-based 
organisations.    NAFO*s  members  provide  a  wide  range  of  services 
to  the  nation^s  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker  population  — 
twenty-five  of  whom  (including  Rural  New  York  Farmworker  Oppor- 
tunities, Inc.)  currently  administer  CETA,  title  III,  section 
303,  farmworker  employment  and  training  programs.    On  behalf  of 
NAFO  and  its  membership,  I  wish  to  thank  this  Subcommittee  for  ^ 
requesting  our  conoients  regarding  national  employment  and  training 
policy. 

Through  remarks  presented  today,  we  hope  to  briefly  address 
all  issues  identified  by  the  Subcommittee  as  pertinent  to  the 
development  of  new  employment  and  training  pplicy.    Our  responses 
will  reflect  our  own  area  of  expertise  —  employment  and  training^ 
among  the  fixmworker  population  —  and  will  also  reflect  a  basic 
premise  that  migrant  and  seasonal  famworkers,  as  a  particular 
group  within  the  labor  force,  should  indeed  be  the  concern  of 
national  employment  policy. 
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BACKGBOtmP  OF  TH£  CETA,  TITLE  SECTION  303  PROGRAM 


In  hearings  b«£or«  this  Subconnittea  on  June  IX 
'  Astittant  S«cr«tary  of  Labor*  Albtrt  Angrisanl,  testified, 
that  in  his  viaw,  the  1973  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  was  both  workable  and  manageable,  with  clearly 
defined  goals  and  objectives  and  with  a  well-defined  manage- 
ment systam  within  the  Department  of  Labor. 

Congress*  concern  for  employment  and  training  opportunities 
for  migrant  and  seaeonal  farmworkersrwas  part  of  that  original 
law.    In  fact,  the  Senate  Coonittee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
stateO  the  following  in  its  1973  Cooaittee  Report,  No.  93-304. 


Heerings  by  this  Comtittae  haw  shom  that,  ^^hlla  the  Amer- 
ican eoonodc  system  hu  worked  retsonehly  v«Xl  for  most 
parsQM,  it  has  ebyvally  failed  the  migrant  fantworker.  In 
fact,  the  migrant  is  practiceUy  eweluded  frcm  the  mainstresn 
of  our  eooncnic  systvw   He  is  only  a  limited  pertidpant  in 
manpowar  taugiawa  today,  and  his  pouar  to  participate,  in  effect, 
or  itqsrova  present  Tnanrowar  devalopaent  and  training  tgoiA'*"e  is 
sevmly  zestricted. 

Higrants  havw  Uttie  inocna,  their  ability  to  earn  is  impaired, 
and  their  straam  of  earnings  is  sporadic  and  unoertain.  They 
etven  leck  or  are  denied  the  ability  to  control  their  inoone. 
unsploynant  is  high,  the  sub«n>lQyoant  and  underaflplo>nant 
are  pervasive.   Iheir  ability  to  increaae  their  eoononic  power 
is  raetricted.    Infoanaticn  about  jobs  is  United  and  faulty; 
akilla  and  educational  and  notivatlonal  levels  are  lew.  The 
dnand  for  their  lervicee  in  agriculture  is  diminishing  due  to 
developing  technology  and  mechanizatiou   Benefits  of  TTvenvsnt 
tT'  »jrM"f  designed  to  raise  inocme  and  make  it  more  certain  now 
and  in  the  future  are  limited  or  denied. 

The  Hf^i  by  eamarfcing  flinds  %dLll  assure  an  opportunity  for  the 
one  million  persona  On  are  mnbers  of  migrant  and  seasonal  fazsH 
wocker  fnlliee  to  obtain  #  fairer  share  of  our  Nation's  efforts  to 
penait  and  Mxxaurage  the  maxisua  developnnt  of  their  hman  reaouroes. 
It  will  guarantee  an  equitable  allocation  of  funds  for  migrant 
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 ^  pcogcwt.  BtOM—  of  thi  infritaf  charmetwr. 

ot  thi<  TKctXm,  it  U  •<p«cUUy  iaportant  to  hiy 
rynralbjnty  cl^ly  pIiio>d  at  th»  ryd«ml  lyl  with 
whirfi*  public  and  pciv>ta  gry  thrgarout  ttm  nation 
can  work  (our  ^p^pn—la  adMd) , 

Congrass  mandatad  a  national  focus  and  national  administra- 
tion of  ths  farsMorkar  amploymant  and  training  prograns  basad  on 
ovarwhalaing  avidanca  that  migrant  farmworkars  naadad  a  nationally 
coordinatad  fAnworkar <> policy,  as  wall  as  a  claar  undarstanding 
that  tha  soploymant  and  training  naads  of  an  intarstata  popula- 
tion could  not  b«  SMt  through  traditional  manpowar  programs. 

That  mandata  has  consistantly  baan  rainforctd  by  Congress  , 
sinca  its  davalopmant  of  tha  coaprahansiva  law  in  1973.  Titla 
III,  saction  303r  of  95-524,  CSTA  Kaautborization  of  1978, 

statas,  in  parts 

(a)  Tha  Oongraas  finds  and  daclana  tiat  — 
"  C)  disonic  saaaonaX  uraq^loymnt  snd  undarv^ploynant  in 
tha  agricuIturiX  induatxy,  substantially  affsetad  xaoant 
advanoM  in  tadnology  and  laachanlMtion,  oonatltuta  a  substan- 
tial portion  of^tha  Natlon*s  rural  «m>loynaRt  pcoblsn  and  sukn 
stantlaUy  affaot^^  antixa  national  moumt  9tA 

*(2)  baouat  of  tha  spaeial  natun  of  famockar  m^playmmt 
ani  training  jyobl—  such  peognM  om  baat  ba  aAainiatared  at 
tha  mtional  iMl*  ,  , 

*(b)'(l)  Tha  SacrMry  ahaU.aaat  tha  flKOo^t  and  training 
nMa  of  migrant  and  aaaaonal  faawricsrs  through  public  agancdaa 
ani  privatm  nonpcofit  orgHfOxatlona,  including,  1^  not  limitad  to, 
pcogrw  and  acUvitlaa  oarrlad  out  fay  (ViM  ^ponaors  undar 
pcovislM  of  this  tet,  as  tha  Sacaratacy  datscminaa  hava  an  undar- 
standing of  t}«  pceblans  of  migrant  and  jiiisarnal  fasworkflrsi  a 
fMliarity  with  tha  araa  to  ba  aacvad,  and  a  oipabiUty  to  aMnisbsr 
aff actively  a  uayPShsnaXva  «^?lpymsnt  and  training  pcograa  for 
mLgrwt  and  saaaonal  facMorkars* 

*  (2)  Pzogzw  flosDrtad  unter  this  aaction  ahaU  includa,  kut  not 
ba  limitad  to,  m^la^^t       training  in  traditional  aa  t«U  as  nm^ly 
davaXoplng  agricultural  ooeupations  and  ralatad  assistanoa  and  m^ 
portiva  aaacvloaa*  ^ 
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Th«  Office  of  Farnworker  and  Rural  Enployment^  Program 
(OFRSP)  within  th«  Oapirtaant  of  Labor  adminiiters  tha  present 
prograa,  providing  A  focal  point  for  coord int ting  the  farmworker 
employment  end  treining  programs  and  providing  a  farmworker- 
oriented  epproech  in  evaluating  the  CETA  303  programs.  While 
comounity-bftsed  organizations  heve/  at  timts,  had  differences 
with  the  Departments  of  Labor  regarding  the  Farmworker  Employment 
and  Treining  Program,  the  btsic  principle  of  netionel  adminis- 
tration for  these  programs  hts  never  been  challenged  by  farmworker 
organisations. 

The  Department  of  Labor's-  Farmworker  Employment  and 
Training  Program  represents  the  federal  government's  single 
large^it  response  to  the  needs  of  migrtnt  and  seasonal  farmworkers. 
In  1980  $69.5  million  was  allocated  by  formula  to  the  states  and 
administered  by  thirty-one  (31)  private  nonprofit  organizations 
and  seven  (7}  stete  agencies.    Curren€  administration  of  the  pro- 
gran  allows  for  the  necessary  flexibility  in  the  inter-state  and 
inter-regioni^l  coordination  in  program  planning,  delivery  and 
referral  to  the  mobile  population. 
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SPECIALIZED  EMPLOYMENT  TRAINING  SEEDS  WITHIN  THE 
MIGRANT  AND  SEASONAL  FARMWORKER  POPULATION 


Ovii^r  the  ye4r»,  the  plight  of  the  U.S.  farmworker, 
particularly  the  migrant  worker,  has  been  brought_t9  public 
attention  with  ipacial  force.    Edward  R.  Murrow's  Harvest  of 
Shame,  the  1970  NBC  White  Paper,  Migrant,  and  the  recently 
aired  follow-up  Migrants;  1980  described  with  sobering  accuracy 
'the  conditions  of  the  migrant  lifestyle.    Problems  facing  the 
domestic  farmworker  have  consistently  bee^i  so  significant  and 
unique  among  the  U.S.  working  force  that  the  media  frequently 
finds  opportunities  to  air  speoials.    While  each  documentary  ^ 
produced  a  public  outcry  and  a  federal  response  which  has  been 
in  existence  since  the,  early  1960s,  conditfons  continue  to  exist 
within  agricultural  labor  which  warrant  the  special  attention  of 
the"  federal  government. 

The  USDA  Economic  Research  Service's  The  Hired  Farmworking 
Force  Survey  of  1979  ,  in  fact,  documents  the  most  recent  average 
earnings  within  agricultural  labor  for  250  days  employment  and 
over  as  $2,489.    The  most  recent  available  data  from  Social  Security 
(1977)  reflects  that  1,716", 000  farmworkers  in  the  U.S.  (whose 
employers  reported  their  earnings  to  Social  Security)  received 
an  average  annual  earnings  of  $3,000  or  less.    Rural  New  Vork 
FarmworJcer  Opportunities,  Inc.'s  own  sample  of  its  1980  CETA  303 
enroll ees  reflects  an  average  family  income  of  $2,932  for  2.79 
family  menbers. 
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National  statistic*  continue  to  indicate  a  disproportionately 
higher  infant  nor tali ty  rate  and  general  mortality  rate  for  the 
farxaworker  population,  along  with  critical  needs  in  housing, 
education,  health,  nutrition,  etc*    The  President's  Commission 
on  World  Hunger  stated  in  their  1980  report  that  "Migrant  and 
seasonal  farmworkers  may  constitute  the  most  economically  de- 
prived group  of  working  people  in  America  today  ...  the  health 
profile  of  this  population  reads  like  a  descriptio'*  of  a  devel- 
oping nation"  (pp.160). 

The  needs  of  farmworkers  are  an  inherent  by-product  of  the 
agricultural  employment  system  which  fosters  an  oversupply  of 
uhprotected  workers.    Hechamization  has  displaced  thousands  of 
O^S.  farmworkers  in  the  past  decade.    Wages  of  U.S.  farmworkers 
hav«  been  shown  to  be  depressed  in  states  which  heavily  use  the 
Oeparbnent  of  Labor's  H-2  Program,  allowing  the  importation  of 
up  to  jQ, 000  foreign,,  temporary  agricultural  workers  each  year 
(46  Federii  Register,  18,991).    Up  until  the  current  season,  10 
and  11  year\ld  children  were  allowed  to  hand  harvest  crops  in 
fields  treatedvwith  pesticides  known  to  cause  cancer  and  genetic 

mutations.  The  Atoinistration's  recently  announced  decision  to 

\  '  . 

initiate  a  50,000  guest  worker  program  with  Mexico  will  bring 
more  workers  into  tiie  agricultural  labor  market  —  a  market  which 
contains  a  current  unemployment  rate  of  10.8%  (Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics*  "January  198X*  Employment  6  Earnings  Report"). 

Eaolovment  and  training  opportunities  for  those  agricultural 
workers  who  choose  to  enter  an  alternative  labor  market  is  clearly 
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•  viable  and  n»c»>»Ary  focu»  within  national  amployatnt  and 
training  policy.    Tha  nacaasity    for  a  faraviorker  enploymant  and 
training  program  is  as  nacattary  today  as  during  Congress* 
developaant  of  CETA  in  1973;    the  flexibility  in  administering 

national  program  to  serve  an  inter**8tate  population  is  also 
an  integral  factor  in  providing  employment  and  training  among 
.  farB%for)ciei;;i  in  the  1980s. 

THE  ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATE  NONPROriT  ORGANIZATION  IN  COMPETING 
FOR  AND  ADhUNISTERING  EMPLOMENT  t  TRAINING  PROGRAMS  FOR 
FARMWORKERS 

The  Farmworker  Employment  and  Training  Program  is  highly 
unusual,  if  not  unique,  within  CETA  and  the  federal  government 
as  a  whole  —  grants  are  awarded  on  the  basis  of  competition 
between  private  nonprofit  Organizations,  prime  sponsors  and 
public  agencies.    No  presumptive  funding  exists  within  the  CETA,^ 
title  Illf  section  303,  Program.    And  as  stated  earlier,  the  current 
two-year  grant  cycle  is  comprised  of  thirty-one  (31)  private  non- 
profit  organizations  and  seven  (7)  states  agencies  as  grantees. 

Many  of  the  private  nonprofit  organizations  which  administer 
the  CETA,  title  III,  section  303  are  farwjrker-governed,  community- 
based  organizations  which  provide  a  range  of  comprehensive  services 
to  the  migrant  and  seasonal  fanawprker  population, .including  heaj.th, 
educatioi^f  housing,  nutritional  and  emergency  energy  and  food 
assistance  —  supportive  services  whish  are  critical  to  employment 
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and  training  «f forts,  aa  well  as  to  the  fannworker  who  chooses 
•to  renain  within  agriculture,  either  upgrading  his/her  skills 
In  agricultural  employment  or  attempting  to  improve  the  agri- 
cultural employment  lifestyle  itself.    Representative  of  the 
far»work,ers  in  their  states,  the  farmworker  organizations  are 
also  equipped  to  provide  the  bilingual  and  bicultural  services 
needed  by  the  various  ethnic  populations  within  agricultural 
labor.  Over  the  years,  the  farmworker  organizations  have  developed 
regional  and  national  coalitions  to  responc^  t()  the  needs  of 
the  farmworker  population. 

Compiled  by  One  America,  Inc.  for  the  Department's  Office^ 
of  Farmworker  (  Rural  Employment  Programs,  the  following  chart 
suimaarises  the  U.S.  total  performance  of  the  Farmworker  Employment 
and  Training  Program  through  an  analysis  6f  grantees'  second -quarter 
reports  of  the  current  fiscal  year.  Actual  performance  and  expend- 
itures are  CQmp|M|?  with  the  planned  provision  of  services  and 
,  estimated  c^^^  In  reviewing  the  chart,  two  patterns  are  very 
.obvious  —  in  alT^ut  one  category,  the  current  grantees'  overachievcd 
^eir' goals  in  ^he^actual  provision  of  services  and,  in  all  categories. 
*  the  actual  cost  of  providing  services  was  far  lower  than  the  planned 
estimates. 
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ESfOoyBWit  &  Training  Sarvlcia  lita-aaaiiL  orientation,  ^ctunsaling,  job  devalopnent, 
saf ami,  job  plaofloant  and  foUo^-vp) .      ^  . 
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912 


DELIVSRY  OF  EMPLOYMENT  t  TRAINING  SERVICES  TO  FARMWORKERS 
IN  'HOME-BASED"  v,   "USER"  STATES  AND  THE  ACCOMPANYING  NEED 
N  FOR  BOTH  INTER-STATE  &  INTER- REGIONAL  COORDINATION  AND  REFERRAL 

Geographic  and  climatic  conditions  within  :.griculture 
itself,  obviously  reflect  the  availability  of  employment  within 
agriculture.     The  availability  of  agricultural  employment,  with 
all  of  the  variables  which  may  influence  it,  in  turn,  determines 
pa'fcternfl  of  migrant  labor.    While  three  migrant  "streams"  have 
been  delineated  over  the  yean—  the  West  Coast,  Midwest  and 
•East  Coast  —  these  patterns  of  migrant  Izibor  are  by  no  means 
r  static.    In  the  past  year  alone,  variables  such  as  the  volcanic 

eruption  in  the  Northwest,  drought  and  heat  crises  of  the  Midwest, 
southwest  and  South,  the  influx  of  Cuban  and  Haitian  refugees, 
and  Florida's  citrus  freeze  have  dramatically  influenced  'the 
availability  of  agricultural  employment,  and,  hence,  the  migrant 
patterns  within  the  U.S.  The  same  variables  which  affect  agricultural 
employment  and  the  presence  of  farmworkers, in  an  area  at  a  given 
time,  demand  that  all  services  to  the  population  (including  employment 
and  training)  be  administered  xn  such  a  way  as  to  be  flexible  to 
meet  the  changing  needs  of  th*  population. 

Employment  and  training  services  among  the  population  will 
also  demand  flexibility  betweua  "home-based"  and  the  "user  states" 
(states  where  the  workers  are  employed  ior  varying  lengths  of 
time  but  are  not  residents).    For  continuity  of  services,  the 
agricultural  lifestyle  will  necessitate  both  inter-state  and 
inter 'regional  coordination  and  referral. 
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The  Illinois  Migrant  Council's  Youth  Project  illustrates 

f 

the  innovative  and  workable  approaches  which  are  possible  through 
a  system  of  administration  which  allows  the  flexibility  to/ 
incorporate  inter-regional  coordination  and  delivery.    The  project 
was  initiated  in  1979  as  a  response  to  the  needs  of  farmworker 
youthr  residing  in  Illinois  and  other  Midwestern  states  during  the 
summer  months.    Attending  school  in  their  ^ome-based  state  of 
Texas  from  October  through  April  of  the  school  year,  the  firmworKfer 
youth  had  no  incentives  for  attending  school  during  the  sqhool 

•  months  in  which  they  were  employed  in  the  user  states  —  the 
Texas  school  system  evaluated  the  youths*  performance,  based  only 
on  the  curriculum  covered  during  the  months  when  school  was  actually 
attended, and  the  Texas  school  system  would  not  honor  attendance 
in  an  Illinois  school  for  credits  toward  graduation.. 

Through  their  project  the  Illinois  Migrant  Council  works 
with  farmworker  organizations  in  Indiana,  Ohio,  Wisconsin,  Minnesota* 
Iowa  and  Texas,  as  well  as  with  eighteen  (18)  different  school 
districts  in  the  state  of  Texas  to  assure  continuity  of  education 
for  the  feurmworker  youth.    Each  of  the  18  school  districts  in  Texas 
use  a  different  educational  curriculum  and  maintain  separate  criteria 
for  graduation,  but  with  their  cooperation,  Illinois  Migrant  Council 
and  the  other  participating  farmworker  organizations  in  the  Midwest 

"   're  able  to  provide  classroom  training  to  the  farmworker  youth, 
using  the  curriculum  and  learning  materials  which  the  youth  would 
use  in  their  individual  Texas  school  district.    Work  experience 
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in  non- agricultural  employnusnt  is  also  made  available  to 
the  student  —  upon  the  condition  that  the  student  attends 
classroom  training.  ,  ^  ^ 

The  Midwest  Association  of  Farmworker  Organizations  (MArO),a 
coalition  of  farmworkdr-gov^erned  organizations  in  the  Midwest, 
i?uses  a  jsizsiliar  innovative  approach  in  the  administration  of 
the  CETA,  title  III,  section  303,  Program.  MAFO's  Coordination 
and  Referral  Project  was  developed  to  increase  technical  assistance 
exchange  euoong  gremtees  in  program  development  emd  design,  training 
modules  and  inter-state  and  inter-regional  coordination.     In  addition, 
the  project  is  developing: 

o    correlative  information  systems  bulletins,  pamphlets 

and  booklets  in  each  participating  state; 
o    member  technical  assistance  exchange  in  fiscal  management, 
program  assessment,  monitoring  and  evaluation,  staff 
development,  and  personnel  management; 
o    a  system  of  cost-sharing  among  the  membership  in  resettle- 
ment 2md  training  expenses  among  mutual  clients;  and 
o^  a  system  of  inter-^state  and  inter-regional  coordination 
and  referral  for  improved  service  delivery  among  the 
home-based  and  user  States. 
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THE_ROLE  OF  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES  TO  SMPLOYMEtIT  &  TRAINING 
AMOMG  FARMWORKERS 

It  is  NAF0*5  position  that  supportive  services  are  in- 
herent to  a  national  fanaworker  eiaployraent  and  training  program 
and  should  continue  to  represent  an  integral  component  in  the 
development  of  any  new  policy.    The  demand  for  supportive 
services  is  particularly  critical  in  user  states  where  the 
fanavorker  fsuaily  is  not  viewed  as  a  st^te  resident  or  constituent 
and  where  scarce  state  resources  are  not  likely  to  be  used  to 
assist  the  temporairy  resident.    A  population  whose  geographic 
location  is  most  often  in  rural,  isolated  areas,  supportive 
assistance  may  not  be  available  through  the  traditional  private 
or  public  systems.    Supportive  services  to  the  entire  family^ 
will  be  particularly  key  in  areas  where  program  participants  are 
away  from  extended  family  and  community  supports,  as  well  as 
within  areas  which  are  not  receptive  to  their  bilingual  and 
bi  u^tural  needs. 

By  nature  of  their  role  within  the  fzunnworker  community, 
the  farmworker -governed  organizations  which  administer  employ- 
ment  and  training  programs  must  respond  to  the  needs  withm 
the  agricultural  employment  force.    In  fact,  the  programs  serve 
as  a  barometer  to  the  changes  withm  the  agricultural  industry. 
The  same  examples  identified  previously  as  affecting  agricultural 
employment       volcanic  eruptions,  droughts,,  influx  of  Cuban 
and  Haitian  refugees,  etc.,  etc.  —  are  the  very  problems  which 
the  farmworker  organizations  are  forced  to  respond  to  within  their 
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coinmunities,  states  and  regions. 

In  addition  ^o  alternative  employment  and  training,  a 
^econd  goal  within  the  Farmworker  Employment  and  Training  Program 
is  to  provide  "supportive  services  necessary  to  improve  the 
well*being  of  migrants  and  other  seasonably  employed  farmworkers 
and  their  families  who  remain  in  the  agricultural  labor  market" 
(Federal  Register f  May  25,  1979,  Sec.  689.101  (b)(1)  and  (/)', 
pp.  30596) .    Improvement  of  the  skills,  income  and  living  con- 
ditions of  domestic  farmworkers  is  a  viable 
objective  for  workers  within  their  current  employment  force, 
stabilizing  their  employment,  protecting  them  from  the  influx 
of  low-paid  labor  and  recognizing  that  agricultural  labor  will 
continue  to  play  an  important  role  within  the  agricultural  and 
national  economy. 
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ROLE  OF  THE  PRIVATS  SECTOR,  AS  WEIX  AS  THE  USE  OF  OTHER  PUBLIC* 
AND  PRIVATE  RESOURCES  AT  THE  COMMUNITY^  STATE  &  FEDERAL  LEVELS 
IN  ADMINISTERING  FARMWORKER  EMPLOYMENT  &  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

4 

> 

In  considering  the  rold  of  the  private  sector  within 
employment  and  training  initiatives,  it  is  importemt  t6 
remember  that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the  current  CSTA,  title 
III,  section  303f/  grantees  are,  in  fact,  part  of  the  private 
sector.    And  as  private  nonprofit  organizations,  the  grantees 
have  the  ability  to  develop  the  innovative  approaches  in  inter- 
state and  inter-regional  coordination  which  the  majority  of^ 
public  agencies  simply  cannot  administer «  In  addition,  the 
majority  of  farmworker  prganizations  which  administer  employ- 
ment and  training  pr9greuns  are  not  single  purpose  organizations, 
instead  drawing  upon  various  public  and  private  resources  to 
deliver  comprehensive  services  to  the  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworker 
population. 

The  role  of  pr£vate  industry  is,  of  course,  key  within  any 
successful  employment  and  training  effort <    Again,  the  private 
nonprofit  organizations  within  the  CETA  Farmworker  Employment  and 

> 

Training  Program  have  initiated  successful  efforts  in  coordination 
with  private  industry.    Despite  the  fact  that  sponsors  of  the 
CETA,  title  III,  section  303,  Prograua  receive  no  funding  through 
title  IV  to  develop  Private  Industry  Councils,  growing  numbers  of 
farmworker  organizations  participate  within  area  PICs  and  have 
also  initiated  advisory • councils  which  are  comprised  of  private 
industry  representatives,  as  well  as  representatives  of  educational 
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institutions,  public  agenci«s,  local  elected  Offficials, 
labor  unions,  etc.    Increased  efforts  at  cooperation  and 
coordination  with  private  industry  should  be  a  focus  in ' 
developing  eaployment  and  training  policy.    At  the  same 
time,  the  role  of  private  industry  must  not  be  viewed  as  an 
9nd  in  itself  —  the  roles  of  all  available  private  and 
public  resources  must  be  considered^within  an  integrated 
employment  and  training  policy.  Economic  development  projects 
within  target  populations  sHould  also  be  considered  within 
jm  overall  employment  and  training  policy.    For  the  farmworker 
population,  such  activities  might  include  the  development  of 
cooperatives  and  small  farms,  providing  farxn^rkers  with  the 
options  of  becoming  owners,  producers  and  suppliers.  Economic 
development  projects  cem  be  used  to  provide  services  and  goods 
to  farmworker  cbnsumers,  as  well  as  to  develop  equity  and  job 
skills  for  the  farmworker  producers. 
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EB^loyment  and  training  euaong  migrant  &nd  seasonal  ^ 
farmworkers  has  been  of  national  concern  m  federal  policy 
sin.ce  Ut^  enactment  of  CETA  in  1973..  ,  A  program  which  has 
allowed  innovative  and  successful  approaches  to  employment 
and  training  within  the  farmworker  population,  due  to  the  ' 
flexibility  offered  through  national  administration  and  the 
use  of  private  nonprofit  farmworker  organizations,  farmworker 
employment  and  training  iniatives  should  continue  to  represent 
a  national  concern  within  employment  and  training  policy. 

Just  as  conditions  within  agricultural  employment  continue  ' 
to  warrant  a  national  focus  within  employment  and  training,  so 
should  national  policy  focus  upon  Upgrading  the  conditions  within 
agricultural  labor  itself.    It  is  our  position  that  both  objectives 
can  be  accomplished  through  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
national  policy  for  farmworkers,  national  administration  of  the 
program  and  a  defined  role  of  the  private  nonprofit  farmworker- 
governed  organization. 
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Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  all  very  much. 

Tne  one  question  I  have  is,  Can  we  structure  the  training  pro- 
grams for  migrant  and  seasonal  farmworkers  along  the  same  lines 
we  do  for  the  urban  individuals  who  are  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed? Can  we  have  the  same  kind  of  system  for  the  urban  areas 
as  we  do  for  migrant  and  seasphal  farmworkers? 

Mr.  Mitchell.  We  do  not  think  so,  because  the  locality  of  urban 
programs  allows  services  tq  be  delivered*  through  the  municipality. 
•Farmworkers  are  spread  out  throughout  entire  States.  In  our  c^e, 
we  operate  in  17  counties  in  New  Yoi'k  State  alone,  and  another  8 
counties  in  Pennsylvania. 

There  needs  to  be  a  way  to  link  together  those  counties  m  an 
integrated  service  delivery  system.  Therefore,  the  statewide  or 
multstate  delivery  system  is  by  far  the  most  efficient  and  economic 
way  of  delivering  services  to  farmworkers  through  that  tasting 
process. 

So,  if'you-^are  asking  if  it  can  work  by  going  through  prime 
sponsors  to  farmworker  communities,  we  say  the  ansvyer  is  no, 
because  it  would  be  too  limited.  It  would  be  too  administratively 
topheavy;  it  would  not  allow  us  to  work  where  feirmworkers  are. 

Again,  in  our  case,  farmworkers  move  around  the  State  itself 
and  we  need  to  be  able  to  track  where  they  go.  In  addition  to 
moving  from  Florida  to  New  York,  they  often  move  a  couple  of 
times  while  they  are  up  doing  work  in  New  York  State  as  well. 

We  have  program  offices  in  local  counties  that  are  strictly  100 
percent  program  offices,  and  we  operate  in  both  States  through  a 
very  streamlined  administrative  office  structure  in  a  centralized 
administrative  thing,  where  our  administrative  overhead  is,  right 
now,  13.8  percent.  ^ 

Senator  Quayle.  Do  you  agree? 

Mr.  Granados.  Yes,  I  would  concur.  We  have  had  experience 
with  prime  sponsors.  I  came  out  of  a  prime  sponsorship  program, 
and  even  where  the  prime  sponsors  are  very  committed  to  the 
concerns  of  farmworkers,  every  prime  sponsor  that  has  been  a 
grantee  to  serve  the  farmworkers  has  dropped  out  of  the  program, 
not  because  of  lack  of  interest,  but  simply  because  other  priorities 
and  their  inability  to  move  across  their  own  jurisdictions  make  it 
difficult  for  them  tawork  with  the  farmworker  population.  That  is 
just  a  factor  that  we  have  had  to  live  with. 

Senator  Quayle.  Thank  you  very  much.  As  I  told  the  others,  we 
are  just  beginning;  stay  in  touch,  and  we  will  stay  in  touch  with 
you. 

We  have  two  more  witnesses,  and  I  am  going  to  put  them  togeth- 
er—Mr. Bourie  and  Mr.  Schenk. 
Mr.  Bourie? 

Mr.  RiGGiN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  both  with  the  American 
(^gion.  I  do  not  know  where  the  other  witness  is. 
^Senator  Quayle.  Is  Mr.  Schenk  here? 
[No  response.] 

Senator  Quayle.  Mr.  Schenk  is  not  here. 
^  All  right.  The  American  Legion  has  got  the  total  show.  Go. 
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STATEMENT  OF  JAMES  G.  BOURIE.  DIRECTOR  OF  ECONOMICS. 
AMERICAN  LEGION.  ACCOMPANIED  BY  E.  PHILIP  RIGGIN. 
DEPUTY  DIRECTOR.  NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  COMMISSION. 
AMERICAN  LEGION  ^ 

Mr.  RiGGJN.  My  i^me  is  Phil  Riggin  and  I  am  deputy  director  of 
the  legislative  division.  Of  course,  with  me  is  Jim  Bourie,  director 
for  economics.  Mr.  Bourie  is  prepared  to  deliver  a  summary  of  our 
statement,  with  a  request  that  the  entire  statement  be  made  part 
of  the  record. 

Senator  Quayle.  It  will  be. 

Mr.  Riggin.  We  will  both  be  available  for  any  questions  you  may 
have,  sir. 

Mr.  Bourie.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Legion  appreciates 
this  opportunity  to  submit  its  statement  regarding  matters  perti- 
nent to  employment  and  training  programs.  Of  particular  and 
serious  concern  to  the  American  Legion  are  the  employment  and 
training  needs  of  veterans,  especially  those  of  the  Vietnam  era.  We 
are  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  all  veterans  must  be  given  the 
opportunity  for  economic  independence  and  self-sufficiency. 

Please  make  no  mistake  about  it;  veterans  do  indeed  suffer  em- 
ployment and  training  problems.  BLS  figures  for  April  reveal  that 
in  the  age  group  25  to  29,  the  unemployment  rate  for  veterans  i^ 
9.3  percent,  and  7.3  percent  for  nonveterans.  But  many  thousands 
of  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  simply  dropped  out  of  society,  cyni- 
cal and  bitter  toward  a  system  which  professes  to  assist  them,  but 
only  pays  them  lipservice. 

By  law,  the  Veterans  Employment  Service  is  to  provide  a  prodi- 
gious and  prolific  employment  and  training  program  for  veterans. 
However,  notwithstanding  the  laudable  language  and  intents  of 
chapters  41  and  42,  the  VES  only  advises  and  recommends  to  the 
Job  Service  veterans  programs.  But  the  Job  Service  is  often  not 
committed  to  veteran  needs>  as  their  own  administrative  problems 
take  prec^ent. . 

This  problem  of  Job  Service  ambivalence  will  further  be  aggr;^- 
vated  by  their  budget  cuts  for  fiscal  1982.  The  administration  will 
reduce  the  Job  Service  funding  by  $150  million.  This  reduction  will 
undoubtedly  exacerbate  the  already  weak  veterans^  employment 
and  training  programs. 

Nonetheless^  the  main,  empliasis  for  the  VES  has  been  with 
CETA.  We  know  now  that  nearly  after  10  years  and  billions  of 
dollars,  CETA  for  veterans  has  been  a  total  and  unequivocal  fail- 
ure. At  no  time  were  veterans  a  viable  part  of  CETA  in  any 
meaningful  way. 

For  fiscal  lySO,  there  were  over  2  million  participants  in  all 
programs.  Veterans  comprised  only  10  percent,  with  Vietnam-era 
veterans  constituting  only  4.3  percent.  There  are  a  number  of 
reasons  why  this  is  so;  they  range  from  indifference  and  resistance 
on  the  part  of  prime  sponsors,  to  the  Federal  law  itself. 

For  example,  Vietnam-era  veterans  are  identified  as  a  special 
"target  group.  Yet,  they  must  be  under  35  years  of  age,  when  most 
Vietnam-era  veterans  are  35  and  older. 

1  Like  others,  veterans  must  be  economically  disadvantaged— that 
is,  almost  destitute-r.before  being  eligible.  But  perhaps  the  biggest 
problem  is  that  over  the  years,  as  ve^rans  grew  older,  assumed 
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family  responsibilities,  and  made  adjustments  in  their  calreer  goals. 
CETA  remained  stagnant;  it"  did  not  take  mto  account  these  and 

°^Ck)niquently,  it  could  not  address  the  employment  and  training 
needs  of  Vietnam-era  veterans  and  older  veterans.  It  was  operating 
from  a  presumption  and  perception  of  veterans  that  was  archaic 

and  unrealistic.  .         ,.    j     ^     j       j  » 

Further  other  than  being  economically  disadvantaged,  resident 
aliens,  refugees  and  parolees  have  no  such  age  prohibition  and  are 
afforded  a  multitude  of  employment  and  training  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  American  Legion  has  previously  made  the 
statement  before  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  that  we 
will  not  mourn  the  passing  of  CETA,  in  light  of  the  administra- 
tion's present;  plan  to  eliminate  or  consolidate  programs  and  move 
to  a  block  grant  approach.  .  .   ,    ,      ^        /      u  r 

Instead,  we  are  rather  philosophical  that  from  the  ashes  of 
CETA,  a  better  and  more  meaningful  phoenix  will  rise  for  veter- 
ans Nonetheless,  we  would  not  stand  idly  by,  should  the  adminis- 
tration. Congress  or  States  decide  to  merely  redesign  a  clone  of 
CETA  for  veterans.  .    ,  .  , 

It  is  difficult— indeed,  impossible— to  articulate  a  singular  na- 
tional employment  policy  directed  at  veterans,  as  there  are  a  niifl- 
titude  of  interrelated  problems  to  be  considered.  But  in  designing 
anv  national  policy,  we  emphatically  believe  that  veterans  must  be 
considered  a  top  priority  in  a  meaningful  and  substantive  way. 

James  Reston  wrote  in  1971  that  returning  veterans  are  first 
priority,  but  they  are  thrown  in  with  the  rest  of  the  unemployed  to 
seek  jobs  or  welfare  as  best  they  can,  and  that  they  need  jobs  and 
the  cost  of  providing  them  is  likely  to  be  far  less  in  the  long  run 
than  the  cost  of  indifference. 

Now  is  the  time  for  this  Nation  to  finally  provide  for  veterans 
employment  and  training  programs.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot 
afford  10  more  years  of  indifference— not  10  more  minutes  of  indif- 
ference.. Vetefaiib  sacrificed  unselfishly  for  their  Nation;  their 
Nation  must  now  sacrifice  unselfishly  for  its  veterans.  It  can  do  no 

l6SS< 

Thank  you  very  much.  ^.    /  ^  „  i 

[The  prepared  statement  of  Mr.  Riggm  follows:J 
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Statement  of 

dike  tjdmeHcan  SEe^ii^n 

IMS  K  SmcCT,  N.  W. 
WASHINQTON,  D.  C  MOM 

by 

E.  PHILIP  RI6GIN,  DEPUTY  DIRECTOR 
NATIONAL  LEGISLATIVE  COWISSION 

JAMES  G.  BOURIE 
DIRECTOR  OF  ECONOMICS 

before  the  * 

SUSCOMMinpE  ON  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PRODUCTIVITY 
COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 
UNITED  STATES  SENATE 


Future  employment  and  training  programs 
June  19,  1981 

Mr,  Chalman  and  menters  of  this  subcornmlttee: 
^  The  American  Legion  appreciates  this  opportunity  to  present  Its  state-^nent 

regarding  matters  pertinent  to  employment  and  training  program?. 

Relevant  resolutions  are  attached  hereto  with  the  request  that  they  be  made 
^    part  of  the  record.  * 

Of  particular  and  serious  concern  to  The  American  Ueglon  is  the  employment 
and  training  needs  of  veterans,  especially  the  employment  and  training  needs  of 
Vietnam  era  veterans.   Addressing  this  need  has  always  been  one  of  the  corner- 
-stones of  the  Legion  and  will  always  remain   so.   We  are  dedicated  to  the  propo- 
sition that  all  veterans  must  be  givpn  the  opportunity  for  economic  Independence 
and  self-sufficiency;  a  basic  tenet  that  not  only  benefits  veterans  but  also  has 
significant  return  for  this  country. 

Last  year,  the  Veterans  Administration  commissioned  Lou  Harris  Inc.  to 
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conduct  a  survey  regarding  non-veteran  attitudes  towards  veterans  and  also  to^ 
ascertain  veteran  problem  areas.   After  the  data  was  compiled  and  published. 
tw»  startling  facts  became  evident-cne.  the  majority  of  peopl^e  in   this  country 
agree  more  should  be  done  to  assist  veterans,  in .particular  Vietnam  era  veterans 
and  two.  that  aujong  veterans,  employment  and  training  were  the  paramount  concerns. 

Presently  withia  the  Department  of  Ubor  there  exists  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  to  address  those  employment  anti  training  needs  and  under  P.L.  96-466. 
enacted  in  October  of  1980.  the  former  position  of  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  ^ 
for  Veterans  Employment  was  elevated  to. a  full  Assistant  Secretary  for  Veterans 
Employtnent.    That  law  also  intended  to  realign  th^  now  fragmented  veterans'  pro- 
gram into  a  single  line  authority.    Currently  the  Veterans  Emplo>'ment  Service  is 
unditr  the  L-aploypent  and  Training  Administration,  the  Office  of  Veterans  Reemploy- 
ment Rights  under  Labor-Managoftient  Services  Administration  and  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Compliance-Veterans'  Programs  under  Employment  Standards 
Admini5tration.   This  splintering  of.  programs  has  only  fostered  m'ismanagement. 
apathy,  neglect  and  resentment  wUhin  the  Department  of  Labor.    The  new  Assistant* 
Secretary  for  Veterans  Employment  must  first  readjust  these  programs  into  a 
cohesive  and  responsive  organization.    This  may  be  difficult,  however,  because 
for  FY  1982  the  Department  has  eliminated  the  52  secretarial  positions  for  each 
State  Director  for,Veterans  Employment  within  the  Veterans  Employment  Service. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  intent  of  P.L.  96-466.   The  elimination  of  the$e  posi- 
tions represents  a  32.5  percent  r*eductior>  of  personnel  from  ETA,  more  than  any 
Other  program  area.    We  conclude  that  knowing-veterans'  programs  are  to  be 
severed  frcn  other  program  areas,  and  coupled  with  the  Administration's  tr^n- 
date  to  reduce  cost  and  personnel,  the  Oepartt-.ent  has  intentionally  singled 
out  the  Veterans  Employment  Service  to  bear  the  majority  of  cuts,  further  ham- 
pering ^nd  impeding  its  mission  to  adjlress  the  employment  and  training  problems 
of  /eterans.  -tz^^^"""^^ 

Mr.  Chairwn.  Take  no  mistake  about  it,  veterans  do  indeed  suffer  emplovment 
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and  training  problems.    The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  figures  for  April  reveal 
that  In  the  age  group  25-29  tAe  unef^loyment  rate  for  veterans  is  9.3  percent 
and  7.3  percent  for  nonveterans.   For  the  age  group  30-34,  veterans  have  a* 
5.7  percent  unesployn>ent  while  nonvoterans  of  the  san%  age  have  onjy  a  4.8 
percent  unemployoent  rate. '  3ut  there  are  two  other  interesting  facts  that  go 
unreported:    Onet  niany  thousands  of  Vietnam  era  veterans  have  simply  dropped 
out  of  society,  cynical  and  bitter  toward  a  systen  which  professes  to  assist 
thw',  but  only  pays  them  lip  service;  second,  the  8LS  no  longer  reports  the  age 
group ''20-25,  which,  until  recently  had  a  higher  than  usual  unemployment  rite. 
One  would  naturally  conclude  that  their  nun*ers  would  be  reported  in  the  25-29 
group;  yet  that  group  has  not  grown  significantly  in  nuiriers.    Since  the  latter 
group  has  not  grown,  then  one  would  presumet  and  correctly,  that  many,  as  stated, 
have  sinply  dropped  cut. 

'As  pr<^l gated  in  Chapters  41  and  42  of  Title  38,  USC,  the  Veterans  Smploy- 
went  Service  is  to  provide  a  prodigious  and  prolific  employment  and  training 
program  for  veterans.    Through  Its  nationwide  network  of  Regional  Directors,  Sta^e 
Directors,  Assistant  State  Directors  and  Local  Veterans  Etaployment  Representatives* 
who  work  in  concert  wi*,h  the  local  State  Employrent  Security  Agencies,  the  Service 
is  to  ensure  that  /eterans  receive  the  naxiniia  beneftt  of  any  employment  and 
trai.iing  progrwi.   However,  notwithstanding  the  laudable  language  and  intent  gf 
those  Chapters,  theNVES  only  atJvlses  SESA  on  veterans  programs.   But  SESA  is 
-often  not  ccrarnitted  to  veteran  needs   as  their  own  administrative  problems  take 
Precedent.    Consequently,  other  than  reporting  various  states  out  of  compliance 
the  V£5  is  powerless  to  take  adn^imstrative  action  against  the  states.  This 
problem  of  SESA  antipathy  will  be  further  aggravated  by  its  proposed  budget 
cuts  for  fiscal  '82.    The  Administration  proposes  to  reduce  SESA  funding  17 
Percent  or  $150  -^111  ion.    This  reduction  will  result  in  the  lay-off  of  personnel, 
<iie  closing  of  selected  Job  Service  Offices  nationwide,  and  the  eliT^inaticr.  or 
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consolidation  of  services  and  programs  and  other  actions  that  will  undoubtedly 
exacertate  the  already  weak  veterans*  errployment  and  training  programs. 

Nonetheless,  the  main  emphasis  for  Veterans  Employment  Service  has  been 
with  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act.   First  designed  as  a  pro- 
gran  to  address  the  high  unemployment  of  youth,  other  groups,  like  Vietnam  era 
veterans,  were  later  identified  as  special  target  groups.  But  veterans  programs 
were  stillborn.    Ke  know  now  after  nearly  ten  years  and  billions  of  dollars  that 
CETA  for  veterans  has  been  a  total  and  unequivocal  failure.   At  no  time  were 
veterans  a  viable  part  of  CETA  in  any  meaningful  way.    For  FY  1980  there  were 
over  two  million  participants  in  all  programs.    Veterans  comprised  only  10 
percent  with  Vietnam  era  veterans  constituting  only  4.3  percent  despite  the 
fact  that,  as  a  group,  Vietnam  era  veterans  had  a  higher  rate  of  unemployment. 

There  arc  a  nunfcer  of  reasons  why  this  was  so.   They  range  from  indiffer- 
ence and  re- i stance  on  the  part  of  Prime  Sponsor  Planning  Councils  to  the  federal 
law  itself  while  created  CETA.   For  example,  although  Vietnam  era  veterans  have' 
been  identified  as  a  special  target  group,  they  must  be  under  35  years  of  age; 
most  are  35  and  over.   Service-connected  disabled  veterans  with  a  rating  of 
less  tijan  30  percent  likewise  have  this  age  prohibition.   Too,  like  others, 
veterans  must  be  **economicany  disadvantaged";  that  is,  almost  destitute  before 
being  eligible.    But  perhaps  the  biggest  problem  is  that  over  the  years  as 
veterans  grew  older,  assumed  family  responsibilities  and  made  adjustments  in 
their  career  goals,  CETA  remained  stagnant.    It  did  not  take  into  accout  these 
and  other  factors.   Consequently,  it  could  not  address  the  employment  and  pre- 
ception  of  veterans  that  was  archaic  and  unrealistic.    For  example,  you  cannot 
pay  a  veteran  with  a  family  $3.50  an  hour  to  teach  him  a  skill  for  which  there 
is  no  demand.    Further,  other  than  being  "economically  disadvantaged,'*  resident 
aliens,  refugees  and  parolees  have  no  such  age  prohibition  5nd  are  afforded  a 
'  roltitude  of  employment  and  training  programs.    Obviously,  our  priorities  on 
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who  gets  training  are  far,  far  out  of  Mne.    Perhaps  we  should  ask  those  groups 
to  serve  this  country  should  we  have  the  need  in  the  future. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  it  was  ny  honor  to  serve  as  a  panelist  on  veterans  employ- 
ment and  training  issues  at  a  National  Assoication  of  Concerned  Veterans  Con- 
ference In  Baltimore.   Also  on  that  panel  were  representatives  of  cooinunity 
based  organizations,  service  organizations,  an  official  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Cepartroent  of  Labor  and  one  official  from  the  Veterans  Employment  Service.  We 
all  agreed  that  the  present  state  of  veterans'  employment  and  training  programs 
is  a  disastrous  posture.    Afterwards,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the  Issues 
with  many  participants,  who,  incidentally,  directed  veteran  employment  and  out-' 
reach  centers  from  across  the  country.    They  echoed  many  of  the  concerns  mentioned 
here  regarding  a  definite  need  for  mean.ngful  employment  and  training  programs  for 
veterans.    They  also  stated  that  they  are  seeing  a  higher  rate  of  older  veterans 
coming  to  their  local  operations.    Veterans  of  WWII  and  Korea  who  have  outdated 
skills,  who  have  been  laid  off,  or  who  are  looking  al  second  careers  and  part- 
time  careers,  or  who  have  experienced  other  intervening  consequences  which  causes 
them  to  reassess  their  job  capabilities  or  market  skills.    However,  a  general 
consensus  was  drawn  that  most  Vietnam  era  veterans  lack  the  rudimentary  skills  to 
compete  for  a  job.    They  simply  do  not  pass  the  very  necessary  and  basic  needs 
to  secure  a  job.    Therefore,:  there  exists  a  very  real  and  definite  need  for  out- 
reach, counseling,  testing  and  training  of  these  veterans.  | 

Hr.  Chairman,  The  American  Legion  has  previously  mado  the  statement  before 

I  I 

the  House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  that  we  will  not  mourn  the  passing  of  CETA 
in  light  of  the  Administration's  present  plan  to  eliminate  or  consolidate  programs 
and  move  to  a  Block  Grant-to-states  approach.    Instead,  we  are  rather  philoso- 
phical that  from  the  asnes  of  CETA  a  better  and  more  meaningful  Phoenix  will  arise 
for  veterans.   Nonetheless,^  we  would  not  stand  idly  by  should  the  Administration. 
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Congress  or  the  states  decide \o  merely  redesign  a  clone  of  CETA.   Me  are  com- 
mitted to  ensure  that  all  veterans  are  provided  meaningful  employment  and  train- 
ing programs. 

We  therefore  believe  that  veterans,  as  a  group,  should  be  given  top  national 
priority  in  not  only  Intent,  but  practice.   Although  mentioned  as  a  special  target 
group  in  CETA,  so  too  were  nearly  every  other  group.    However,  veterans  are  the 
only  group  ><tiose  employment  problems  are  resultant  from  sacrificing  years  of  ser- 
vice to  their  country  while  their  non-veteran  counterparts  advanced  their  careers. 
We  must  not  also  overlook  the  fact  that  a  strong  national  defense  is  predicated 
on  how  well  veterans  of  today  are  treated,  as  perceived  by  potential  veterans  of 
tomorrow. 

It  is  difficult,  indeed  impossib''?,  to  espouse  a  singular  national  employment 
policy  directed  at  veterans  as  there  are  of  riAiititude  of  inter-related  problems 
to  be  considered.   But,  in  designing  a  national  policy,  veterans  must  be  considered 
a  top  priority  in  a  meaningful  and  substantive  way.    Whether  this  takes  the  form 
of  national  guidelines  or  Intent  remain  to  be  seen.    Of  course,  the  employment 
and  training  needs  of  veterans  are  not  uniform  throughout  the  country  and  emphasis 
should  be  in  those  areas  with  the  greatest  need.   Too,  the  Veterans  Employment 
Service  should  be  given  the  capability  to  identify,  design  and  implement  employ- 
ment programs,  as  their  posture  has  been  passive  but  now  must  be  active. 

We  also  believe  that  it  would  be  appropriate  for  the  federal  sector  to  es- 
tablish guidelines  and  policies  for  states  in  a  Block  Grant  approach.   This  will 
enable  the  federal  government  to  ensure  that  taxpayer  funds  are  prudently  spent, 
national  intent  is  carried  out.  and  states  are  provided  with  guidance  and  advice 
on  how  b'^st  to  utilize  the  funds. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,^  I  attended  a  NACV  Conference  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
had  the  opportunity  to  speak  with  many  of  the  participants.   These  were  dedicated, 
capable  and  compassionate  individuals  desiring  to  ensure  meaningful  veterans' 
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programs,  but  were  stymied  In  their  efforts  because  of  funding  and  apathy.  In 
sum»  thi  people  are  there;  so  too  are  the  Ideas  and  designs  for  employment  pro- 
grams. They  are  all  dressed  up  with  nowhere  to  go. 

James  Reston  wrote  in  1971,  that  returning  veterans  are  a  first  priority, 
but  that  they  are  thrown  in  with  the  rest  of  the  unemployed  to  seek  jobs  or  wel- 
fare as  test  they  can;  and  that  they  need  jobs  and  the  cost  of  providing  them  Is 
likely  to  be  far  less  In  the  long  run  than  the  cost  of  indifference.  Now  is  the 
time  for  this  nation  to  finally  provide  to  veterans  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams. Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  afford  ten  more  years  of  Indifference;  not  ten 
more  minutes  of  Indifference.  Veterans  sacrificed  unselfishly  for  their  nation; 
their  nation  must  now  sacrifice  unselfishly  for  its  veterans.  *  It  can  do  no  less. 

Mr.  Chairman,  The  American  Legion  thanks  you  and  the  members  of  this  sub- 
conmlttee  for  allowing  us  the  time  to  present  our  views. 
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SDCTT-SECOND  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
AUGUST  19-21,  1980 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


RTSOLUTION  NO. :  130 
COMMIXTEE  ECONOMICS 

SUBJECT  :      IDENTIFICATION  OF  VETERANS  AS  SIGNIFICANT 

SEGMENT  IN  COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACT 


WHERSAS,  It  has  been  the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  since  oar  goverozneat's  inception,  that  veterans'  employment  needs 
shall  receive  first  priority;  and 

WHEREAS,  Those  current  employment  needs  may  very  well  be  served 
through  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  (CETA),,  but  cmv 
rent  CETA  law  and  regulations  do  not  adequately  address  those  employment 
needs  which  are  critical  to  veterans,  especially  disabled,  Vietnam  era, 
minority,  and  older  veterans;  now  therefore  be  It 

'RESOLVED,  £/  The  American  Legion  In  National  Convention  assem- 
bled  in  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  19,  20,  21,  1980,  that  The  American 
Legion  seek  legislation  to  add  to  the  priorities  now  Identified  as  significant 
segments  in  CETA  regulations  a  priority,  on  a  par  at  least  to  those  signifi- 
cant segments  now  so  designated,  to  veterans  specifically,  so  that  the  regu- 
lations shall  provide  that  ail  persons  or  agencies  having  funding  responsible 
llties  for  grants  or  programs  in  CETA  shall  be  Instructed  that  such  a  priority 
for  veterans  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  government,  and  such  priority 
for  veterans  in  CETA  programs  must  be  implemented  fully  and  Immediately. 
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SIXTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
AUGUST  19-21,  1980 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


RESOLUTION  NO.  :  166 


ECONOMICS 

ASK  FOR  REGULATIONS  TO  PROVIDE  INVOLVEMENT 
OF  STATE  DIRECTORS  OF  VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT 
IN  PLANNING  OF  CETA  PROGRAMS 

WHEREAS,  The  Coogresi  of  the  United  States  has  eoacted  the  Com- 
ppeheaslve  Employmeat  aad  Tralaiag  Act  (CETA)  to  provide  fuads  to  ageacies 
of  govemmeat  to  provide  services  to  citizens  of  their  respective  states  or 
regloas,  lacludlag  £uad»  to  the  State  employmeat  service  office*  aad  CETA 
prime  sponsors;  aad 

WHEREAS,  The  Veterans  Employmeat  Service  is  charged  by  law  to 
aid  attd  assist  veteraas  la  obtaiaiag  maTlmum  services  from  ageacies  recei- 
ving such  funds;  aad 

WHEREAS,  The  CETA  prime  spoaaors  are  required  to  provide  ser- 
vices to  target  groups,  iacludlng  veterans,  but  many  have  aot  Implemeated  . 
veteraas  programs,  although  they  have  beea  advised  by  the  Veteraas  Employ- 
meat  Service  field  staff  of  the  aee%ls  of  veteraas;  aad 

WHEREAS,  "The  Veterans  Employment  Service  field' staff  la  many  ins- 
tances are  aot  iavolved  in  the  developmeat  of  the  annual  plan,  now  therefore  - 
be  it  • 

RESOLVED,  B/  The  American  Legion  in  National  Convention  assem- 
bled in  Bostoo,  Massachusetts,  August  19,  20,  21,,  1980,  that  The  American 
Legion  request  that  CETA  regulations  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  State 
Director  of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service  is  to  be  involved  in  the  planning 
of  the  CETA  program,  and,  before  such  plan  can  be  fuoded,  that  each  plan 
cave  sign-off  by  the  State  Director  of  the  Veterans  Employment  Ser-zicc. 


COMMITTEE 
SUBJECT 
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SDCTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
AUGUST  19-21,  1980 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


RESOLUTION  NO.  : 


278 


COMMITTEE 


ECONOMICS 


SUBJECT 


SEEK  ELIMINATION  OF  LENGTH  OF  UNEMPLOY- 
MENT AS  ELIGIBILITY  FACTOR  FOR  CETA 


WHEREAS,  The  CongreJi  of  the  United  States  In  the  passage  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  has  provided  funds  to  prime 
tpouort  throughout  the  United  States  to  provide  programs  of  employment 
and  job  training  to  the  needy  people  of  their  area;  and 

WHEREAS,  "Many  veterans.  Including  the  disabled  veterans,  are 
Ineligible  for  CETA  program*  under  current  rules  and  regulations,  but,^ 
however,  are  In  need  of  work  experience  or  employment  in  order  to  return 
to  th«  labor  market;  now  therefore  be  It 

RESOLVED,  By  The  American  Legion  in  National  Convention  assem- 
bled In  Boston,  Massachusetts,  August  19,  20,  21,  1980.  that  The  Ame rican 
Legion  seek  legislation  to  permit  any  unemployed  veteran  to  be  eligible  to 
participate  In  programs  under  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  if  the  veteran  is  unemployed,  regardless  of  the  length  of  time  of  unem- 
ployment or  of  Income. 
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SIXTY-SECONO 'ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
AUGUST  19-21,  1980 
BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


RESOLUTION  NO.  :  280 
COMMITTEE         :  ECONOMICS 

SUBJEPT.  :    REQUEST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  TRAINING  PROGRAMS 

9  FOR  VETERANS  REPRESENTATIVES  SERVING  ON 

THE  CETA  PLANNING  COUNCILS 


WHEREAS,  Much  effort  by  vcttrmaa  orgaolsatloai  and  mtmbcrf  of 
Coagrcii  h»i  beta  dcvottd  to  cauilng  mtmbtri  of  charttrtd  vtttraai  organ!- 
satlooi  to  icrrc  oa  priznt  ipoaior  pUonlng  councUt  for  tht  Comprehtaiive 
Cmploymcat  and  Tnlnlag  Act;  aad  ' 

WHEREAS,  Maoy  of  tht  prim*  apoaiori  h»vt  appolottd  vtteraoi  r«pr«- 
a«atfttlvci  to  be  mcmb«ra  of  tbclr  plaaolng  councUa,  who,  ia  moat  iaataac«a, 
baT«  racalrad  lltUa  tralalag.  If  aoy,  lo  ragarda  to  CETA  programa  and  varl- 
oos  rulaa  and  ragulatlona  conctrnUg  CETA  programs;  and 

%  WHEREAS,  T^  rtprtatntatlrea  of  vtteraiia  organUatlona  would  ba 

moat  affective  if  tbay  would  racalve  training  and  'ip-dated  information  on 
CETA  prog rama  and  atatlatlcal  data  concerning  the  needa  of  veterana;  now 
therefore  be  it 


RESOLVED,  By  The  American  Legion  in  National  Convention  aaae: 
bled  InBoaton,  Maaaachuaetta,  Auguat  19.  20,  21,  1980,  that  The  American 
Legion  request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  have  each  re'glonal  office  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  develop  training  programs  for  repreaentatlv«a  of  vet- 
erana organlxatlona  serving  on  the  prime  aponaor  planning  councils  eatabilahed 
under  the  Comprehenaive  Employment  and  Training  Act,  and  that  auch  training 
be  planned  in  conjunction  with  regional  office  training  programs  for  CETA 
prime  sponsors  or  other  Labor  Department  staff,  and  that  training  programs 
include  the  Veterana  Employment  Service. 
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SIXTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF 

THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
AUGUST  19-21.  1980 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


RESOLUTION  NO,:  358 


COMMITTEE 


ECONOMICS 


SUBJECT 


PRIORITY  SELECTION  IN  JOB  SERVICE  MATCHING 
SYSTEM  FOR  VETERANS 


VHEREASp  The  SccrcUry  of  Labor  Is  charged  by  UglsUtloa  to  pro- 
T«t«raas  prcf«r«acc through  th«  local  State  employmeat  service  agen- 
cies for  selection  and  referral  to  Jobs  aad  tralalag:  and 

WHEREAS*  Maay  of  the  State  ageacles  have  adopted  or  are  adopting  th< 
job  matching  computerised  program  establlshlag  procedures  to  record  aad 
select  eligible  applicants  for  referral  to  employers;  aad 

VHEREA3,  The  proposed.Job  matchlag  program  does  aot  provide  pri- 
ority la  selectloa  for  reteraas  In  accordaace  with  the  law;  now  therefore  be  tt 

RESOLVED,  By  The  American  Legion  ia  Natioaal  Coaveatlon  assem- 
bled la  Bostoa,  Massachusetts.  August  19.  20.  21,  1980.  that  The  Amertcaa 
Legion  request  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  promulgate  specific  regulatloas  to 
ensure  that  computer  selectloa  of  veteraas  for  referral  to  employers,  as  re- 
quired by  law.  be  provided  ia  those  States  utlllzlag  the  computer  assisted  job 
matchtag  system. 
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SDCTT-SECOND  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF 

THT  AMERICAN  LEGION 
AUGUST  19-21.  1980 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


RESOLUTION  NO.  : 


430 


COMMHTEE 


ECONOMICS 


SUBJECT 


SKI1!:S  FUNDING  FOR  INCREASED  EMPLOYMENT 
SERVICES  FOR  DISABLED  ANDXJLDER  VETERANS 


WHEREAS.  Th<  Amerlcao  Legloa  has  always  been  deeply  coaceraed 
with,  ths  sp«cUUx<d  aeeds  of  the  disabled  aad  older  veteraa.  as  evidenced 
by  loag  standlag  employer  awards  aad  other  efforts:  aad 


WHEREAS.  The  advaaclng  age  of  World  War  II  aad  Koreaa  veteraas 
is  creatiag  serious  ensploymeat  problems  for  these  veteraas.  especially 
duriag  the  current  recessioa  aadriay*offs.  and  disabled  veteraas  nearly  always 
eacotxnter  employment  difficulties;  aad 

WHEREAS.  The  respoaslblUty  for  providlag  specialised  services  to 
m««t  the  employmeat  problems  of  disabled  veteraas  aad  older  veteraa.^  has 
be€a  glvea  to  th«  U.S.  Dep^rtmeat  of  Labor.  Its  Veterans  Employmeat 
Services,  aad  th«  State  employmeat  ageacles.  aow  therefore  be  It 

RESOLVED.  By  The  Amerlcaa  Legloa  ia  Natioaal  Convention  assem- 
bled in  Boston.  Massachusetts.  August  19.  20.  21.  1980.,  that  The  American 
Legion  urge  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  its  Employment  and  Training 
Administration.'  the  Veterans  Employment  Service,  and  the  State  employment 
agencies  to  increase  and  intensify  and  make  more  effective  employment  ser- 
vices to  disabled  and  older  veterans:,  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  The  American  Legion  request  Congress  to  provide 
adequate  funds  so  that  the  designated  Federal  and  State  agencies  can  fully 
comply  with  their  responsibilities  to  serve  the  specialized  employment  needs 
of  disabled  and  older  veterans. 
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SIXTY. SECOND  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 

of' 

the  american  legion 

<v         AUGUST  19-21.  1980 
BOSTON.  MASSACHUSETTS 


':^SOLUTIONNO.  :    505        •  , 
COMMITTEE         :  ECONO^aCS 

SUBJECT  :    FULL  FUNDING  FOR  THE  VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT 

SERVICE 


WHEREAS,  Chapters  41  aod  42.  title  38.  Uolted  States  Code,  provide 
for  an  effective  job  pUcement.  counsellog  and  traiolog  programs  for  veterans^ 
and  provide,  ia  Chapter  41,  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  supply  necessary 
funds  for  this  purpose;  aad 

WHEREAS,  The  U.S.  Departmeat  of  Labor  has  oot  fully  responded 
with  tneaologful  aad  productive  efforts  to  provide  for  nuuclmum  employment 
and  training  opportxmitles  for  veterans;  and 

WHEREAS.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  continues  to  inadequately 
fund  Federal  and  State  agencies,  namely,  the  Veterans  Employment  Service 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Labar  and  the  State  employment  service  agencies; 
and 

WHEREAS.  As  a  result  of  noncompliance  with  Federal  statutes,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  is  compounding  the  prdblem  of  unemploy«ient  of 
veterans.  especlaUy  unemployment  problems  of  disabled  and  Vietnfe  era 
veterans,  which  continue  to  remain  at  high  and  unacceptable  levels;  now 
therefore  b#t  it  ^' 

RESOLVED.  3y  The  American  Legion  in  National  Convention  assem- 
bled in  Boston.  Massachusetts.  August  19.  20.  21.  1980,,  that  The  American 
Legion  request  that  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  submit  to  Congress  a  line- 
item  budget  for  thif  ooeration  of  the  Veterans  Employment  Service:  and  re- 
quire fiscal  accountability  to  ensure  that  funds  appropriated  for  the  Veterans 
Employment  Service  and  for  veterans  employment  services  in  the  State  Em- 
ployment  agencies  are.  in  fact,  used  for  such  veterans  employment  services. 
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SDCTY-SECOND  ANNUAL  NATIONAL  CONVENTION 
OF 

■   THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
\  -  AUGUST  19-21.  1980 

BOSTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


RESOLUTION  NO.  :  736 
COMMITTEe\        :  ECONOMICS 


SUBJECT 


OPPOSE  ANY  CHANGES  IN  EMPLOYMENT  SERVICES 
TO  VETERANS  HAVING  ADVERSE  EFFECT  ON  VET- 
ERANS 


WHEREAS^  Th«  Coagress  of  the  United  States,  la  the  passage  of  the 
.Wagner-Peyser  A^t  of  1922.  provided  for  the  creation  of  the  United  States 
Employment  Service  and  the  Veterans  Employment  Service;  and 

WHEREAS,  Chapter  41.  title  38,  U.S.  Code, '^provides  that  the  Vet- 
erans Employment  Service,  within  the  Department  of  Xabor.  shall  have  an 
effective  job  placement  program  for  veterans,  and  th«t  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  shall  determlni»  that  adequate  funds  are  made  available  for  the  Vet-  . 
erans  Employment  Service  program  at  the  national,  regional  and  state  levels: 
and  \ 

WHEREAS,  Numerous   proposals  have  been  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  consideration  to  amend  tbjt  Wagner- Peyser  Act;  now  therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  By  '^he  American  Legion  in  National  (Convention  assem- 
bled in  Boston.  M^ssachu^setts,  August  19.,  20.^21.  1980.  that  The  American 
Legion  oppose  any  changes  m  the  presetit  employment  services  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  established  by  the  Wagner- Peyser  Act  that 
Would  have  an  adverse  effect  on  programs  of  services  to  veterans. 
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NATIONAL  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 
OF  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA.  OCTOBER  15-16,  1980 


RESOLUTICNNO.     :  24 
COMMITTEE  :  ECONOMICS 

SUBJECT  :    SUPPORT  LEGISLATION  TH^T  STATE  EMPLOYMEOT 

OFFICES  BE  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  CERTIFICATION  AND 
REFERRAL  OF  A^UCANTS  TO'TPROGRAMS  UNDER 
THi:  COMPREHENSIVE  EMPLOYMENT  AND  TRAINING 
ACT 

WHEREAS,  Sloce  being  established  by  the  Wagner-Peyser  Act  of  1933.  a 
system  S^veteraai  employment  service,  in  conjunction  with  state  employment 
security  agencies,  has  been  active  In  placing  job  applicants,  including  veterans, 
in  employment  and  provldujg  other  employme^it  services,  such  as  job  develop- 
ment; and 

WHEREAS,  Vete'rans  by  law  are  required  to  receive  priority  consideration 
la  joti  r^erral  and  job  training  opportuo^ies;,  and 

WHEREAS   Sob  training  and  placement  services  funded  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employrient  and  Training  Act  of  1973  (CETA)  ^ve  frequently  resulted 
in  a  duplication  of  employment  services;,  and 

WH^REA^»  Veterans,  in  spite  of  a  recent  nationwide  campaign  by  the  Ad- 
ministration. haVa  never  received  the  share  of  job  and  job  training  placement 
under  CETA  projiams  as  under  previous  employment  and  training  programs 
which  utllire<l.«nite  employment  services;  now  therefore  be  it 

aES0LV2^D,  By  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  The  American  Legion 
in  regular  meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  October  15.16.  1980,  that 
The  American  Legion  support  legislation  to  require  that  aU  responsibaity  for  cer- 
tification and  referral  of  applicants      prime -sponsors  under  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training^cc  be  centered  in  the  state  employment  security  agen- 
cies to  avoid  unnecessary  and  expensive  duplication  of  employment  services  and 
*o  Insure  that,  in  pUcement  in  these  FederaUy  funded  CETA  jobs,  veterans  re- 
ceive the  priority  in  referral  and  other  mandated  services  for  veterans  of  the 
State  employment  security  agencies. 
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NATIONAL  EXECOTIVE  COMMrCTEE 
or  THE  AMERICAN  LEGION 
INDIANAPOLIS.  INDIANA.  OCTOBER  15-16,  1980 


RXSOl-UTION  NO,     s    34  / 
COMMHTEE  :  ECONOMICS 

SUBJECT       *  :    SWIFT  AND  EFFECTrVE  JMPLEMTNTATION  OF  1980 

VETERANS  EMPLOYMENT 'ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS 


WHEREAS,  TltU  38.  t7ait«d  Statci  Code,  has  receatlrbeea  unended  by 
CoQfrcss  to  Improve  frmployxneat  servlcei  to  veteraaf  by.  «moag  other  things, 
creatiag      Assistant  Secretary  of  Veteraas  Employmeat  to  advise  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  aad  have  other  responsibilities;  and  by  coavertlag  the  present  admlals* 
tratlvely  established  aad  separately  fuaded  Disabled  Veteraas  Outreach  Program 
<DivOP)  to  an  oagolag  Departmeot  of  t^bor /State  operated  veterans  employmeat 
and  tralnlag  outreach  program;  aad 

WHEREAS,  The  uaemploymeat  rate  for  veterans  In  the  25-29  year  age 
group,  which  comprises  85  percent  of  all  Vietnam  era  veterans,  waj  7. 1  percent 
In  July  1980>  compared  to  the  6.4  percent  rate  for  nonveterans  In  the  same  age 
fttjup.  and  more  than  twice  the  rate  for  these  Vietnam  era  veterans  in  July  1979. 
thus  necessitating  effective  Implementation  of  these  new  provisions;  and 

WHEREAS,  WhUe  Congress  provided  that  DVOP  shall  continue,  no  provl-  « 
elon  was  made  for  the  funds  necessary  to  continue  this  program;  and 

WHEREAS,  The  Assistant  Secretary  of  Veterans  Employment  should  be  a 
veteran  in  order  to  fulfill  his  responsibility  and  obligation  to  effectively  imple- 
ment the  veterans  employment  program  within  the  Department  of  Labor;  now 
therefore  be  it 

RESOLVED,  By  the  National  Executive  Committee  of  The  American  Legion 
In  regular  meeting  assembled  in  Indianapolis.  Indiana,  on  October  1S«16.  1980, 
that  The  American  Legion  urge  the  President  to  immediately  appoint  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Labor  for  Veterans  Employment  as  mandated  by  Congress,  and  that 
this  appointee  be  a  veteran  in  order  that  the  existing  and  newly  mandated  respon- 
eibtllties  of  the  Department  of  Labor  for  promoting  full  employment  of  veterans 
be  effectively  carried  out;  and  be  it  further 

RESOLVED,  That  the  Secretary  of  Labor  be  urged  to  Immediately  make 
adequate  funds  available  for  effectively  continuing  the  Disabled  Veterans  Cutreacn 
Program  with  full  staffing  and  responsibility  as  mandated  by  Congress. 
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Senator  Quayi.k.  Thank  you  very  much.  I  appreciate  your  cooper- 
ation, and  I  can  assure  you  that  I  have  enjoyed  working  with  he 
American  Legion.  We  will  continue  to  work  together  to  make  sure 
that  the  veteran  has  his  or  her  proper  place  in  our  society. 

Let  me  ask  one  general  question.  Should  responsibility  for  em- 
ployment and  training  of  veterans  be  the  J""sdiction  of  the  Veter-  • 
ans-  Administration,  or  should  we  rely  on  CETA  and  fl1#Depart- 
ment  of  Labor?  What  would  be  your-preference?^        ^  ^nnTrTnnr 

Mr  BoURiE.  I  do  not  even  want  to  mention  CETA.  I  would  put 
my  eggs  with  the  Veterans  Employment  Service.  Hbwever,  under 
Public  Law  96-466,  the  VA  is  now  in  the  employment  business, 
under  sections  15,  16,  17,  and  18.  The  Administrator  has  the  re- 
-SDonsibilitr,  if  he  identifies  unemployed  or  underemployed  veter- 
ans, to  seek,  in  conjunction  with  the  Veterans  Employment  Service 
and  the  Job  Service,  programs  and  training.  DVOP  will  be  under 
the  Veterans  Employment  Service.  ■     .    i  ■ 

The  Veterans  Employment  Service,  as  it  is  written  in  the  law  in 
chapters  41  and  42,  is  terrific,  but  they  have  been  chasing  CETA/ 
and  CETA  as  I  mentioned,  has  been  totally  unresponsive  to  the 
needs  of  veterans,  and  especially  Vietnam-era  veterans. 

I  appeared  on  an  employment  and  training  panel  in  Baltimore, 
and  I  spoke  to  many  of  the  Outreach  counselors  throughout  this 
Nation.  They  are  all  dressed  and  ready  to  go  to  the  ball,  but  there 

Thacit  phone  call  last  week  from  an  Outreach  counselor  in 
Seattle;  he  was  absolutely  livid.  He  said  that  there  were  sufficient 
amounts  of  money  available  for  other  training,  but  there  was  abso- 
lutely nothing  available  for  the  employment  and  training  ot  veter- 
ans "He  just  had  to  get  it  off  his  chest,  and  I  told  him  about  your 
field  hearings  and  I  said,  This  presents  an  optimum  opportunity 
Ho  L'et  your  point  across  to  them."  r    j  .  o 

Senator  Quayl&.'Is  the  veterans  Outreach  program  funded  now.' 

Mr  Ric;gin.  Yes,  sir,  it  is.  The  veterans  Outreach  program-we 
are  lalkinti  about  two  different  Outrecch  efforts,  to  some  extent,  1 
think  We  are  talking  about  the  disabled  veterans  Outreach  pro- 
gram' which  is  a  Department  of  Labor  program  wltich  vvas  perma- 
nently established  by  statutory  authority  last  .year  at  the  level  of 
2.000,  I  believe,  nationwide  ,,  >  » 

There  is  a  separate  Outreach  effort-the  so-called  vet  center 
effort  which  is  not  really  employment-related,  necessarily,  al- 
though It  IS  getting  into  that  ballpark.  It  is  strictly  a  VA  program 
and  IS  designed  to  provide  initial  psychological  readjustment  for 
veterans,  and  then  if  employment  problems  present  themselves, 
then  the  VA  s  Outreach  effort  just  simply  points  them  toward  the 
Department  of  Labor  or  the  disabled  veterans  Outreach  program. 

So  It  is  just  simply  a  shifting  of  gears  and  pointing  them  in  the 
right  direction.  There  is  really  no  specific  labor  or  employment 
assistance  offered  in  the  so-called  vet  center  program. 
"Senator  Quayi.k.  But  as  far  as  vets  are  concerned,  you  would 
rather  have  the  employment  and  training  aspects  r«*iain  within 
the  Veterans'  Administration  rather  :han  •having— — 

Mr  BoURiE.  No,  no;  still  with  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Veterans  Employment  Service,  because  there  is  a  nice  system  set 
up  already  with  the  Veterans  Egiployment  Service.  We  have  a  full 
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assistant  secretary  for  veterans  employment,  10  regional  directors, 
52  State  directors,  98  assistant  State  directors,  and  local  veterans 
employment  representatives. 

It  is  a  nice  system  if  it  v^ould  work  right,  but  unfortunately,  as  I 
said,  they  have  been  chasing  CETA,  andCETA  is  totally  unrespon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  veterans.  Believe  me;  there  are  veterans  out 
there.  Thfey  have  just  simply  dropped  throughi^e^cracks^T^ 
Tiot-botherton-egister  with~ttie  toT:a1~Jdb~Service. 

The  Veterans  Employment  Service  merely  stands  as  an  adviser 
to  the  Job  Service  and  to  the  State  employment  security  agency.  If 
the  State  employment  security  agency  does  not  want  to  give  any 
deference  to  veterans,  there  is  nothing  the  Veterans  Employme'nt 
Servire  can  do  about  it,  other  than  reporttng  them  out  of  compli- 
ance. 

Senator  Quayle.  Is  thjs  a  statutory  change  or  an  administrative 
change? 

Mr.  BoURiE.  It  is  a  statutory  change  The  relationship  between 
the  States  and  the  vES  is  administrative.  The  setup  of  the  Veter- 
ans Employment  Service  is  statutory. 

Mr.  RiGGiN.  Sir,  I  would  simply  say  that  that  particular  problem 
has  been  identified  on  various  occasions  over  the  last  several  years» 
and  Congress  made  its  very  firm  decision  just  last  year  to  solidify 
to  a  great  ^degree  that  entire  thing  with  the  enactment  o^  Eublic 
Law  96-46^.  So,  we  are  just  simply  asking  that  the  thing"  be  carried 
out  in  a  proper  form,  k 

Senator  Quayle.  Think  you  for  bringing  that  to  our  attention. 

Mr.  BoURiE.  Thank  you. 

Senator  Quayle.  At  this  point  I  order  printed  all  statements 
subsequently  submitted  to  the  committee  for  inclusion  in  the 
record  by  individuals  unable  to  attend  these  hearings. 

[The  information  referred  to  follows:] 


1 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 


une'a.  1981 


Honorable  Dan  Quayle 
Chainsan 

Subcoonittee  on  Enployment  and  Productivity 
Cojrmittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
9230  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  O.C.  20S10 

Dear  Senator  Quayle: 

The  Natio'^al  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  is  pleased  to  submit 
to  the  Subcoffii^ittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity  a  statement  for  the 
record  regarding  Policy  Issues  of  the  Employment  and  Training  System  in  the 
United  States  on  which  your  subcommittee  held  hearings  on  June  .1>^  iZ.  18  and 
19,  1981.    The  contents  of  the  statement  are  in  response  to  the  subcommittee  s 
specific  guidelines  printed  in  the  Hay  19.^  1981  Congressional  Record,  page 
S5214. 

If  you  or  other  members  desire  elaboration  on  any  point  of  the  statement  on 
policy  issues  focjsing  on  the  employment  and  training  of  handicapped  Americans 
and  rehabilitation  facilities.^  please  contact  our  office. 

Si  ncerely . 

James  A    Cox .  Jr 
Executive  Director 

JAC/kc  \ 

Enclosure     Statement  of  James  A    Cox.  Jr. 

RE     Polvcy  Issues  of  the  Employment  and  Training  System 
in  the  Unt ted  States 
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STATEMENT  OF 

James  A.  Cox,  Jr. 
Executive  Director 

NATIONAL  ASSeCIATION  OF  REHABILITATION  FACILITIES 
Washington,  D.C. 

BEFORE  THE 

Subconmittee  on  Employmeni:  and  Productivity 
Comnittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources 

REGARDING: 

Policy  Issues  cf  the  Employment  and  Training 
System  in  the  United  States.  - 

June  11,  12,  18,  19,  1981 
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»*rv-<:h*tfTOdfv^  '  :  — —  

On  behalf  of  the  National  Associatn^n  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities,  this 
statement  is  submitted  in  relation  to  the  subco<rmittee*s  current  hearings  on 
einploytnent  and  training  programs.  * 

The  National  Association  of  Rehabilitation  Facilities  (NARF)  is  a  voluntary 

as$CL?ation  xhich  reprcs.cnts  some-fiOO-fdt^vHt-i^.  ^♦^-a«ot4^t-ioft- is  concerne<^  

with  rehabilitation  services  for  and  the  employment  of  handicapped  individuals. 
Our  tneoter  rehabilitation  facilities  and  workshops  serve  more  than  400,000  handi- 
capped people  annually  with  vocational^and  physical  rehabilitation,  vocational 
evaluation,  work  adjustment,  personal  and  social  adjustment,  and  transitional  or 
extended  employment  services. 

The  coninittee  has  indicated  that  the  purpose  of  these  .hearings  is  to  explore 
employment  and  training  policy  issues ,«  including  whether  particular  groups  in  the 
labor  force  have  special  needs  which  should  be  the  concern  of  employment  policy. 
HARF  believes  that  eirploynent  policy  should  concern  itself  with  target  populations, 
especially  the  handicapped.    My  stateinent  outlines  the  elements  of  a  national 
employment  policy  for  the  handicapped. 

I.         The  Nature  of  Rehabilitation 

The  goal  of  rehabilitation  is  to  train  or  retrain  people  to  enter  or  return 
to  cwnpetitive  employment.    Rehabilitation  serves  both  -  those  who  upon  receiving 
enployment  and  training  services  can  rx)ve  into  competitive  employment  and  those  who 
because  of  the  severity  of  their- disabilities,  cannot.    Many  of  the  latter  retnam 
in  extended  erployment  in  rehabilitation  facilities.    Trai;iing  services  provided 
under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  and  CETA  (particularly  OJT)  have  been  ef fccti ve  in 
giving  people  job  skills.    Since  1973  more  and  more  people  previously  considered 
severly  disabled  have  been  rehabilitated  and  have  moved  into  competitive  employment 
Under  the  rehabilitation  program  for  each  dollar  spent  on  services  earnings  are 
generally  increased  by  $10.00. 

Vocationally  oriented  services  are  generally  provided  by  facilities  which 
are  classified  as  sheltered  workshops  or  work  activity  centers.    These  tcnrt^>  are 
defined  in  Dppar^ment  oi  labor  regulations.    Generally  sheltered  workshops  eii:ploy 
handicapped  people  whose  productivity  is  relatively  high  while  work  activity  centers 
provide  prograns  for  people  whose  productivity  is  inconsequential.    The  dividing 
line  between  these  two  types  of  agencies  is  clearer  in  concept  than  in  fact. 
Unless  otherwise  noted  the  terriV  "workshop"  is  used  in  this  statement  to  cover  botK 

/ihese  agencies  serve  as  rehabilitation  agencies  —  to  reduce  the  number  and 
severity  of  living  and  adjustrent  problems  of  the  handicapped;  as  employment 
preparation  agenc ies--;>4^  train  and  vocationally  prepare  the  handicapped  for  place- 
.ment  into  roc^petitive  employment,  and  as  employers—to  provide  sheltered  renumerativ 
employrrcnt. 

Sheltered  workshops  provide  remunerative  work  (either  of  a  transitional  or 
extended  nature)  and  are  non-profit.  'Workshops  provide  services  including  vocations 
evaluation,  work  adjustment,  training,  renxinerative  emiiloyiTtent ,  and  placement. 
They  also  provide  supportive  services  *uch  as  social  and  psychological  services, 
counseling,  medical  service,  recreation,  remedial  education,  transportation  services 
housing  services,  and  a  widr  range*  of  other  human  Service  programs. 
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According  to  a  report  (The  Role  of  the  ShelterpH  Wnrkshops  in  th^  Rehabili- 
tation of  the  Severely  Handicapped,  (Treenlcigh  Associates,  inc.,  New  York,  July 
l5)5)  submitted  to  Congress  by  the  then  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare, 
the  average  workshop  offers  10  different  programs  of  services  to  its  clients. 

According  to  Sheltered  Workshop  Study;    A  Nationwide  Report  on  Sheltered 

Department  of  Labor  in  March,  Vol.  11,  the  typical  client  in  1976: 

•%/as  a  white,  25  year  old,  mentally  retarded  male  who  had  never 
*  married,  and  who  lived  in  a  dependent  type  arrangement  (qroup 

home,  residence  operated  by  the  workshop  or'with  parents).  He 
worked  about  20  hours  a  week  at  subcontract  work  in  a  work 
activities  center  at  his  first  employment  experience.  His 
hourly  earnings  were  43  cents,  and  his  monthly  earnings  of  * 
about  $31  were  supplemented  by  public  assistance  (Supplemental 
Security  Income)  of  $147." 


The  description  reflects  the  fact  that  over  the  last  decade  a  distinctly 
new  and  different  client  population  has  appeared  in  sheltered  workshops,  in  major 
part  because  of  state  policies  to  return  mentally  retarded  and  other  institutionalized 
people  to  their  comjnities.    As  a  result,  many  facilities  have  become  less  and 
less  transitional  institutions  and  more  and  more  long-term  employers.    The  degree 
to  which  this  is  true  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  in  FY  1973  there  were  i,0d6 
sheltered  workshops  and  1,418  work  activity  centers  certificated  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.    In  FY  1979  the  comparable  figures  were  1,691  and  3,079.    The  Sheltered 
Workshop  Study  confirms  that  most  growth  in  the  client  population  in  sheltered 
iiinfoyinent  between  1973  and  1976  was  mentally  retarded  people.    Clients  with 
developmental  diSdbi 1 ities  including  mental  retardation,  are  now  the  major  population 
in  workshops.    Physically  handicapped  clients  constitute  less  than  one-fifth  of 
the  total  group.    This  massive  change  in  the  nature  of  the  client  population  has 
created  new  demands  for  services  wKich  are  only  partially  covered  by  public  programs. 

II.        Toward  a  National  Employment  Policy 

Our  existing  programs  to*  aid  handicapped  people  do  not  constitute  a  compre- 
hensive policy  for  their  employment.    We  need  such  a  policy.. 

The  last  decade  has  seen  impressive  gains  in  the  recognition  of  the  needs 
of  handicapped  people  including  protection  of  civil  rights,  provision  of  employ-  ^ 
ment  opportunities,  delwery  of  services  and  provision  of  direct  financial  suppor.. 
In  each  of  these  areas,  publiC  p6licy  in  1981  is  substantially  "^je^f^^or^bj^^^^, 
the  disabled  than  a  dtcade  ago.   Additionally,  public  awareness  of  disabled  peope 
is  fnore  enlightened  and  pervasive.    Assumptions  and  r^yths  which  were  conventional 
wisdom  a  decade  ago  are  being  dispelled.  % 

Protection  of  civil  rights  of  handicapped  people  has  been  advanced  by 
enactment  of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabi 1 i tdtion  Act       1^73,  which  Pj^hibitsdis. 
crimination  against  handicapped  people  m  any  federally  assisted  ^^tiv  ty.  and 
Section  503  which  prohibits  discrimination  against  handicapped  people  m  employment 
by  wst  federal  contractors. 


^  ^  ^ 
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Section  503  is  of  considerable' consequence  as  it  will  help  break  down 
barriers  to  jobs  in  competitive  employment.    For  facilities  providing  sheltered 
eniploynjent,  the  Javits-Wagnet*-0'Day  program  under  which  government  contracts  are 
set  aside  for  workshops  enrploying  handicapped  people»^  Stat'.  Use  Law^,  the  Handi- 
capped Assistance  Loan  Program  of  the  Small  Business  Administration.^  Cormiini ty 
Oevelopfiient  Block  Grants  for  facilities  through  the  Departi'ient  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development, >  the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training  Act  and  similar  advances 
have  opened  opportunities  for  employment  of  the  handicapped. 

These  are  some  of  the  Riajor  programs  and  policies  which  bear  on  enployment 
and  rehabilitation  of  victims  of  traumatic  injuries,  congenital  defects,  mental 
illness  and  other  debilitating  conditions.    The  challenge  of  the  next  decade  is  to 
mold  these  elements  into  a  comprehensive  national  employment  policy,  by  filling 
in  the  gaps. 

To  the  maximum  extent  possible,,  disabled  people  should  have  the  opportunity 
to  hold  jobs  in  comj)etitive  employment.    People  who  are  limited  in  their  ability  to 
hold  competitive  jobs  should  be  able  to  obtain  sheltered  employment.    Such  employ- 
ment opportunities  should  be  stable  and  adequately  compensated. 

Rehabilitation  facilities  are  dealing  with  more  severely  handicapped  people, 
particularly  the  mentally  retarded  and  mentally  ill.    For  many  such  people, 
rehabilitation  facilities  are  not  a  medium  of  transition^  but  the  employer  of  last 
resort.  ' 

III.  Recor/pndations 

A.     CETA ' 

The  Comprehensive  Employment  Training  and  Employment  Act  provides  funds  to 
prirne  sponsors  and  private  employers  to  provide  employment  and  training  services  to 
special  target  populations.    Prior  to  the  1978  amendments,  many  prime  sponsors  did 
not  consider  handicapped  people  or  rehabilitation  facilities  eligible  for  CC7A 
services  or  too  difricult  and  expensive  to  serve     The  Department  of  labor  verified 
these  perceptions  in  an  article  in  the  Hay,  1977  issue  of  WORK  *  LIFE  magazine 
which  stated: 

"Despite  their  groat  need  for  employment -and  training  assistance, 
Americans  with  physical  and  mental  handicaps  received  a  relatively 
small  share  of  CETA  services." 

•The  same  article  reported  that  handicapped  people  represented  only  four 
percent  of  all  people  enrolled  in  CCTA  Title  I  programs  and  2.8  percent  in  Public 
Service  Employment  jobs  under  Titles  II  and  VI,  of  the  old  CETA  legislation, 
during  the  15-month  period  ending  September  30,  1976. 

The  Lor^)rehQnsive  Employment  and  Training  Amendments  of  1978  {P.L.  95-524) 
included  revisions  in  the  Act  which  clarified  the  eligibility  of  handicapped  people 
to  receive  services  «ind  eligibility  of  facilities  to  receive  funds  to  deliver 
services.    The  Act  was  amended  to: 

1.  included  rehabilitation  facilities  in  the  definition  of  community 
based  organuations ; 

2.  includod  sheltered  workshop  clients  m  the  definition  of  unemployed; 
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3. 


4. 


revised  the  definition  of  economically  disadvantaged  to  recognize 
the  low  income  of  most  handicapped  people; 

prohibit  discrimination  based  on  handicap; 


5.  revise  prime  sponsor  planning  requirements  to  include  a  description 
oT~serv1ces  and  goals  Tor  handicapped  people; 

6.  require  prime  sponsors  to  establish  an  affirmative  action  program 
for  handicapped  people;  and 

7.  provide  training  and  education  for  personnel  working  with  the  handi 


"niese  changes  have  resulted  in  greater  services  for  handicapped  people  and 
greater  participation  by  facilities  in  working  with  prime  sponsors  to  deliver 
services  and  menbership  on  prime  sponsor  planning  councils,  state  councils  antf^ 
particularly  p'rivate  industry  councils.    In  1979,  181.680  handicapped  people, 
received  CETA  services. 

In  1980  GAO  examined  whether  prime  sponsors  yfflfi  proviaing  services  free  of 
discrimination  based  on  several  factors  including  haWjeap.   GAO  found  that  signi- 
ficant segments  of  the  population  are  not  adequately  served.   They  are  under- 
represented  particularly  In  on-the-job  and  public  service  employment. 

The  GAO  report  "Need  tc  Ensure  Nondiscrimination  in  CETA  Programs"  stated: 

"At  2  of  the  10  sponsors,  no  handicapped  persons  were  enrolled, 
(in  OJT),  although  3.6  and  2  percent,  respectively,  of  the  unemployed 
were  handicapped.    At  seven  of  the  remaining  eight  sponsors,  the 
handicapped  were  underserved.    For  example,*  at  one  prime  sponsor, 
the  handicapped  participation  rate  was  3  percent  and  their  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  7.5  percent. page  8 

"We  also  found  disparities  in  the  extent  to  which  handicapped 
persons  were  receiving  PSE  jobs,  although  on  a  ntuch  smaller  scale. 
At  two  of  the  eight  sponsors,  the  handicapped  were  receiving  2 
percent  or  less  of  the  PSE  jobs,  even  though  they  accounted  for  3 
'to  5  percent  of  the  applicants.    For  example,  at  one  sponsor  5  per- 
cent, of  the  applicants  were  Handicapped;  hov/ever,  only  1  percent 
of  the  applicants  were  handicappe(l. "   page  9 

*The  handicapped  and  people  age  45  and  older  encountered 
different  problems.    Several  sponsor  officials  told  us  that  they 
made  no  conscious  effort  to  develop  OJT  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped because  they  did  not  consider  that  CETA  was  designed  to 
serve  such  individuals.   As  a  result,  the  development  of  OJT  posi- 
tions, sucfi  as  auto  mechanic  and  machinist,  make  it  difficult  for 
individuals  with  significant  physical  handicaps  to  participate, 
furthermore,  many  employer  locations  are  not  accessible  to  the 
handicapped."   page  19 


capped. 
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This  last  comrjcnt  In  particular  reflects  a  continuing  problem  in  making  CETA 
services  available  to  handicapped  people.    The  GAO  reports  a  continued  bias  against 
handicapped  people  which  the  1978  atnendnxjnts  sought  to  eliminate.    For  people  who 
have  corrpleted  a  rehabilitation  program  the  employment  and  training  services 
available  under  CETA  may  be  the  last  li  A  needed  prioi  to  entering  competitive 
eflfip?oy«ent-r—  — -  -   

I-  considering  reauthorization  o*  the  CETA  program,  we  recofnnend  that. 

1.  the  1978  amendcients  focusing  on  eligibility  and  services  to 
handicapped  people  be  retained; 

2.  prime  sponsors  be  required  to  address  the  needs  of  the  handi- 
capped people  when  developing  their  OJT  and  PSE  programs; 

^         3.     Section  205,  Participant  Assessment,  be  amended  to  require 
coordination  of  CETA  services  with  services  received  under 
the  Rehabilitation  Act  and/or  the  Education  for  Handicapped 
Children  Actv  ' 

4.  Title  in. ^  Special  National  Programs  be  ret;ained.  This 
title  authorizes  national  employment  and  training  progr^ams 
to  peole  who  face  special  disadvantages  in  obtaining  emplopr- 
ment.   This  group  includes  the  handicap.    Funds  under  this' 
title  have  supported  several  highly  successful  programs  in- 
cluding a  national  on-the-job  training  program  specifically 
for  handicapped  people.    Under  this  program  rehabilitation 

'facilities  train  handicapped  people  for  later  employment. 

5.  retain  the  Private  Industry  Councils  and  Private  Sector 
Initiative  Program. 

1 1 .        Private  Industry  Incentives 

The  connection  between  private  industry  and  rehabilitation  should  be 
strengthened  by  giving  industry  incentives  to  invest  in  rehabilitation  and  to  hire 
handicapped. people.  „To  that  end,  we  recormend  the  following: 

A.     Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit 

The  concept  of  using  tax  credits  to  foster  increased  employment  of  handi- 
capped people  as  embodied  by  the  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit  progranr  supports  the 
first  objective. 

The  Targeted  Jobs  Tax  Credit.  26  USC  bl,  was  enacted  und^r  the  Revenue  Act 
'of  1978,  and  extei  ded  to  December  31,  1981  by  the  Jechnical  Corrections  Act,  enacted 
in  April  1980.    The  program  gives  employers  a  tax  credit  for  the  percentage  of 
wages  paid  to  members  of  target  groups.    There  are  seven  target  groups,  one  of 
which  IS  a  vocationaf  rehabilitation  referral.    A  vocational  rehabilitation  referral 
is  defined  as  a  pdnson  certified  by  the  designated  local  agency.^  usually  the  sfate 
enploynent  agency,  as  having  a  physical  or  mental  disability  which  for  such  person 
IS  a  substantial  handicap  to  cmployntint  and  who  has  been  referred  to  the  employer 
while  receiving,  or  having  completed,  rehabilitative  services  pursuant  to  an . 
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individual  rehabilitation  plan  under  the  state  plan  for  vocational  rehabilitation 
services  approved  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  or  a  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion program  carried  out  by  the  Veterans  Ac^nnistration. 

To  date,  the  prograni  has  not  been  as  successful  as  expectil.    By  the  end 
of  1979,  108,000  certificates  had  been  issued  to  which  over  half  Save  been  issued 
for  cooperative  e^ducation  students.    The  remaining  target  populations  including 
the  handicapped  are  receiving  only  a  few  of  the  ';mall  nuinber  of  certificates  issued. 
According  to  a  report  by  the  Northeast-Midwest  Institute,  administrative  changes 
are  being  made  in  the  program  to  make  U  easier  for  state  agencies  to  issue  certi- 
ficates, to  focus  on  target  group  niei'bers  other  than  cooperative  education  students, 
and  to  help  eligible  participants  find  jobs. 

The  program  provides  an  tncenj^ive  for  employers  to  hire  workers  who  have 
traditionally  been  difficult  to  emp'loy.    This  population  includes  handicapped 
workers. 

NARF  believes  this  Program  plays  a  role  in  a  national  employment  policy  for 
the  handicapped  by  providing'incentives  for  industry  to  hire  handicapped  workers. 
To  this  end,  NARF  has  testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Growth.  Errploynent  and  Revenue  Sharing' in  favor  of  reauthorization  of  the  Targeted 
Jobs  Tax  Credit.    NARF  supports  S.1240  introduced  by  Senator  Heinz  to  extend  the 
program  for  three  years. 

B.     Investment  Tax  Credits 

'  ■ 

A  major  problem  experienced  by  rehabilitation  facilities  is  lack  of  funds 
for  capital  investinents.    Proyritns  under  the  Rehabilitation  Act  for  construc.tion 
and  equipment  have  not  been  funded  in  recent  years.    Other  programs,  such  as  thp 
Cormjnity  Oeveloixnent  Block  Grant  Program,  are  highly  competitive.    Few  facilities 
are  able  to  obtain  comn^ercial  loans  at  current  interest  rates. 

Section  38  of -the  Internal  Revenue  Code  allows  businesses  a  tax  credit  for 
investment  in<ertain  types  of  property  as  set  forth  in  Sections  46-48.  NARF 
recomnends  that  a  similar  tax  credit  be  given  to  businesses  when  they  provide  plant 
and  equipment  loans  to  rehabilitation  facilities  and  when  they  subcontract  work 
to  sheltered  workshops.    The  current  provision  should  be  amended  to  eliminate  the 
present  $100,000  limitation  on  the  use  of  the  investment  tax  credit  to  purchase 
equipment. 

We  are  also  concerned  that  private  industry's  contracting  with  sheltered  ^ 
workshops  depresses  wages.    Workshops  are  not  in  a  strong  bargaining  position.  As 
a  result,  the  workshop  My  give^n  unduly  low  price  in  order  to  get  a  contract-- 
a  price  which  results  in  lower  wages  to  handicapped  workers.    This  issue  was 
alluded  to  by  the  Wall  Street  Journal  article  of  January  2,  1980,  a  copy  of  which 
is  attached.    We  have"'urnVd  dbl  to  cobiission  a  study  of  the  contracting  practices 
of  major  corporations  with  facilities  employing  the  handicapped.    We  recommend 
action  to  the  subcwuni ttee. 
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III.  Section  S03.  Rchibilltatlon  Act 

Section  503  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  encourages  thJ  employment  of 
handicapped  individuals  by  requiring  federal  contractors  to  take  affu-mative  action 
to  enploy  qualified  handicapped  individuals.    Regulations  issued  by  the  Office  of 
Federal  Contract  Cocnpliance  Programs  of  the  Department  of  Labor  provide  that  con- 
tracts with  Sheltered  workshops  do  not  constitute  affirmative  action  in  lieu  of 
Cfnployinent  and  acivancemeivt  of  qualified  handicapped  individuals  in  the  contractor  s 
own  KOrk  force  unless  the  contractor  H  required  to  hire  the  workshop  s  trainees. 
Corporate  contractors  will  not  entertain  proposals  from  workshops  because  they  feel 
that  they  will  be  in  violation  of  503,   NARF  has  recanftended  that  these  regulations 
so  th 

ing 

IV.  Section  14(c)  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 


be  amended  so  that  subcontracting  with  rehabilitation  facilities  will  serve  as  one 
means  of  satisfying  such  contractors'  affirmative  action  obligations. 


Since  1938,  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  has  included  provisions  allaying 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  issue  certificat^ns  allowing  employment  of  handicapped 
workers  at  wages  lower  than  the  stitutory  i-  liiP'jm,    The  FLSA  Amendments  of  1966 
set  a  floor  on  tne  amount  to  be  peid  handicapped  workers  of  not  less  thfn  50*-  ot  the 
higher  of  the  statutory  minir'm  wage  or  wages  commensurate  with  those  paid  non- 
handicapped  workers  in  industry  in  the  vicinity.    In  addition,  the  1966  amendments 
also  pnjivided  for  certificates  for  individuals  at  less  than  5055  of  the  appncable 
minimum  wage,  for  handicapped  individuals  who  are  performing  work  incidental  to 
training  and  evaluation  programs,  or  for  handicapped  workers  whose  earning  capaci- 
ties a»*e  so  severely  impaired  that  they  are  unable  to  be  employed  in  competitive 
jobs  or  if  they  are  employed  in  a  work  activities'-center.    The  statute  defined 
"work  activities  centers*"  as: 
* 

"Centers  planned  and  designed  exclusively  to  provide  thera- 
peutic activities  for  handicapped  clients  whose  physical  or 
mental  impairments  are  so  severe  as  to  make  their  productive 
capacity  inconsequential."  ^ 

Pursuant  to  the  1966' amendments,  the  Department  of  Labor  issued  regulations 
reestablishing  the  terms  and  conditions  authorizing  lOr/er  minimum  wages  for  handi- 
capped workers  employed  in  con^etitive  industry  and  in  sheltered  workshops.  They 
are  fotind  at  ?9  CFR  Part  524 S^iBCialMinimy^^ 
Competitive  D'ylovr^nt  and  Part  SffrTrgjo^n^ntp 

WorksFops .    Un^e  rPa  rt  525,  five  types  of  special  certificates  are  issued,  regular, 
work  activities  center  (WAG),  evaluation,  training  and  individual  rate.    In  order 
to  receive  a  certificate,  -a  workshop  or  work  activity  center  must  meet  certain 
eligibility  criteria.    A  workshop  is  a: 

"charitable  organization  or  institution  conducted  not  for  profit, 
but  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  recognized  prog-am  of  re- 
habifitation  for  handicapped  workers,  ar.d/or  providing  suth 
individuals- with  remunerative  emploympnt  or  other  occupational  ^ 
rehabilitating  activity  of  an  educational  or  therapeutic  nature. 

In  deterrjtining  v-hether  to  issue  a  certificate,  the  DDL  will  consider  the  several 
criteria  pertaining,  to  co-npetition  with  conmerce,  wages  paid,  services  available 
and  disabilities  of  individuals  in  the  workshop.    Once  issued  a  certificate,  a 
workshop  way  pay  lower  than  the  statutory  m.nimin  for  the  effective  period  of  the 
certificate. 
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In  order  to  receive  a  WAC  certificate,  the  sheltered  workshop  or  depart-  * 
went  thereof  must.oieet  the  regulatory  definition  of  WAC  which  is: 

"A  worksho,7,  or  a  physically  separated  department  of  a  workshop 
having  an  identifiable  program,  separate  supervision  and  records, 
planned  and  designed  exclusively  to  provide  therapeutic  activities 
for  handicapped  workQfS  whose  physical  or  mental  impaiment  is 
so  severe  as  to  make  their  productive  capacity  inconsequential. 
Therapeutic  activities  include  custodial  activities  (such  as 
activities  where  the  focus  is  on  teaching  the  basic  skills  of 
living),  and  any  purposeful  activity  so  long  as  work  or  produc- 
tion Is  not  the  main  purpose."*  » 

By  this  definition,  WAC  clients  are  required  to  be  physically  separated  from  the 
regular  workshop  clients.    In  addition,  a  WAC  does  not  qualify  for  a  special  ' 
certificate  if  its  average  earnings  are  above  a  cert^i/i^level . 

<  ^ 

These  regulations  have  the.^ffect  of* detreasing  productivity  and  work 
opportunities  for  handicapped  people.   The  regulations  require  physical  separation 
of  WAC  cl'^cnts  from  regular  sheltered  workshop  clients.    This  restriction  was 
written  into  the  regulation  in  1966  long  before  the  concept  of  ma  ins  treating  became 
accepted  public  policy  through  Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  end 
other  Ifiws.   A  substanti al' nunber  of  facility  managers  believe  that  this  require- 
ment inhibits  productivity  by  and  upward  mobility  by  people  in  work  activity  centers. 

Facilities  holdijj^g  both  types  of  certificates  should  be  gcrmittod  to  inte- 
grate less  productive  and  more  productive  workers  when  the  results  will  he  higher 
productivity  and  wages.    We  do  not  propose  to  eliminate  work  activity  centers,  but 
rather  to  allow  facilities  flexibility  ir\  working  with  WAC  clients  in  helping  them 
achieve  higher  wages  and^their  rehabilitation  goals.  s 

Further,  the  average  earnings  used  to  define  a  *work  activity  center"  should 
be  increased  or  eliminated.    The  current  definition  is  based  on  a  formula  (which 
does  nut  appear  in  the  regulations)  which  assumes  that  WAC  clients  work  no  more 
than  1,500  hours  a  year  at  an  average  of  no  more  t^an  25X  of  the  statutory  minimum 
wage.    A  facility  holding  a  WAC  certificate  m-^st  meet  this  test.    If  clients'  wages 
on  the  average  exceed  ih\^  level,  the  facility  is  no  lonqer  eligible  for  a  WAC 
certificate.    The  alternative  is  a  sheltereo  workshop  certificate  which  requires  pay- 
ment of  not  less  than  50X  of  the  minimum  wage  of  individual  certification,  whi^h  is 
of  limited  application.    Thus  facilities  are  faced  with  a  substantial  "gap'*  ui 
DOL  regulations,  between  an  average  calculated  at  25t  of  the  minimum  wage  for  WACs 
and  the  SOt  minimum  contained  in  the  sheltered  workshop  definition.    This  provides 
A  not-toO'Subtle  incentive  to  manage,  work  and  wages  to  meet  the  WAC  standard. 
The  regulation  should  be  revised  to  make  the  two  types  of  certificates  comple- 
merHary.    The  change  would  not  affect  *he  requircnnnt  that  handicapped  workers  . 
under  a  WAC  certificate  be  paid  on  the  basis  of  productivity  and  commensurate  wages. 

The  changes  would  contribute  to  higher  productivity  and  wages  in  sheltered 
employment.  .  ^  , 

We  have  raised  these  14(cy  issued  as  appropriate  with  t(>b  Departments  of 
Labor,  Educltion  and  MeaUh  and  Human  Services,  the  Interagency  Coordination 
Council  ( charged  with  coordination  and  imp  fomentation  of  Section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Ac:)  and 'the  Senate  Subcorrsittee  on  L^bor. 
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AU  of  the  above  agree  that  separation  does  not  serve  the  best' interests 
of  handicapped  people  and  call  for  an  end  to  it.   A  report  of  a  study  conducted  by 
GAO  at  Congressman  Goldwater's  request  cones  to  a  similar  conclusion  as  does  a 
study  done  by  Monroe  Berkwitz  for  the  Minimum  Wage  Study  Cortnission  and  the  final 
report  of  the  Training  and  Employment  Services  Policy  Analysis  conducted  by  the 
Oepartiflent  of  Health  and  Hiitan  Services.    The  FLSA  should  be  amended  to  eliminate 
any  requirement  for  physical  separation  and  that  the  regulations  be  amended  to 
change  the  earnings  Ceilings  limitation. 

V.  Handicapped  Assistance  loan  Program 

•   Under  Section  7(h)  of  the  Small  Business  Act,  low  interest  loans  arc 
available  to  organizations  operated  in  the  interests  of  handicapped  persons  and  to 
handicapped  people  for  their  own  businesses.    The  Administration  has  proposed 
legislation,  S.1136,  which  would  eliminate  this  specific  program  and  make  losns  for 
such  organizations  and  Tndividuals  available,  in  competition  with  other  types  of 
applicants.   The  Handicapped  Assistance  Loan  program  should  be  retained.  Attached 
is  a  copy  of  a  letter  to  Senator  Weicker,  Chairman  of  the  Select  Comittee  on 
Small  Business  on  this  point. 

VI.  Wage  Supplements 

Wages  earned  by  handicapped  people  in  sheltered  workshops  and  public  assis- 
tance payment  often  do  not  provide  an  adequate  standard  of  living.    K'herc  production 
limitations  do  not  support  such  income  from  wages,  the  difference  should  be  pro- 
vided by  wage  supplements  or  other  income  supports.    The  late  Senator  Hubert 
Hwnphrey  introduced  the  Wage  Supplements  for  Handicapped  Individuals  Act  as  an 
amendment  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973     T^e  bill  would  have  authorized  a 
demonstration  wage  supplement  program.    We  urgeUhe  Subcawnittee  to  explore  the 
idea  of  Such  a  demonstration  program.    CETA  funds  are  presently  used  for  wage 
supplements  for  Cp^  trainees. 

V II .  Javits-Wagner-O'Day  Act  and  Small  Business  Set-Aside 

The  JavitS'Wa'gner-O'Oay  Act  and  Small  Business  Set-Aside  programs  allov/ing 
for  speW'al  procurements  to  be  directed  toward  sheltered  workshops  have  been  bene- 
ficial in  securing  work  opportunities  to  these  facilities.    These  programs  should 
be  expanded  *<ith  a-  view  toward  expanding  work  opportunities. and  wages  and  recog- 
nizing that  the  priquig. determinations  made  by  the  Committee  on  Purchase  for  the 
*   Blind  and  Other  Sevq^ely  Handicapped  have  a  direct  relationship  to  wsgcs  which  can 
be  paid  by' faci lities.  ^  i 


JVIII.      Tax  Relief  for  the  DisabldA  ^ 

Many  hand^apped  people  wholare  working  are  physically  incapablo  of  per 
forming  regular  household  work.    Outlide  help  is  often  hired  to  assist  then  with 
these  basic  life  functions.    At  present  there  [is  no  provision  in  the  tax  code  which 
enables  self-supporting  disabled  persons  to  t^ke  any  form  of       deduction  for  these 
^expenses  other  than  for  iredical  e^^penses.    The  tax  code  should  be  amended  to: 

(1)"     allow  a  personal  deduction  and  withholding  exemt)tion  for 
disabled  people  similaf  to  th^^t  allowed  to  blind  people; 
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amend  Section  44A  to  expand  the  tax  credj|l  of  expenses 
related  to  household  and  dependent  care  /ecessary  for 
ewployoent  to  define  a  disabled  taxpaye 
individual.   The  taxpayer  would  then  be 
allowable  coploynGnt  related  expenses. 


HR  8237  introduced  in  the  96th  Congress  proposed 
The  UrbAn  Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act 


as  a  qualifying 
ble  to  dedu'^ 


langes. 


The  Kecjp-Garcia  bill.  "The  Urban  Jobs  and  Enterprise  Zone  Act." 
ntroduced  in  the  97th  Congress  as  HR  3824  aims  to  stimulate  business  — 
especially  small  enterprise  —  in  depressed  central  city  neighborhoods  by  ( 
encouraging  entrepreneurs  to  establish  expanded  or  new  industrial  operation*  ^< 
through  a  raix  of  tax  incentives  and  elimination  of  long-standing  disincentives. 
The  culnination  of  this  proposition  would  produce  an  iwoedidte  positive  impkct 
on  inner-city, handicapped  Americans  and  sheltered  workshops  who  traditional V 
provide  the  only  neighborhood  etrployment  for  this  special  population.  Partij; 
cipants  of  such  sheltered  workshops  would  find  new  opportunities  for  job  train- 
ing and  permanent  enploywnt  while  the  natural  demand  for  services  and  labor 
by  industry  would  provide  increased  opportunity  for  sheltered  workshop  enter- 
prises. ^  V  ' 

This  legislation  seeks  to  eiflablish  an  entrepreneurial  climate  in 
the  neighborhoods,  rather  than  eRba|-k  6n  a  poHcy  of  selecting  particular 
firm  which  would  then  receive  governmjjnt  aid.   By  removing  these  tax  and 
regulatory  obstacles,  the  cost  and  cprjpioxity  of  doing  business  in  these  areas 
would  oe  reduced,  making  it  more  likely,* hat  entrepreneurs  with  limited  capital, 
borrowing  power  and  business  expertiW.  would  be  able  to  go  into  business,  there- 
by creating  local  job  opportunities  rd^  the  inner-city  residents. 

These  changes  in  various  laws  and  regulations  would  promote  the 
independence  and  self-sufficiency  of  handicapped  people  with  benefit' to  them, 
their  farailies  and  society  as  a  whole.   They  are  elements  of  an  overall  employ- 
ment striHtegy  for  handicapped  people.   We  recoanend  them  to  the  Subcamittee. 
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BOARD  OF  CHOSEN  FREEHOLDERS 

or  TMC  COUNTY  OT  •ORLINCTON 
MOUNT  HOLLY.  NEW  JtRStV 


OTA 

IMMOVIMNT  t>  flAMMO  AOMMHTtATKM 


iMt)Mi(mi  June  16,  1981 


Diann  Howland  ^ 

Subcommittee  on  Employment  and 

Productivity  Office 

4230  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Bldg.. 

Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Ms.  Howland: 

It  is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  Burlington  County 
that  the  federal  government  continue  to  provide  employment 
and  training  opportunities  to  those  individuals  truly  in  need 
of  such  services. 

The  training  provided  should  be  customized  to  meet  the 
needs  identified  by  private  sector  en^loyers,  thus  chancing 
each  individual  Ls  opportunities  to  obtain  employment  in  the 
private  sector.     Individuals  obtaining  en^loyment  in  the  pri- 
vate sect'>r  contribute,  through  taxes,  to  the  over-all  wealth 
of  the  County.    The  alternative  is  unemployrcent  and  reliance 
on  government  services  such  as  welfare,  unemployment  insurance, 
etc.    Because  funding  for  these  programs  is  being  reduced,  it 
'is  imperative  that  all  able-bodied  county  residents  receive  the 
training  needed  to  con^ete  in  the  labor  market  and  obtain  pro- 
ductive employment. 

in  the  past,  the  availability  of  an  employment  and  train- 
ing program  in  Burlington  County  has  been  a  deterrent  against 
various  social  problems,  many  of  which  rel-ate  oirectly  to  youth. 
It  has  also  been  a  major  factor  in  keeping  families  together. 

The  objective  of  CETA  is  to  provide  employment  and  training 
services  to  economically  disadvantaged,  unemployed  individuals 
especially  those  experiencing  special  Carriers  to  employment. 
The  goal  is  to  facilitate  entry  or  re-entry,  into  the  mainstream 
of  the  work  force.    Productive  employment  L^^d  an  eatned  income 
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are  essential  to  maintaining  human  dignity  and  avoiding  anti- 
social reactions  associated  with  poverty  and  non-productivity 
In  Burlington  oSiinty,  the  high  unemployment  rate  (6.4%),  the 
over-burdened  welfare  roles  (12,807  cases),  the  current  upsurge 
in  crime  and  other  anti-social  situations  is  testimony  to  the 
need  to  continue  to  provide  employment  and  training  services  to 
the  significant  number  of  individuals  in  need  of  such  services. 

Burlington  County  is  experiencing  the  impact  of  the  current 
trend  in  business  and  industry  to  relocate  in  the  south-western 
part  of  the  country.    There  is  an  urgent  need  to  revive  the  vigor 
of  our  local  economy.     In  Burlington  County  the  employment  and 
training  program  can  provide  the  crucial  link  between  local  in- 
dustry and  disadvantaged,  unemployed  county  residents.  Managed 
effectively,  it  wili  be  instrumental  in  preventing  further  re- 
cession.    Emphasis,  nationally  as  well  as  locally,  should  be 
placed  on  the  Private  Sector  Initiative  Program.     Viable  linkages 
must  be  established  and  maintained  with  Economic  Development 
agencies,  thus  ensuring  coordination  between  training  provided 
and  employment  available. 

Sincerely, 


Neuman  Leverett  ^ 
Burl.  Co;  ETA  Director  ^ 


Nt/KSC/amo 
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BURUNGTON 
COUWY 
COIiEGE 

ftwrtMrtcyvftOMr*  MM  Rood 


June  18.  1981 


The  Honorable  Dan  Quayle.  Chairman 

Senate  Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Productivity 

United  States  Senate 

Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Quayle: 

I  had  Intended  to  testify  at  the  hearing  of  the  Subcommittee 
on^Employment  and  Productivity  during  June,  but  a  scheduling 
connict  prevented  vofi  from  being  In  Washington  on  the  eighteenth. 
Therefore.  I  present  the  following  In  lieu  of  my  appearance  before 
the  Subcommittee,  where  I  planned  to  represent,  through  the  New 
Jersey  Consortium  on  the  Community  College  which  I  chair,  the 
seventeen  State  Institutions. 

Burlington  County  College  and  its  fiater  colleges,  working 
closely  with  their  local  Employment' and  Training  Agencies,  have^ 
been  participants  In  CETA  since  its  Inception  In  1973-74.  Local 
networks  have  been  established  over  the  years  that  Include  the 
Counties,  (acting  as  prime  sponsors),  the  Community  Colleges,  and 
a  nuuiber  of  private  employers.    Our  experience  and  successes 
lead  me  to  endorse  certain  programmatic  aspects  of  CETA  which 
should  be  continued  In  any  new  legislation. 

Hard  core  unemployed  workers  must  be  identified,  trained. 
€fhd  assisted  In  entering  the  job  market.    Once  In  the  job  market, 
continued  employment  is  vital  if  we  are  to  eliminate  the  "revolving 
door"  syndrome.    The  components  needed  to  Insure  viable  programs 
along  these  lines  are  Intake  and  assessment,  counseling.  skiUs  training, 
basic  education  programs  and,- finally ,  job  placement.    Once  permanent 
job  placement  has  taken  place, -we  can  eliminate  people  from  wolfurc 
dependency  and  break  the  generational  cycle  of  Inbred  unemployment. 

From  our  perspective,  education  and  training  have  proven  to 
bo  key  elements.    A  properly  trained  and  educated  individual  is  more 
likely  to  remain  employed  than  one  not  possessing  these  advantagoR. 
Private  employers  are  more  apt  to  hire,  retain  and  promote  someone 
who  is  educated  and  skill-trained. 
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The  Honorable  Dan  QuayJe 
June  18.  1981 
Page  2  * 


The  Community  College  is  locally  based  and  owes  its  loyalty 
to  the  area  it  serves.       has  a  vested  interest  in  maintaining  and 
Improving  the  economic  health  of  its  local  prime  sponsor's  service  ^ 
area.   Most  services  required  for  training  and  education  are  already 
in  place.   ^Classroom  instruction,  counseling*  job  placement,  anjt 
GED  testing  are  a  few  of  the  services  we  are  providing  CETA* clients. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  services  were  already  functioning 
prior  to  the  advent  of  CET/^*,  There  were  no  expensive  start'up 
costs  required  when  we  became  involved  in  the  programs.  More 
needs  to  be  done  in  prdmoting  linkages  between  Community  Colleges 
and  Area  Technical  and\ Vocational  Schools.   There  have  been  some 
successes  in  joint  training  programs.    However,  legislative  language 
could  spell  out  relationships  more  closely,  perhaps  providing  for 
certain  incentives  when  joint  programs  take  place. 

Private  sector  employers  who  assist  in  job  placement  need  to 
continue  to  enjoy  certain  tax  incentives.    To  a  large  extent,  'they 
are  the  backbone  of  the  program  providing  unsubsidized  employment. 
There  is  a  certain  risk  involved  for  the  private  employer.  Non- 
public funds  are  being  expended  and  their  continued  use  should 
be  viewed^s  a  long-term  investment  for  the  local  economy. 

in  conclusion,  i  feel  it  is  safe  to  say  that  CETA  has  worked. 
During  th^  last  five  years,  an  average  of  110  people  per  year  were 
successfully  placed  by  Burlington  County  College  alone  in  unsub- 
sidized employment.    In  addition,  Over  this  s^me  period  the  College 
served  2,000  people  in  the  basic  education /G^D  program  with  450 
receiving  th^lr  diplomas  as  a  result  of  successful  completion.  This 
effort  has  been  repeated  in  many  other  counties  in  New  Jersey. 

Future  legislation  should  reflect  the  local  nature  of  program. 
The  prime  sponsors,  the  community  colleges,  area  vocational  schools, 
and  local  industries  must  be  continued  as  service  providers.  Sufficient 
incentives  should  bo  provided  to  enable  each  to  participate  fully  so 
as  to  successfully  address  the  many  facets  of  the  unemployment  problem. 
These  local  initiatives  repeated  many  time^  around  the  nation  will  have 
a  long-range  iitpact  on  the  economic  health  of  our  country. 

I  hope  my  thoughts  on  this  matter  have  been  useful.  We  arc 
prepared  to  provide  additional  information  and  data  upon  request. 


HBP/cn 


Sincerely,  ^ 

Harmon  B.  Pierce,  President 
Burlington  County  College 
and 

Chairman,  The  Now  Jersey  Consortium 
on  the  Community  CoIIogo 


new  address: 
707  D  Street  SF. 
Washington,  DC  20003] 
202-546-66'?6 


Full 

Employment 
Action 
Council 


June  2'.»19Bl 


The  Honorable  Dan  Ouoylc 

Subconralttce  on  Ectployment  and  ^ 

Productivity 
A230  Dlrksen  Senate  Office  Bulldlnp 
Washington.  O.C.  20510 

near  Chalrifcan  Ouayle: 

On  June  19th  vou  heard  oral  tcstlnony  on  .he  views  of  the  Full 
Fjnployinent  Action  Council  fron  Mr.  M.  Carl  Holnan.  President  of 
the  National  Urban  Coalition  and  a  tnember-of  the  FEAC  Eoard  ot 
niroctori     T  ««  writing  wUh  additional  background  tn.^terlal  on 
FEAC's  positions  which  I  thought  nlr,ht  be  of  Interest  to  you  and 
which  I  hope  could  be  Included  In  the  hearing  record, 

Ve  appreciate  the  attention  which  vou  are  giving  to  these  very  ^ 
impo^innt  social  Issues  and  lobk  forward  to  work  I  n^  with  V^;^  " 
the  days  ahead  to  ensure  a  Job  for  everv  Anerlcan  able  and  wilLln^ 
to  work. 


Sincerely, 
ihlen  Volllnger 


^  ■  1 
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OmiNG  REMARKS  TO  THE 'NATIONAL  PRESS  CLUB— JUNE  11,  1*81 

*. 

Corctta  Scott  King 

Good  afternoon  members  of  the  press  and  other  distinguished  guests.  We 
are  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to  discuss'^economic  policy  with  you. 

It  is  my  privile'ge  to  co-chair,  with' Murray  Finlev,  the  Full  Employment 
Aalon  Courftil,  a  coalition  of  more  than  80  civil  rights,  religious,  labor,  women»s, 
senior  citizen  and  other  organizations.  Our  groups  came  to*gether  six  years  ago 
because  of  our  oeep  concern  about  the  problem  of  massive  unemployment  in  our 
nation^ 

You  know,  it  was  not  so  very  many  years  ^go  that  our  nation  enjoyed  both 
low  unemployment  and  low  inflation.  When  the  jobless  rate  rose  above  ^  or  5 
percent,  policymakers  worried.  They  realized  that  the  American  people  expected 
and  deserved  a  better  economic  performance, 

p      We  are  here  today  to  tell  you  that  the  broad  spectrum  of  Americans— labor 
union  members,  church  members,  whites,  blacks,  Hispanics  and  other  minorities, 
men  and  women,  farmers,  students  and  senior  citizens  alike-still  believe  that 
^  opportunity  to  work  at  a  decent  job  at  decent  pay  is  fundamerttal  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 

Full  employment  does  not  mean  only  jobs  (or  a  few  but  jobs  for  all  who 
are  willing  and  able  to  fill  them.  Full  employment  does  not  mean  7  percent  or 
8  percent  unemployment  or  whatever  level  misguided  economic  policies  produce. 
As  set  in  the  Humphrey-Hawkins  Full  Employment  and  Balanced  Growth  Act 
of  1978,  an  interim  goal  for  real  full  employment  is    percent.  Our  broad  coalition, 
with  leadership  from  the  late  Senator  Humphrey  and  from  Congrf.ssman  Hawkins 
who  Is  here  today,  worked  tirelessly  for  passage  of  that  bill  r»r.<J  we  intend  to 
f^Qhtinue  our  efforts  to  ensure  that  policymakers  live  up  to  the  spirit  and  letter 
of  that  law. 
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We  fear  that  current  ecoc\omic  policies  will  take  us  further  away  from  rathec 
than  doser^to  achievement  of  a  full  employment  economy.  Right  ving  economic 
policies  have  failed  dismally  in  Great  Britain,  and  now  threaten  to  add  to  tRe 
unemployment  rolls  and  worsen  inflation  here. 

Overail  unemployment  is  the  highest  it's  been  in  months.  For  youth,  wom^n, 
blacks,  and  other  minorities,  the  burden  is  especially  harsh.  Joblessness  is  a  cancer 
eating  away  at  the  black  community,  destroyir\g  our  hopes,  our  aspirations  and 
even  our'youth." 

As  a  society;  we  must  not  accept  the  notion  that  some  will  have  jobs  and 
income  while  others  are  told  to  wait  a  few  years  and  to  subsist  on  welfare  in 
the  interim.  Our  deomocratic  form  of  government  canno^iopg  survive  with  two 
separate  societies— one  working,  one  jobless;  one  hopeful,  one  despairing. 

Our  coalition  will  not  sit  idly  by  while  19th  century  policies  destroy  the 
hopes  of  American  workers  for  a  decent  economic  life.  We  will  work  to  educate 
the  American  public  and  its  leaders  through  forums  such  as  these.  There  may 
-come  a  time  when  massive  demonstrations  such  as  those  we  conducted  during 
the  '60s  will  be  necessary  to  turn  policies  around.  Just  this  past  weekend,  100,000 
turned  out  in  Britain  to  protest  Mrs.  Thatcher's  employment  policies, 'the  largest 
jobs  march  in  that  nation's  history. 

The  collective  action  of  Committed  Americans  remains  the  best  hope  for 
achievement  of  social  justice.  I  pledge  to  you  otir  continued  efforts  to  ensure^ 
a  job  opportunity  for  every  American  able  and  willing  to  work.  §, 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  meet  with  you.  Now  I'd  like  to  ask  my  co- 
chair  Murray  Finley  to  introduce  our  program  to  you. 


t » 
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OPENING  REMARKS  TO  THE  NAT^^L  PRES  CLUB— JUNE  11,  1981 


Murray  H.  Finley 


'  '  As  Mrs.  King  has  indicated,  our  coalition  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 

direction  of  econorr)jp  policy.  Wc  ^oM  like  nothing  better  than  to  have  the 
President  and  Congf^ss  put  forth  a  real  "economic  recovery"  package.  However, 
^    we  believe  that  the  budget  cutting  and  tax  policies  of  this  Administration  are  * 

a^cruel  hoax.  -Rather  than  putting  Americansi>ack  to  work,  as  promised,  "Reaganomics" 

*^   ^  /  « 

threatens  to  deepen  the  current  recession.  ' 

The  so-called  "supply-side"  theory  which  underlies  the  Administration's 
economic  program  is  not  based  on  sound  ecoftomic  thinking.  Uor  does  it  offer 
a  bold  imaginative  approach.  Instead,  the  Administration  proposes  relying  on 

the  same-old  "trickle-down"  theory  which  gives  the  most  to  those  at  the  top  in 

0 

hopes  that  it  wiU  eventually^lp  thosc^at  the  bottom.  ,  , 

Well,  I  can  tell  you  "trickle-down"  has  never  worked.  The  efforts  do  not 

•Hrickle-down"  far  enough.  They  do  not  reach  the  poor  and  black;  they  do  not  . 

reach  most  workers. 

The  American  people  must  not  be  misled  into  thinking  that  "Reaganomics" 

is  sound  economic  policy.  We  think  they  will  see  through  the  stage  set  wjien 

they  hear  the  facts. 
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ILitikZtUm^     (orin^dM*  in  The  New 
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Seotarber  U,  1980 


The  Editor  <^  .  *  - 

The  New  York  Times 

229  Wtet  43rd  Street  ' 
New  York,  New  YorJc 
10036  ^ 

Editor: 

Your  recent  editorial  cn  the  iobs  oiooram  adootad  in  the  Oenocratic  ^ 
Partv  Platform  (Auaust.15)  fosters  the  unfouvJed  arounant  that  the 
prog^  would  add  to  the  deficit,  therriv  Lfeeding  to  new  inflationary 
•  pressures}  disreoaids  the  teaw  cost  of  mfinploytnent  and  other  reces- 
sion linked  outlays;  and  icnores  the  evidence  of  the  acoorolishrrots 
of  job-creatino  oroorTwa.   It  reoteflents  a  callous  disrecard  of  the 
needs  of  the  milUons  of  ijnenployed  and  covaitless  ^te  and  local  i 
govwiwents  which  would  benefit  fron  a  sovnd  jobs  orocrram. 

You  wuld  have  your  readers  believe  that  in  an  econcry  of  S2.5 
trillion  an  e)floenditure  of  cnly  312  billion—less  than  one-half  of 
one  percent  of  the  total— could  soark  a  sharp  inflatix5n.  ^ 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  ccoclud^d  that  increasJjno  the 
cfeficit  bv  S20  billioo  would  raise  inflation  by  scarcely  2/10  of  one 
peroetita  ^ 

Despite  broad  acceotanoe  of  the  fact  that  unpnoloynent  and  its  related 
costs  boost  federal  soendlng,  no  account  is  taken  of  the  ootollary 
fact-puttina  oeoole  on  oroductive  vrerk  sharplv  offsets  expenditures 
of  iobs  progran«.  ; 

When  2  million  neoole'were  added  to  the  unerolovrent  rolls  durinc  the 
first  sew  ronths  of  1980 1  expenditures  for  'uneroloyment  ccroensation, 
'ecd  stare*  ^  slrrllar  nrojtww  w«nt  i»  by  close  to  S5  billl^i  In 
addit&n/the  treasury  lost'bUllowi  in  re\«nues  as  a  result  «  these 
2  million  workers  beincj  withdravm  fron  the  nainstream  of  econofric 
activities.   Acain,  as  the  authoritative  Oonoressional  Budget  Office  , 
dxvj«nts,  each  increase  of  one  oercentaoe  nolnt  in  the  vs^rnloyrent 
rate  costs  our  treasury  oyer  S25  billion  in  *agher  outlays  and  reduced 
revenues.  ^ 

Ch  the  Question  of  cuidclv  outtino  siijstantial  nirrbers  of  vorkers  on 
nwaninoful  iob©.  an  icfea  which  your  editorial  sumarily  dismisses,  again 
the  evidence  refutes  your  position.   New  there  are  sore  450  onire     .  v 
accnsors— mayors i  comty  officials  and  governors— whD  ha%«  been  ooeratlna 
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crploynent  and  training  for  the  past  se^«n  years.    In  1977  that  systata  vdth 

no  prior  experlei'^oa  of  ocrparable  nctenitude  \^as  able  to  create  over  500,000  jobs 
%iitiiin  an  9-raonth  period.  *  '    *  ,  ^ 

A»*f6r  your  aasertlcn  that  the  "1oba  would  core  on  sttean  too  late*,  any  delay, is  -a 
direct  resultTof  the  failure  \o  ijTplemcnt  the  anti-reces«ion  trigger  of  Title  VI 
of  the  CSTA  law  vWch  has  beea.in  effect  since  October  1978.    In  ortter  to  avoid  a 
laa,  Gonorets  leqislatxd  that  v^ienevef  inarployment  exoeedfed  7%  dbout  250^000  pdoUc 
atrvloe  jobe  should  be  created  for  ead)  one  percentage  point  of  msi^loynent  above  t 
4%.   Had  that  clear  conoressiohal  intend  been  carried  out,  today '800, 009  wrke^  ^ 
would  be  2k3ded  to  the  public  service  xoUs.   Ihese  job9«  carefully  taroeted  to  areas 
of  high  vnerploynent,  oould  be  allooited  to  prolects  that  fnfet  social  ooals  and  could 
'  be  counter-'inflaUonaxy.   Fox  'veaBole,  weatherization  end  winterization'of  homes  ^  . 
oould  sa\«  eneroy,  cut  dependenoa  on  OPBC  oil,  reduce  the  outflow  of  domestic  dollars 
and  strengthdi  the  Amrican  dollar  on  the  international  narket. 


IT. 


^  OesoiTts  the  fa^iionabl^  denioratio9*of  locsd.  public  wsrks,  the  facts  and  the  xeoord 
»U  an  iceressive  storv.   Over  8,500  Local  piijlic  vjorics  orojpcts,  financed  through 

\the  EooncRdc  De\«locR«nt  ;ktninistraticn  in  recent  years,  uere  able  to  be  started 
quic3cly— typically  within  90  days,  were  taroeted  tn  areas  of  hiah  unerployment,  ^^tze 
for  the  cost  part  osnpleted  in  les^  than  a  y^Ar,       helped  state  and  local  dovem- 
zoents  i2pzD^«  their  deterioratina  physical  plant  and  fa^lities,  liXe  zo^/water 
s^stecs,  bri^dges,  and  schools.  * 

'  \       "*  ^ 

Mb  reject  the  dlsral  tone  of  your  editorial  which  says  to  the  9-irJIlion  inenploved 
and  their  fardlie*;  that  there  is  no  hope  for  a  meaninoful  jobs  pr:>jrein.  Surelv 
with  cur  eff7nrDus  resouroes*  skills  and  deterrdnation  v«  can  reredy  this  blicht. 
Wbn't  you  -toin  with, us  in  advocating  lobs  procraro  that  will  put  America  to  work? ' 


Sincerely, 

Coretta  Soott  Ki?<j 
OO-Chaiipersons,*  Full  Bn^loynent  Action  COincil 
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MANAGING  'hiE  ECONOMY  FOR  FULL  EKIPLOYMENT  IN  A 
•  TIME  OF  INFLATION   

The  goal  of  full  employment  should  not  ard  need  not  be  sacrificed  In  a  misuUen 
effort  to  curb  inflation.  The  Full  Employment  Action  Council  recognizes  that  Inflation 
is  a  serious  problem  that  mast  be  brought  under  control.'  ^But  we  also  recognize  the 
particular. inflation  "v^e  f^ce  ^nd  the  apprdpriate  remedies  for  It.  American  Inflation 
since  1973  Is  primarily  an  mflation  in  basic  necessities'^-  fuel,  food,  health  care,  and 
housing.*  During  the  first  i)lne  months  of  1979  Inflation  in  these  four  necessities  was 
17.5  percent,  while  J^flatlon  In  the  non-nccesslties  was  only  6.6  percent;  this  has  been 
the  panem  of  our  vwlatlon  since  the  1973  OPEC  embargo.  Provoking  a  recession  — 
wSrifcr  through  ^^cesslve  moneury  stringency^  through  other  means  wlllTiOt 
reduce  the  pr;ce  of  energy,  or  housing  or  the  other  necessities.  The  remedy  for  such 
a  sectoral  uiflatioix  problem  is  targeted  action      to'exvand  supply  or  directly  control 
prices  in  the  specific  problem  areas.  4  recession  Intentionally  Induced  by  a  wrong 
<lia|nos:s*of  our  inflationary  problem  win  not_solve  Inflation,  but  It  will  throw  millions 
out  of  work  -  unnecessarily.  And  such  misguided  lecessionary  policies  will,  of  course 
impact  most  heavily  on  those  least  able  to  bear  the  burden  of  its  costs  the  poor,  women 
and  youth  as  new  entrants  to  the  labor  force,  and  Blacks,  Hispanics,  and  other  dis- 
advantaged wo:^;ers. 

We  believe  that  a  well*- managed  American  economy  can  achieve  the  1983  goals  of 
the  Humphrey  "Hawkias  Act:  4  percent  unemployment  and  3  percent  Inflation*  .WltH  a 
targeted  approach  to  the  inflationary  sectors,  the  rest  of  the  economy,  whl  *h  remains 
largely  free  from  supply  boaJeaecks.  can  be  guided  toward  the  modest  growth  rates 
necessary  to  reduce  une.-nploymeni  from  the  5,7  to  6  percent  of  1979  lo  4  percent  by 
lOB^    P*ar^*na  a  4  n^-ri»nt  overall  unemnlovment  jraie  wlll^of  course  require  dedication 
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to  resolve  the  high  structural  unemploymenc  races  f^r<lUadvan^ged  groins  ia  the 
labor  foice»  Including  youth  (and  especially  minority  youth)  and  those  who  lose  their 
livelihood  throu^  plane  closings  and  other  economic  dislocations  (see  below). 

The  Full^mployment  Action  Council  believes  that  these  goals  arc  not  only  ♦ 
necessary  but  eminently  achievable  (oals  for  the  American  economy  In  the  1980s. 

ECONOMIC  dislcx:ation 

An  ccouomlc  dislocation     she  svadden  loss  of  many  jobs  ;n  a  single  area, 
whether  from  a  plant  closing  or  mass  long-term  layoff  --  is  a  recurring  source  of 
iocUl  hardship  v  hlch  keeps  America  from  the  full  use  of  its  potentially  productive 
citteenry.  Because  oi  the  closings  at  Youngs  town  Sheet  and  Tube  and  In  the  Zenith 
Ulevlsion  pLxnrs  In  Sioux.Clty.  for  example,  large  groups  of  workers  were  forced  to 
give  up  the  skills  and  Job  experience  chat  have  allowed  them  to  ma^e  their  unique 
contributions  to  American  society.  Wasting  these  Individual  resources  and  disrupting 
our  communities  is  clearly  not  so'und  public  policy. 

The  Full  Employment  Action  Council  urges  passage  of  legislation  to  deal 
effectively  with  ecoiiorpic  dislocation,  to  Include  the  following  provisions: 

•  svisstantiial'' advs.'tte  rtatioe.o'g  plant  closix>gs  and  itass  layoffs  —  ta  tllcw 
workers  to  find  suiuble  new  employment  and  to  give  federal  and  state 
economic  adju3t.T.eat  programs  the  lead  time  necessary  for  effective  action 

•  remfival  of  tax  Incentive^  for  runaway  plants  *-  so  that  the  tax  system  dees 
hot  encourage  firms  to  close  esubllshed  planu  in  favor  of  opening  new 
facilities  elJew]3ere  '  *  ' 

•  Job  creation  and  economic  devefopment  programs  tor  the  impacted  communiXles 

,  to  attract  new  industry  and  >ohs  for^the  dislocated  workers  and  their  communities 

•  asslsunce  for  positive  adjustment  for  dislocated  workers,--  enriche^t  and  - 
extended  unemployment  compensation  and  support  for  job  s^arp^i  and  relocation  ^ 

,  efforts  for  dl4loc>ted  worker;i*        "  .  .  •> 
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•  reemploymem  t  retratnlng  programs  ••Incentives,  for  employers  who 
hire'tnd  retrain  dislocated  workers  with  on-the-job  Graining. 

Among  tho»«  groups  whidi  are  particularly  hard  hit  by  an  eoonony  coating 
atr^  intolerable  level  of  6%  overall  unerploynent  are  itenerican  youth.  Che- 
^  half  of  the  unecployirent  in  this  country  is  found  anongiydung  people  ages  24 
ana  under.   Ihose  16-19  are^w^eriei^ci^ 

anong  minority  youth  the  situation'  is  even  more  severe:   over  30%  of  minority 
(Blade,  Ht^Janic,  Native  American  and  other)  'teens  and  15%  of  minority  young 
adults  (20-24)  are  actively  seeking  but  unable  to  find  work.   And  these  official 
figures  ^tell  only  part  of  the  story.   They  do  not  account  for  those  disoouraged 
youth  who  have  given  \:p  the  job   search.    Moreover,  while  the  excessively  hi^ 
un«tplovment  rate  among  minority  youth  can  in  part  be  attributed  to  the  failure 
of  adequafj  education  and  training,  a  large  part  results  fxxjm  continued  discriict- 
ination  on  the  basis  of  race.   Our  nation  has  a  long  way  to  go  if  it  hopes  to  be 
successfeil  in  defusing  this  keg  of  "social  dynamite"  represented  by  the  300,000 

0 

minority  teens  and  350,000  minority  yqung  adults  currently  barred  from  the  oppor- 
tunity to  work. 

Jtoxt  i-ear  the  Aaninistration  and  Congress  will  be  considering  *new  legisla- 
tion in  the  field  of  youth  enployment.   The  Pull  Biployment  Action  Council  should 
assess  the  new  proposal  in  Terms  of  its  lately  results— whether  it  incorporates 
the  ^iixjiaina  and  resources  necftssary  to  a<±ieve  pore  errployment  opportunities 
tor  tb»  youth  of  AT«rica.    The  TEU:  recognizes  that  %  prerequisite  for  achieving 
greater  oplpyjnent  opportunities  for  youth  is  an  expanding  healthy  economy. 
Sophisticated  training  programs  alone  will  not  create  job  opportunities  in  an 
eocnaiy  operating  at  6%  unenployment.   An  acceptable  youth  enployirent  program 

Oh 

must  include  strong  labor  standards  provisions  to  ensure  the  concept  of  equal 
^ay  for  equal  work  and  mast  meet  two  fundamental  tests:    it  nust  provide  training 
relevant  to  enployinent  opportunities,  and  it  must  lead  to  real  jobs.   To  achieve 
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The  Pull  Efcploytnent  Action  Council  remains  ooDirdtted  to  a  full  esployinent 
econociy  and  effective  inplorentation  of  the  gbals  of  the  Rizqphrey-Kowkins  legis- 
lation.  Inevitably,  however,  there  will  be  tines  of  eooncrdc  downturn  when  a 
sufficient  nurber  of  jobs  is  not  available  and  when  vrorkers  are  dianging  jobs. 
At  sudi  times,  workers  need  protection. 

TtYt  uneniploynent  insurance  program  has  been  the  mechanism  through  viuch 
a  iie2isure  of  protection  has  been  provided.    But  that  system  with  its  wide  vari- 
ations from  one  state  to  the  next  has  serious  deficie:icies  which  must  be  corrected. 

First  and  foremost,  the  Oongress  should  enact  federal  standards  for  bene- 
fit levels  so  that  an  unenployed  woricer  in  any  state  of  th^  nation  will  receive 
at  least  two-thirds  of  his  or  her  most  recent  working  wage  up^to.a  maxinun  of 
not  less  than  three-fourths  of  the  statewide  average  weekly  w«ge.  Secondly, 
eligibility  and  systois  of  disqualification  should  be  standardized  through 
federal  law  to  preclude  unfair  and  inequitable  provisions  which  are  part  of  many 
state  laws  and  which  serve  more  to  protect  .enployers  *  tax  rates  than  to  advance 
the  legitimate  purposes  of  the  unenoloyment  <x:vTpensation  program. 

PUBLIC  SEI^CE  B^PIOY^E^f^  * 
There  is  a  need  for  an  extensive  public  service  enployment  program  in  the 
Chi  ted  States  to  deal  with  long  term,  widespread  unenployment.    This  program 
should  pay  at  least  thft  pn»v;»nirvT  vjnr^  ajvI  rjot  ha\'e  an  arbitrary'  lai*?ff  dead- 
line in  areas  of  high  unenployment,    Ip,  addition,  the  program  should  be  ad- 
f 

equately  rronitored  to  prevent  abuses  which  Lake  jobs  away  from  the  unenployed. 
Ihis  program  is  mcassazy  to  make      for  job  loss  and  the  decline  in  public 
services,  sspecially  in  our  urban  aueeis.    adsting  public  ser>n.ce  arployment 
programs  have  been  decimated  by  Congress  and  should  be  reformed. 

In  the  spring  of  1978,  with  unenployrrent  at  precisely  the  ciirrent  levels, 
the  fltininistration  supported  750,000  PSE  slots.    "Bie  rsauthorized  CEIA  contains 
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the  fbllowijig  provision:    that  a  sufficient  nurrber  of  PSE  slots  be  authorized 
to  provide  jobs  for  201  of  the  unenployed  in  excess  of  4*.  This  is  a  reao?nition 
by  Ojngress  that  the  Hurr^^irey-Hawkins  Act  ard  its  target  of  4%  unenplcyirent 
.  Is  an  absolutely  correct  target  aid  one  to  ^tSi  this  nation  is  cormitted. 
UsiDg  the  criteria  in  Title  VI,  there  stould  be  at  leaS:  400,000  slots  funded. 
ZLStead  Osngress  has  appropriated  furrfs  for  less  than  one-half  that  number. 
Vfe  are  oonmitted  to  the  ri^t  of  every  Airerican  to  a  decent  job  at  a  decent  w-age. 
At  a  Tt^-msn  the  govemnent  rtust  conply  with  the  intent  of  the  CErm  trigger  and^ 
provide  increased  estplcyitent  opcortunities  during  periods  of  slack  in  the  private 
eooncrr/. 
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1980  l?£CR  DAY  MESSAGE 
FBCM 

ouHL'i'iA  scarr  kejc;  a?o  ^pgMf  h.  ruJLSf 

>  a>CHAIKF£3??CNS 

TOLL  EWTXJCEff  AOTCN  COOCXL 

Despite  their  urgent  oleas  for  oroductive  work,  too  rnany  of  our 
brothers  and  sisters  wlU  soend  this  Labor  Day  just  as  they  socnd  other 
daya-withotzt  a -job       the  paychack  and  dignity  .that  9o_vdth  hayij^__  _ 
a  70b,    As  we  celebrate  the  first  Labor  Dav  of  the  1980»3.  v«  call  for 
renewed  ccrmdtsent  by  our  nation's  peoole  and  leaders  to  irahe  the 
ad^ieverent  of  full  ertployment  a  reality. 

Tha  aicht  to  a  decent  iob  at  a  decent  wage  is  a  fundamental  hxran 
rioht.    fl/nation  that  i,s  ccirwitted  to  econordc  iustioe,  individval  dianity 
and  seoalty  c»^ve  to  hioher  orforitv  than  ensurinc  that  noht  to  the 
people.    3te-?980^  n«st  be' the  decade  in  which  that  basic  nqht  is  tOTS- 
lated  into  practi^  reaUtv  for  all  Aiericans  able  and  wilUnc  to  wark. 

Massiv-e  le4ls  oi  ^oble3sness. injure  all  of        those  working  as  '-«11 
"  as  ttose  icblessNaiS>«0=^c  ODSts  of  owmloytrent  are  5\i3st2ntial: 

lost  Lncoie  and  revenue,  ^fcer  productivity,  hioher  ej©endifjres  for 
•  welfare,  food  stamps  and  G«fiklcyirent  osppensation  aronc  others, 

additicral  1  percentage  cS^^  In  the  ^cbless  rata  costs  our  federal  treasury 

bets<een  S25-29  billion. 

The  h»ran  and  social  costs,  often  less  obviois,  are  still  serious. 
LYertJloyrtent  cin  dL-nini^h  an  individual's  self-rtjssect,  lead  ^Jfp«*^^ 
crize,  dru5  abuse,  alcoholism  and  rental  illness,  and  further  erode 
farily  life  and  comnauty  stability.  ^ 

The  ovconscionably  high  pUbeau  of  8  percent  u'^loyrent  ireans  that 
15  percent  of  all  blacks  and  ov&r  a  third  of  ndnonty  i'outh  are  without 
icbs.        are  a  long  way  fton  reachino  the  ^s  of  the  Hurehrey-Hav/kms 
,   Act  and  a  nation  --rhere  each  individual  regardless  ot  race,  sax  or  ace 
has  full  cpportaatv  to  earn  a  livina.   i-^  ignore  the  social  tcrsicfis 
and  pressures  which  acccrnany  such  oersistcnt  rnassive  oierployrent  at 
our  peril. 

Tbday,  scrte  ask  the  jobless  to  wait  in  lirtxj  until  ill-csnoeived 
ceneral  tax  cuts  like  Ken>-»th  "trickle-down-  to  then.    But  ^  "^J^^^ 
-  the  new  -si»oly-side  eocncrrics"  is  no  panacea  fdr  the  TOSt  Pf<=^^,^,^ 
.  sxrolies— the  stpoly.of  jobs.   The  uncrtJloved  call  out— not  for  ^^^^ 

d^in"  tax  cuts  but  for  jcte.   Creatine  jobs  is  thair  nurber  one  concern 
]I  and  it  ntat  be  our  nation's  naifeer  "'e  priority. 

The  first  stco  in  the  1980's  to  get  Arerica  back  to  vork  should  be 
enact?«nt  of  an  anti-r^ssionarv  lohs  orocrran. 
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A  stlmulu*  pToqtm  ah3uld  contain  expendituras  to: 

—expand  pvisUc  service  jdb  opporttnities  for  adult  wticet*  and  vouth. 
■Creatiiw  job»  can  both  met  national  need*  and  halp  to  redgcc  inflaUonary 
.pre««ure«.  Areaa  for  special  attention  include:   expansion  ot  the  housing 
._«rply  aaij^Kithf J^Mtigo^Procnwrw  to  enhawe  eneray  conservation. 
'  -^finance  pihlL-  works  prograzw  to  rebuild  lono-neoiected  pa)lic 
facilities.  .  . 

— otovids'^financial  assistance  to  states  and  local  ao\»mments  hard- 

pxessed  by  the  current  downturn,   

—strengthen  and  extend  uneffploynsnt  ccrpensatioh  prwrazns  to  help 
cushicn  the  blov  to  the  jobless  and  their  fandlies. 

Ibgether  with  s\xh  expenditures  could  be  carefuUv  targeted  tox  ^«ng»« 
SUA  as  a  refvwiable  tax  credit  to  offset  any  adwrse  rffects  on  joM  and 
pruchasing  txjwer  that  would  result  from  the  1981  increases  in  contributions 
to  the  yrlfll  security  system.   Legislation  to  otcvide  sudi  a  tax  cut  has 
alreadv  been  introduced  by  Rep.  Richard  Gephardt  (IMO)  and  Sen.  Bill  Bradley 

As  opposed  to  across-the-board  tax  reductions  which  orimarily 
benefit  ttose  who  need  help  the  least,  GB?4wrdt-Bradley  would  be  equitable 
and  4({tctbM  in  the  effort  to  reduce  both  inflation  and  -wnploy.wnt. 

In  the.  197(1*3  we  enacted  the  Hirtchrey-Kawkins  Act.    In  the  1980's 
let  us  truly  irplenent  that  Act. 
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Tfte  Job6  ^omdtablz  l&  a  toaUtXan  oi  civil  ^fitA, 
laho^,  pabtic  ZnteAZSt  and  comwiUy  ba&zd  QKOup^  that  xzp^uzjfit 
thz  conczAns  oi  poofi  and  ^ouKaicome  pzoplz,  mLnonitizA,  taomen, 
yoiUh  and  tht  unemployzd,   We  shoAZ  a  comltmznt  to^^ecoung  zUzctivz 
'  and  ziiiclznt  izdwat  polvuz&  and  pnx)gnam6  to  mzzt  thz  nzzd&  oi  thz 
loiig'tznm  mzmployzd,  and  thosz  iacing  6ZVZA€  zconomic  hoAxUiups  that 
advzMzly  aUzct  zmployabZtUy. 

*     This  tzstunony  A4<Loxponatzs  a  ^ew;  oi  thz  majofi  concz/M 
and  points  oi  view  that  coe  shaAZ  xzgoAding  izdzAol  zmploymznt 
poticizA.    .Wont/  oi  ouA,  mzinbz^&  havz  pKovidzdp  ok  MZ  bz  providing, 
moKZ  ^pz<Uiic  comznts  and  policy  pKopohatS  in  thziA  individual 
capacitiz^  on  othzA  intZAZ&t&  and  vizm  not  inzonponatzd  in  tkU 
^tdtemznt. 

Among  thz  mzmbz/i  0fLganization&  oi  thz  ^oundtablz  zndofuing 
thZ&  ^tatzmznt  OAZ  thz  inUomng: 


Ajnz/ucan  fzdeAoticn  oi  Statz  County 

and  \UirUcLpal  Empioyzz& 
I62f'  L  St/izzt,  W.W. 
iJki&hiixgton»  P.C.  20036 

^  Czntz\  iofi  Cormmity  Changz 
1000  Wltcon6in  Auenue,  M.W. 
Washington,  P.C.  20007 

Czntzx  iofi  National  Poticy  Rzview 
Catholic  UnivzA&ity  Low;  School 
Washington,  V.C.    20064  0 

Corrmmication  WofikzAS  oi  AmeAica  (CWA) 
1925     StAZzt,  M.W. 
Washington,  V.C.  20016 

league  oi  Women  \fotzns  oi  thz  UniXzd  Statzs  ' 
1730  M  StAZzt,  M.W. 
Washington,  P.C.  20009 

HaXionaZ  X6^6(uation  oi  SocaxlI  WofikzAS 
M25  H  StAZzt,  M.O;. 
Washingtcn,  20005 
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National  CongK^AS  oi  NUgkbofihood  OJomzn 
1706  OtvtcfUo  lhad,  M^Ot. 
iikukutgton,  P.C.  20009 

Vougtu  Button,  ChouA 
National  CouncU  oi  ChuJichts 
TuJU  Brptoymint  Commcttee 
475  ZivVU^z.  P/ttve 
Mew  Yonk  CUtf,  Mew  Yonk  10017 

National  Bnjptoyimnt  Im  Vnojzct 
235  MoA^acfuiaetCi  Avenue,  M.W. 
imfunQton,  P.C.  10001 

National  iinbayi  Le<igue,  Tnc. 
41S  nth  StAzzt,  M.or. 
iikuhinQton,  P.C,    10006  ■ 

.  National  Youth  tffonk  Mtiantz 
'?I346  Connzcticixt  Avenue,  M,Cir. 
^mhJbfiQton,  P.C.  20a35 

Se^v-cce  Btvptoyzz^  Xntzwxtlonal  ilnJuoYi  (SBTUl 
2020' K  StAzzt,  M.W. 
0ftt5/und'CDn»  P.C.  200(^5 

Unitzd  Auto  ^onJkzM  (UAW) 
1757  M  SVizzt,  M.W. 
WoAftuifl-Cort,  P.C.  20036 

iinJUzd  clzctfUjcxtl  Wo^fee/w  WEI 
)411  K  St/teet,  M.OT. 
.WoAkotg-tort.  P.C.  20005 

itiidzA  OppontunLUu  ioK  Women 
15U  K  St^zzt,  M.W. 
Wo^fUn^^n,  P.C.  20005 
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1 .   H>1nt«ln  Strong  F«dT«l  Support  >nd  Guidance 

f 

Tmo  thttnts  that  havt  b««n  ttnphaslzcd  htavlly  during  th«  course  of  the 
97th  Congress  are  the  Importance  of  tnprovlng  economic  productivity,  and  the 
need  to  exercise  budgetary  restraint.    Some  of  those  testifying  have  suggested 
that  achievement  of  these  goals  would  require  the  federal  government  to  curtail 
asst'itance  programs  for  the  unemployed  (specifically  the  Comprehensive  Employ* 
mint  and  Training  Act,  CrTA),  and  a  reduction  In  responsIblTttFes  exercised 
at  the  federal  level.    Instead,  a  general  Improvement  In  economic  conditions, 
along  with  Increased  efforts  by  the'prFvate  sector  would  be  relied  upon  to 
meet  the  needs  of  those  who  arc  unemployed  and  not  protected  by  a  much  reduced 
and  restricted  federal  "safety  net." 

We  recognize  the  necessity  for  exercising  greater  care  with  federal 
expenditures.    We  support  the  need  for  Increasing  the  supply  of  Jobs  and  for 
promoting  the  effective  transition  of  federally  assisted  trainees  and  employees 
Into  unsubsldlzed  employment.    And  we  encourage  private  employers  to  become 
more  effectively  Involved  In  Job  training  and  placement  activities. 

pMt  we  believe  It  Is  both  misleading  and  misinformed  to  translate  th^ie 
concerns  Into  a  mandate  to  substantially  reduce  the  guidance  and  support 
provided  by  the  federal" government  to  the  nation's  employment  and  training 
needs.    Without  substantial  federal  monetary  supoort  and  oversight  the  employ* 
ment  needs  of  the  poorest  people  and  others  who  face  the  tnost  serious  barriers 
to  employment  simply  will  not  be  met.    Private  sector  Initiatives  based  on 
economic  expansion  will  not  reach  those  who  lack  basic  entry  level  skills  and 
need  a  chance  to  develop  a  work  history  and  work  habits. 

Local  government  efforts,  without  federal  backing,  will  concentrate  on 
those  easiest  to  place,  not  those  requiring  a  greater  commitment  of  staff 
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•nd  budgetary  r«Jourc«s.    Mor  havt  statt  and  local  governmtnti  dtwonttrattd 
a  cownltiwnt  or  abnity  to  de«l  In  their  own  right,  without  strong  ftd«ral 
direction,  with  problems  of  dlscrimlnetlon  and  other  conditions  that  create 
major  obstaclts  to  job  access,    Indetd,  It  was  the  Inability  of  tht  private 
sector  and  of  statt  and  locel  government  to  mtet  these  needs  that  led  to  the 
necessity  for  federal  Intervention  In  the  first  place. 

For  these  reasons,  the  federal  government  must  continue  to  olay  a  princi 
pal  role  In  stimulating  job  and  training  opportunities  for  the  large  numbers 
.of  unenployed  who  will  not  be  reached  as  a  result  of  general  economic  Improve 
ment,  or  througi  the  voluntary  efforts  of  the  private  sector,  and  state  and 
local  governments. 
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2.    McoqnUt  That  ThT»  Are  Diverse  Weeds 

'     As  Meyor  VtUten  Scheefer  of  the  City  of  Baltimore,  and  Marlon  Pines,  the 
Seltlflore  CCTA  Director,  pointed  out  In  their  testimony,  the  needs  of  the 
unee^Ioyed  are  diverse.    Those  that  ere  skilled  but  temporarily  laid  off  or 
dls^tHed  have  problemf  entirely  different  from  the  needs  of  the  displaced 


homemaker^who  has  been  out  of  the  labor  market  for  many  years;  the  H/spanIc  who 
lacks  the  language  facIUty  or  Job  sklUs  that  would  put  them  on  the  first  rung 
of  the  eirpfoyment  ladder;  the'young  person  who  feces  an  economic  and  social 
environment  that  discouraoes  positive  employment  experiences. 

The  objective  of  fede.-al  policy  must  be  sophisticated  enough  to  take  this 
bVoed /variety  of  needs  Into  account.  Reliance  solely  on  general  economic  ' 
recovery  wIU  not  give  the  welfare  parent  the  daycarjs  resources  r«aulred  for 
holding  a  Job.  It  will  not  give  the  long-term  unemployed  a  chance  to  learn  , 
the  sllllls  needed  to  return  to  th^  labor  '".rket.  Hor  will  private  employers 
be  motivated  to  provide  these  types  of  assistance  without  the  active  support 
and  guidance  of  the  federal  government. ^ 

We  believe  federal  programs  provldthg  this  pollcv  direction  and  these 
types  of  targeted  assistance  most  continue  at  the  same  time  we  initiate  new 
efforts  to  generate  jobs  and  Improve  linkages  with  the  private  sector.  A 
federal  employment  policy  that  i's  based  on  general  economic  Improvement  alone 
win  not  meet  tne  varied  and  complicetcd  needs  of  the  unc-rployed. 
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3.    Tirqtt  Effort!  to  Tho«i  In  Creittit  H€td 

Th«  Longitudinal  K«npowtr  Survty  conducted  by  the  Department  of  Ubor 
indicated  that  the  hardest  to  employ— thoie  facing  the  mott  lerloui  Jtructural 
•  barrUri  to  productive  employment— gained  the  moirfrom  CETA  training  and 

subsidized  Job  assistance.    Th«lr  earnings  and  job  holding  potential  Increased 
f  proportionally  greater  than  those  of  any  other  recipient  group.  ^ 

'jobless  people  who  have  employable  skills  and  are  Job  readV  in  other 
respects  do  not  require  extensive  federal  assistance  to  become  employed.  But 
~ -because  they  are  easfeu  to 'serve,  and  produce  Impressive  placement  rates, 
'    there  has  been  a  tendency  for  federal  prog^rams,  and  for oca  I  projects,  to  k 
concentrate  bn  th.s  type  of  recipient.    Federal  employment  policy  must  stress 
the  need  to  reduce  this  tendency  to  "cream"  the  best  recipients,  and  concentrate 
Instead  on  the  wore  seriously  unemployed.    Particularly  In  a  time  of  budgetary 
restraint,  the  federal  government's  resources  must  be  targeted  to  rhosr  who  arc 
least  likely  to  be  helped  by  other  means,  and  those  who  most  need  the  assis- 
tance. 

There  are  some  In  the  hardest-^to^cfnploy  group  whose  problems  arc  so  severe 
that  thcy'may  never  rx>vc  Into  a  more  employable  status.    The  ifnpuisc  to  avoid 
excessive  expenditures  on  these  particular  rcolplents  is  understandable.  But 
we  wjst  avoid  tj>e  tendency  to  "write-off"  alt  those  who  require  signi^cant 
a'njiinr^  of  tr^inlntj  or  ot*^*"^  r,,.rvir»»«i.     Swrviny  tKe  neej^s  rif  ;hc  hardest  to 
en^loy  Involves  a  higher  Initial  cost  than  concentrating  on  those  who  are  closer 
to  being  Job  ready.    But  the  social  and  econonic  gains  are  considerable  when 
the  hardest  to  employ  develop  the  capacity  for  productive  work,  and  thoic  facing 
the  rwst  serious  barriers  to  employment  are  assisted  in  overcoming  them  to  the 
extent  that  they  can  enter  the  workforce  in  a  meaningful  way. 


er|c  *  ,  ^^"^ 
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Training   «nd  pl«CMnt  «tstst«nc«  «r«  two  of  tfy  most  crittc«l  n««ds  for 


th«  itructurilly  untwploytd^-t'fton'wRo  lgvirt«<n  out  of-^^fUfor-th^  L9«g«it 
p«rtod  of  timt.    K«c«nt  «n«lyt«s  don*  by  th«  KatlontI  Council  on  rfff>loyiii»nt 
Policy  found  th«t  ChTA  trtlning  «nd  pUctmtnt  «sslst«nc«  w«r«  th«  two  nost 
determinant  factors  Influencing  whether  e  CtTA  participant  obtains  and  holds 
an  unsubsldlxed  Job  over  the  longer  tbrm.    Job  placement  was  easier  for  those 
CETA  participants  with  longer  training  because  they  had  more  to  offer  eii^loyers. 
Those  who  received  placement  assistance  ware  most  likely  to  remain  an^loyed. 

Federal  employment  programs  sOch  as  CfTA  need  to  emphasize  these  needs* 
more  clearly,  and  provide  methods  to  Increase  the  Incentives  to  private 
employers  and  to  state  and  local  program  ope ra'tors  to  reach  the  hardast*to^ 
employ,  and  to  serve  them  In  these  ways  that  are  most  likely  to  enhence  their 
tmployebl I fty  end  cernlngs  potential. 
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^k!  Avoid  6^n^r<^  Vock  Crtntt  or  Othr  form 
of  Pfoyri  consoildatieo 


Oavtd  IUrr«n,  tpoUtptrton  for  lh«  Hatlooil  Umm*  of  CllU*  polnitd 
out  In  hls.tastlMony  b#for«  thU  Co«»lttM  that  ••CItiM  c*m  to  Wt«hln9loo 
In  th«  first  pUct  b^cautt  th«lr  «tatt«  wark'unwl 1 1  Ing  to  addrctt  th«lr        ^  ^ 
problM.,..lte  «M.  llttU  lllttllhood  for  liiiprov*i»nt«  In  •wploy^nt  and  train* 
tn9  proqrmm  If  th«  ttatt  bureaucracy  l«  «ub«tltutad  for  th«  fadaral  bureaucracy," 

Similar  concimt  ware  volcadby  Winiam  Hlran9off  of  tha  luraau  of  Social 
Sclanca  Itosaarch  during  a  racant  tympotluw  on  CtTA  fiald  by  tha  National  Council 
Oft  Eji^loymant  Policy.    »a  polntad  ouf  that  "Oacantral l/atlon  wat  buMt  Into  tha 
original  crTA  framawork,  but  It  ratultad  In  tha  abuia*  and  problaM  that  forcad  ' 
Congrasft  to  axart  a  ttrongar  fada.ral  pratanca  In  tha  1978  CrTA  amand«ant«." 

In  his  racant  avaluatloo  of  CETa.  ^>b«rt,  Taggart,  forwar  director  of 
tha  OaPartinant  of  Labor's  Of  flea  of  Youth  Program,  tuggattt  that  claarar 
^    fadaral  9u:'(anca  and  wra  affacttva  monitoring  of  parformanca  standards  tand  « 
to  produce  ii©fe  <iwanlngful  results.    Ha  found  that  too  auch  local /ova mmant 
control  often  works  at  counter-purposes  to  longer  range  enploynant  and  training 
objactives.    Thti  fs  because  decision's  niada  at  the  local  level  tend  to  be 
'esponslve  to  Imiwdlate  needs  and  perceptions,  with  the  result  that  more 
long- term  purposes  tend  to  be  overlooked.    For  example,  pressures  for  fest 
place«nt<  of  CETa  participants,  or  for  cost*savIng.  often  "result  In  llAitted 
ier*«lces  and  .quick  flxes.''^  .  % 


review  of  C?TA  Training:  triplications  for  Policy  and  Practice"  by 
Aobert  Taggart,  p.  H.  Executive  Suomary. 


O     K-IS?  0  *  8i  -  63 
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Aftothtr  problem  with  txpandtn^  local  cootroS  b«yond  the  existing  CETA 
block  grant* «rran9«ii«nt  explains  why  tha  fadaral  gayamment  assumed  major 
responsibility  for  administering  many  employment  assistance  programs  In  the 
first  place.    Hany  state  and  local  governments  demonstrated  an  unwillingness 
or  Inability  to  comply  with  national  standards  on  such  matters  as  nondiscrimina- 
tion and  tar9«tlng  of  assistance  to  th«  economically  disadvantaged.  Before 
we  rediite  the  federal  role  still  further  we  must  be  assured  that  these  national 
standards  wMI  not  be  undermined  as  a  result* 

.Th«se  iypes  of  p  rob  I  ems 'would  be  exacerbated  under  proposals  that  would 
further  reduce  ftderal  strings  through  a  more  consolidated  form  of  block 
grant  funding  for  employment  and  training  programs,    Ve  will  be  Ignoring  the  • 
values  4 earned  from  our  experiences  under  CETA  If  we  recklessly  embrace  the 
thesis  that  local  governments,  without  strong  federal  standards  and  monitoring, 
will  make  effective  and  e<iul table  allocations  of  employment  assistance  resources. 
Congress  should  not  repeat  past  mistakes  regarding  the  limits  of  the  block 
grant  format  for  meeting  national  employment  and  training  objectives.  -We  need 
to  recall  that  following  consolidation  In  1973  of  separate  manpower  programs 
Into  a  single  block  grant,  many  local  government  abuses  took  place  that 
necessitated  the  stronger  federal  standards  established  In  the  1976  and  1978 
amendments  to  CETA.    These  Improvements  did  succeed  In  reducing  the  problems 
experienced  under  the  more  decentralized  approach.    This  lesson  does  not  need 
to 'be  repeated. 
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5.    Kaintain  FedTat  Ewployment  and  Training  Programs 
that  tiwprove  the  Productivity  and 
EtHployment  Capacity  of  the  Jot>Uss 

Federal  en^^loynient  and  training  assistance  that  contributes  to  the 
efliployablUty  of  the  jobless  Is^cost  effective,    rt  reduces  Inflationary 
pressures  by  Increasing  the  labor  supply  and  providing  a  means  to  develop 
labor  skills  where  there  arl^'shortages.:   At  the  scnie  time  It  can.reduce  federal 
expenditures  for  welfar%  and  other  poverty  assistance  programs.    The  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  estimates  that  each  one  percent  decrease  In  the  unemployment 
rate  generates  52?  billion  In  federal  tax  revenues  and  reductions  In  transfer 
* payments. 

Abuses  In        CETA  program  have  been  publicized  and  cited- as  justification  . 
for  calls  for  substantial  cuts  \n  AZi  budget  allocations,  and  for  iwjor  reor- 
ganization of  the  program.    In  fact,  these  abuses,  such  a-:  the  use  of  CETA 
funds  to  substitute  for  or  replace  regular  public  employees,  were  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  program  as  a  whole.    Many  shortcomings,  including  substitution, 
were  effectively  treated  by  Congress*  1978  amendments.    These  problems  should 
*    not  be  allowed  to  overshadow  CETA's  accomplishments,  or  to  justify  the 
dlsmeinberment  of  the  program. 

The  public  service  employment  portions  of  CETA  have  borne  a  major  share 
of  the  criticisms  directed  towards  the  program,  and  have  been  the  targets  of 
/   recent  budget  cutbacks.    Yet  many  of  our  local  affiliates  and  local  officials 
who  have  appeared  before  you  have  described  the  considerable  social  benefits 
that  result  from  projects  operated  by  PSE  staff.    Loss  of  these  projects  affects 
not  only  the  CETA  participants  who  lose  their  training  opportunities.  It, denies 
the  cormunity  valuable  public  services  that  would  not  be  provided  from  loc^l  . 
resources  alone. 
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nity  hMfd  orgtnlzattons  Qfttn  have  pUytd  •  significant  rolt  In 
organizing  and  carrying  out  tfiasa  loral  projactt*   Tha  Involvtmant  of  thasa 
groups  has  baan  a  major  b*n%f\t  to  ainploymant  and  traln(pg  efforts  In  tha 
poorest  areas  because  of  their  proximity  to  the  People  targeted  for  asslttence, 
and  their  understanding  of  thair  naads«    These  gelns  elso  *<ould  5«  Jeopardized 
by  mejor  reductions  In  public  service  employment  progreras  and  a  da*amphetls  on 
CSO  Involvamant  In  employment  end  training  activities* 

PSE  provides  on-tha*Job  traln'ing  and  motlvetlonel  benefits  thec  ere  herd 
to  come  by^alset^re.    While  It  Is  true  that  tha  private  sector  provides  the 
bulk  of  new  Jobs,  opportunities  for  subsidized  Mork  experience  In  the  public 
sector  represents ,  for  many  of  the  hardest»to««mploy,  tha  only  reellstic  way 
to  establish  tha  track  record  and  work  skills  required  by  privete  employers* 

ins^teed  of  scrapping  public  sector  employment  wholesele.  Congress  should 
under taka  e  more  selective  effort  to  Identify  and  resolve  problem  ereas,  while 
building  on  the  positive  contributions  this  program  can  make.    Tor  example, 
while  PSE  has  always  had  requirements  that  prime  sponsors  ess  1st  participants 
in  transitioning  to  unsubsidlzed  Jobs,  In  fact  this  standard  has  not  been 
widely  followed,    with  the  added  emphasis  on  the  role  of  the. private  sector, 
this  may  be  one  area  where  stronger  linkages  between  training  programs  and 
placement  In  privat)  sector  Jobs  can  bear  fruit. 

Changes  being  proposed  in  the  welfare  program  need  to  be  examined  in  the 
same  light.    It  is  far  rx>re  costly  '^^  the  long  run  to  keep  a  recipient  cn 
welfare  than  to  provide  the  skill  training  necessary  for  enabling  that  recipient 
0    to  Join  the  workforce.    Establishing  across** the- board  work  relief  requirements, 
or  mandating  other  form  of  'V<orkfare"  that  do  not  Include  Job  development  and 
supportive  services  assistance,  may  be  counterproductive  to  this  objective. 
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Cxpttr{tnc«  with  dtfnonstritton  Job  search  programs  (notably  the  recent  Dnployment 


Mork  requtreinents\no't  as  a  onans  to  promote  useful  employabntty,  but  as 
harassment  to  force  needy  people  from  the  welfare  rolls,    tf  the  government 
Institutes  a  strong  work  requirement  for  welfare  recipients,  It  bears  a  respon- 


Another  aree  where  more  active  federal  support  and  policy  direction  Is 
celled  for  Is  that  of  youth  unemployment.    There  has  been  an  unfortunate  failure 
at  the  local  level  to  create  the  kinds  of  useful  linkages  and  coordination 
that  Is  necessery  between  the^ schools,  employment  assistance  programs,  and 
private  employers.    The  federal  government  needs  to  provide  some  Innovative 
direction  to  encourage  thfs  coordination,  and  to  stimulate  local  efforts  to 
deal  more  creatively  with  the  needs  of  jobless  youth. 


Sibil fty  for  Insuring  that  Jobs  for  these  recipients  actually  exist*. 
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6.    Support  NondlfcrlwIfUtlon  PoMclw  that 
toduct  ObttacUs  to  Product  rv 

^\ 

In  9  rtctnt  prtss  conftrwict  PrMld*nt  Ke«9«n  strtsstd  th«  goal  of 
•HtWlng  th«  first  rung  of  th«  ladd«r  op«n'»  to  thow  who  art  In  tht  poortit 
tcooomic  poiltlon.    Crwitlng  job  openings  Is  oo«  vltsi  pirt  of  providing  that 
opporturtity.    Equally  Important  Is  ranovlng  th«  artificial  barrUrs  that  katp 
paopit  from  raachlng  th«  first  rung»  and  th«  nmgs  abovs.    On«  of  ths  most 
significant  of  thass  barrlars  Is  discrimination  bastd  on  sax  or  ract  that 
tliviltt  ninorltlas,  Moman  aAd  youth  to  low  l9val »  sacondary  labor  mtrkat  Jobs 
that  ara  mora  Ilktly  to  laad  to  dlsllluslonmsnt,  frustration,  and  a  raturn  to 
unamplpyinant  than  to  provtda  a  stapping  stona  to  economic  Improvamtnt. 

Ftdaral  noodlscrlnl nation  pollclas  In  smpIoYmtnt  hava  batn  much  mallgnad 
In  racant  months.    EmpIoyiMnt  goals  for  minor! t las  and  woman  ara  wldaly 
crittclzad  as  ambodying  "ravarsa  discrimination."   Tnart  hava  batn  soma  abusas 
m  tht  way  thasa  pollclts  hava  baan  appllad.    But  tha  underlying  n*ctsslty 
for  tht  efftctlvt  application  of  -^discrimination  standards  remains.  Unless 
positive  Initiatives  are  required  by  federal  mandate  many  segments  of  our  labor 
markets »  and  many  job  opportunities  will  remain  closed  off  to  minorities 
and  woman  through  pay  differentials  and  job  segregation. 

Proposals  to  retreat  on  federal  nondiscrimination  activities,  and  to 
r«<iuCB  feuerai  tfnli-bid&  rcqulrtanenti  \n  the  efnployment  area         on?y  exacer' 
bate  existing  obstacles  to  equal  opportunity,  and  solidify  the  already  long 
lasting  effects  of  past  discrimination.    This  Is  particularly  Important  since 
historically,  state  and  locil  governments  have  bf.an  unable  to  carry  out  equal 
opportunity  standards  without  strong  federal  leadership. 

A  sensible  and  effective  federal  anti-bias  policy  rnUst  recognize  the 
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nMd  to  ovtrcofl*  th«  efftcti  of  past  and  txIstJng  btas  In  labor  markets^ 
Taltura  to  rtcognrit  this  nttd  wUl  h«v«  n«9«tWe  constquencti  b«yond  tht 
•ff€Cti  00  tndtvfduats  subjtcted  to  discrimination.    Our^soclety  and  our  tconomy 
lufftr  whan  tha  potential  for  productive  *tork  from  mlnorltlas.viwnen  and  youth  are 
not  fuMy  utillfed,  and  when  the  poitlbllltles  for  social  and  economic  Improve- 
menC  among  our  poorest  people  are  stifled.    Strong  federal  policies  on  nondis- 
crimination are  vital  lY  President  Reegan»s  promise  of  equal  opportunity  Is 
to  be  realistic  for  minorities,  women  and  youth. 
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7,    tdmtrfy  An  tffectlw  toU 
For  th<  Prtvaf  Stctor 


Many  rtctnt  proposals  look  towards  an  Incrtasad  role  for  tha  prfvata 
sactor  In  craattng  and  carrying, out  aniploymant  and  training  rasponslbl  lltlas. 
Thay  ara  basad  on  tha  atsumptlons  that  aconomic  Improvamant  will  craata  mora 
Jcb  opportunltlas»  and  that  tha  privata  sactor  wM 1  allocata  this  n«w  potential 
wts«1y« 

Wa  agrM  that  tha  privata  sactor  rola  should  ba  Increased ,  but  be  Neva 
tha  •nphasia  should  take  tha  form  of  Incraatad  cooperation  and  coordination 
with  employers  rethar  than  a  dftlegatlon  of  major  employment  and  training 
assistance  responsibilities  to  the  privete  side.    Historically,  there  has 
been  minimum  cooperation  between  CETA  prime  sponsor  staff  and  the  business 
community.    The  relationship  between  trelning  efforts  and  tha  actual  Job  needs 
of  employers  has  not  been  empheslxed.    And  the  Involvement  of  privnte  employers 
and  tha  business  community  In  program  dads lon-maklng  has  been  Insufficient. 
Clearer  federal  performance  standards  need  to  be  developed  and  effective 
Incentives  provided  to  encourage  these  kinds  of  linkages 

Privete  sector  efforts  thet  have  shown  the  potential  for  producing  good 
rMults  In  the  existing  private  sector  Initiative  program  should  be  encouraged 
In  a  similar  way,    Customized  or  tailored  training  that  ties  training  to 
previously  Identified  Jobs  is  one  desirable  approach.    Other  means  for  guaran- 
taking  that  Jobs  will  he  present  after  training  should  be  emphasized.  And 
broader  outreach  efforts  to  bring  private  employers  into  the  placement  phase 
should  be  attempted. 

The  connecting  Unks  between  private  employers,  the  educational  systems, 
and  connunity  based  organizations  also  need  to  be  expanded  and  used  more 
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tff«ctlvt1y.    Inctnttvts  r«td  to  b«  provldtd  whtre  It  1$  dtmoostrittd  th«t 


opportunttlts. 

But      would  $tr«$$  that  tht  call  for  an  Incrtastd  rolt  for  private 
M^loytrs  must  not  b«  ustd  to  mask  curtai Imants  In  woploymtnt  and  training 
asslstanct,  and  a  ratum  to  a  tysttm  of  reduced  federal  accountabt llty  that 
assumes  private  enployers  will  reach  out  to  the  hardest  to  employ  to  fill  Jobs 
«nd  provid*  necessary  skill  training  In  the  process.    We  need  to  look  to  the 
private  sector  for  Increased  Job  slots,  and  provide  the  framework  of  conwunlca 
tloo  at  the  local  level  that  will  produce  meaningful  results.    But  this  will 
not  happend  without  meaningful  federal  performance  standards.. 


thestt  types  of 'linkages  arc  producing  successful  placements  and  expanded  Job 
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MAM 

tmmrfntofft  July  2,  1981 

.Th«  Honorable  Dan  Quayle,  Chairman 
SubCGomittM  on  Employment 

and  Productivity 
Senate  Committee  on  lAbor  and 

Human  Resources  ^ 
United  States  Senate 
Washington,  DC  20510 

Dear  Chairman  Quaylet 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers  is  privileged  to 
offer  its  views  concerning  employment  and  training  issues. 

The  NAM  is  a  voluntary  business  organization  with  over 
12,000  member  companies  located  in  all  parts  of  the  country.    The  • 
NAM  membership  accounts  for  approximately  75  percent  of  the 
nation* s  manufacturing  output  and  80  percent  of  the  members  are 
generally  considered  to  be  small  businesses*    NAM  also  has  an 
affiliation,  with  an  additional  158,000  businesses  through  its 
Associations  Department  and  the  National  Industrial  Council.  NAM 
members  support  principles  that  encourage  individual  freedom, 
advancement  of  economic  well-being  and  social  progress  including 
equal  employment  opportunities  to  all  individuals  without  regard 
to  race,  color,  religion,  sex,  national  origin,  age  or  physical  , 
or  mental  handicap.    It  is  on  behalf  of  our  membership  that  we 
submit  these  comments.  ^ 

The  future  of  employment  and  training  in  the  U.S.  concerns 
our  member  companies,  and  we  and  other  business  groups  plan  to 
address  specific  proposals  in  this  area  as  they  are  taken  up  by 
Congress. 

From  a  manufacturing  perspective,  it  is  useful  to  point  out 
that  traditional  structural  unemployment  .  .   •  particularly  that 
associated  with  center-city  youth  .  .  .  must  b6  differentiated 
from  the  more  recent  unemployment  associated  with  shifts  in  the 
world  and,  U.S.  economies. 

These  two  forms  of  structural  unemployment  arise  from 
different  circumstances  and  should  be  dealt  with  separately  from  « 
the  perspective  of  private  employers  and  government. 

In  the  case  of  the  high  unemployment  among  center-city 
youth,  many  of  whom  are  minorities,  it  is  clear_t)iat  Federal  jobs 
programs  have      i  little  if  any  impact  in  meeting  entry-level 
general  skills  background  needs.    The  newly  directed  Private 
Sector  Initiative  Program  (VII  CETA)  is  a  step  in  the  right  * 
direction,  i.e.#  correcting  the  mis-match  of  skilled  workers  and 
job  openings  at  the  local  labor  market  level. 


1 7 76  F  Street.  NW 
*  Wa&rwigtoaDC  20006 
(2O2)62«700 
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Senator  Quayle 
July  2,  1981 
Pag«  2 


Funds  should  be  targeted  to  select  programs  that  have  been 
successful  in  the  past,  i*e*  PSIP*    Money  should  not  be  wasted  on 
strategies  that  have  exhibited  a  poor  track  record.    To  make  this 
design  effective,  there  must  be  a  clear  understanding  of  what 
constitutes  good  performance?  but  beyond  this,  standards  must  be 
flexible  enough  to  respond  to  changing  economic  conditions  and 
individual  needs.    Only  in  this  way  can  the  effectiveness  of. 
scarce  economic  resources  be  maximised* 

*       Manpower  programs,  vocational  education,  and  employment 
services  funded  by  government  must  be  coordinated  at  the  ^local 
level  to  assure  that  people  are  training  for  jobs  that  exist  and 
that  cconunication  is  established  between  trainees  and  employers* 
Training  programs  that  do  not  lead  to  jobs  are  the  cruelest  hoax 
of  all*  - 

Employment  and  training  Is  of  great  concern  and  importance'* 
to  the  NAM*    We  are  in  the  process  of,  forming  a  task  force  within 
MAM  to  research  and  hopefully  devise  viable  recommendations  to  be 
presented  to  our  Executive  Committee  in  September*    NAM  will  work 
with  other  business  groups  and  members  of  Congress  to  address 
these  issues  in  a  comprehensive  fashion  with  specific  proposals 
targeted  to  each  human  resource  need  that  should  be  addressed  by 
government  * 

Siipetf^ly 


R^idoli0(  M*  flale 
Vice  President 
Industrial  Relations 


The  Honorable  Orrin  G*  Hatch 
The  Honorable  Paula  Hawkins 
The  Honorable  Edward  M*  Kennedy 
The.  Honorable  Howard  M*  Metzenbaum 
The  Honorable  Donald  L*  Nick lea 
The  Honorable  Claiborne  Pell 
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American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFI>«-CIC 

Submitted  to  the  Seftbte  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  emd  Productivity 

of  the 

Senate  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee 

on 

Federal  Employment  and  Training 
Programs 

June  1981 
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Th«  AMrlcan  r«d«ration  of  Stat««  County  and  Municipal 

&KpXoy««s  b«Xl«v«s  that  th«  F«d«ral  Govtrnaant  nuat  play  an 

activa  roXa  In  tha  nation**  aconony  in  ordar  to  aohlava  tha  goal 

of  .fuXX  a«pXoynant«   , Important  aXamanta  of  a  comprahanalva  fuXX 
t 

a»pXoymant  pro^raa  auat*  IncXuda  not  onXy  f  IscaXf  monatary  and 
trada  poXlclas^  but  aXso*  a  stabXa^  fXaxibXa^  and  dlvarsa  am- 
pXoyMint  and  training  program.    EnpXoynant  and  training  programa 
can  and  yhouXd  sarva  tha  isportant  function  of  providing 
Aaarican  industry  with  a  waXX  trainad  and  productiva  Xabor 
suppXy.  ^Zt  shouXd  incXuda  Xabor  axchange  functions*  job  train- 
ing and  praparation*  job  pXacement  and  job  creation. 

ATSCMS  baXiavas  that  CSTA  has  baan  affactiva  and  that  much 
has  baan  Xaarnad  about  manpowar  activities  during  tha  program's 
axistanca.    Wa  command  tha  EmpXoynant  and  Productivity  Subcom- 
mittaa*s  decision  to  hoXd  earXy  \nd  extensive  hearings  and  urge 
you  to  examine  CETA's  record  carefuXXy  as  you  consider  how  you 
might  change  it* 

AFSCME  wouXd  Xike  to  racoiunand  the  foXXowing  points  regarding 
the  roXe  and  nature  of  federaX  manpower  programs* 

A  federaX  manpower  program  shouXd  be  comprehensive  enough  to 
respond  to  different  econ<.  ^Ic  conditions  and^dif f erent  needs  of 
different  groups.    Tt  shouXd  contain  a  job  training  and  opportun- 
ities program  targeted  to  tha  disadvantaged  and  tiie  unemployed. 
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It  also  should  b«  •ble  to  provide  r«tr«iniD9  «nd  up-grading 
to  h«lp  «llevi«ttt  skill  shortsgss  snd  to  hslp  displscsd  worksrs, 
such  «s  ths  suto  worksr  or  ths  snployss  in  «  stats  wsntal  insti* 
tution  thst  is  bsing  clossd,  find  sltsrnativs  employnsnt*  It 
should  bm  linksd  with  •eonomie  dstvslopsMnt  sctivitiss  snd  othsr 
job  crssting  projects,  to  inprovi  urban  strs«ts»  powsr  syst^ 
and  parks »  all  of  which  provids  an  snvir^nMnt  that  can  attract 
privats  industry  into  our  dscaying  urban  arsas*    CETA  has  had  th« 
capacity  to  do  nost  of  thsss  things*  but  what^has  bssn  missing 
has  bssn  a  clear*  stable  mandate  from  the  federal  level  regarding 
XtM  mission* 

Employment  and  training  programs  should  respect  and  not 
^ermine  labor  standards  and  protections.    Manpower  programs 
hould  pay  equal  wages  and  benefits  and  not*b«  used  to  finance 
ctivities  employers  would  pay  for  themselves*    Programs  such  as 
OJT  should  contain  provisions  requiring  effective  training  acti-* 
vfties,  a  commitment  by  the  employer  to  hire  trainees »  and  pro- 
tections against  the  program  being  used  as  a  lowskilled  job 
subsidy  that  does  not  improve  the  participants*  skills.  Training 
or  the  creation  of  job  opportunities  for  welfare  recipients  must 
not  become  a 'disguised  form  of  workfare. 
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Labor  union*  .hould  b%  actively  Involved  in  the  development 
and  laplementation  o£  employment  and  training  programa.  They 
have  a  legitimate  Interest  In  assuring  that  federal  programs  do 
not  jeopardlt^  the  job  security  and  employment  conditions  •'of  - . 
already  employed  workers.    During  our  experience  with  CETA,  we 
found  that  aost  problems  arose  under  the  public  service  jobs 
program  when  jjubllc  employees  failed  to  Inform  ATSCMK  locals 
•bout  their  hiring  plans  or  involve  them  In  planning  the,  program. 
The  program  worked  better  where  the  union  was  treated  more  as  an 
equal  partner,  tj&s  in  the  youth  entitlement  cities  where  union 
concurrence  of  prLtje  sponsor  activities  was  required. 

Labor  union*  also  have  contributed  to  training  activities 
through  such  labor  sponsored  programs  as  the  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams.   From  July  1979  to  April  1981,,AFSCME  ran  a  model  appren- 
tlceshlp  pro|[ram  funded  through  Title  III,  which  developed 
several  public  sector  apprenticeship  o^dels  and  promoted  appren- 
ticeship programs.    Labor-iponsored  or  joint  labor -management 
programs  such  as  those  under  Title  III  should  be  expanded. 

A  block  grant  approach  which  would  consolidate  CETA*s  pro- 
grams and  channel  all  funds  through  state  governments  should  be 
rejected.    CETA  already  la  a  consolidation  of  previously  cate- 
gorical programs.    The  decentralization  that  characterized  the 
public  service  jobs  program  In  Its  early  years  caused  major 
problems  that  Congress  specifically  addressed  In  the  1978 
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'wi*%attttnts.    Although  several  aspects  of  the  1978  amendments 
we^e  excessive,  the  a^wendments  have  helped  reduce  most  of  the 
'proble«»  in  ttm  public  service  jobs  program.    Strong  federaT  re- 
^  quirements  are  essential  to  maintain  accountability  and  prevent 

jJouses*    y  .'U  ' 

•  *•  ,v 

•   In  addition,  *a  block  grant  would  lead  to  neglect  of  certain 
j>opulation  groups  and  geographical  areas «    The  states 'historically 
have  sh'jrtchanged  major  urban  areas,  and  we  see  no  evidence  to 
suggest  that  they  would  not  do  so  today.    The  states  also  have 
been  slov  to  res-^ond  to  the  needs  of  the  disadv.antaged  and 'minority 
groups  in  the  absence  of  federal  requirements •    We  are  particularly 
concerned  about  the  present  yout^  programs  which  ^lave  received 
'  widespread  support.    Ve  believe  that  they  should  be  preserved 
under  a  separate  title.    The  prpblema  of  young  people  are  unique 
and  in  a  period  of  scarce  resources,  the  only  result  of  such  a 
'consolidation  would  be  to  pit  adults  and  youn^  people  in  coi^i- 
petition  for  fewer  dollars* 

In  conclusion,  AFSCME  believes  that  federal' manpower,  programs 
are  a  cost  effective  way  to  reduce  dependency  on  income  maintenance 
programs.    Recent  reports  show  that  CETA  has  improved  the  earnings 
potential  of  many  of  its  graduates.    The  average  cost  per  CETA 
participatn  often  is  not  substantially  more  than  welfare  payments 
in  many  states.    Surely  the  short  term  investment  of  inanpower 
dollars  is  worth  the  long  term  gains  of  economic  self-suf f icienpy 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  the  individual  and  society. 
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